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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE. 


Statb  of  the  Text,  and  CHROKOLoar,  of  Macbets. 

'THKTragedieof  Macbeth'  waa  first  published  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623.  Its  place  in  that 
edition  ia  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Hamlet.  In  the  entry  on  the  Stationers*  register,  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  1623,  it  is  also  classed  amongst  the  Tragedies. 
And  yet,  in  many  modem  reprints  of  the  text  of  Shakspere,  Macbeth  is  placed  the  first  amongst  the 
Histories.  This  is  to  convey  a  wrong  notion  of  the  character  of  this  great  drama.  Shakspere's 
Chronicle-histories  are  essentially  conducted  upon  a  diffei-ent  principle.  The  interest  of  Macbeth 
is  not  an  historical  interest.  It  matters  not  whether  the  action  is  true,  or  has  been  related  as  true  *. 
it  belongs  to  the  realms  of  poetry  altogether.  We  might  as  well  call  Lear  or  Hamlet  historical 
plays,  because  the  outlines  of  the  story  of  each  are  to  be  found  in  old  recoi'ds  of  the  past.  Our  text 
ifly  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  restoration  of  the  text  of  the  origiual  folio. 

Malone  and  Chalmera  agree  in  assigning  this  tragedy  to  the  year  1606.  Their  proofs,  as  we  ap- 
prehend, are  entirely  frivolous  and  unsatisfactory.  The  Porter  says,  "Here's  a  farmer  that  hanged 
himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty  : "  the  year  1606  was  a  year  of  plenty,  and  therefore  Macbeth 
waa  written  in  1606.  Again,  the  same  character  says,  ''Here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear 
in  both  the  scales,  against  either  scale."  Tliis  passage  Malone  most  solemnly  tells  us,  **  without 
doubt,  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  equivocation  avowed  and  maintained  by  Henry 
Giumet,  superior  of  the  order  of  the  Jeauita  in  England,  on  his  trial  for  the  Qunpowder  Treason,  on 
B  2  8 
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the  28th  of  Bfarch,  1606,  and  to  his  detestable  peijury."  There  is  more  of  this  sort  of  reasoniog,  in 
tbe  examination  of  which  it  appeam  to  us  quite  unnecessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers.  We 
have  two  facts  as  to  the  chronology  of  this  play  which  are  indisputable  :— the  first  is,  that  it  must 
have  been  written  after  the  crowns  of  £ngland  and  Scotland  were  imited  in  one  monarch,  who  was 
A  deecendant  of  Banquo  :— 

"  Some  I  tee 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  cany." 

The  second  is,  that  Dr.  Fonnan  has  most  minutely  described  the  representation  of  this  tragedy  in 
the  year  1610.  The  following  extract  from  his  'Book  of  Plays,  and  Notes  thereof,  for  common 
Policy,'  is  copied  by  Mr.  CoUier  from  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  : — 

*'In  Macbeth,  at  the  Globe,  1610,  the  20th  of  April,  Saturday,  there  was  to  be  observed,  first,  how  Macbeth  and  Banquo, 
two  noblemen  of  Scotland,  riding  through  a  wood,  there  stood  before  them  three  women,  fidries,  or  nymphs,  and  saluted 
Macbeth,  saying  three  times  unto  him,  Hail,  Macbeth,  King  of  Condor,  for  thou  shalt  be  a  king,  but  shalt  beget  no  kbigs, 
&o.  Then,  kaid  Banquo,  What,  all  to  Macbeth  and  nothing  to  me  t  Yes,  said  the  nymphs,  Hail  to  thee.  Banquo ;  thou 
shalt  beget  kings,  yet  be  no  king.  And  so  they  departed,  and  came  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  to  Duncan  King  of  Scots, 
and  it  was  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And  Duncan  bade  them  both  kindly  welcome,  and  made  Macbeth  forth- 
with Prince  of  Northumberland ;  and  sent  him  home  to  his  own  castle,  and  appointed  Macbeth  to  provide  for  him,  for  he 
would  sup  with  him  the  next  day  at  night,  and  did  so. 

**  And  Macbeth  contrived  to  kill  Duncan,  and  through  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  did  that  night  murder  the  king  in  his 
own  castle,  being  his  guest.  And  there  were  many  prodigies  seen  that  night  and  the  day  before.  And  when  Macbeth  had 
murdered  the  king,  the  Jblood  on  hit  hands  could  not  be  washed  off  by  any  means,  norfi'om  his  wife's  hands,  which  handled 
the  bloody  daggers  in  hiding  them,  by  which  means  they  became  both  much  amazed  and  aflh>nted. 

"  The  murder  being  known,  Duncan's  two  sons  fled,  the  one  to  England,  the  other  to  Wales,  to  save  themselves :  they, 
being  fled,  were  supposed  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  father,  which  was  nothing  so. 

"  Then  was  Macbeth  crowned  king,  and  then  he,  for  fear  of  Banquo,  his  old  companion,  that  he  should  beget  kings  but  be 
no  king  himself^  he  contrived  the  death  of  Banquo,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered  on  the  way  that  he  rode.  The  night, 
being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen,  whom  he  had  bid  to  a  feast  (to  the  which  also  Banquo  should  have  come),  he  began  to 
speak  of  noble  Banquo,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  there.  And  as  he  thus  did,  standing  up  to  drink  a  carouse  to  him,  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  came  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  behind  him.  And  he,  turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  saw  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  which  fronted  him,  so  that  he  fdl  in  a  great  passion  of  fear  and  fury,  uttering  many  words  about  his  murder,  by 
which,  when  they  heard  that  Banquo  vras  murdered,  they  suspected  Macbeth. 

"  Then  Macduff  fled  to  England  to  the  king's  son,  and  so  they  raised  an  army,  and  came  into  Scotland,  and  at  Dunston 
Anyse  overthrew  Macbeth.  In  the  mean  time,  while  Macduff  was  in  England,  Macbeth  slew  Macduflf*s  wife  and  children, 
and  after,  in  the  battle,  Macduff  slew  Macbeth. 

*'  Observe,  also,  how  Macbeth's  queen  did  rise  in  the  night  in  her  sleep  and  walk,  and  talked  and  confessed  all,  and  the 
doctor  noted  her  words." 

Here,  then,  the  date  of  this  tragedy  must  be  fixed  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  in  1608,  and 
before  the  representation  at  which  Forman  was  present  in  1610.    Mr.  Collier  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  play  was  a  new  one  wheu  Forman  saw  it  acted.    Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
^that  it  belonged  to  the  last  ten  years  of  Rhakspere's  life. 


SUPPOSKD  SOUBOBS  OF  THE  PlOT. 


That  Shakspere  found  sufficient  materials  for  this  great  drama  in  Holmshed's  'History  of  Scot- 
land '  is  a  fact  that  renders  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  portion  of  the  history,  or  to  point  out  the  authorities  upon  which  the  narrative  of  Holinshed 
was  founded.  Better  authorities  than  Holinshed  had  access  to  have  shown  that  the  contest  for  tlie 
crown  of  Scotland  between  Duncan  and  Macbeth  was  a  contest  of  factions,  and  that  Macbeth  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  Norwegian  allies  after  a  battle  in  which  Duncan  fell :  in  the  same  way 
after  a  long  rule  was  he  vanquished  and  killed  by  the  son  of  Duncan,  supported  by  his  English 
allies.*  But,  with  the  diffei-ences  between  the  real  and  apocryphal  history,  it  is  manifest  that  we 
can  here  have  no  concern.  In  the  Illustrations  of  the  several  acts  we  have  reprinted  the  passages 
in  Holinshed  with  which  Shakspere  was  manifestly  familiar.  His  deviations  from  the  chronider 
will  be  readily  traced.     There  is  another  story,  however,  told  also  in  the  same  narrative,  which 

•  See  Skene's  'Highlanders  of  Scotland,'  vol.  L,  p.  116. 
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MACBETH. 

Shakspere  with  consummate  skill  has  blended  with  the  stoiy  of  Macbeth.     It  is  that  of  <he  murder 
of  King  Duff  by  Donwald  and  his  wife  in  Donwald's  castle  of  Forres  :<— 

"The  king  got  him  Into  his  priry  cismber,  only  with  two  of  his  chamberlains,  who,  haring  brought  him  to  bed,  came 
forth  again,  and  then  fell  to  banqueting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife,  who  had  prepared  divers  delicate  dishes  and  sundry 
sorts  of  drinks  tot  their  reai^upper  or  collation,  whereat  they  sat  up  so  long,  till  they  had  charged  their  stomachs  with  such 
ftill  gorges,  that  their  heads  were  no  sooner  got  to  the  pillow  but  asleep  they  were  so  fast  that  a  man  might  have  removed 
the  chamber  over  them  sooner  than  to  have  awaked  them  out  ol  their  drunken  sleep. 

"  Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  act  greaUy  ta  heart,  yet  through  instigation  of  his  wife  he  called  four  of  his 
servants  unto  him.  (whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  wickfed  intent  before,  and  framed  to  his  purpose  with  large  gifts),  and 
now  declaring  unto  them  after  what  sort  they  should  work  the  feat,  they  gladly  obeyed  his  Instructions,  and.  speedily  going 
about  the  murder,  they  enter  the  chamber  (in  which  the  king  Uy)  a  Uttle  b^ore  cock's  crow,  where  they  seci«tly  cut  hU 
throat  as  he  lay  sleeping,  without  any  bustling  at  all :  and  immediately  by  a  postern  gate  they  carried  forth  the  dead  body 
into  the  fields.  •••••««• 
Donwald,  about  the  time  that  the  murder  was  in  doing,  got  hfan  amongst  them  that  kept  the  watch,  and  so  continued  in 
company  with  them  all  the  residue  of  the  night.  But  in  the  morning,  when  the  noise  was  raised  in  the  king's  chamber  how 
the  king  was  slain,  his  body  conveyed  away,  and  the  bed  all  beraid  with  blood,  he  with  the  watch  ran  thither,  as  though 
he  had  known  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  breaking  into  the  chamber,  and  finding  cakes  of  blood  in  the  bed  and  on  the  floor 
about  the  aides  of  it,  he  forthwith  slew  the  chamberlains  as  guilty  of  that  heinoiu  miurder.  •         •         •         • 

For  the  space  of  six  months  together,  alter  this  heinous  murder  thus  committed,  there  appeared  no  sun  by  day,  nor  moon 
by  night,  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  but  still  was  the  sky  covered  with  cpntinual  clouds,  and  sometimes  such  outrageous  winds 
arose,  with  lightnings  and  tempests,  that  the  people  were  in  great  fear  of  present  destruction.'' 

It  was  originally  the  opinion  of  Steevens  and  Malone  that  a  play  by  Thomas  Middleton,  entitled 
'  The  Witch/  had  preceded  Macbeth,  and  that  Shakspere  was  consequently  indebted  to  Middleton 
for  the  general  idea  of  the  witch  incantations.  Malone  subsequently  changed  his  opinion ;  for  in 
a  posthumous  edition  of  his  'Essay  on  the  Chronological  Order/  he  has  maintained  that  'The 
Witch '  was  a  later  production  than  Macbeth.  We  shall  refer  to  this  question  in  our  Supplementary 
Notice. 

For  the  Local  Illustrations  affixed  to  each  Act  we  haye  the  gratification  of  acknowledging  our 
obligation  to  Miss  Martineau,  who  in  18S8  visited  all  the  localities  to  which  this  tragedy  refers. 
Mr.  Creswicks  sketches,  which  also  adorn  our  pages^  were  made  on  the  seyeral  spots  in  1839. 


COSTUMK. 

The  rudely  sculptured  monuments  and  crosses  which  time  has  spared  upon  the  hills  and  heaths  ot 
Scotland,  however  interesting  to  the  antiquaiy  in  other  respects,  afford  but  very  slender  and  uncer- 
tain information  respecting  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  11th  century; 
and,  attempt  how  we  will  to  decide  from  written  documents,  a  hundred  pens  will  instantly  be 
flourished  against  us.  Our  own  opinion,  however,  formed  long  ago,  has  within  these  few  years  been 
confirmed  by  that  of  a  most  intelligent  modem  historian,*  who  says  "  it  would  be  too  much  perhaps 
to  affirm  that  the  dress,  as  at  present  worn,  in  all  its  minute  details,  is  ancient ;  but  it  is  very  certain 
that  it  is  compounded  of  three  varieties  in  the  form  of  dress  which  were  separately  worn  by  the 
Highlanders  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  each  of  these  may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest 
antiquity.**  These  are : — 1st,  The  belted  plaid ;  2nd,  The  short  coat  or  jacket ;  8rd,  The  truis. 
With  each  of  these,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  the  two  first,  was  worn,  ftx)m  the  earliest  i)eriod8  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  long-sleeved,  saffron-stained  shirt,  of  Irish  origin,  called  the  Leni-croich.t 
Pitscottie,  in  1578,  says,  "they  (the  Scotch  Highlanders)  be  doathed  with  ane  mantle,  with  ana 
schirt,  safi^ned  after  the  Irish  manner,  going  bare-legged  to  the  knee."  And  Nicolay  d'Arfeville, 
cosmographer  to  the  King  of  France,  who  published  at  Paris,  in  1583,  a  volume  entitled  '  La 
Navigation  du  Roy  d'Escosse  Jacques,  cinquiesme  du  nom,  autour  de  son  Royauma  et  Isles  Hebrides 

*  'The  Highlanders  of  Scotland,*  hy  ^W.  F.  Skene,  F.S.A.  Scot.  2  vols.  I2mo.,  London,  Murray,  ISST.— Mr.  Skene  in 
this  excellent  work  has  also  thrown  great  light  upon  the  real  history  of  Macheth,  from  a  earef  ul  investigation  and  compaii- 
son  of  the  Irish  annals  and  the  Norse  Sagas. 

t  "  From  the  Irish  words  leni,  skirtf  and  croich,  s^^roa.*'— Martin's  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

rt  Oi*chadea,  soutz  la  conduite  d' Alexandre  Lindsay,  excellent  Plloie  Escossois/  says,  "thej 
wear,  like  the  Irish,  a  lai^e  full  shirt,  coloured  with  Baffron,  and  orer  this  a  garment  hanging  to 
the  knee,  of  thick  wool,  after  the  manner  of  a  cassock  (soutane).  They  go  with  bare  heads,  and 
allow  their  ha^r  to  grow  yery  long,  and  they  wear  neither  stockings  nor  shoes,  except  some  who 
have  buskins  (botines)  made  in  a  yery  old  fashion,  which  come  as  high  as  the  knees."  Lesley  in 
1 578  says,  "  all,  both  nobles  and  common  people,  wore  mantles  of  one  sort  (except  that  the  nobles 
preferred  those  of  different  colours) ;  those  were  long  and  flowing,  but  capable  of  being  gathered  up 

at  pleasure  into  folds They  had  also  shaggy  rugs,  such  as  the  Irish  use  at  the  present 

day The  rest  of  their  garments  consisted  of  a  short  woollen  jacket,  with  the  sleeyes  open 

below,  for  the  convenience  of  throwing  their  darts,  and  a  covering  for  the  thighs  of  the  simplest 
kind,  more  for  decency  than  for  show  or  defence  against  cold.  They  made  also  of  linen  veiy  large 
shirts,  with  numerous  folds  and  very  large  sleeves,  which  flowed  abroad  loosely  on  their  knees. 
These  the  rich  coloured  with  safiron,  and  others  smeai'ed  with  some  grease  to  preserve  them  longer 
clean  among  the  toils  and  exercises  of  a  camp,  &c."  •  Here  we  have  the  second  yariety — that  of 
the  short  woollen  jacket  with  the  open  sleeves ;  and  this  confirms  most  curiously  the  identity  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  with  the  ancient  Irish  dress,  as  the  Irish  chieftains  who  appeared  at  court  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  were  clad  in  these  long  shirts,  short  open-sleeved  jackets,  and  long  shaggy 
mantles,  the  exact  form  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing  them  engraved  in  the 
*  History  of  British  Contume,*  p.  369,  from  a  rare  print  of  that  period  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Francis  Douce,  Esq.  The  third  \'ariety  is  the  truis,  or  trowso,  "  the  breeches  and  stockings  of  one 
piece,"  of  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  the  braccha)  of  the  Belgic  Qauls  and 
Southern  Britons  in  that  of  Csesar.  The  truis  has  hitherto  been  traced  in  Scotland  only  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1538 ;  and  there  are  many  who  deny  its  having  formed  a  portion  of  the  more  ancient 
Scottish  dress  :  but  independently  that  the  document  of  the  date  above  mentioned  recognises  it  as 
an  established  "Highland"  gainnent  at  that  time,  thereby  giving  one  a  right  to  infer  its  having  long 
previously  existed,  the  incontrovertible  fact  of  a  similar  article  of  apparel  having  been  worn  by  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  great  Celtic  or  Gaelic  family  is  sufficient,  in  our  minds,  to  give 
probability  to  the  belief  that  it  was  also  worn  by  those  of  the  ancient  Scotch  Highlanders.  Mr. 
Skene,  after  remarking  that  it  was  from  the  very  earliest  period  the  dress  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland, 
adds  that  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  think  it  was  introduced  from  that  country ;  but  hints  at  no 
particular  period,  and  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  presume  such  introduction  to  have  taken  place  even 
centuries  prior  to  the  birth  of  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  another  hotly  disputed  point  of  Scottish 
costume,  the  colours  of  the  chequered  cloth,  commonly  called  taHan  and  plaid  (neither  of  which 
names,  however,  originally  signified  its  variegated  appearance,  the  former  being  merely  the  name 
of  the  woollen  stuff  of  which  it  was  made,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  garment  into  which  it  was 
shaped),  the  most  general  belief  is,  that  the  distinction  of  the  clans  by  a  peculiar  pattern  is  of  com- 
paratively a  recent  date :  but  those  who  deny  **  a  coat  of  many  colours "  to  the  ancient  Scottish 
Highlanders  altogether  must  as  imceremoniously  strip  the  Celtic  Briton  or  Belgic  Gaul  of  his 
tunic,  *'  flowered  with  various  colours  in  divisions,"  in  which  he  has  been  specifically  arrayed  by 
Diodorus  Siculus.  The  chequered  cloth  was  termed  in  Celtic,  hreacauy  and  the  Highlanders,  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Logan.f  give  it  also  the  poetical  appellation  of  **  cath-datic*'  signifying  "the 
strife"  or  "war  of  colours."  In  Major's  time  (1612)  the  plaids  or  cloaks  of  the  higher  classes 
alone  were  variegated.  The  common  people  appear  to  have  worn  them  generally  of  a  brown 
colour,  "most  near,"  says  Moniepennie,  "to  the  colour  of  the  hadder"  (heather).  Martin,  in 
1716,  speaking  of  the  female  attire  in  the  Western  Isles,  says  the  ancient  dress,  which  is  yet  worn 
by  some  of  the  vulgar,  called  arisad,  is  a  white  plaid,  having  a  few  small  stripes  of  black,  blue,  and 
red.  The  plain  black  and  white  stuff,  now  generally  known  in  London  by  the  name  of  "  Shepherd's 
plaid,"  is  evidently,  from  its  simplicity,  of  great  antiquity,  and  could  have  been  most  easily  manu- 
factured, as  it  required  no  process  of  dyeing,  being  composed  of  the  two  natural  colours  of  the  fleece. 
Defoe,  in  his  'Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  describes  the  plaid  worn  in  1639  as  "striped  across,  red  and 
yellow ; "  and  the  portrait  of  Lacy  the  actor,  painted  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  represents  him  dressed 
for  Sawney  the  Scot  in  a  red,  yellow,  and  black  truis  and  belted  plaid,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  stuff  of 
the  natural  yellowish  tint  of  the  wool,  striped  across  with  black  and  red. 


*  Jean  de  Beaugns,  it  ho  accompanied  the  French  auxiliaries  to  Scotland  in  1548,  in  like  manner  describes  "  lea  sauvaget,' 
as  he  calls  the  Highhrders,  naked  except  their  stained  shirts  (chemises  taintet)  and  a  certain  light  covering  made  of  wool  of 
various  colours,  cf  rryirg  large  bows  and  similar  swords  and  bucklers  to  the  othen.  i  «  the  Lowlanders. 

t  <  History  of  the  Gcel.'    2  vols.  8vo.    London. 
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MACBETH. 

For  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the  Scotch  of  the  11th  oentury  we  have  rather  more  distinoi 
authority.  The  sovereign  and  his  Lowhmd  chiefe  appear  early  to  have  assumed  the  shirt  of  ring 
mail  of  the  Saxon ;  or,  perhaps,  the  quilted  pamzaar  of  their  Norwegian  and  Danish  inyaders :  but 
that  some  of  the  Highland  chieftains  disdained  such  defence  must  be  admitted  from  the  w^-knovm 
boast  of  the  Earl  Stratheame,  as  late  as  1188,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard:— "I  wear  no 
armour,"  exclaimed  the  heroic  Qa<5l,  ''yet  those  who  do  will  not  advance  beyond  me  this  day." 
It  was  indeed  the  old  Celtic  fashion  for  soldiers  to  divest  themselves  of  almost  every  portion  of 
covering  on  the  eve  of  combat,  and  to  rush  into  battle  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  naked. 

The  ancient  Scottish  weapons  were  the  bow,  the  spear,  the  claymore  (cledheamh-more),  the 
battle-axe,  and  the  dirk,  or  bidag,  with  round  taints,  covered  with  bull's-hide,  and  studded  with 
nails  and  bosses  of  brass  or  iron.  For  the  dress  and  arms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  auxiliaries  of 
Malcolm  the  Bayeux  tapestry  furnishes  perhaps  the  nearest  authority. 

The  Scottish  female  habit  seems  to  have  consisted,  like  that  of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Danish 
women — ^nay,  we  may  even  add  the  ancient  British— of  a  long  robe,  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  a 
full  and  flowing  mantle,  fastened  on  the  breast  by  a  large  buckle  or  brooch  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold, 
and  set  with  common  crystals,  or  precious  gems,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Die 
describeB  Boadicea  as  wearing  a  variegated  robe;  and  the  ancient  mantle  worn  by  Scotchwomen, 
denominated  the  arisad,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  described  by  Martin  as  chequered. 
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iView  frcin  the  Sue  of  Macbetli's  Castle,  Inverness.! 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  L—Jh  open  Place.     Thunder  and 
Lightning. 

Enter  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain?* 

2  Witch,  When  the  hurlj^burly 's »»  done. 
When  the  battle 's  lost  and  won  : 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun."" 


*  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  '*  and  in  rain,'*  to  prerent 
that  misconception  of  the  question  which  might  arise  fjrom 
the  use  of  or.  The  Witches  Invariably  meet  under  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  elements ;  and  this  is  clear  enough  without 
any  change  of  the  original  text. 

b  Hurljfburlp.  In  Peacham's  *  Garden  of  Eloquence/ 
1577,  this  word  is  given  as  an  example  of  that  ornament  of 
language  which  consists  in  "a  name  intimating  the  sound 
of  that  it  signifieth,  as  hurlyburly,  for  an  uproar  and 
tumultuous  atir."  Todd  finds  the  word  in  a  coHection  of 
Scottish  proverbs,  and  therefore  decides  upon  the  propriety 
of  its  use  by  the  Scottish  witch.  Thi-«  is  unnecessary;  for, 
although  Ht  might  belong  to  both  languages,  Spenser  had 
used  it  in  our  own ;  and  it  had  the  peculiar  recommendation 
of  the  Quality  described  by  Peachain  for  its  introduction  in 
a  Ivrical  composition. 

c  We  have  here  the  commencement  of  that  system  of 


1  Witch.  Where  the  place? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath : 


tampering^  with  the  metre  of  Shakspere  in  this  great  tragedy, 
which  universally  prevailed  till  the  reign  of  the  variorum 
critics  had  ceased  to  be  considered  as  firmly  established  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  assault.  When  we  saw  an  edition  of 
Shakspere  bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  Campbell  as  editor, 
and  found  that  the  text  of  that  edition  was  a  literal  reprint 
firom  the  text  of  Steevens,  and  that  consequently  the  loppings- 
ofT  and  patchlngs-on,  the  tianspositlons,  the  substitutions, 
of  a  man  without  an  ear  were  circulated  with  the  im- 
primatur of  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  poets,  we  could 
I  not  but  see  what  a  fe«rful  weed  bad  taste  is. — how  prolific 
^in  its  growth,  how  difficult  to  be  eradicated.  These  remarks 
apply  not  so  much  to  the  particular  instance  before  us  as  to 
the  whole  principle  upon  which  the  metre  of  this  play  haa 
been  regulated.  We  admit  that  it  will  not  do  servilely  to 
follow  the  original  in  every  instance  where  the  commence- 
ment and  close  of  a  line  are  so  arranged  that  it  becomes 
prosaic;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  contend  that  the  desire 
to  get  rid  of  iiemistichs,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of*>^ 
the  dialogue,  and  so  to  alter  the  metrical  arrangement  of  a 
series  of  Tines,  is  to  disfigure,  instead  of  to  amend,  the  poet. 
It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  the  present  editor, 
that  flve-and-twenty  years  have  produced  a  marked  altera- 
tion in  the  principles  of  criticism  applied  to  the  text  of 
Shakspere.    The  line  before  us  reads,  in  the  original, 

*'  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun." 

Steevens  strikes  out  the  as  harsh  and  unnecessary.   Any  one 
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3  micA,  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

1  JTilcA,  I  come,  Qraymalkm !  • 

All,  Paddock  calls : — ^Anon.— 
Fair  is  fool,  and  fool  is  fair : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanisk. 

SCENE  1I.^J  Camp  near  Forres.    Jlanm 
wiihin. 

Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolic,  Donalbaik, 
Lekox,  wUh  Attendant-s,  meeting  a  bleeding 
Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that?    He  can  re- 
port. 
As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mai,  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity: — ^Hail,  brave  friend! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil. 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold,  Doubtful*-  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  ding  together. 
And   choke   their   art.    The   merciless   Mac- 

donwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  that. 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him,)  from  the  western  isles 
Of*  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied;* 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry**  smiling, 
Show*d  like  a  rebel's  whore :  But  tJl  's  too  weak  • 


f  who  hai  ftti  ear  for  the  fine  lyrical  moTement  of  the  whole 
scene  will  see  what  an  exquisite  variety  of  pause  there  is  in 
the  ten  lines  of  which  it  consists.  Take,  for  example,  the 
hne 

'•  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth ;" 
and  contrast  its  solemn  movement  with  what  ha*  preceded 
it.    But  tampering  editors  must  have  ttven  syllablei ;  and 
■0  some  read 

••  There  I  ^  to  meet  Macbeth : " 
others, 

"  Ther«  to  meet  with  grtai  Macbeth : " 
and  others, 

"  There  to  meet  with— ITAoii:?— Macbeth. *» 
Malone  has,  however,  here  succeeded  in  retaining  the  ori- 
ginal line,  by  persuading  himself  and  others  that  there  is  a 
dissyllable, 
a  OraymaWn  is  a  cat ;  Paddock,  a  toad. 
I*  DoublfuL  -So  the  original.  The  common  reading,  doubt' 
fnllf.    **  My  addition,"  says  Steevens,  "  consists  but  of  a 
single  letter." 
e  Of  is  her«  used  in  the  sense  of  with. 
d  Quarry.— So  the  original.    The  common  reading,  on  the 
emendation  of  Hanmer,  is  guarrtL    We  conceive  that  the 
original  word  is  that  used  l^  Shakspere.    In  Coriolanus  we 
have, 

" I'd  make  a  quarrf 

With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance.^ 
It  is  in  the  same  sense,  we  believe,  that  the  soldier  uses 
the  word  quarry:  the  •♦  damned  quarrv"  being  the  doomed 
army  of  kernes  and  gallowRlasses,  who,  although  fortune 
deceitfully  smiled  on  them,  fled  before  the  sword  of  Macbeth, 
and  became  his  ^varry—his  prey. 
10 


Eor  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name,) 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel. 

Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 

Like  valour's  minion,  carv'd  out  his  passage, 

Till  he  faced  the  slave;* 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to 

him. 
Till  he  imseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the 

chaps. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 
Dun,  0,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman! 
Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwracking    storms    and    direful    thunders 

break  ;»► 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to 

<5ome. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  ScoUand, 

mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their 

heels. 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 
Dun,  Dismay'd  not  this  our  captains,  Macbeth 

andBanquoP* 
Sold,  Yes :  As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare, 

the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled   strokes  upon  the 

foe: 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  toll : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 
Dun,  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy 

wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both  :— -Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons. [Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  B,088E. 

Who  comes  here  P 
Mai,  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len,  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes ! 


a  We  follow  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  original. 
Steevens  changes  the  hemistich  thus  :— 

"  Like  valour's  minion, 
Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave." 

b  The  work  break  is  not  in  the  oriffinal.  The  second 
fdio  adds  breaking.  Some  verb  is  wanting ;  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  second  folio  is  some  sort  of  authority  for  the  in- 
trodnetion  of  break,  which  word  was  added  by  Pope. 

0  We  print  this  line  according  to  the  origins!  as 
Alexandrine -a  verse  constantly  Introduced  by  Shakspere 
for  the  production  of  variety. 
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80  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things 
strange. 

Ro8se,  God  save  the  king ! 

Dun,  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  P 

Ros9e.  From  Fife,  great  king, 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict : 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,'  lapp'd  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons, 
Pomt  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  ann,^ 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  And,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us ; — 

Dhh,  Great  happiness ! 

Boue,  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norways'  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes*  inch. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thano  of  Cawdor  shall 
deceive 
^       Qui  l)osom  interest: — Go,  pronounce  his  pre- 
sent«  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  I  'U  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— ^  Heath,    Thunder. 

Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 
3  Witch.  Killing  swine. 
3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou? 
1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her 
lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd : 

— *  Give  roe,'  quoth  I : 
'Aroint  thee,**  witch!*   the  rump-fed  ronyon* 

cries. 
Her  husband  *s  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  0'  the 

Tiger: 
But  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail,* 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I '11  do,  I'll  do,  and  I '11  do. 

•  Beftona**  bridegroom  is  here  undoubtedly  Macbeth ;  but 
Henley  &nd  St^Tens,  fancying  that  the  God  of  War  iiras 

N  meant,  chuckle  over  Shakspere's  ignorance  in  not  knowing 
that  Mars  was  not  the  husband  of  Bellona 

b  This  is  the  original  punctuation,  which  we  think,  with 
Tleck,  is  better  than 

*'  Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm." 
^•«  Without  the  slightest  ceremony  Steevens  omits  the  em- 
phatic wurd  present,  as  "  injurious  to  metre." 

d  Aroint  thee.-  See  King  Lear;  Illustration  of  Act  in., 
Scene  it. 
«  Hungon.-  See  As  You  Like  It ;  Note  on  Act  1 1.,  Scene  1 1. 


2  Witch,  I  'U  give  thee  a  wind. 
1  Witch.  Th*  ari;  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other; 
And  the  very  ports  they  ftlow. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
r  the  shipman's  card. 
I  '11  drain  him  dry  as  hay  :* 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid : 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch,  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrack'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  within* 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum : 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

Jit.  The  weird  ^  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

•  Steerens  says,  "  As  I  cannot  help  supposing  this  scen«  ^ 
to  have  been  uniformly  metrical  when  our  author  wrote  it,  / 
in  its  present  state  I  suspect  it  to  be  clogged  with  interpola- 
tions, or  mutilated  by  omissions."  There  really  appears  no 
foundation  for  the  supposition  that  the  scene  was  uniformly 
metrical.  It  is  a  mixture  of  blank-verse  with  the  seven- 
syllable  rhyme,  producing,  from  its  variety,  %  wild  and 
solemn  effect  which  no  regularity  could  have  achievt4.'-^^ 
*'  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  f 

Killing  twine;" 
is  a  line  of  blank  verse : 
V  "Sister,  where  thou  f" 

a  dramatic  hemistich.    We  have  then  four  lines  of  blank 
verse,  before  the  lyrical  movement.  "  But  in  a  sieve,"  ftc 
••  1 11  give  thee  a  wind. 

Th'  art  kind. 

And  I  another,** 
^is  a  ten-syllable  line,  rhyming  with  the  following  octo-syl- 
labic  line.    So,  in  the  same  maimer, 
"  r  the  shipman's  card. 

I  '11  drain  him  dry  as  hay,*' 
is  a  ten-syllable  line,  rhyming  with  the  following  one  of 
seven  syllables.  Some  editors  have  destroyed  this  metrical 
arrangement  by  changing  •*  TV  art  kind  "  Into  "  Thou  art 
•kind;"  and  "/'//  drain  Mm  dry  as  hay"  Into  ••/  wiU 
drain  him  dry  as  hay."  Capell's  '*lhou  'rl "  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

t>  fTtffrtf.^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  term  is  derived 
fh>m  the  Anglo-Saxon  wtffd^  word  spoken ;  and  in  the  same 
way  that  the  word  fate  is  anything  spoken,  weird  and  fatal 
are  synonymous,  and  equally  applicable  to  such  mysterious 
beings  as  Macbeth's  witches.  We  cannot  therefore  agree 
with  Tieck  that  the  word  is  tciyirflrrf— wilful.  He  says  that 
it  is  written  wayward  in  the  original;  but  this  is  not  so:  it 
is  written  weyward^  which  Steevens  says  is  a  blunder  of  the 
transcriber  or  printer.  We  doubt  this:  for  the  word  is  thus 
written  wenward,  to  mark  that  it  consists  of  two  syllables, 
For  example,  in  the  second  act,  Banquo  says — 

"I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  wtyward  sisters." 
But  it  is  also  written  weyard:-' 

'*  As  the  weyard  women  promls'd,  and  I  fear.*' 
Here  the  word  is  om  syllable,  by  elision,    When  the  poet 
uses  the  word  wayward  in  the  sense  of  wilftil,  the  editors  of 
the  original  do  not  confound  the  words.    Thus,  in  the  third 
act,  Hecate  says— 

*'  And  which  Is  worse,  all  you  hare  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wauward  son." 
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Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine : 
Peace ! — the  chann  *8  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Ba>'qdo. 

Macb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is 't  call'd  to  Forres?— What 
are  these, 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o*  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  't  ?  Live  you  P  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question?    You  seem  to  under- 
stand me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips : — ^You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb,  Speak,  if  you  can ; — ^What  are  you  P 

1  Witch.  All  haO,  Macbeth!   hail  to   thee, 

thane  of  Glamis ! 

2  WitcL  All  hail,  Macbeth!   hail  to   thee, 

thane  of  Cawdor ! 

3  Witch,  All  haU,  Macbeth!   that  shalt  be 

king  hereafter. 
Ban,  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem 
to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fairP — ^I*  the  name  of 
truth. 

Are  ye  fantastical,'  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  show  P    My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  predic- 
tion 

Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 

That  lie  seems  rapt  withad;  to  me  you  speak 
not: 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say,  wbich  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will 
not. 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear, 

Your  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  WUch.  HaU! 

2  Wttch,  Hail! 

3  Witch,  Hail! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou 

be  none : 
So  all  haQ,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 
1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 
more : 
By  SinePs  death  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis; 

ft  Fajfto«/{ca/— belonging  to  fanUty—imaginary. 
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But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  he  king. 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, . 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  P  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  P^—Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath "  bubbles,  as  the  \»'ater 
has. 
And  these  are  of   them:    Whither  are  they 
vanished  ? 
Macb,  Into  tbe  air:   and  what  seem'd  cor- 
poral, melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — *Would  they  had 
staid! 
Ban,  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak 
about  P 
Or  have  we  eaten  on*  the  insane  root,'* 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  P 
Macb,  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 
Ban,  Yop.  shall  be  king. 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not 

so? 
Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune  and  words.  Who  'a 
here? 

Enter  RossE  and  Angus. 

Rosse.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Mac- 
beth, 
The  news  of  thy  success  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend. 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his :  Silenc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  hail 
Came  post  with  post ;  *  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour*d  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent. 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  hb  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

ft  Off.— The  modern  editon  substitute  of;  but  why  should 
vre  reject  an  ancient  idiom  in  our  rage  fbr  modernisinir?  ^'•^.i-^ 

b  Henbane  is  called  intana  in  an  old  book  of  medicine, 
which  Shakspere  might  have  consulted. 
«  The  passage  stands  thus  in  the  orighnal  :— 
"  He  flndi  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afraid  of  what  thyself  did  make, 
Strange  images  of  death,  as  thick  as  Tale 
Can  post  with  post." 
We  venture  to  adopt  the  reading  of  Rowe;  principally  be- 
cause the  expression  "as  thick  as  hail"  was  rendered 
familiar  by  poetical  use :  Spenser  has 

'*  As  thick  as  hail  forth  poured  from  the  iky." 
And  Drayton, 

"  Out  of  the  town  come  quarries  thick  as  hail." 
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Roue,  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  from  hini,  call  thee  thane   of 

Cawdor : 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 
Bam,  What,  can  the  devil  ^peak  trae  ? 

Maeb,  The  thane  of  Cawdor  liyes :  Why  do 
you  dress  me 
En  borrow'd  robes  P 

Ang,  Who  was  the  thane,  liyes  yet ; 

But  tinder  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose. 
Whether  he  was  combined  with  those  of  Nor- 
way; 
Or  did  line  the  rebel  with  hidden  help 
And  vantage ;  or  that  with  both  he  laboured 
In  his  country's  wrack,  I  know  not;» 
But  treasons  capital,  confessed,  and  proved. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb,  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor; 

The    greatest    is    behind. — ^Thanks    for    your 

pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me. 
Promised  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ba/t,  That,  trusted  home, 

Might  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.   But 't  is  strange : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — ^I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men.— 
This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill :  cannot  be  good : — ^If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success. 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  imfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?    Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 
My  thought,  whose  murther  yet  is  but  fantas- 
tical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise;  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 
Ban,  Look,  how  our  partner  's  rapt. 


•  We  follow  the  metricBl  arrangement  of  the  original;^ 
not  a  perfect  one,  certainly. 


Macb,  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why, 
chance  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban,  New  honours  come  upon  Lim 

Like  our  strange  garments ;  cleave  not  to  tlieir 

mould. 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb,  Come  what  come  may, 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban,  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your 

leisure. 
Macb,  Give  me  your  favour  :— 
My  duU  brain  was  wrought  with  things  forgotten. 
Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains  are  registered 
Where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them.— 
Let  us  towud  tiie  king. — *' 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd;  and,  at  more 

time. 
The  interim  having  weighed  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 
Ban,  Very  gladly. 

Macb,  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

\Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV.— Forres.    A  Room  tn  the  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donal- 
BAiN,  Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun,  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  retum'd? 

Mai,  My  liege, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.    But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  hb  treasons ; 
Implored  your  highness*  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it';  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.** 

Bun,  There  *8  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — O  worthiest  cousin ! 

FmIct  Macbeth,  Banquo,  Eosse,  and  Angus. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.    'Would    thou   hadst    less 
deserv'd ; 

•To  get  rid  of  the  two  hemisticbs  these  five  lines  arp^^ 
made  four  in  modern  edltkm«k  y^ 

b  The  metrical  arrangement  of  this  speech  is  decidedly 
improved  in  the  modem  text;  but  the  improvement  is 
not,  as  In  the  cases  where  we  have  rejected  changes,  pro.  / 
duced  by  the  determination  to  effect  an  abnurd  unifbrmityX 
(    The  same  rcmarli  applies  to  Macbeth's  answer  to  the  king. 
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Act  I.] 


MACBETH. 


[SCBVS  V. 


That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say, 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Mach.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    Your  highness*  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  ser- 
vants; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every- 
thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.* 

j)un.  Welcome  hither : 

I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing.— Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserved,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  enfold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban,  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

J)un,  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  wiU  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland:  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only. 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — ^From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb,  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  U3*d 
for  you : 
I  '11  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So  humbly  take  my  leave. 

])^J^^  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

Macb,  The  prmce  of  Cumberland !— That  is  a 
step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap, 

{Aside, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.    Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

[Exit, 

•  Sir  William  Blackstone  interprcU  the  word#<^/5ra8ioptfrf, 
conceiving  that  the  ^hole  ipeech  ii  an  allusion  to  feudal 
homage:  "The  oath  of  allegiance,  or  liege  homage,  to  the 
king  was  absolute,  and  without  any  exception;  but  simple 
homage,  when  done  to  a  subject  for  lands  holdeu  of  him, 
was  always  with  a  saving  of  the  allegiance  (the  love  and 
honour)  due  to  the  sovereign.  « Sauf  la  foy  que  jeo  doy  a 
nostra  seignor  le  roy,'  as  it  is  in  LitUeton."  According  to 
this  interpretation,  then,  Macbeth  only  professes  a  quahlied 
homage  lo  the  khig's  throne  and  state,  as  if  the  king  s  love 
and  honour  were  something  higher  than  his  power  and 
dignity.  We  cannot  understand  this.  Surely  it  is  easier  to 
receive  the  words  In  their  plain  accepution— our  duties  are 
called  upon  to  do  everything  which  they  can  do  M(re/y, 
as  regards  the  love  and  honouz  we  bear  you. 
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Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo;   he  is  full  so 
valiant; 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.    Let  *s  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  ns  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.       IFlouriah,    Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Inverness.    A  Room  in  Macbeth'* 
Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  « They  met  me  In  the  day  of  success ;  and  I 
have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned  in  desire  to 
question  them  further,  they  made  themselves  air,  into  which 
they  vanished.  Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it, 
came  missives  horn  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me,  "Thane  of 
Cawdor;"  by  which  title,  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted 
me,  and  referred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with,  "  Hall, 
king  that  shalt  be  I  •*  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver 
thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness ;  that  thou  mightest 
not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  Ignorant  of  what 
greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart,  and  fare- 
well.' 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promised :— Yet  do  1  fear  thy  na- 
ture ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way:  Thou  wouldst  be 

great; 
Art  not  without  ambition;  but  without 
The  iUness  should  attend  it  What  thou  wouldst 

highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily;  wouldst  not  play 

false. 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win;  thou  'dst  have, 

great  Gkmis, 
That  which  cries,  'Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou 

have  it : 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.'    Hie   thee 

hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  vnth  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
AVhich  fate  and  metaphysical*  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withaL ^What  is  your 

tidings  P 

Enter  an  Attendaint. 

Atten,  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

LadyU.  Thou 'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  himP  who,  wer  *t  so. 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true;  our  thane  is 
comings 

a  Ife/apAyHeo;— fupemataral. 
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ACTl.l 


MACBETH. 


[Scene  VI. 


One  of  my  fellows  liad  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  np  his  message. 

Ladf  M.  Give  him  tendings 

He  brings  great  news.    The  raven  himself  is 
hoarse  \Exii  Attendant. 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.    Come,  yon  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  nnsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-fcdl 
Of  direst  cruelty  1  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  eisct  and  it!     Come   to  my   woman's 

breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murtheiing 

ministers. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!    Come,  thick 

night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  heU, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  h^ven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 

dark,* 
To  ciy,  'Hold,  hold!" Great  Glamis,  wor- 
thy Cawdor ! 

J^^Maobeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
Tlie  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  if.  And  when  goes  hence  P 

Macb,  To-morrow, — ^as  he  purposes. 
Lady  M.  0,  never 

Shall  Sim  that  morrow  see ! 
Tour  faoe,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where 

men 
May  read  strange  matters:— To  beguile  the 

thne. 
Look  like  the  time;   bear  welcome  in  your 

eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue :  look  like  the  innocent 

flower, 
Bat  be  the  serpent  under  it.    He  that 's  coming 

»  Th0  ** blanket  of  the  dark"  has  become  a  familiar 
pduaae,  and  we  are  now  to  change  it,  under  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Collier's  corrected  folio,  to  *'  blackne$t  of  the  dark/' 
The  phrase  In  C7mheUne»  "  If  Csesar  could  hide  the  sun 
Drorn  us  with  a  blanket"  gires  the  kej  to  Lady  Macbeth's 
metaphor.  The  light  of  "  heaven  "  was  to  be  shut  out  by 
the  **  blanket  of  the  dark."    So  Drayton :~ 

*'  The  flQllen  night  in  misty  ruff  is  wrapt." 


Must  be  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  m'ghts  and  days  to  coma 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Ifacb.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeuni, 

SCENE  yL—TAetame,    Before  the  Castle. 

"Hautboys,    Serrants  of  Macbeth  attending. 
Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbadt,  Bak- 
Quo,  Lekox,  Macdupf,  Bosse,  Augus,  and 
Attendants. 

Dnn,  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  aii 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  loVd  mansionry  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his   pendent  bed    and  procreant 

cradle: 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  ob' 

serv'd, 
The  air  is  delicate.' 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Bun,  See,  see !  our  honour'd  hostess ! 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.    Herein  I  teach 

you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God-eyld  ns  for  your  pains. 
Arid  thank  us  for  your  trouble.^ 

Lady  M,  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice   done,  and   then  done 
double. 


a  We  request  our  readers  to  repeat  these  celebrated  lines 
as  we  have  printed  them.  Our  text  is  a  literal  copy  of  the 
original.  Is  not  the  harmony  perfect?  Would  they  yenture 
to  displace  a  syllable?  And  yet  it  was  thus  remodelled  by 
the  master-hand  of  Steeyent,  without  the  sUjjhtest  expUna- 
Uon  or  apology  :— 

*'  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  temple  haunting  martlet,  does  approye, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  Jutty,  Meze,  buttress, 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  hath  made 
His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle :  where  they 
Most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd,  the  air 
Is  delicate." 

b  We  have  restored  the  old  familiar  expression  Ood-eifid, 
as  suiting  better  with  the  playfulness  of  Duncan's  speech 
than  the  God  yield  m  of  Johnson's  text.  Halone  and 
Steevens  each  give  a  very  long  paraphrase  of  the  passage. 
There  is  great  refinement  in  the  sentiment,  but  the  mean- 
ing is  tolerably  clear.  The  love  which  follows  us  is  some- 
times troublesome ;  so  we  give  you  trouble,  but  look  you 
only  at  the  lore  we  bear  to  you,  and  so  bless  us  and  thank 
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Aci  10 


MACBETIL 


[Scene  VII. 


Were  poor  and  single  busiucss,  to  contend 

Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  where- 
with 

Your  majesty  loads  our  house :  For  those  of  old, 

And  the  late  dignities  heap*d  up  to  them, 

We  rest  your  hermits.* 
Dun,  Where  's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 

To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 

And  his  great  lore,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp 
him 

To  his  home  before  us :  Fair  and  noble  hostess, 

We  are  your  guest  to-night. 
Ladjf  M,  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in 
compt. 

To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 

Still  to  return  your  own. 
Dun,  Give  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly. 

And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 

By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  111.— The  same,  A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.    Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb,  If  it  were  done,  when  't  is  done,  then 
't  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal *"  of  time. 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.*    He 's  here  in  double  trust : 

*  7f«niif<«— beadsmen— bound  to  pray  for  a  benefactor. 

b  Shoal^in  the  original,  tekoole,  Theo  jald  corrected  the 
word  to  shoal. 

e  The  entire  passage,  ttom  the  beginning  of  the  speech 
to  this  point,  is  obscure.  Without  venturing  to  alter  the 
common  punctuation,  xre  would  recommend  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  reading  of  the  first  line,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Macready;  and  then  carry  on  the  soliloquy,  as  suggested 
by  that  alteration  :— 

"  Tf  It  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then  'i  were  well. 
It  were  done  quickly,  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catcli. 
With  his  surcease,  success,  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all.     Here,~ 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time. 
We'd  Jump  the  life  to  comr,  but  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  Judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  tnught.  return 
To  plague  the  inventor:  This  cven-hJindt-d Justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  polson'd  chalice 
To  our  own  llps.'^ 
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First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  hb  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murtherer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off : 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  t!ie  wind.— I  have  no 

spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself,* 
And  falls  on  the  other** — How  now,  what  news  f 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

iMdy  M,  He  has  almost  supp'd:  Why  have 
you  left  the  chamber  ? 

Maeb.  Hath  he  ask*d  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not  he  has  P 

Macb,  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  tliis 
business : 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  liave  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Nor  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M,  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?   hath  it  slept 

since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  1  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ?« 

•  It  has  been  proposed  (by  Singleton,  say  the  Cambridtie 
editors)  to  read,  instead  of  t7«e//,  iU  sell,  its  saddle.  How- 
ever  clever  may  be  the  notion,  ^^e  can  scarcely  adroit  the 
necessity  for  the  change  of  the  original.  A  person  (and 
vaulting  ambition  is  personified)  might  be  said  to  overleap 
himself,  as  well  as  overbalance  himself,  or  overcharge  him- 
self, or  overlabour  himself,  or  overmeasure  himself,  or  over- 
reach himself.  There  is  a  parallel  ute  of  the  word  over  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  "  Prove  it  again,  air;  it  may  he 
your  sense  was  set  too  high,  and  so  overwrongkt  itself.'*  Tlie 
word  over  in  all  these  cases  is  used  in  the  sense  of  too  much. 

b  Alter  other  Hanmer  introduced  side.  The  addition  is 
held  to  be  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  plural  noun, 
•sides,  occurs  Just  before.  But  surely  tliis  notion  is  to 
produce  a  jumble  of  the  metaphor.  Macbeth  compares  h's 
intent  to  a  courser :  I  have  no  spur  to  urge  him  on.  Unpre« 
pjired  I  am  abput  to  vault  into  my  seat,  but  I  overleap  my. 
self  and  fai.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  sentence  is  broken 
by  the  entrance  of  the  messenger ;  that  it  is  not  complete  U 
itself;  «nd  would  not  have  been  conipleted  with  side. 

c  We  find  the  adage  In  Hej'wond's  Proverbs,  ir66:— *•  The 
cat  would  eat  fish  and  would  not  wet  her  feet." 
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MACBETH. 


[SCBNB  VII. 


Maeb  Prithee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  b  none. 

La^  M.  What  beast  was  't  then. 

Thai  made  yon  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  dnrst  do  it,  then  yon  were  a  man; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  yon  were,  yon  weald 
Be  so  mnch  more  the  man.    Nor  time,  nor 

place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  yon  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fit- 

n^snow 
Does  nnmake  yon.    I  have  given  snck;  and 

know 
How  tender 't  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  plnck'd  my  nipple  hom  his  boneless  gams. 
And  dasVd  the  brains  ont,  had  I  so  sworn. 
As  you  have  done  to  this. 

Maeb,  If  we  should  fail, 

Lady  M.  We  fail.* 

Bnt  screw  year  coorage  to  the  sticking  place. 
And  we  'U  not  fail.    When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains 


•  We  fail.  This  Is  generally  pointed  We  fail  I— The 
^ulet  self-possession  of  tlie  punctuation  we  have  adopted 
appears  preferable  to  the  original  •'  We /nil  ?" 


Will  I  with  wme  and  wassel  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fame,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  *»  only :  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Tbeir  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  dcatl:^ 
What  cannot  yon  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  P« 

Maeb,  Bring  forth  men-child  en  only, 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothi^  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  received, 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sLepy 

two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done 't? 

Lady  M,  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Maeb,  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth 
know.  [Exeuni. 

•  CowHnctf— overpower. 

b  Limbeek-^emhie,  Shakspere  understood  the  eonstruc* 
tion  of  a  still,  in  this  happy  comparison  of  the  brain  to  thai 
part  of  ft  vessel  through  which  a  distilled  liquor  passes 

c  Quell— xnnrdeT. 


Thagedief.— Vol.  11. 


[Distant  View  of  the  Heatli. 
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»  SoENE  II.—"  Of  kernes  and  gaUowglattei  ie 
tupplied." 

In  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  we  have  this 


"  The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland : 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kemes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array." 

Boraaby  Rich  describes  the  gaUovogloiS  as  a  foot- 
soldier  armed  with  a  skull,  a  shirt  of  mail,  and  a 
gallowglass  sixe.  The  Jeemet  he  denounces  as  the 
very  dross  and  scum  of  the  country,  ready  to  run 
out  with  every  rebel. 

*  SoENE  III. — "  BxLt  in  a  sieve  J  HI  thithei'  sail" 

In  a  pamphlet  called  'News  from  Scotland/ 
1591,  it  is  shown  how  certain  witches,  who  pre- 
tended to  bewitch  and  drown  his  majesty  (our 
James  I.)  in  the  sea  coming  from  Denmark, 
''together  went  to  sea,  each  one  in  a  riddle  or 
cive,  and  went  in  the  same  very  substantially  with 
flagons  of  wine,  making  merry  and  drinking  by 
the  way  in  the  same  riddles  or  cives." 


»  Scene  V.—" Come,  ^ick  night"  &a 

This  celebrated  paasago  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  word 
blanket.  This,  Malone  says,  was  certainly  the 
poet*s  word,  and  **  perhaps  was  suggested  to  him 
by  the  coarse  woollen  curtain  of  his  own  theatre, 
through  which,  probably,  while  the  house  was  yet 
but  half  lighted,  he  had  himself  often  peeped"  But 
Whiter  has  very  ingeniously  illustrated  the  passage 
by  another  view  of  the  subject.  The  internal  roof 
of  the  stage  was  anciently  called  the  heavens. 
This  was  its  known  and  familiar  name,  as  we  have 
previously  had  occasion  to  mention.  (See  Henry 
YI.,  Part  I.  Illustration  of  Act  l)  But  when 
tragedies  were  represented,  the  back  of  the  stage, 
according  to  Malone,  was  hung  with  black.  Whiter 
is  persuaded  that,  on  these  occasions,  the  deco- 
rations about  the  roof,  which  were  designed  to  re- 
present the  appearance  of  the  heavens,  were  also 
covered  with  black.  This,  then,  was  the  *'  blanket 
of  the  dark  "  through  which  **  heaven  "  was  not  to 
"peep."  This  is  certainly  ingenious;  but  is  it 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  passage? 
Drayton,  without  any  stage  associations,  has  this 
line  in  an  early  poem : — 

"  The  sullen  night  in  misty  ruff  is  wrapp'd." 


HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  conduct  our  readers 
through  the  obscure  and  contradictory  traditions 
that  belong  to  the  history  of  Macbeth.  Shakspere 
found  thiB  history,  apocryphal  as  it  may  be, 
graphically  told  in  Holinshed;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  to  select  such  passages  as  must 
necessarily  have  passed  under  the  poet's  eye  in  the 
construction  of  this  great  tragedy. 

"It  fortuned  as  Macbeth  and  Banquo  journeyed 
towards  Forres,  where  the  king  then  lay,  they  went 
sporting  by  the  way  together,  without  other  com- 
pany save  only  themselves,  passing  through  the 
woods  and  fields,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
a  laund,*  there  met  them  three  women  in  strange 
and  wild  apparel,  resembling  creatures  of  elder 
world,  whom  when  they  attentively  beheld, 
wondering  much  at  the  sight,  the  fira(  of  them 


A  plain  amongst  trees. 
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spake  and  said,  All  hail,  Macbeth,  thane  of  Glam- 
mifl  !  (for  he  had  lately  entered  into  that  dignity 
and  office  by  the  death  of  his  father  Smell).  The 
second  of  them  said,  Hail,  Macbeth,  thane  of 
Cawder !  But  the  third  said,  All  hail,  Macbeth, 
that  hereafter  shalt  be  king  of  Scotland  I 

"  Then  Banquo :  What  manner  of  women  (saith 
he)  are  you,  that  seem  so  little  favourable  unto 
me,  whereas  to  my  fellow  here,  besides  high  of- 
fices, ye  assign  also  the  kingdom,  appointing  forth 
nothing  for  me  at  all  ?  Yes  (saith  the  first  of  them), 
we  promise  greater  benefits  unto  thee  than  unto 
him,  for  he  shall  reign  indeed,  but  with  an  un- 
lucky end ;  neither  shall  he  leave  any  issue  behind 
him  to  succeed  in  his  place,  where  contrarUy  thou 
indeed  shalt  not  reign  at  all;  but  of  thee  shall  be 
bom  which  shall  govern  the  Scottish  kingdom  by 
long  order  of  continual  descent.  Herewith  the 
foresaid  women  vanished  inmiediately  out  of  their 
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sight.  This  was  reputed  at  the  first  but  some  vain 
fantastical  illusion  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  inso- 
much that  Banquo  would  call  Macbeth  in  jest  King 
of  Scotland ;  and  Macbeth  again  would  call  him  in 
sport  likewise  the  father  of  many  kings.  But 
afterwards  the  common  opinion  was,  that  these 
romen  were  either  the  weird  sisters,  that  is  (as  ye 
would  say)  the  goddesses  of  destiny,  or  else  some 
nymphs  or  fairies,  endued  with  knowledge  of 
prophecy  by  their  necromantical  science,  because 
everything  came  to  pass  as  tbey  had  spoken. 
For,  shortly  after,  the  Thane  of  Cawder  being 
condemned  at  Forres  of  treason  against  the  king 
committed,  his  lands,  livings,  and  offices  were 
g^ven  of  the  king^s  liberality  to  Macbeth. 

"  The  same  night  after,  at  supper,  Banquo  jested 
with  him,  and  said.  Now,  Macbeth,  thou  hast  ob< 
tained  those  things  which  the  two  former  sisters 
prophesied,  there  remaineth  only  for  thee  to  pur- 
chase that  which  the  third  said  should  come  to 
pass.  Whereupon  Macbeth,  revolving  the  thing 
in  lus  mind,  began  even  then  to  devise  how  he 
might  attain  to  the  kingdom ;  but  yet  he  thought 
witii  himself  that  he  must  tarry  «  time,  w^hich 
should  advance  him  thereto  (by  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence) as  it  had  come  to  pass  in  his  former 
preferment  But  shortly  after  it  chanced  that 
Ring  Duncan,  having  two  sons  by  his  wife,  which 
was  the  daughter  of  Siward  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, he  made  the  elder  of  them,  called  Malcolm, 


Prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  were  thereby  to  ap- 
point him  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  imme- 
diately after  his  decease.  Macbeth,  sou  troubled 
herewith,  for  that  he  saw  by  this  means  his  hope 
sore  hindered,  (whefe,  by  the  old  laws  of  the  realm, 
the  ordinance  was,  that,  if  he  that  should  succeed 
were  not  of  able  age  to  take  the  charge  upon  him- 
self, he  that  was  next  of  blood  unto  him  should  be 
admitted,)  he  began  to  take  counsel  how  he  might 
usurp  the  kingdom  by  force,  having  a  just  quarrel 
so  to  do  (as  he  took  the  matter),  for  that  Duncan 
did  what  in  him  lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner 
of  title  and  claim  which  he  might  in  time  to  oome 
pretend  uuto  the  crown. 

"  The  words  of  the  three  weird  sisters  also  (of 
whom  before  ye  have  heard)  greatly  encouraged 
him  hereunto,  but  specially  his  wife  lay  sore  upon 
him  to  attempt  the  thing,  as  she  that  was  very  am- 
bitious, burning  in  unquenchable  desire  to  beat 
the  name  of  a  queen.  At  length,  therefore,  com- 
municating his  purposed  intent  with  his  trusty 
friends,  amongst  whom  Banquo  was  the  chiefest 
upon  confidence  of  their  promised  aid  he  slew  the 
king  at  Envems,  or  (as  some  say)  at  Botgosvana 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.  Then,  having  a  com 
pany  about  him  of  such  as  he  had  made  piivy  to 
his  enterpiise,  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
king,  and  forthwith  went  unto  Scone,  where  (by 
common  content)  he  received  the  investure  of  the 
kingdom  according  to  the  accustomed  manner." 


[St  Colmet'  Inch.] 

LOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCEHE  IL— "  A  camp  near  Porrei.*' 
Probably  situated  in  the  moors  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  so  as  to  intercept  the  march  of  the  invaders 
from  Fife  to  the  royal  residences  of  the  north. 
Wide  and  almost  level  tracts  of  heath  extend 
southwards  from  Forres,  amidst  which  the  march 
of  an  army  might  be  dlBcemed  from  a  great 
distance.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  stage 
C  2 


direction,  "  Camp  near  Forres,"  does  not  occur  in 

the  original ;  although  it  is  clear  in  the  third  scene 

that   Macbeth   and    Banquo  are    on  their  way 

thither:  — 

*'  How  far  is't  called  to  Forres  r" 

SoENB  II.— "iS*.  Colmei  inch:' 
Inch;  hland.   St.  Colmei ;  Si.  Cohimha* 8.— Th\a 
island  of  St.  Columba  lies  in  the  Fiiili  of  Forth,  off 
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the  ooaat  of  Fife,  a  little  to  the  east  of  North  Queens- 
feny.  Alexander  L  waa  wrecked  on  this  island, 
and  entertained  by  a  hermit.  In  memory  of  his 
preservation  Alexander  founded  a  monastery,  to 
which  great  sanctity  attached  for  many  centuries, 
and  the  remains  of  which  are  still  conspicuous.  It 
was  often  plimdered  by  English  marauders;  but  it 
was  BO  generally  believed  that  the  saint  invariably 
avenged  himself  on  the  pirates,  that  the  sacredness 
of  the  plac€|,  as  the  scene  of  conferences  and  con 
tracts,  remained  unimpaired.  The  "Norweyan 
king"  was  probably  compelled  to  disburse  his  "ten 
thousand  dollars  **  on  this  spot  before  burying  his 
men  on  the  soil  of  Fife,  in  order  to  make  his 
humiliation  as  solemn  and  emphatic  as  possible. 

ScENBlIL— «ii  Heatlir 
Common  supentition  assigns  the  Harmuir,  on 
the  borders  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  as  the  place  of  the 
interview  between  Macbeth  and  the  weird  sisters. 
A  more  dreary  piece  of  moorland  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  Scotland.  Its  eastern  limit  is  about  six  miles 
from  Forres,  and  its  western  four  from  Nairn,  and 
the  high  road  from  these  places  intersects  it  This 
*' blasted  heath"  is  without  tree  or  shrub.  A  few 
patches  of  oats  are  visible  here  and  there,  and  the 
eye  reposes  on  a  fir-plantation  at  one  extremity ; 
but  all  around  is  bleak  and  brown,  made  up  of  peat 
and  bog-water,  white  stones  and  .bushes  of  furze. 
Sand-hills  and  a  line  of  blue  sea,  beyond  which  are 
the  distant  hills  of  Ross  and  Caithness,  bound  it  to 
the  north ;  a  farmstead  or  two  may  be  seen  afar  off; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  castle  rise  from  amidst  a  few  trees 
on  the  estate  of  Brodie  of  Brodie  on  the  north-west. 
There  is  something  startling  to  a  stranger  in  seeing 
the  solitary  figure  of  the  peat-digger  or  rush- 
gatherer  moving  amidst  the  waste  in  the  sunshine 
of  a  calm  autumn  day ;  but  the  desolation  of  the 
scene  in  stormy  weather,  or  when  the  twilight  fogs 
are  trailing  over  the  pathless  heath  or  settling  down 
upon  the  pools,  must  be  indescribable. 


Boece  narrates  the  interview  of  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  with  the  weird  sisters  as  an  actiial  occur- 
rence ;  and  he  is  repeated  by  Holinshed.  Bucha- 
nan, whose  mind  was  averse  from  admitting  more 
superstitions  than  were  necessary  to  historical 
fidelity,  relates  the  whole  scene  as  a  dream  of 
Macbeth's.  It  is  now  scarcely  possible  even  for 
the  imagination  of  the  historical  student  to  make 
its  choice  between  the  scene  of  the  generals,  mounted 
and  attended  by  their  troops,  meeting  the  witches 
in  actual  presence  on  the  waste  of  the  Harmuir, 
and  the  encounter  of  the  aspiring  spirit  of  Macbeth 
with  the  prophets  of  its  &te  amid  the  wilder 
scenery  of  the  land  of  dreams.  As  far  as  the 
superstition  is  concerned  with  the  real  history, 
the  poet  has  bound  us  in  his  mightier  spells.  The 
Witches  of  Shakspere  have  become  realities. 

Scene  III.—**  Tham  of  CHwbM* 
Glamis  Castle,  five  miles  from  For&r,  is  one  of 
the  four  or  five  castles  in  which  the  murder  of  Dun- 
can is  erroneously  declared  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated. Previous  to  1872  a  small  castle,  two  stories 
high,  stood  on  this  spot,  commanding  a  wide  extent 
of  level  country,  bounded  in  one  direction  by  the 
range  of  Dunsinane  hills,  and  within  view  of  Bimam 
hilL  Tradition  assigns  this  old  stronghold  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  Macbeth ;  who,  however,  as 
wUlbe  seen  elsewhere,  couldneverhavedwelt  within 
stone  walls.  The  present  magnificent  edifice  isabove 
a  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  contains  a  hundred 
rooms ;  and  the  walls  of  the  oldest  part  of  the  build- 
ing are  fif  teen,feet  thick.  An  ancient  bedstead  is  pre- 
served in  it,  on  which  it  is  pretended  that  Duncan 
was  murdered.  Glamis  Castle  is  made  by  tradition 
the  scene  of  another  murder — that  of  Malcolm  IL, 
in  1084.  The  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Strathmore  family  (to  whom  it  still  belongs)  in 
1872,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  John  Lyen, 
ancestor  of  the  family,  with  a  daughter  of  Robert 
II.,  from  whom  the  estate  was  received  as  a  gift 
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ScKME  III.—*'  Thane  of  Cawdwr 

Cawdor  Ca&tlo  is  another  Bupposed  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan.  A  portion  of  Duncan's  coat: 
of-mail  is  pretended  to  be  shown  there ;  and  also 
the  chamber  in  which  he  was  murdered,  with  the 
recess,  cut  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  walla,  in  which 
the  king's  valet  hid  himself  during  the  perpetration 
of  the  deed.  Cawdor  Castle  is  about  six  miles  from 
Nairn,  and  stands  on  a  rising  ground  above  the 
windings  of  the  Calder,  overlooking  a  wide  tract  of 
woodland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Moray  Firth. 
It  has  a  moat  and  drawbridge ;  and  a  part  of  it^ 
without  date,  shows  marks  of  very  high  antiquity. 
The  more  modem  part  bears  the  date  of  1510.  Tra- 


dition says  that  the  original  builder  of  this  castle 
was  desired  to  load  an  ass  with  the  gold  he  oould 
afford  for  his  edifice,  to  follow  where  the  ass  should 
lead,  and  build  where  it  should  stop.  The  ass 
stopped  at  a  hawthorn  in  the  wood,  and  this  haw- 
thorn was  built  into  the  centre  chamber  of  the 
groimd-floor  of  the  castle.  There  it  is  still,  worn 
and  cut  away  till  it  is  a  slender  wooden  pillar  in  the 
midst  of  the  antique  apartment.  Beside  it  stands 
the  chest  which  contained  the  gold ;  and  here,  it  is 
supposed,  did  the  train  of  Duncan  mingle  in  revel 
with  the  servants  of  Macbeth  on  the  night  of  the 
murder.  The  stranger  who  stands  in  the  low,  dim 
vault,  regrets  that  history  and  tradition  cannot  be 
made  to  agree. 


[Cawdor  Cattle.] 


ScENi  IV.—"  Forrti.    A  Bom,  in  the  Palace.*' 

Forres  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  At  its  west- 
em  extremity  there  is  an  eminence  commandiag 
the  river,  the  level  country  to  the  coast  of  Moray 
Firth,  and  the  town.  On  this  spot,  advantageous 
for  strength  and  survey,  stand  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  very  massive, 
and  the  aKhitecture  Saxon.  Tradition  declares 
that  before  this  castle  was  built  the  fort  stood  there 
in  which  King  Duflfus  was  murdered  in  965  or  966. 
It  is  probable  that  this  fort  was  the  residence  of 


Duncan,  and  afterwards  of  Macbeth,  when  the 
court  or  royal  army  was  at  Forres.  The  imagina- 
tion of  the  student  of  the  chroniders  or  of  Shak- 
spere  fixes  on  this  green  mound  as  the  spot  where 
Macbeth  bent  the  knee  to  his  sovereign,  while 
internally  occupied  with  the  greetings  which  had 
just  met  him  on  the  Harmuir. 

Scene  V.—"  Invemeu.    A  Boom  in  MacbMn 

Castle." 
Boece  declares  that  Macbeth's  castle,  in  which 
Duncan  was  murdered,  was  that  which  stood  on  an 
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eminence  to  the  south-east  of  the  toWb  of  Inver- 
nesB.  It  is  certain  that  the  building,  called  a  castle, 
which  stood  there^  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  the  son  of  Duncan,  who  built  an- 
other on  a  different  part  of  the  hilL  It  was  this 
last,  dismantled  in  the  war  of  1745,  which  Dr.  John- 
son and  Boswell  entered  in  1773,  apparently  with- 
out any  suspicion  that  it  was  not  the  identical  place 
in  which  Duncan  was  received  by  Lady  Macbeth. 
Boswell  not  only  recognises  the  "  pleasant  seat "  of 
the  building,  but  looks  up  with  veneration  to  the 
battlements  on  which  the  raren  croaked.  He  de- 
clares— "  I  had  a  romantic  satisfaction  in  seeing 
Dr.  Johnson  actually  in  it."  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  researches  of  antiquarians,  that  the  castles 
of  Macbeth's  days  were  not  built  of  stone  and  mor- 
tar at  alL  The  ''vitrified forts,"  whose  vestiges  are 
found  scattered  over  Scotland,  and  which  are  con- 
jectured to  be  the  work  of  the  primitive  Celtic  in- 
habitants, remain  a  mystery,  both  at  to  their  con- 
struction and  purposes ;  but^  with  the  exception  of 
these,  there  are  no  traces  of  erections  of  stone  of 
so  early  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Duncan.  The 
forts  and  castles  of  those  days  appear  to  have 
been  composed  of  timber  and  sods,  which  crumbled 
and  dissolved  away  ages  ago,  leaving  only  a  faint 
circle  upon  the  soil,  to  mark  the  place  where 
they  stood.  It  is  thus  that  the  site  of  Lunfanan 
Fort  (the  supposed  scene  of  Macbeth's  death)  has 
been  ascertuned.     This  fact  about  the  method  of 


building  in  that  age  settles  the  question  of  Duncan's 
murder  at  Cawdor  Castle,  or  Glamis,  or  any  other 
to  which  that  event  has  been  assigned.  It  could 
not  have  taken  plaoe  in  any  building  now  in 
existence. 

It  is  now  believed  by  some  th«t  Duncan  was  not 
assassinated  at  all,  but  slain  in  battle.  Later  his- 
torians follow  Boece  in  his  declaration  that  the  king 
was  murdered  in  Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness ; 
but  the  register  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew's  says, 
"  Doncath  interfectus  est  in  Bothgonanan,"  For- 
dun  says  that,  being  wounded,  he  was  oonYcyed  to 
Elgin,  and  died  there.  The  meaning  of  Bothgona- 
nan  being  "  the  smith's  dwelliug,"  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  king  was  murdered  by  ambushed 
assassins,  at  or  near  a  smith's  dwelling,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elgin. 

Supposing  the  murder  to  have  taken  place, 
however,  at  Macbeth's  castle  at  Inverness,  the 
abode  might  well  be  said  to  have  "a  pleasant 
seat"  The  hill  overhangs  Ihe  river  Ness,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  surrounding 
levels,  and  the  mountains  which  enclose  Loch  Ness 
to  the  west  The  eminence  is  at  present  crowned 
with  the  new  castle,  which  contains  the  courts 
and  the  offices  connected  with  them.  No  vestiges 
remain  of  Malcolm's  castle,  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswell  as  the  Macbeth's  castle  of  Boece  and 
Shakspere. 
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SCENE  L—Tks  same.    Court  wUhiM  the  Qutle. 

Enter  Banquo  aiul  Fleance  witA  a  torch. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  Tlie  moon  is  down;  I  have  not  heard 

the  clock. 
Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
Fie.  Itake't, 'tis  late,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword. — ^There's  hus- 
bandry* in  heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — Take   thee   that 

too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  Merciful  powers ! 


■  nu9bmndrf-~itv%9i\Xy. 


Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword; — 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  toith  a  torch. 

Who's  there? 

Macb.  A  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  res  I  ?    The  king's 
a-bed: 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices  :* 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  i\\ 
In  measureless  content. 


•  Offices.— TYiU  is  the  original  word.  Malone  would  read 
officers;  but  it  i»  of  little  consequence,  whether  the  largess 
was  sent  to  the  servants  or  the  servants'  hall. 
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Maeb,  Being  unprepaPd, 

Oar  will  became  the  seironi  to  defect ; 
Which  elae  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban,  All 'swell. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  hare  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that 

business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban,  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb,  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,* — 
when 't  is. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none. 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  dearj 
I  shall  be  oounsell'd. 

Macb,  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban,  Thanks,  sir ;  the  like  to  you ! 

[Exit  Banqxto  and  Flbance. 

Macb,  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink 
is  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?    Ck>me,  let  me 

dutch  thee : 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling;  as  to  sight  P  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon^  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — ^There's  no  such 

thing. 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.— Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curiain'd  sleep  :^  witchcraft  celebrates 


*  Coff«Ml— union.  Macbeth  coTertly  sayt,  If  you  vill 
unite  yourself  to  xnj  fortunes.  Malone  proposes  to  read 
tonteni,  Tieck  says  that  Macbeth  here  purposely  uses  ao 
obscure  form  of  words. 

^  Dudgeon— i\it  handle  of  the  dagger. 

e  After  sleep  we  find  now  in  seTeral  editions.  D'Avenant, 
in  his  alteration  of  the  play,  added  the  word,  which  sub- 
sequent editors  adopted.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Shakspere 
"introduced  the  long  pause  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
description. 
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Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murther, 

Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 

pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,*  towards  his 

design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. ^Thou  sure**  and  firm-set 

earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,*  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — ^Whiles  I  threat  he 

lives: 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  giv^. 

[A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  heU.  [Exil, 

SCENE  II. -^TAe  same. 

Enter  Ladt  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk 

hath  made  me  bold  : 

What  hath  quench'd  them  hath  given  me  fire : — 

Hark !    Peace !    It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd, 

The  fatal  bellman  wb'ch  gives  the  stem'st  good 

night. 
He  is  about  it  :<*  The  doors  are  open; 

1^  a  Stridei.  Sides  is  the  word  of  the  old  copies ;  but  Pope 
Changed  it  to  iiridee,  A  doubt  then  arises  whether  this  word 
is  compatible  with  "  stealthy  pace."  Johnson  says  that  a 
ravishing  stride  is  an  action  of  riolence,  impetuosity,  and 
tumult.  This  is  denied ;  and  we  have  examples  given  of  a 
*  •  leisurable  stride  "  and  * '  an  easy  stride."  The  word»  in  its 
usual  acceptation,  and  looking  at  its  etymology,  does  not 
convey  the  motion  of  stealthy  and  sUent  movement  We 
receive  it  as  Milton  uses  it  :— 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
Jhe  monster  moving  onward  came  as  fkst 
rith  horrid  strides,  hell  trembled  as  he  strode." 
Can  we  reconcile  then  the  word  sidee  with  the  context  f 
Tieck  contends  that  tides  has  been  received  as  the  seat  of 
the  passions,  and  is  so  here  poetically  used.    We  have 
some  doubt  of  this ;  although  we  do  not  reject  the  opinion. 
Might  we  not  receive  sides  as  a  verb,  and  read  the  passage 
thusf— 

"  Wither'd  murther, 
Alarum*d  bv  his  sentfaiel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus,  with  his  stealthy  pace 
(Which  Tarquin's  ravishing  sides)  towards  his  design. 
Moves  like  a  ghost." 
To  side  Is  to  match,  to  balance,  to  be  in  collateral  position 
Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Sejanus,' 

"  Whom  he,  upon  our  low  and  suflRering  necks, 
Hath  rais'd  from  excrement  to  side  the  god<t  t " 
In  the  passage  before  us,  ''murther"  "with  his  stealthy 
pace,"  which  pace  sides^  matches,  "  Tarquin's  ravishing," 
f ravishing  a  noun,)  moves  like  a  ffhost  towards  his  design. 
This  conjecture  has  been  noticed  by  the  Cambridge  editors, 
but  they  adopt  strides,  as  do  most  other  recent  commentators. 
Although  a  conjectural  emendation,  strides  gives  a  clear 
meaning,  however  imperfect, 
o  Snre.— The  original  has  sowre. 

e  The  original  has  *'  which  they  may  walk."  Tieck  de- 
fends the  oitginal  reading,  as  ungrammatical,  singular,  and 
perfectly  dream-like.  Is  not  this  to  refine  somewhat  over- 
much t 

d  Here  we  follow  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  origituU, 
with  a  slight  deviation  in  the  subsequent  lines. 
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And  the  surfeited  grooms  do  mock  their  charge 
with  snores: 

I  have  drugged  their  possets, 

Tliat  dettth  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 

Whether  they  live,  or  die. 
^aeh.  \WUhin:\  Who's  there?— what,  hoa!» 
Ladji  M.   Alad^l    I   am   afiraid  thej  hare 
awak'd. 

And  'tis  not  done:— the  attempt,  and  not  the 
deed, 

Ck)nfouids  ns:— Hark!— I  laid  their  daggers 
ready. 

He  oonld  not  miss  them. — ^Had  he  not  resembled 

My  fSftther  as  he  slept  I  had  done't — ^My  hus- 
band! 

EtUer  Macbeth. 

Maeb,  I  have  done  the  deed : — ^Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  F 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the 
crickets  ciy. 
Did  not  you  speak  P 
Macb,  WhenP 

lady  M.  Now. 

Maed,  As  I  descended  ? 

La(fy  M.  Ay. 
Macb.  Hark!— 
Who  lies  i*  the  second  chamber  P 
Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb,  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

[Looking  on  his  hands, 
LadyM,  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry 

sight. 
Macb.  There 's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep. 
And  one  cried,  'murtherl'  that  they  did  wake 

each  other; 
I  stood  and  heard  them :  but  they  did  say  their 

prayers. 
And  address'd  them  again  to  sleep." 
Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
Macb.  One  cried, '  God  bless  usi'  and  *Amen,' 
the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's 

hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  amen. 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 
Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce, 
amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.       These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

•  Hen  again  we  tollow  tUe  original  regulation  of  the 
Knee 


Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sleep 

no  more ! 
Macbeth    does  murther  sleep,' — the    innocent 

sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelPd  sleave  *  of  care. 
The   death  of  each   day's  life,  sore   hibour's 

bath. 
Balm  of  hurt   minds,  great   nature's   second 

course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.^ 
Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  P 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  'Sleep  no  more!'  to  all 
the  house : 
'Glamis  hath  murther'd  sleep:  and  therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
morel' 
Lady  M.  "VVTio  was  it  that  thus  cried  P    Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things : — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the 

place? 
They  must   lie  there:   Go,  cany  them;    and 

smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  'U  go  no  more ; 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on 't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers:  The  sleeping,  and  the 

dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil    If  he  do  bleed, 
I  *11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

\Exit.    Knocking  within. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 

How  is  't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals 

me? 
What  hands  are  here  ?    Ha !  they  pluck  out 

mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine 
Making  the  green,  one  red.* 

a  5/Mre— nnij^rought  silk— the  tJMezza  of  the  Italian*. 
<>  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  *  voice 
ends.    Hanmer  carried  it  to  the  end  of  Macheth's  speech. 
Johnson  made  it  stop  at ' murther  sleep;'  the  remainder  of    « 
the  speech  being  Macbeth's  comment. 
«  Hey  wood  has  this  passage: 

"  The  multitudes  of  seas  dyed  red  with  blood." 
This  gives  us,  we  think,  the  meaning  of  multitudinouM 
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Re-enter  Ladf  Macbeth. 


1      a< 
V     e: 


Ladjf  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour;  but 

I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.    [KnockJ]    I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry : — ^retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then !    Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.— [JSjfo^ib'ii^.]    Hark ! 

more  knocking: 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  kst  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers:— Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb,  To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not 

know  myself.  [^Knock, 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking ;  !•  would  thou 

couldst !  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  HI,— The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter.    [Knocking  tcithin. 

Porter,  Here  's  a  knocking,  indeed!  If  a 
man  were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old 
turning  the  key.  [Knocking,']  Knock,  knock, 
knock :  Who 's  there,  i'  the  name  of  Belzebub  P 
Here 's  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  plenty :  Come  in  time ;  have  nap- 
kins enough  about  you ;  here  you  'U  sweat  for 't. 
[Knocking,]  Knock,  knock:  Who  's  there, 
i*  the  other  devil's  name  ?  'Faith,  here  *s  an  equi- 
Tooator,  that  could  swear  in  both  the  scales 
against  either  scale;  who  committed  treason 
enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equivocate 
to  heaven:  O,  come  in,  equivocator.  [Knocking^ 
Knock,  knock,  knock :  Who  's  there  ?  'Faith, 
here 's  an  English  tailor  come  hither,  for  steal- 
ing out  of  a  French  hose :  Come  in,  tailor ;  here 
you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking,]  Knock, 
knock :  Never  at  quiet !  What  areyon  P — ^But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I  '11  devil-porter  it  no 
further :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all 
professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  ever- 


Upon  the  mode  of  reading  thefollowinff  line  the  eommen- 
tators  are  at  variance.    In  the  original  it  stands 

"  Making  the  green  one,  red." 
This  Malone  adopts.    The  reading, 

*'  Making  the  green,  one  red," 

was  suggested  by  Morphv  in  the  'Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  and 

adopted  by  Steevens.    There  can  be  little  doubt,  we  appre- 


iiend,  of  the  proprietr  of  the  alteration.    We  have  a  similar 
expression  in  Milton^s  '  C 


J- 


Comas,' 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air." 
•  Steevens  reads  "jljr,  would  thou  couldst."    He  is  pro- 
bably right,  for  ajr  is  invariably  written  /  in  the  old  copy. 
"A  the  pronoun  appears  to  us  more  emphatic. 
26 


Listing  bonfire.     [Knocking.]    Anon,  anon;   I 
pray  you,  remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to 
bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  kte  ? 

Port,  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the 
second  cock :  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things. 

Macd,  What  three  things  does  drink  espe- 
cially provoke  ? 

Pofi,  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and 
urine.  Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unpro- 
vokes :  it  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away 
the  performance :  Therefore,  much  drink  may  be 
said  to  be  an  equivocator  with  lechery :  it  makes 
him,  and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it 
takes  him  off;  it  persuades  him,  and  disheartens 
him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to :  in 
conclusion,  equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and, 
giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd,  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
night. 

Port,  That  it  did,  sir,  i*  the  very  throat  o*  me: 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie;  and,  T  think, 
being  too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my 
legs  sometime,  yet  t  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd,  Is  thy  master  stirring  P — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len,  Good  morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Macb,  Good-morrow,  both ! 

Macd,  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  P 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd,  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb,  I  'U  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd,  I   know  this   is   a  joyful  trouble  to 
you; 
But  yet 't  is  one. 

Macb,  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd,  I  'U  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For 'tis  my  limited*  service.      [firiV  Macduff. 

Len,  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day  P 

Macb,  He  does : — ^he  did  appoint  so.'* 


a  £t0i</«d~appointed. 

^  Steevens  writes  the  passage  thus : — 

*'  Goes  the  king 
From  hence  to-day  f 
Macb.  He  does :— he  did  appoint  so." 

We  reject  such  forced  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  hemUtich 
and  the  Alexandrine. 
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Len,  The  night  has  been  unruly:  Where  we ' 
lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down :  and,  as  they 

•      say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air;  strange  screams  of 

death: 
And,  prophesying  with  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion  and  confua'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  wo^l  time. 
The  obscure  bird  damour'd  the  live-long  night : 
Some  say  the  earth  was  feverous  and  did  shake.* 
Mach.  T  was  a  rough  night. 
Zm.    My   young   remembrance   cannot   pa- 
rallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Be-^iUer  Macdupf. 

Maed,  0  horror  1  horror!  horror! 
Tongue,  nor  hearty  cannot  conceive,  nor  name 
thee! 
Maeb.  Len.  What 's  the  matter  P 
Macd,  CJonfusion  now  hath  made  his  master- 
piece! 
Most  sacrilegions  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anomted  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 
Macb.  What  is't  you  say?  the  lifeP 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  P 
Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy 
your  sight 
With  a  new  Gorgon : — ^Do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,    and   then    speak   yourselves.  —  Awake! 
awake! — 

[ExeutU  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring   the  alarum-bell: — Murther!    and  trea- 
son! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain !  Malcolm !  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counter- 
feit, 
And  look  on  death  itself! — up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image Malcolm !  Banquo ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like 

sprites. 
To  countenance  this  horror !  Ring  the  bell.^ 

[Bell  rings, 

EtUer  Lady  Macbeth. 

Ladjf  M.  What 's  the  business, 


A  We  here  follow  the  regulation  of  the  original.  But  we 
hate  adopted  a  punctuation  suggested  by  a  Mend,  which 
"^connects  ••  the  obscure  bird"  with  "  prophesying." 

b  The  words  ^*ring  the  bell**  form  part  of  the  original 
text;  and  the  stage  direction,  **beU  ringi,'*  immediately 
follows.  -  Theobald  and  other  commentators  strike  out 
"  ring  the  bell,"  contending  that  these  words  also  were  a 
stage  direction.  But  how  natural  is  it  that  Kacduff,  having 
preriously  cried  '*  ring  the  alarum-beU,"  should  repeat  the 
order! 


That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  P  speak,  speak ! 

Macd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak: 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murther  as  it  feU. 

Enter  Banquo. 

0  Banquo!  Bauquo!  our  royal  master's  mur- 

ther'd! 
Lady  M.  Woe,  alas !  what,  in  our  house  r 
JBan.  Too  cruel,  anywhere. 

Dear  Duft  I  prithee  contradict  thyself. 

And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Be-enier  Macbeth  and  Lenox, 

Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this 
chance, 

1  had  liv'd  a  Wessed  time ;  for,  from  this  in- 

stant, 
There 's  nothii^  serious  in  mortality : 
All  is  but  toys :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  P 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know 't. 

The  spring,  the  head:  the  fountain  of   your 

blood 
Is  stopp'd ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 
Macd,  Your  royal  father 's  murther'd. 
Mai.  0,  by  whom  P 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done't: 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with 

blood. 
So   were   their   daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we 

found 
Upon  their  pillows ;  they  star'd,  and  were  dis- 
tracted; 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 
Macb.  0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 
Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  P 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'i  temperate, 
and  furious. 
Loyal,  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  P  No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason.— Here  lay  Duncan^ 
His  silver  skin  lao'd  virith  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  looVd  like  a  breach 
nature 
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For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance:  there,  the  mur- 

therers, 
Stcep'd   m  the   ooloors  of  their  trade,  their 

daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore:  Who  could 

refrain 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  P 
Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  hoa ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 
MaL  Why  do  we  hold  our  toflgues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don,  What  should  be  spoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush,  and  s^ize  us  P   Let 's  away ;  our 

tears 
Are  not  yet  brew*d. 

Mai,  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 
Ban,  Look  to  the  lady  :-^ 

\Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  ouL 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work. 
To  know  it  further.    Fears  and  scniples  shake 

us: 
Li  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand;  and,  thence. 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 
Macd.  And  so  do  I.' 

All,  SoaU. 

Macb.  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 
All,  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 
Mai,  What  will  you  doP    Let's  not  consort 
with  them: 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy:  I'll  to  Eng- 
land. 
Don.  To  Lreland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are. 
There 's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in 

blood. 
The  nearer  bloody. 

Mal,  This  mnrtherous  shaft  that's  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.    Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away :  There  *s  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Exeunt, 

«  This  speech  in  the  original  belongs  to  Macduff;  bnt, 
without  any  explanation*  it  is  giren  by  the  varioraro 
editors  to  Macbeth. 

2S 


SCENE  Vf, -^Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  BossB  and  an  old  Man. 

Old  M,  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember 
well: 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange;  but  this 

sore  night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Eosse.  Ah,  good  father. 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's 

act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage:  by  the  dock,  'tis 

day. 
And   yet  dark  night  strangles   the  travelling 

lamp : 
Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  livmg  light  should  kiss  it  P 

OldM,  'Tb  unnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday 

last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 
Bosse.  And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most 
strange  and  certain,) 
Beauteous  ^nd  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung 

out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.             'T  is  said,  they  eat  each  other. 
Rosse,  They  did  so;  to  the  amazement  of 
mine  eyes. 
That  look'd  upon't.     Here  comes  the  good 
Macduff : 

Enter  Macdupp. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  P 

Macd,  Why,  see  you  not  P 

Bosse,  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than 
bloody  deed  P 

Macd,  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Bosse,  Alas,  the  day ! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  P' 

Maed,  They  were  subom'd : 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Bosse,  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then  't  is  most  like 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

•  iVetomf— propose. 
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Macd.  He  is  already  xiam*d ;    and  gone  to 
Scone, 
To  be  inyested. 

Rone.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  P 

Macd,  Gamed  to  Colme-kill; 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  P 

Mned.  No  cousin,  I'll  to  Fife. 


R'isie.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done 
there : — adieu ! 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 
Eosse.  Farewell,  father. 
Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you,  and  with 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of 
foes  I  [Eteu^J. 


(In,  a.] 
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»  SoENK  IL— "  Who*8  there  t— what,  hoaT 

XrrxR  "That  BummonB  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell,** 
Tieck  insertB— **  he  cwccfwia  "— and  says,  "  we  learn 
afterwards  that  he  descends.  I  have  inserted  this 
stage  direction  that  the  reader  may  the  better  un- 
derstand the  construction  of  the  old  theatre." 
Again,  when  Macbeth  calls  out  '*  Who's  there?"  he 
inserts,  before  tlie  exclamation,  **he  appears  above,** 
and  after  it,  "he  again  withdraws.*'  Tieck  says, 
'*  I  have  also  added  these  directions  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity.  The  editors  make  him  say  this  with- 
out being  seen — *within,*— which  is  an  impossibility. 
To  whom  should  he  make  this  inquiry  within  the 
chambers,  where  all  are  sleeping  f  The  king,  be- 
sides, does  not  sleep  in  the  first,  but  in  the  second 
chamber;  how  loud  then  must  be  the  call  to  be 
heard  from  within  the  second  chamber  in  the  court- 


yard below '  The  original  at  this  passage  has  'Enter 
Matheth*  1  explain  this  peculiar  direction  thus : — 
Macbeth  lingers  yet  a  moment  within :  his  unquiet 
mind  imagines  it  hears  a  noise  in  the  court  below, 
and  thoughtlessly,  bewildered,  and  erased,  he 
rushes  back  to  the  balcony,  and  calls  beneath, 
*  Who's  there  ?*  in  bis  agony,  however,  he  waits  for 
no  answer,  but  rushes  back  into  the  chambers  to 
execute  the  miuxler.  Had  Fleance,  or  Banquo,  or 
even  any  of  the  servants  of  the  house,  whom  he 
had  but  just  sent  away,  been  beneath,  the  whole 
secret  deed  would  have  been  betrayed.  I  consider 
this  return,  which  appears  but  a  mere  trifle,  as  a 
striking  beauty  in  Shakspere's  drama.  He  delights 
(because  he  always  sets  tragedy  in  activity  through 
passion  as  well  as  through  intrigue)  in  suspending 
success  and  failure  on  a  needle's  point.** 


[Coronation  Chair.] 
LOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SoBNB  IV.—  '*And  gone  to  Scone, 

To  be  invested:* 

The  ancient  royal  city  of  Scone,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Piotish  kingdom,  lay  two 
miles  northward  from  the  present  town  of  Perth. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Kenneth  M'Alpin,  and  there 
30 


was  a  long  series  of  kings  crowned  on  the  cele- 
brated stone  enclosed  in  a  chair,  now  used  as  the 
seat  of  our  sovereigns  at  coronations  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  stone  was  removed  to  Scone  from 
Dunstaffnage,  the  yet  earlier  residence  of  the  Scot- 
tish kings,  by  Kenneth  II.,  soon  after  the  founding 
of  the  abbey  of  Scone  by  the  Culdees  in  838,  and 
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was  transferred  by  Edward  I.  to  Weetminster 
Abbey  in  1296.  This  remarkable  stone  is  reported 
to  have  found  its  way  to  Dunstaffnage  from  the 
plain  of  Luz,  where  it  was  the  pillow  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  while  he  dreamed  his  dream. 

An  aisle  of  the  abbey  of  Scone  remains.  A  few 
poor  habitations  alone  exist  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  royal  city. 

ScKNB  IV.—  "  Where  is  Duncan^a  body  t 

Carried  to  Colme-JeiU.*' 

Colme-hiU   (St.    Columba's    Cell).      Icolm-kiU, 
ffytma,   Tona. — ^The  island  of  lona,  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  island  of  Mull,  off 
the  western  coast  of  Ai^le,  was  the  place  of  sepul- 
ture of  many  Scottish  kings;  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, of  several  Irish  and  Norwegian  monarchs. 
This  little  island,  only  three  miles  long  and  one 
and  a  half  bi*oad,  was  once  the  most  impoi-tant  spot 
of  the  whole  duster  of  British  Isles.    It  was  inha- 
bited by  Druids  previous  to  the  year  563,  when 
Colum  M'Felim  M'Fergus,  afterwards  called  St. 
Columba,  lauded  with  twelve  companions,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  Christianity.  A  monastery  was  soon 
establi^ed  on  the  spot,  and  others  afterwards  arose 
in  the  neighbouring  isles,  and  on  the  mainland.  A 
noble  cathedral  was  built,  and  a  nunnery  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  the  ruins  of  both  of  which  still 
remain.    The  reput^ition  of  the  learning,  doctrine, 
and  discipline  of  these  establishments  extended  over 
the  whole  Christian  world  for  some  centuries ;  de- 
votees of  rank  or  other  eminence  strove  for  admis- 
sion into  them ;  missionaries  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications issued  fix)m  them;  the  records  of  royal 
deeds  were  preserved  there ;  and  there  the  bones 
of  kings  reposed.   Historians  seem  to  agree  that  all 
the  monarchs  of  Scotland,  from  Kenneth  III.  to 
Macbeth,  inclusive— that  is,  teom  973  to  1040— were 
buried  at  lona ;  and  some  suppose  that  the  cathe- 
dral was  a  place  of  royal  sepulture  from  the  time  of 
its  ei*ectiou.  The  island  was  several  times  lud  waste 
by  the  Danes  and  by  pirates;  and  the  records  wliich 
were  saved  were  removed  to  Ireland  in  consequence 


of  the  perpetual  peril ;  but  the  monastic  establish 
ments  survived  every  such  attack,  and  remained  in 
honour  till  the  year  1661,  when  the  Act  of  the 
Convention  of  Estates  was  passed,  by  which  all 
monasteries  were  doomed  to  demolition.  Such 
books  and  records  as  could  be  found  in  lona  were 
burnt,  the  tombs  were  broken  open,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  host  of  crosses  thrown 
down  or  carried  away. 

The  cathedral  of  lona,  as  seen  afar  off  from  the 
outside  of  Fingal's  Cave  in  Staffa,  standing  out 
against  the  western  sky,  is  a  singular  object  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  of  the  ocean, 
— the  only  token  of  high  dvilization — the  solitary 
record  of  an  intellectual  world  which  has  passed 
away.  It  presides  over  a  wide  extent  of  stormy 
waters,  with  their  scattered  isles ;  and  the  stone 
crosses  of  its  cemetery,  and  the  lofty  walls  and 
Saxon  and  Qothic  arches  of  its  venerable  build- 
ings, form  a  strange  contrast  with  the  hovels  of 
the  fishermen  which  stand  upon  the  shore. 

In  the  cemetery,  among  the  monuments  of  the 
founders  and  of  many  subsequent  abbots,  are 
three  rows  of  tombs,  said  to  be  those  of  the 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian  kings,  in  number 
reported  to  be  forty-eight.  For  rtatements  like 
these,  however,  there  is  no  authority  but  tradition. 
Tradition  itself  does  not  protend  to  individualize 
these  tombs ;  so  that  the  stranger  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  within  the  enclosure 
where  he  stands  lie  Duncan  and  Macbeth. 

Corpach,  two  miles  from  Fort  William,  retains 
some  distinction  from  being  the  place  whence  the 
bodies  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  were  embarked 
for  the  sacred  island.  While  traversing  the  stormy 
waters  which  surround  these  gloomy  western  isles, 
the  imagination  naturally  reverts  to  the  andent 
days  when  the  funeral  train  of  barks  was  tossing 
amidst  the  waves,  and  the  chant  of  the  monks 
might  be  heard  from  afar  welcoming  the  remains 
of  the  monarch  to  their  conseosated  soil. 

Some  of  the  Irish  and  Norwegian  kings  buried  in 
lona  were  pilgrims,  or  had  abdicated  their  thrones 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Columba. 
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SCENE  I.— Forres.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Banquo. 

Ban,  Thou  hast  it  now,  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis, 
all. 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd ;  and  I  fear 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for 't :  yet  it  was  said. 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.    If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(A.S  npon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?    But,  hush ;  no  more. 

Senet  sounded.  Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lady 
Macbeth,  as  Queen ;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

Maeb.  Here 's  our  chief  guest. 
iMdy  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten 
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It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all-thing*  unbecoming. 

Macb,  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 
And  I  '11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Eide  yon  this  afternoon  P 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desir*d  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  pros- 
perous,) 
In  this  day's  council;  but  we'll  take*'  to-morrow. 
Is 't  far  you  ride  P 


»  AU-tking.^So  the  original— not  all  things,  bb  sometimes 
printed. 

b  Take.— Thlt  is  the  word  of  the  original,  which  Steevens 
has  very  property  retained ;  although  Malone  changes  it  to 
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Ban,  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
Twizt  this  and  supper:  go  not  my  horse  the 

better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night. 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 
Maeb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban,  My  lord,  I  will  not. 
Macd,  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  be- 
8tow*d 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention :  But  of  that  to-morrow; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.    Hie  you  to  horse :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.    Goes  Fleance  with 
youP 
Ban,  Ay,  my  good  lord:  our  time  does  call 

upon  us. 
Macb,  I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of 
foot; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell  [Exii  BAi^quo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with 
you. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you :  Attend  those  men  our 
pleasure  P 
Atiend,  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 

gate. 
Maeb.  Bring  them  before  us.— [.Sri^  Atten.] 
To  be  thus,  is  nothing; 
But  to  be  safely  thus  :--Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Beigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd:  'tis  much 

he  dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safely.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark*  Antony's  was  by  Csesar.    He  chid  the 

sist^, 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  mpon 
me. 


Udk.  It  is  dtfflcalt  to  imagine  a  more  unnecessary  change. 
Who  could  doubt  our  meaning  if  we  were  to  say,  "  Well, 
sir,  if  you  cannot  come  this  afternoon,  we  will  tak*  to- 
morrow t " 
,  •  Sleereas  proposed  to  omit  Marky  "  A>r  the  sake  of 
J  metre."  Johnson  would  hare  gone  farther,  and  would  have 
omitted  the  whole  allusion  to  Mark  Antony,  writing  the 
passage  thus  :— 

*•  My  genius  is  rebukU    He  chid  the  sisters." 
TttAUiSuiEa.— Vol.  II.        D 


{ 


And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then,  prophet- 
like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  b'ne  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  uolineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.    If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd*  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murther'd : 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 
Bather  thsDu  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance !  ^ — ^Who  's 
there?— 

Ee-enier  Attendant,  loUk  two  Murderers. 
Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together? 
1  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
Maeb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  P  Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with 

you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;   how  cross'd ;  the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  with  tiiem;  and  all  things  else, 

that  might) 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd, 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 
1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

Maeb.  I  did  so;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.    Do  you  find    . 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go  P  Are  you  so  gospell'd, 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue, 
Who^  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  yon  to  the  grave, 
And  beggared  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  Hege. 

Maeb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 

curs, 
Shoughs,    water-rugs,    and    demi-wolves,    are 

deped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle^ 

•  W.'<l-deflled. 

b  ITli -ranee.— The  French  eoffi5a/-d-o«lraficf.  8e«Gym1i»- 
line,  Act  iii.,  Scene  i. 
o  Borne  in  Aaiuf— encouraged  by  false  hopes. 
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The  housekeeper^  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 
Not  in  the  worst  rank*  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege. 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  inoens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mepd  it,  or  be  rid  on 't. 

Maeb.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur,  True,. my  lord. 
Macb.  So  is  he  mine ;  and  in  such  bloody  dis- 
tance, 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :   And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fao'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not. 
For**  certain  Mends  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down :  and  thence  it  is 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.                             We  shall,  my  lord. 
Perform  what  you  command  us. 
.  1  Mur,  Though  our  lives 

Macb,  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.    With- 
in this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time. 
The  moment  on 't ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night," 


»  fn  the  preceoing  part  of  thit  speech  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  catalogue  and  the  valued  Jlle.  The  cata- 
logue contains  the  names  of  all ;  the  rained  fi  le  select  names. 
So  in  these  lines  there  may  be  a  "  station  in  the  file"  above 
that  of  the  *'  worst  rank."  The  rank,  then,  is  the  row,— 
the/ftf  those  set  apart  from  the  row,  for  superior  qualities. 
Is  not  this  the  meaning  of  the  military  term,  rank  and  file, 
which  is  stiU  in  use! 

b  For— on  account  of— because  of. 

c  We  understand  this  passage  as  follows.  Macbeth  has 
said, 

"  I  will  adTise  you  where  to  plant  youraelres :  ** 
he  then  adds,  "  Acquaint  you  "—inform  yourselves—"  with 
the  perfect  spy^— with  amost  careful  inquiry^" o'  the  time^ 
—the  expected  time  of  Banquo's  return  ;— 

"  The  moment  on't;  for  *t  must  be  done  tonight." 
34 


And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought 
That  I  require  a  clearness :  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fieance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  £kte 
Of  that  dark  hour.    Kesolve  yourselves  apart ; 
I  '11  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 

Macb.  I  '11  call  upon  you   straight;    abide 
within. 
It  is  concluded :— Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

[ExeuHi. 

SCENE  JL—The  same.    Another  Bom. 

Enier  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant 

Lady  M,  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court? 

Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will  Exit, 

Lady  M,  Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  f  wny  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making? 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?    Things  without  all* 

remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done  is  done. 
Macb.  We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  kill'd 

it; 
She  '11  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor 

malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  di^oint,  both  the 

worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  m'ghtly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,^  have  sent  to  peace, 


a  Steevens  omits  all.  ^ 

b  P«ace.— For  this  word  of  the  original  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio  substituted  place.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
Tpeace  seems  very  much  in  Shakspere's  manner ;  and  as  every 
one  who  commits  a  crime  such  as  tliat  of  Macbeth  proposes 
to  himself,  in  the  result,  happiness,  which  is  another  word 
for  peace,— as  the  very  promptings  to  the  crime  disturb  his 
l)eace,— we  think  there  it  something  much  higher  in  the 
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Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacj.    Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life 's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst:    nor  steel,  nor 

poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further ! 

Lady  M.  Come  on ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to- 
night. 
Macb,  So  shall  I,  love;  and  so,  I  pray,  be 
you: 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo; 
Present    1^   eminence,    both    with    eye    and 

tongue: 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 
Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams; 
And  make  our  faces  viztu'ds  to  our  hearts. 
Disguising  what  they  are. 
Lady  M»  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb,  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear 
wife! 
Thou  knoVst  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance, 
lives. 
LadyM,  But  in  them  nature's  copy's*  not 

eteme. 
liccth.  There  's  comfort  yet;  they  are  assail- 
able; 
Then  be  thou  jocund :  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  doister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons. 
The  shard-borne  beetle,**  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
fiath  rung  night's  yawning  peal. 
There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note.e 
Lady  M,  What's  to  be  done? 
Mac.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,'  dearest 
chuck. 


•entfment  conveyed  by  the  original  word  than  in  that  of 

?tec0.  In  the  Tery  contemplation  of  the  murder  of  Banquo, 
facbeth  is  vainly  seeking  for  peace.  Banquo  is  the  object 
that  makes  him  eat  his  meal  in  fear  and  sleep  in  terrible 
dreams.  His  death,  therefore,  is  determined;  and  then 
comes  the  fearful  lesson, 

"  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy." 
There  is  no  peace  with  the  wicked. 

f^^  Natures  eop«.— Johnson  explains  this  as  the  eopn,  the 
lease,  by  which  they  hold  their  lives  fVom  nature ;  and  Rit- 
son  says  it  is  the  eopjf  of  court  roll.  I  s  not  this  very  forced  ? 
Although  the  expression  may  be  somewhat  obscure,  does 
not  every  one  feel  that  the  ctpff  means  the  individual,— the 
particular  rast  firom  nature's  mould,— a  perishable  copy  of 
the  prototype  of  man  t 

b  Shard-borne  beelte^the  beetle  borne  on  its  shards,  or 
scaly  wing-cases.  See  Cymbeline ;  Illustration  of  Act  iii., 
Scene  III. 

c  We  print  these  lines  as  in  the  original. .  In  modem 
editions  they  are  ''regulated"  thus :— 
"  Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

D  2 


Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seeling* 

night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — ^Light  thickens ;  and  the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood ; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do 

rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words:  but  hold  thee 

still; 
Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill : 
So,  prithee,  go  with  me.  [ExeunL 

SCENE    m.'—TAe  same.    A  Park  or  Lawn, 
with  a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace, 

Enter  thr^  Murderers. 

1  Mur,  .Bttt  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  P 

3  Mur,  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he 

delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  [Within."]  Give  us  a  light  there,  hoa! 

2  Mur.  Then 't  is  he ;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation, 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

EtUet  Banquo  and  Fleakcb  wtth  a  totek. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light! 

3  Mur.  'T  is  he. 
I  Mur.  Stand  to 't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[Astaults  Banquo. 
Ban.  0,  treachery!  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly, 
fly,  fly; 
Thou  mayst  revenge.— O  slave ! 

[Diet.    Fleance  escapes. 

*  Stfef^n^— blinding.    The  expression  is  taken  from  the 
practice  of  closing  the  eyelids  of  hawks. 
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3  Mur.  Wlio  did  strike  out  the  light? 

1  Mur,  Was  't  not  the  way  ? 
3  Mur.  There 's  but  one  down ;  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur,  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much 
is  done.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Boom  of  State  in  the  Palace. 
A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Macbeth,  lady  Macbeth,  Bossb,  Lenox, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 
Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society. 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but,  m  best  time. 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 
Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer,  to  the  door. 
Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their 
hearts'  thanks : 
J  >th  sides  are  even ;  Here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst : 
"83  large  in  mirth ;  anon,  we  *11  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  [Approaching  the  door.]  There 's 
blood  upon  thy  face. 
Mur.  'T  is  Banquo's  then. 
Macb.  'T  is   better   thee  without,  than  he 
within. 
Is  he  dispatch'd? 
Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did 

for  him. 
Maeb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats : 
"Yet  he 's  good. 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it, 
l^ou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 
Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again:  I  had  else 
been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound 

in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.    But  Banquo's  safe  P 
Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  safe  in  a  ditch  he 
bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 
Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 
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There  the  grown  serpent  lies;  the  worm,  that's 
fled, 

Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 

No  teeth  for  the  present.— Get  thee  gone;  to- 
morrow 

We  '11  hear,  ourselves  again.      [Exit  Murderer. 
Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer ;  the  feast  is  sold 

That  is  not  often  vouched,  while 't  is  a  making, 

'T  is  given  with  welcome  :•  To  feed,  were  best  at 
home; 

From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 

Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 
Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  !— 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 

And  health  on  both  I 
Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  P 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Banquo,  and  sits  in  Mac 
■BLTR^s  place.^ 
Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
roofd, 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness 
Than  pity  for  mischance  I 

Rosse.  His  absence,  ar, 

.Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it^your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 
Macb.  The  table  's  full. 
Len,  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 
Macb.  Where  P 
Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.    What 

is 't  that  moves  your  highness  P 
Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  P 
Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  P 

Maeb.  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:  never 
shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise;  his  highness  is  not 

well 
LadyM.  Sit,  worthy   Mends  ^— my  lord  is 
often  thus. 
And   hath  been   from  his  youth:  'pray  you, 

keep  seat; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well :  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not.— Are  you  a  man  ? 
Maeb.  Ay,  and abold  one,  that  dare  look  on 
that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil 
LadyM.  0  proper  stuff! 

a  We  undewtand,  that  'tis  given  with  welcome. 
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This  is  tiie  Ytsrj  ptmtiiig  of  jour  fear : 
This  is  tiie  air-dnwn  dagger,  which,  joa  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    O,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  tnie  fear,)  would  well  become 
A.  woman's  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Anihoriz'd  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself  I 
Why  do  you  make  such  fiaces  ?  When  all 's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 
Ifaeb,  Prithee,  see  there  I  behold !  look  1  lo ! 
how  say  you  P  . 

Why,  what  eare  If  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak 

too.-^ 
If  diamd-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.     [Ghost  dimppear$. 
Lady  JT.        What !  quite  unmann'd  in  foUy  P 
Maek  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him, 
La^  M.  Fie,  for  shame  I 

Mad,  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the 
olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murthers  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would 

die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murthers  on  their  crowns, 
And  ^ush  us  from  our  stools :    This  is  more 

strange 
Ihan  such  a  murther  is. 

Loffy  M,  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Miu^b.  I  do  forget : — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.    Come,  love  and  health 

toall; 
Then  I  '11  sit  down : — Give  me  some  wine,  fill 
fufl:- 

Sa-enier  GhosL 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
Would  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
AndalltoaH 
Lords,  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge, 

Macb.  AvauntI  and  quit  my  sight!  Let  the 
earth  hide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Lady  if.  Think  of  this,  good  peers, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  't  is  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb,  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 


The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,*  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl    Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

{^GAosi  disappears. 
Unreal  mockery,   hence! — ^Why,    so; — being 

gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — ^Pray  you,  sit  still. 
Lady  M,  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke 
the  good  meeting, 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Maeb,  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  P  You  make  me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 
Rosse,  What  sights,  my  lordP 

Lady  M,  I  pray  you,  speak  not;  he  grows 
worse  imd  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  gomg. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len,  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 
LadyM.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 
Macb,  It  will  have  blood;  they  say,  blood 
will  have  blood : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to 

speak; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secrefst  man  of  blood.— What  is  the  nightP 
Lady  M,  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which 

is  which. 
Macb,  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies 
his  person. 
At  our  great  bidding  P 
Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  P 

Maeb,  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send : 
l^ere  's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.    I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  wiU)  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to 
know, 

a  Jnkdbii  Mm.— This  {i  the  oriffinal  reftding,  irhlch  has 
been  changed  into  inhibit  the*.  Home  Tooke  was  the  first 
to  denounce  thii  alteration ;  contending  that  the  true  mean* 
ing  is,  that  if  he  were  dared  to  the  desert  he  would  not  skulk 
within  his  house. 
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By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own 

good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd   in   so   far,  that,  should  I  wade  no 

more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er  : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to 

hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scanned. 
Lady  M,  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 

sleep. 
Mach,  Come,  we  '11  to  sleep :  My  strange  and 

self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use : — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  \Exeunf. 

SCENE  v.— TA?  Heaih.    Thunder, 

Enter  Hecate,  meeting  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  Why,- how  now,  Hecate  P  you  look 
angerly. 

Hec,  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are. 
Saucy,  and  over-bold  ?  How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done. 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son. 
Spiteful,  and  wratlif ul ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  Gret  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning ;  thithec  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide. 
Your  charms,  and  everything  beside : 
I  am  for  the  air;  this  night  I  '11  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end.* 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon : 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop,  profound ; 
I  'U  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion : 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 


»  So  the  oriKinal.    ThU  noble  line,  by  which  the  metre 
it  to  beftUtifUlly  varied,  nUTUHII  VllSnged  to— 

"  Unto  a  ditmal— fatal  eud.'* 
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And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.  \Within^  'Come  away,  come  away,'  &c. 

Hark,  I  am  call'd;  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.      \Exit, 
1  Witch.  Come,  let 's  moke  haste :  she '11  soon 
be  back  again.  \Exeunt: 

SCENE  VI.— Forres.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Lenox,  and  another  Lord. 

Len,  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your 
thoughts. 
Which  can  intepret  farther :  only,  I  say. 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne :  The  graciouf' 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — ^marry,  he  was  dead  :— 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walked  too  late ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if  *t  please  you,  Fleaiice 

kill'd. 
For  Fleance  fled.    Men  must  not  walk  too  late 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought  how  monstrous    , 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  P  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth !  did  he  not  straight. 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of 

sleep : 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  P  Ay,  and  wisely  too ;  , 
For 't  would  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it    So  that,  I  gay, 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think. 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an 't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they 

should  find 
What 't  were  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleftnce. 
But,  peace ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause 

he  fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself  P 

Lord,  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court;  and  is  teceiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  graCe, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff     . 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives ; 
Do  faitbfid  homage,  and  receive  free  honours ; — 
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All  which  we  pine  for  now :  And  this  report 
Haih  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
PrepareH  for  some  attempt  of  war. 
Len.  Sent  he  to  Maodoff  P 

Lord,  He  did:  and  with  an  absolute,  'Sir, 
notV 
The  doadj  messenger  turns  me  his  baok. 
And  hums;  as  who  should  saj,  'You'll  rue  the  time 
That  dogs  me  with  this  answer/  ' 


.    Len,  And  that  well  might 

Advise  nim  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.    Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come  j  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  acours'd ! 
Lord,  1  '11  send  my  prayers  with  him.! 

[Exeunt. 


[Forres— Eminence  at  the  Wettem  Extremity. J 
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1  ScBNB  lY,-^**  SiUer  ike  Ohost  of  B<mqw)  and  tits 
in  Mad>eth*8  pkice** 

This  is  the  stage  direction  of  the  original ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  precise.  It  presents  the  strongest 
evidence  that,  in  the  representation  of  this*  tragedy 
within  sixteen  years  of  its  original  production,  and 
only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  its  author,  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  was  exhibited  to  the  audience.* 
It  has  been  maintained,  however,  and  the  opinion 
was  acted  upon  by  John  Kemble,  that  the  ghost  of 
Banquo  ought  not  to  be  visible  to  the  audience ; 
and  that,  as  it  was  visible  only  to  Macbeth  of  all  the 
company  assembled  at  the  solemn  supper,  it  can 
only  be  regarded  as 

"  A  false  creation 
Proceeding  flrom  the  heat-oppressed  brahi,'* 

like  the  dagger  which  he  saw  previous  to  the  murder 
of  Duncan.  This  opinion  is,  of  course,  supported 
by  the  argument  that  the  visible  introduction  of  the 
ghost  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  ii^udicious  stage  di- 
rection of  the  players,  and  was  not  intended  by  the 
poet.  Tieck,  in  his  translation  of  this  tragedy,  re- 
ceives, though  unwillingly, the  stage  direction;  and 
he  explains  that  the  banquet  takes  place  on  the 
secondary'stage  (see  Othello,  Illustration  of  Act  v.), 
and  that  the  ghost  enters  from  behind  the  curtain 
6f  that  stage.  There  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  he- 
sitation about  the  acceptance  of  the  stage  direction 
as  evidence  how  the  play  was  acted  by  Shakspere*s 
"fellows;"  and  this  is  the  best  evidence  we  can 
have  of  Shakspere*s  own  conception  of  the  thing. 
But  there  is  another  point,  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  the  communication  of  a  gentle- 
man personally  unknown  to  us,  which  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  such  certainty.  This  gentleman 
states  that^  having  recently  attended  a  meeting  of 
a  Society  for  Literary  Discussion,  one,  who  called 
himself  an  actor, "  among  other  dramatic  criticisms 
boldly  propounded  the  following,  somewhat  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  audience,  viz.  that  the  first 
apparition  which  Macbeth  beholds  in  the  celebrated 
banquet  scene  is  that  of  Duncan — the  second  only 
that  of  Banquo."  Our  correspondent  favours  us 
with  some  of  the  arguments  by  which  this  proposi- 
tion was  supported  at  the  literary  meeting;  and  he 
adds  some  of  his  own,  which  appear  to  us  equally 
ingenious.  But  we  are  met  on  the  threshold  of  the 
argument  by  the  original  stage  direction.  We 
should  be  inclined,  with  Kemble,  and  Capell  Lofit, 
and  Tieok,  to  reject  any  visible  ghost  aUogether,  but 

*  Porman'a  account  confirms  this.     (See  Introduetory 
Notiee.) 
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for  this  stage  (direction;  and  it  equally  compels  us 
to  admit  in  this  place  the  ghott  of  Banquo,  Is  there 
anything,  then,  in  the  text  inconsistent  with  the 
stage  direction  ?  When  Macbeth  has  hypocritically 
said,  in  his  consciousness  of  the  murder, — 

"  Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present," 
it  is  a  piece  of  consummate  art  that  he  should  see 
the  table  full,  and  his  own  chair  occupied  by  the 
vision  of  him  whose  presence  he  has  just  afifected 
to  desire.    His  first  exclamation  is 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it." 
The  hired  murderers  had  done  it, — the  common 
evasion  of  one  perpetrating  a  crime  through  the 
instrumentality  of  another.  If  it  be  Duncans  ghost 
we  must  read, 

"  Thou  canst  not  tay  I  did  it.'* 

But  we  have  afterwards  the  expression, — 

'*  If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites." 

This  must  apply,  it  is  said,  to  Duncan : — **  Dun- 
can is  in  his  grave."  Of  Banquo,  Macbeth  has 
just  heard,  "safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides."  But  the 
same  species  of  argument  is  equally  strong  against 
the  proposed  change.  If  the  second  ghost  is  to  be 
the  ghost  of  Banquo,  how  can  it  be  said  of  him, — 
"Thy  bones  are  marrowless"!  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  terms,  throughout  the  scene,  must 
be  received  as  general  expressions  of  the  condition 
of  death  as  opposed  to  that  of  life ;  and  have  no 
more  direct  reference  to  Dimcan  than  to  Banquo. 
There  is  a  coincidence  of  passages  pointed  out  by 
our  correspondent  which  strongly  makes,  as  ad- 
mitted by  him,  against  the  opinion  which  he  com* 
municates  to  us.    The  murderer  has  said, — 

"  Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  Uoenly  trenched  gashes  on  his  head; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature." 

I  „^e  idea  seized  upon  Macbeth*B  mind ;   and  it 
embodied  itself  in  this  echo  : — 

*'  The  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end :  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  mvrthers  on  their  crowns, 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  This  is  more  strange 
Tlian  such  a  murther  is.** 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  original 
stage  direction. 

But  there  is  no  direction  in  the  original  copy  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  ghost  before  Macbeth  ex- 
olaims  "  If  I  stand  here  I  saw  him.**    The  direc- 
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tion  whicb  wo  find  Is  modem ;  but  the  ghost  is 
onquestioiiably  gone,  as  far  as  Macbeth  is  con- 
scious of  its  presence.  Macbeth  recovers  his  self- 
possession.  After  "Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full," 
we  have  in  the  original  the  stage  direction, 

Enter  Ohott, 
Now,  then,  arises  the  question,  Is  this  the  ghost  of 
Banquo  ?  To  make  the  ghost  of  Banquo  return  a 
second  time  at  the  moment  when  Macbeth  wishes 
for  the  presence  of  Banquo  is  not  in  the  highest 
style  of  art  The  stage  direction  does  not  prevent 
us  arguing  that  here  it  maybe  the  ghost  of  Duncan. 
The  terror  of  Macbeth  is  now  more  intense  than  on 
the  first  appearance ;  it  becomes  desperate  and  de- 
fying. In  the  presence  of  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
when  he  is  asked,  "Are  you  a  man,"  he  replies,  — 

"  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil." 


Upon  the  second  apparition  it  is,  "  Avatmt  I  and 
quit  my  sight,' —" Take  any  shape  but  that"-- 
"  Hence,  horrible  shadow  !  **  Are  not  these  words 
applied  to  some  object  of  greater  terror  than 
the  former?  Have  there  not  been  two  spednl 
appearances,  as  implied  in  the  expressions 


"  Can  such  tkinffs  bet " 


and 


"  You  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  DOW  I  tbmk  you  can  behold  such  $ights  "/ 

We  of  course  place  little  confidence  in  this  opinion, 
though  we  confess  to  a  strong  inclination  towards  it. 
At  any  rate  we  have  dischaiged  a  duty  which  we 
owed  to  our  kind  correspondent,  in  examining  the 
question  somewhat  fully. 


HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


The  murder  of  Banquo  is  thus  told  by  Holin- 
shed:— 

"  These  and  the  like  commendable  laws  Macbeth 
caused  to  be  put  as  then  in  use,  governing  the  realm 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  in  equal  justice.  But 
this  was  but  a  counterfeit  zeal  of  equity  showed  by 
him,  partly  against  his  natural  inclination,  to  pur- 
chase thereby  the  favour  of  the  people.  Shortly 
after,  he  began  to  show  what  he  was, — instead  of 
equity,  practising  cruelty :  for  the  prick  of  con- 
science (as  it  chanceth  ever  in  tyrants,  and  such  as 
attain  to  any  estate  by  unrighteous  means)  caused 
him  ever  to  fear  lest  he  should  be  served  of  the 
same  cup  as  he  had  ministered  to  his  predeces- 
sor. The  words  also  of  the  three  weird  sisters  would 
not  out  of  his  mind,  which,  as  they  promised  him 
the  kingdom,  so  likewise  did  they  promise  it  at  the 
same  time  unto  the  posterity  of  Banquo.  He  willed 
therefore  the  same  Banquo,  with  his  son,  named 
Fleance,  to  come  to  a  supper  that  he  had  prepared 


for  them,  which  was  indeed,  as  he  had  devised,  pre* 
sent  death  at  the  hands  of  certain  murderers  whom 
he  hired  to  execute  that  deed,  appointing  them  to 
meet  with  the  same  Banquo  and  his  son  without 
the  palace  as  they  returned  to  their  lodgings,  and 
there  to  slay  them,  so  that  he  would  not  have  his 
house  slandered,  but  that  in  time  to  come  he  might 
clear  himself  if  anything  were  laid  to  his  charge 
upon  any  suspicion  that  might  arise. 

"  It  chanced  yet  by  the  benefit  of  thedai^  night 
that,  though  the  father  were  slain,  the  son,  yet  by 
the  help  of  Almighty  God,  reserving  him  to  better 
fortmie,  escaped  that  danger ;  and  afterwards  having 
some  inkling  (by  the  admonition  of  some  friends 
which  he  had  in  the  court)  how  his  life  was  sought 
no  less  than  his  father's,  who  was  slain  not  by  chance- 
medley  (as  by  the  handling  of  the  matter  Macbeth 
would  have  had  it  to  appear),  but  even  upon  a 
devise ;  whereupon,  to  avoid  further  peril,  he  fled 
into  Wales." 
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^The  Harmnir.] 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— J  dark  Cave.    In  the  middle,  a 
Caldron  boUing,    Thunder, 

Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch,  Thnce  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 
3  Witch,  Thrice;  and   once   the    hedge-pig 

whin'd. 
3  Witch,  Harpier  cries :  —  *T  is  time,  't  is 

time. 

1  Witch,  Bound  aboat  the  caldron  go; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 
Toad,  Uiat  under  cold*  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 

Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot ! 
All.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble. 

2  Witch,  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 


•  Thit  Is  the  reading  of  the  original— co/tf.  The  line  is 
eertidnly  defective  in  rhythm,  for  a  pause  here  cannot  take 
the  place  of  a  syllable,  unless  wepronounce  cold — co-old. 
There  is  no  natural  retardation,  we  do  not,  however,  alter 
the  text.    The  emendation  of  Steevens  is 


Rows  has, 
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"Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone.' 
"  Toad,  that  under  tk*  cold  stone." 


Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 

Lizard's  leg,  and  owlef  s  wing. 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble ; 

Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 
JIL  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble. 
:\  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 

Witches'  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark ; 

Root  of  hemlock  digged  i'  the  dark ; 

Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 

Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 

Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 

Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 

Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 

Ditch-deUver'd  by  a  drab, 

Make  the  gmd  thick  and  slab ; 

Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,* 

For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 
Jll.  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble ; 

Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble. 
2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood, 

Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate. 

ffec.  0,  well  done !    I  commend  your  paim* 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains, 

■  CAaudfon— entrails. 
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Act  IV  3 


MACBETH. 


[SCEXK  /, 


And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 
Enchanting  all  that  jou  put  in. 

[Mune  and  a  Song,  'Black  spirits,'  ^<?.** 
2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes : — 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enler  Macbeth. 

Maeb,  How  now,  you  stwet,  black,  and  mid- 
night hags. 
What  is 't  you  do? 
AIL  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  pro- 
fess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches :  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 

down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations;  though  the 

treasTore 
Of  naturefs  germins^  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  WUch.  Speak. 

2  WUck.  Demand. 

3  Wiieh.  We  'U  answer. 
1  fFiUh.  Say,  jf  thou  *dst  rather  hear  it  from 

our  mouths. 
Or  firom  our  masters'  P 
Macb.  Call  them,  let  me  see  them. 

1  Witeh,  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  fSarrow;  grease,  that  *s  sweaten 
From  the  murderer*s  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  office,  deftly  show. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  an  armp.d  Head 
rites, 

Macb,  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 


»  Thl»  is  the  original  stage-dlwctlon.  The  variorum  editors 
iBserted  four  lines  of  a  song,  which  they  found  in  Middle 
toil  •  •  Witch,'  but  without  any  authority  for  their  introduc 
tion  here,  beyond  the  stage^rection.  In  the  Witch  scene  of 
Act  111.  we  have  mention  of  a  song,  ••  Corae  away  "  These 
words  are  also  in  Middleton.  If  the  song  of  the  fourth  act 
gwuld  be  insetted  in  the  text,  why  not  that  of  the  third  act  t 
966  Illustnrtion. 

b  p*rmifM-the  original  Is  ffermaine,  which  Tieck  would 
main.  Oermiits  are  aeedtC/femutine,  kindred,  something 
T'   We  cannot  see  whence  he  derives 


j\°^!LZ?^**i  ***  another.    «.„vw  ,^  w n^uvc ne  aenves 

nu  opinion  that  ••  natures  gennaine  "  means  the  sun  and 


1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 
App.  Idacbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the   thane   of  Fife.— Dismiss   me:— 
Enough.  {Descends. 

Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — ^But  one  word 
more : — 
1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded:  Here's 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child 
rises. 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!— 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugn  to 

scorn 

The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 

Shall  harm  Macbeth.*  [Descends. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff :  What  need  I  fear 
of  thee? 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — ^What  is  this. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned^ 
with  a  Tree  in  his  Hand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king; 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  P 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to 't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud;  and  take  no 
care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends, 

Macb.  That  will  never  be ; 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bodements ! 

good! 
Rebellious  head,**  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 

*  In  the  desire  to  make  their  own  metrical  arrangement, 
the  variorum  editors  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  a  rhyming  couplet.    They  write, 

.    ^        ,  "Bo  bloody,  bold, 

And  resolute:  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man. 
For  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth." 
vt  {^f»^— "The  old  copy  has  dead.  The  correcUon  of  head. 
Which  IS  evidently  required,  was  made  by  Theobald.     Han- 
mer  reaJs  Rebellion's  head. 
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Act  IV.] 


MACBETH. 


[8cm  II. 


To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  Tell  me,  (if  jour  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
B/cign  in  this  kingdom? 
All,  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Maab,  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!    Let  me 

know : — 
Why  sinks  that  caldron?  and  what  noise*  is 
this  P  [Hautboys, 

1  Witch,  Show!    2  Witch.  Show!    3  Witch, 

Show ! 
All,  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  in 
order;  the  last  with  a  Glass  in  his  hand; 
'BAnqjoo/olloicing, 

Maeb,  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ; 

down! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs :— And  thy 

hair,** 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former : — ^Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — ^A  fourth  ? — Start, 

eyes! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of 

doom? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  P — ^I  '11  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see, 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry : 
Horrible  sight ! — ^Now,  I  see,  't  is  true ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd*  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  ? 

1  Witch,  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so : — ^But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights ; 
I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music,    The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish, 
Macb,  Where  are  they?    Gone? — ^Let  this 

pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

•  Kofte.^Thia  l»  the  music  of  the  hautboys,  the  word 
noUe  being  synonyinout  with  the  sound  of  instruments.  It 
was  so  little  understood,  even  by  John  Kemble,  that  under 
his  management  e.  shriek  was  here  heard. 

hJTair. — ^This  is  the  original  word,  whieh  Warburton 
shanged  to  air.  Monck  Mason  acutely  defends  the  old 
reading :  "  It  Implies  that  their  hair  was  of  the  same  colour, 
which  is  more  likely  to  mark  a  family  likeness  than  the  air, 
which  depends  on  habit." 

e  Blooi-b9ltei*d.    BolUr'd  is  a  word  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties, meaning  begrimed,  besmeared.  | 
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Enter  Lenox. 


Len,  What 's  your  grace's  will  P 

Maeb,  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len,  No,  my  lord, 

Macb,  Came  they  not  by  you? 

Ijcn,  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb,  lAfected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them ! — ^I  did 

hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  Who  was  't  came  by  P 

Len.  *T  is  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring 
you  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  P 

Len,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  ex- 
ploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment. 
The  yery  flrstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  flrstlings  of  my  hand.    And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought 

and  done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  hun  in*  his  line.    No  boasting  like  a 

fool; 
This  deed  I  '11  do  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights ! — Where  are  these  gentle- 
men? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— Fife.    A  Room  in  Macduff'* 
Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Eosss. 

Jjady  Macd.  What  had  he  done  to  make  him 
fly  the  land  ? 

Eosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L,  Macd.  lie  had  none : 

His  flight  was  madness :  When  our  actions  do 

not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

Z.  Macd,  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  plaoe 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?    He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight^ 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 

•  Steerens  «mits  him  ks. 
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ICT  IV.] 


MACBETH. 


[SCBMB  III. 


An  18  the  fear^  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  mns  against  all  reason. 

Rotse.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  praj  yon*  school  yourself :    Bat,  for  yonr  hus- 
band. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judidoos,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.    I  dare  not  speak  much 

further: 
Bat  omel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know  oarselves;  when  we  hold 

ramoar 
From  what  we  fear;  yet  know  not  what  we  fear; 
Bat  float  open  a  wild  and  violent  sea» 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of 

you: 
Shall  not  be  long  bat  I  '11  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  dimb 

upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  ooosin. 
Blessing  upon  you ! 
L,  Macd.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he  's  father- 
less. 
Boue,  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay 


It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  \ExU  Rosss. 

L.  MaccL  Sirrah,  your  father 's  dead; 
And  what  will  you  do  now  P  How  will  you  live  P 

Son,  As  birds  do,  mother. 

Z.  Macd,  What,  with  worms  and  flies  P 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean;  and  so  do 
they. 

Z.  Maed,  Poor  bird !  thou  'dst  never  fear  the 
net,  nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son,  Why  should  I,  mother  P  Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  liEdher  is  not  dead,  for  all  yoar  saying. 

L,  Maed,  Yes,  he  is  dead;  how  wilt  thou  do 
for  a  father? 

Son,  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 

L.  Macd,  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son,  Then  you  'U  buy  'em  to  sell  again* 

L  Macd,  Thou  speak'st  with  aUthy  wit;  and 
yet,  i'  faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  P 

L,  Macd,  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  P 

L,  Maed,  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son,  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  P 

L,  Macd.  Eveiy  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor, 
andmustbehan^sd. 


Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hauged  that  swear 
and  lie  P 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  must  hang  them  P 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools: 
for  there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat 
the  honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  > 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  P 

Son,  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him : 
if  you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I 
should  quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L,  Macd,  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talkest. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Me$9,  Bless  you,  fair  dame !   I  am  not  to  you 
known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here ;  hence,  with  your  littb  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.    Heaven  pre- 

serre  you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  \_Exit  Messenger. 

L,Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  P 

I  have  done  no  harm.    Bat  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world;  where,  to  do  harm. 
Is  often  hiudable;  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why,  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence, 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  P    What  are  these 
facesP 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur,  Where  is  your  husband  P 

L,  Maed.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified. 
Where  such  as  thou  mayst  find  him. 

Mur,  He 's  a  traitor. 

Son,  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-ear'd*  villain. 

Mur,  What,  you  egg !    [Stabbing  kirn. 

Young  ficy  of  treachery  I 

Son,  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies, 

[Exit  Lufy  Macduff,  crying  •Murder,' 
and  pursued  by  the  Murderers. 

SCENE  m.— England.    A Roominthe Xing'! 
Palace. 
Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 
Mai,  Let  us  seek  out  some  desokte  shades 
and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

a  5A4i»«M^<l.— This  shonld  be  probably  tfto^^lr'ii,  a  fonn 
of  abuM  found  in  old  plajs,  and  eTon  in  law  reporU. 
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Macd,  Let  lis  rather. 

Hold  fiast  the  mortal  sword ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  onr  down-faU'n  birthdom:  Each  new 

mom. 
New  widows  howl;  new  orphans  cry;  new  sor- 
rows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  beUeve  I  '11  wail ; 

What  know,  believe ;  and,  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest ;  you  have  lov'd  him 

well; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.    I  am  young,  but 

something 
You  may  deserve*  of  him  through  me;  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  God. 
:  Macd,  I  am  not  treacherous. 
Mai,  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 

an  imperial  charge.    But  I  shall**  crave  your 
pardon; 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  trans- 
pose: 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace, 
Tet  grace  must  still  look  so. 
Macd,  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

MaL  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  ravness  left  you  wife  and  child, 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of 

love,) 
Without  leave-taking  ? — ^I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, . 
But  mine  own  safeties:— You  may  be  .rightly 

just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  pcior  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  hj  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee !  wear  thou 

thy  wrongs. 
The  title  is  affeer'd.* — ^Fare  thee  wdl,  lord : 


*  Deterre. — The  original  readft  di$reme. 

^  I  shalli—SUeyens  omits  the^e  words,  for  the  old  reason. 

"7^  The  original  reads,  ih*  Title  U  ajfear  d.    A  modern 

reading  is  iky  Tiiie  i$  after' d.    We  have  flrst  to  consider 

how  Shakspere  uses  the  word  title.  In  a  subsequent  passage 

of  this  play,  Angus,  speaking  of  Macbeth,  says, 

«•  Now  does  he  ftel  his  tiUe 
Hang  loose  about  him ,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief." 
In  each  of  these  passages  title  is  printed  with  a  capital  T, 
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I  would  ilot  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended^ 

I  speak  not  as  in  ab^lute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds :  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands :  But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet,  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd:  What  should  he  be  T 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :  But  there  's  no  bottom,  none, 
in  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daugh- 
ters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up   . 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.    But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
CJonvey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood- 
wink. 
We  tiave  willing  dames  enough;    there  can- 
not be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 


Does  Bfacduflf  then  mean  to  say,  hurt  and  indignant  at  the 
doubts  of  Malcolm,  the  title  (personifying  the  regal  title)' 
iaafear^d — fVighted ;— and  therefore,  "  poor  country,"  '•  wear 
thou  thy  wrongs : "  or,  continuing  to  apostrophise  *'  great 
tyranny,"  '•  wear  thou  thy  wrongs  "—enjoy  ihy  usurpation ; 
wrongs  being  here  opposed  to  rights:  the  title  is  affeer'd 
— confirmed — admitted— as  affecrors  decide  upon  a  claim, 
and  terminate  a  dispute?  We  hold  to  the  latter  interpreta- 
tiun. 
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As  win  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inolin'd. 

Mai,  "With  this  there  grows, 

In  my  most  lU-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stuichless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  shonld  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  l^ds ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal. 
Destroying  them  for  wealtL 

Jfaed.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  shun  kings :  Yet  do  not  fear; 
Scotland  hath  foysons  *  to  fill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  own :  All  these  are  portable,^ 
Witii  other  graces  weigh'd. 
Mai.  But  I  have  none:  The  king-becoming 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.    Nay,  had  I  power,  I 

should 
Four  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  eartL 
Macd.  0  Scotland !  Scotland ! 

MaL  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-sceptre'd. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd, 
^rt^\   does   Uaspheme  his  breed? — ^Thy  royal 

father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen,  that  bore 

•thee, 
Offner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.    Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils  thou  repeat* st  upon  thyself 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.— 0,  my  breast, 
Thy  hope  ends  here ! 

Mai.  Macduff,  this  nobb  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  recondl'dmy  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Devilish  Macbeth 

•  FoyMiw- abundant  provision. 

b  Portable.—Tht  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  In  Lear  : 
"  How  light  and  portable  mj  pain  seems  now." 


By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste :  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.    I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself:  What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  moi. 
Already  at  a  point,*  was  setting  forth : 
Now  we'll  together:  And  the  chance,  of  good- 
ness. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !    Why  are  you 
silent  ? 
Maed.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  thmgs 
at  once, 
*T  is  hard  to  reconcile. 

E//ffr  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well;  more  anon.  —  Comes  the  king 
forth,  I  pray  you  ? 

Docl.  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched 
souls 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but,  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mai.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What 's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'T  is  called  the  evil ; 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king : 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.    How  he  solicits  heaven. 
Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely-visited  people. 
All  swob  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
TTftnging  a  goldeu  stamp  about  their  necks,' 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and 't  is  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this   strange 
virtue, 

a  So  the  original.  Some  read  " all  rtadv;**  and  it  is  held 
that  "a#  a  point"  means  fblly  equipped,  as  In  Hamlet, 
" armed  at  point."  This  we  know  is  point-device;  hut  we 
have  no  example  of  the  use  of  the  iKord  with  the  article. 
Is  it  not  that  the  *'  ten  thousand  warlike  men  "  were  already 
assembled  "at  a  poiut?"— at  a  particular  spot  where  they 
had  collected— a  point  of  space. 
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He  haOi  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 

And  mmdiy  hlessings  hang  about  his  throne, 

That  speak  him  fiill  of  graoe. 

Enter  EossB. 

Macd,  See,  who  comes  here  P 

Mai.  }ILj  countryman;  but  yet  I  know  him 

not. 
Maed.  My  eyer-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 
Mai,  I  blow  him  now:  Good  God,  betimes 
remove 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 
Basse,  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 
Bosse,  Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almost  a&aid  to  know  itself!    It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave:  where 

nothing, 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend 

the  air, 
Aie  made,  not  mark'd;  where  violent  sorrow 

seems 
A  modem  ecstasy ;  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who;  and  good  men's 


Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd,  0,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

Mai.  What  *s  the  newest  grief  ? 

Bosse.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the 
speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  (me. 

Macd*  How  does  my  wife  P 

Bosse.  Why,  weU. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  P 

Hosse.  Well  too. 

Macd,  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their 
peaceP 

Rasse,  No;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I 
did  leave  them. 

Macd,  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  How 
goesitP 

Bosse,  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 
tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  otit ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
Por  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai,  Be 't  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 


Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Bosse.  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !    But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them.* 

Macd,  What  concern  they  P 

The  general  cause  P  or  is  it  a  fee-grie^ 
Due  to  some  single  breast P 

Bosse,  No  mind  that 's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe;  though  the  main 

part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  ^m  me,  quickly  let  me  hare  it 
Bosse,  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue 
for  ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest 

sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 
Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Bosse,  Your  castle  is  surpris'd;  your  wife^ 
and  babes. 
Savagely  slaughter'd :  to  rebte  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer. 
To  add  the  death  of  yotL 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven  I— 

What,  man!    ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your 

brows. 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the   o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it 
breaL 
Macd.  My  children  too  P 
Bosse,  Wife,  children,  servants,  all  that  could 

be  found 
Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence !   My  wife 

kiU'dtooP 
Bosse.  I  have  said. 

ifal*  Be  comforted: 

Let's  make  us  med'cines    of  our   great  re- 
venge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 
Macd.  He  has  no  children.b — AH  my  pretty 
onesP 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— 0,  bell-kite !— All  P 


»  Latch  them— lay  hold  cf  them. 

b  One  would  imagine  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
whom  Macduff*  was  thinking  whrn  he  tays,  *'ff«  has  no 
children  : "  but  variorum  commentators  enter  Into  a  dis- 
cussion whether  Macbeth  had  any  cliililren,  or  not;  and 
r-upon  the  whole  they  consider  that  Macduff  points  at  Mai- 
l^colm,  reproaching  him  for  saying  "Be  comforted."  Look 
at  the  whole  coume  of  the  heart -strirken  man's  sorrow.  He 
is  first  8peechIeRs;  he  then  ejaculates  "  my  children  too! " 
tlieii  "my  wife  kili'd  toof"  And  then,  uttrrly  insensible 
0  the  words  addressejl  to  him, 

"  He  lias  no  children.— All  my  pretty  ones  t  "        V 
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What^  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  feU  swoop  ? 
Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Maed.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  bat  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  predons  to  me.— Did  heaven 

look  on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  P  Sinful  Macdnff, 
They  were  all  stmck  for  thee !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Pell  slaughter  on  their  souls :  Heaven  rest  them 
now! 
JfaL  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword: 
let  grief 
Convert  to  anger;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Jfacd,  0, 1  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 


And  braggart  with  my  tongue!— But  gentle 

heavens. 
Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front, 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotknd,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too !      J^LfiJi 

MaL  This^^ne^  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king;  our  power  is  reac^; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.    Eeceive  what  cheer 

you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

[Espeuni, 


•  Time,~-'Royn  changed  this  to  $mne.  GUTbrd  hat  ihown, 
in  a  note  on  Hattinger,  that  the  two  worda  were  once 
synonymous  in  a  musical  acceptation ;  and  that  Mne  was 
the  moie  andent  and  eommbn  tenn. 


/J^^n 


,i+ 


Traoidibs.— Vol.  II.       E 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  IV. 


*  Scene  I. — " Black  spirits"  &c. 
In  Act  HL  Scene  v.  we  bave  the  stage-direction, 
"iS'tn^  within,  Come  away,  come  away,  Jsc**  In 
the  same  manner  we  have  in  this  scene  **  Music  and 
a  sang,  Black  spirits,  <kc"  In  Middleton's  *  Witch' 
we  find  two  songs,  each  of  which  begins  according 
to  the  stage-direction.    The  first  is, 

"  Come  away,  come  away ;       >.    /* 
Hecate,  Hecate,  come  away.]*"  "*  ""■• 
Hec.    I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 
^'ith  all  the  speed  I  may, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may." 
The  second  is  called  'A  Charm  Song  about  a 
Vessel : ' — 

"  Black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle,  you  that  mingle  may. 
Titty,  Tiffin,  keep  it  stiff  in; 
Firedrake,  Puckey,  make  it  lucky; 
Liard,  Robin,  you  must  bob  in. 


Round,  around,  around,  about,  about; 
All  ill  come  running  in,  all  good  keep  out ! " 

*  Scene  III.—"  Ha^iging  a  golden  stamp  about  their 
necks," 

Holinshed  thus  describes  the  gift  of  ci.ring  the 
I  evil  which  was  alleged  to  exist  in  the  person  of 
Edward  the  Confessor :— "  As  it  has  been  thought, 
he  was  inspired  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  also 
to  have  the  gift  of  healing  infirmities  and  diseases. 
He  used  to  help  those  that  were  vexed  with  the 
disease  commonly  called  the  king's  evil,  and  left 
that  virtue  as  it  were  a  portion  of  inheritance  unto 
his  successors,  the  kings  of  this  realm."  The 
golden  stamp  is  stated  to  be  the  coin  called  an 
angel ;  for  the  origin  of  which  name,  as  given  by 
Verstegau,  see  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Illustra- 
tions of  Act  IL 


HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


We  continue  our  extracts  from  Holinshed : — 
"Neither  could  he  afterwards  abide  to  look 
upon  the  said  Macduff,  either  for  that  he  thought 
his  puissance  over  great ;  either  else  for  that  he 
had  learned  of  certain  wizards,  in  whose  words  he 
put  great  confidence,  (for  that  the  prophecy  had 
happened  so  right  which  the  three  fairies  or  weird 
sisters  had  declared  unto  him,)  how  that  he  ought 
to  take  heed  of  Macduff,  who  in  time  to  come 
should  seek  to  destroy  him. 

"  And  surely  hereupon  had  he  put  Macduff  to 
death,  but  that  a  certain  witch,  whom  he  had  in 
great  trust,  had  told  that  he  should  ne^er  be  slain 
with  man  bom  of  any  woman,  nor  vanquished  till 
the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to  the  castle  of  Dunsi- 
nane.  By  this  prophecy  Macbeth  put  all  fear  out 
of  his  heart,  supposing  he  might  do  what  he  would 
without  any  fear  to  be  punished  for  the  same;  for 
by  the  one  prophecy  he  believed  it  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  vanquish  him,  and  by  the  other  im- 
possible to  slay  him.  This  vain  hope  caused'  him  to 
do  many  outrageous  things,  to  the  grievous  oppres- 
sion of  his  subjects.  At  length  Macduff,  to  avoid 
peril  of  life,  purposed  with  himself  to  pass  into 
England,  to  procure  Malcolm  Cammore  to  claim 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  But  this  was  not  so  secretly 
devised  by  Macduff  but  that  Macbeth  had  know- 
lodge  given  him  thereof;  for  kings  (as  is  said)  have 
sharp  sight  like  unto  Lynx,  and  long  ears  like  unto 
Midas :  for  Macbeth  had  in  every  nobleman's  house 
one  sly  fellow  or  other  in  fee  with  him,  to  reveal  all 
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that  was  said  or  done  within  the  same,  by  which 
flight  he  oppressed  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  of 
his  realm. 

"  Immediately  then,  being  advertised  whereabout 
Macduff  went,  he  came  hastily  with  a  great  power 
into  Fife,  and  forthwith  besieged  the  castle  where 
Macduffd welled,  trusting  to  have  foundhim  therein. 
They  that  kept  the  house,  without  any  resistance 
opened  the  gates,  and  suffered  him  to  enter,  mis- 
trusting none  evil.  But  nevertheless  Macbeth  most 
cruelly  caused  the  >nfe  and  cfiildren  of  Macduff) 
with  all  other  whom  he  found  in  that  castle,  to  be 
slain.  Also  he  confiscated  the  goods  of  Macduff, 
proclaimed  him  traitor,  and  confined  him  out  of  all 
the  parts  of  his  realm ;  but  Macduff  was  already 
escaped  out  of  danger,  and  gotten  into  England 
unto  Malcolm  Cammore,  to  try  what  purchase  he 
might  make  by  means  of  his  support  to  revenge 
the  slaughter  so  cruelly  executed  on  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  other  friends. 

"  Though  Malcolm  was  very  sorrowful  for  the 
oppression  of  his  countrymen  the  Scots,  in  manner 
as  Macduff  had  declared ;  yet>  doubting  whether 
he  were  come  as  one  that  came  unfeignedly  as  he 
spake,  or  else  as  sent  from  Macbeth  to  betray  him, 
he  thought  to  have  some  further  trial ;  and  there- 
upon, dissembling  his  mind  at  the  firsts  he  answered 
as  foUoweth :  — 

"  I  am  truly  very  sorry  for  the  misery  chanced 
to  my  country  of  Scotland,  but,  though  I  have  never 
8o  great  affection  to  relieve  the  same,  yet  by  reason 
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MACBETH. 


of  certain  incurable  vices  which  reign  in  me,  I  am 
nothing  meet  thereto.  First,  such  immoderate  lust 
and  voluptuous  sensuality  (the  abominable  foun- 
tain of  all  vices)  folio weth  me,  that,  if  I  were  made 
king  of  Soots,  I  should  seek  to  destroy  your  maids 
and  matrons,  in  such  wise  that  mine  intemperaucy 
should  be  more  importable  unto  you  than  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  Macbeth  now  is.  Hereunto  Macduff 
answered,  This  surely  is  a  very  evil  fault,  for  many 
noble  princes  and  kings  have  lost  both  lives  and 
kingdoms  for  the  same;  nevertheless  there  are 
women  enough  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  follow 
my  counsel :  make  thyself  king,  and  I  shall  con 
the  matter  so  wisely,  that  thou  shalt  bo  so  satisfied 
at  thy  pleasure  in  such  secret  wise  that  no  man 
shall  be  a;ware  thereof. 

"  Then  said  Malcolm,  I  am  also  the  most  avari- 
cious creature  on  the  earth,  so  that  if  I  were  king  I 
should  seek  so  many  ways  to  get  lands  and  goods 
that  I  would  slay  the  most  part  of  all  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  by  furnished  accusations,  to  the  end  I 
might  enjoy  their  lands,  goods,  and  possessions ; 
and  therefore,  to  show  you  what  mischief  may  ensue 
on  you  through  my  unsatiable  covetousness,  I  will 
rehearse  unto  you  a  fable.  There  was  a  fox  having 
a  sore  place  on  him  overset  with  a  swarm  of  flies 
that  continually  suoked  out  his  blood :  and  when 
one  that  came  by,  and  saw  this  manner,  demanded 
whether  he  would  have  the  flies  driven  beside  him, 
he  answered.  No ;  for  if  these  flies  that  are  already 
full,  and  by  reason  thereof  suck  not  very  eagerly, 
should  be  chased  away,  other  that  are  empty  and 
an  hungered  should  light  in  their  places,  and  suck 
out  the  residue  of  my  blood,  far  more  to  my  griev- 
ance than  these,  which  now  being  satisfied,  do  not 
much  annoy  me.  Therefore,  said  Malcolm,  suffer 
me  to  remain  where  I  am,  lest,  if  I  attain  to  the 
regiment  of  your  realm,  mine  unquenchable  ava- 
rice may  prove  such  that  ye  would  think  the  dis- 
pleasures which  now  grieve  you  should  seem  easy 
in  respect  of  the  unmeasurable  outrage  which  might 
ensue  through  my  coming  amongst  you. 

"  Maoduff  to  this  made  answer,  how  it  was  a  far 
worse  fault  than  the  other;  for  avarice  is  the  root 
of  all  mischief,  and  for  that  crime  the  most  part  of 
our  kings  have  been  slain  and  brought  to  their  final 
end.  Tet,  notwithstanding,  follow  my  counsel,  and 
take  upon  thee  the  crown.  There  is  gold  and  riches 


enough  in  Scotland  to  satisfy  thy  greedy  desire. 
Then  said  Malcolm  again,  I  am  furthermore  in- 
clined to  dissimulation,  telling  of  leasings,  and  all 
other  kind  of  deceit,  so  that  I  naturally  rejoice  in 
nothing  so  much  as  to  betray  and  deceive  such  as 
put  any  trust  and  confidence  in  my  words.  Then, 
sith  there  is  nothing  that  more  becometh  a  prince 
than  constancy,  verity,  truth,  and  justice,  with  the 
other  laudable  fellowship  of  those  fair  and  noble 
virtues  which  are  comprehended  only  in  soothfast- 
ness^  and  that  lying  utterly  overthroweth  the  same, 
you  see  how  unable  I  am  to  govern  any  province  or 
regiment ;  and,  therefore,  sith  you  have  remedies 
to  cloak  and  hide  all  the  rest  of  my  other  vices,  I 
pray  you  find  shift  to  cloak  this  vice  amongst  the 
residue. 

"  Then  said  MacduflT,  This  yet  is  the  worst  of 
all,  and  there  I  leave  thee,  and  therefore  say,  Oh 
ye  imhappy  and  miserable  Scotchmen,  which  are 
thus  scourged  with  so  many  and  sundry  calamities, 
each  one  above  other !  Te  have  one  cursed  and 
wicked  tyrant  that  now  reigneth  over  you  without 
any  right  or  title,  oppressing  you  with  his  most 
bloody  cruelty.  This  other,  that  hath  the  right  to 
the  crown,  is  so  replete  with  the  inconstant  be- 
haviour and  manifest  vices  of  Englishmen,  that  he 
is  nothing  worthy  to  enjoy  it;  for,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, he  is  not  only  avaricious  and  given  to  un- 
satiable lust,  but  so  false  a  traitor  withal,  that  no 
trust  is  to  be  had  unto  any  word  he  speaketh. 
Adieu,  Scotland  1  for  now  I  account  myself  a  ba- 
nished man  for  ever,  without  comfort  or  consola- 
tion. And  with  those  words  the  brackish  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks  very  abundantly. 

"  At  the  last,  when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  Mal- 
colm took  hiut  by  the  sleeve,  and  said.  Be  of  good 
comfort,  Macdufl^,  for  I  have  none  of  these  vices 
before  remembered,  but  have  jested  with  thee  in  this 
manner  only  to  prove  thy  mind :  for  diverse  times 
heretofore  hath  Macbeth  sought  by  this  manner  of 
means  to  bring  me  into  his  hands ;  but  the  more 
slow  I  have  showed  myself  to  condescend  to  thy 
motion  and  request,  the  more  diligence  shall  I  use 
in  accomplishing  the  same.  Incontinently  here- 
upon they  embraced  each  other,  and,  promising  to 
be  faithful  the  one  to  the  other,  they  fell  in  con- 
sultation how  they  might  best  provide  for  all  their 
business,  to  bring  the  same  to  good  effect." 


LOCAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


Scene  IL—'^Fife.  A  Jioom  in  Macduff* »  Cattle,'* 
Oh  the  Fifeshire  coast,  about  three  miles  from 
Dysart)  stand  two  quadrangular  towers,  supposed 
to  be  the  ruins  of  Macduff's  castle.   These  ore  not 


the  only  remains  in  Scotland,  however,  which 
claim  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Macduff's  wlfo 
and  children  when  they  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered  by  Macbeth. 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.  — Dunsinane.    A  Room  tn  tie 
Castle. 

EnUr  a  Doctor  ofPhync^  and  a  waiting 
Gentlewoman. 

Doet,  I  haye  two  nights  watched  with  you, 
but  can  perceiye  no  truth  in  yonr  report.  When 
was  it  she  last  walked  P 

Oent,  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,*  I 
have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  doset,  take  forth 
paper,  fold  it,  write  upon 't,  read  ii,  afterwards 
seal  i1^  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this 
while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 


•  8tMT«na  layt,  "  this  it  one  of  Shakcpere't  oTeraighu : 
h«  forgot  that  ho  had  shut  up  Macbeth  in  Dnnsinane,  and 
aurroundod  him  with  bet iegers."  We  may  reply,  this  is  one 
of  SteoTooa'a  pretumptuons  assertions.  In  the  next  scene 
the  Scotohmen  sajr  **  the  English  power  is  near."  When  an 
onomjr  is  adranoing  from  another  country  is  it  not  likely 
that  the  eommander  about  to  be  attacked  would  first  go 
"  Into  the  Held"  before  he  finally  resolved  to  trust  to  his 
*'oastl«*sstrongtht" 
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Doet.  L  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  re. 
oeiye  at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the 
effects  of  watching.— In  this  slumbeiy  agita- 
tion, besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  per- 
formances, what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard 
her  say  P 

Oent,  Thal^  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after 
her. 

Doet.  Tou  may,  to  me;  and 't  is  most  meet 
you  should. 

Oent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes  1  This  is  her  very  guise; 
and,  upon  my  life^  fast  asleep.  Observe  her; 
stand  dose. 

Doet.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Oent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by 
her  continually ;  't  is  her  command. 

Doet,  Y(n  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 
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Qeni.  Aj,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 
J)oet,  What  is  it  she  does  now  P    Look  how 
she  rabs  her  hands. 

OeiU,  It  is  an  aooostomed  action  with  her,  to 
aeem  thns  washing  her  hands.  I  have  known 
her  oontinne  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
lady  M,  Yet  here 's  a  spot. 
Ikfet,  Had:,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  mj  remembrance  the 
morestron^y. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot  I  out,  I  say ! — 
One;  Two :  Why,  then't  is  time  to  do 't :— Hell 
is  murir^! — ^Fie,  my  lord,  fie!  a  soldier,  and 
afeard !  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when 
none  can  call  our  power  to  account  ?— Yet  who 
would  have  thought  th^  old  man  to  have  had  so 
mudi  blood  in  him ! 
Doct^  Do  you  mark  that  ? 
Za^  If.  The  thane  of  Eifis  had  a  wife ;  Where 
is  she  nowP^What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 
deanP — ^No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more 
o*  tiiat :  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Loei,  Go  to,  go  to;  you  have  fcaown  what 
you  should  not. 

Oeni.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I 
am  sure  of  tiiat :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has 
known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still : 
all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 
HtUehand.    Oht  ohl  oh! 

Boet.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
diaiged. 

Qent,  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 
Doct.  Well,  well,  well,— 
Ge»i.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 
Doet.  1^  disease  is  beyond  my  practice: 
Yet  I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in 
their  sleep  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M,   Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your 
night-gown;  look  not  so  pale:— I  tell  you  yet 
again,  Banquo's  buried;  he  cannot  come  out 
on 's  grave. 
Doet.  EvensoP 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed;  there  's  knocking 

at  the  gate.    Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me 

your  hand.  What 's  done  cannot  be  undone ;  To 

bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  [Exit  Lady  Maobeth. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bedP 

Oent.  Directly. 

Doet.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad  :Unnahiral 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 


God,  God,  forgive  us  all !    Look  after  her; 
Bemove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her : — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,*  and  amaz'd  my  sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Oent.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  TL^The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

EfUery  with  drum  and  colours,  Mbnteth,  Cath- 
KESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  unde  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Bevenges  bum  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm. 
Excite  the  mortified  man.** 

j^ny.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them;  that  way  are  they 
coming. 

CatL  Who  knows  if  Donalbain  be  with  his 
brother  P 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment,  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Caih.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say  he's  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate 

him. 
Do  caU  it  valiant  fury :  but,  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

.dny.  Now  does  he  fed 

His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  fed  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant 's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  bhune 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  P 

Oath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where 't  is  truly  oVd : 
Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we^  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 


*  Jfstetf— amated— ditin«76d. 

b  MorHJkd  man.— We  think,  with  Wartmrton,  that  the 
poet  hen  means  a  heimit  or  religioiu  aseetic,— one  indif- 
ferent to  the  coDoemi  of  tho  world,  hnt  who  would  be 
exdted  to  light  by  nA  "CMNt"  of  reveiigt  ••  Maednff 
eomeawith. 
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Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  soY^reign  fiower,  and  drown  the 

weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Exeunt^  marching. 


SCENE  m.- 


-Dunsinane. 
CastU, 


A  Room  in  the 


Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Macb,  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them 

flyaU: 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Bunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What 's  the  boy  Mal- 

cohnF 
Was  he  not  bom  of  woman  P    The  spirits  that 

know 
AU  mortal  consequences  have  pronounced  me 

thus : 
'Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  man  that's  born  of 

woman 
Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee.*    Then  fly, 

false  thanes, 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg'  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with 

fear. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd 

loon; 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Serv,  There  is  ten  thousand — 

Macb.  Geese,  viUain  P 

Serv,  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb,  Go.  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-Hver'd  boy.    What  soldiers,  patch  ? 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey-face  P 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton ! — I  am 
sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say ! — ^This  push 
Will  cheer  •»  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  way  of  life  * 


»  Sagg  is  to  droop  or  sink  down ;  probably  ttom  ie  tige, 
the  first  person  present  of  th«  irregular  Anglo-Saxon  verb, 
$igan,  to  fall,  or  sink  dovrn ;  to  fail. 

b  Cheer  is  the  word  of  the  original  folio,  but  Perev  sug- 
gested ehair,  which  is  also  the  reading  of  Mr.  Colliers  MS. 
Corrector. 

«  Dr.  Johnson  proposed  to  read  ••  Mttjf  of  life."  If  the 
voet  intended  to  represent  Macbeth  as  a  young  man,~oiM 
fn  the  ^ 

"  May  of  youth,  and  blo<Hn  of  lustyhood,"— 
who  had  by  his  crimes  and  their  consequent  anxieties 

"  Fallen  Into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"— 
the  emendation  would  be  Just  and  boautiful.   But  we  doubt 
If  the  poet  had  any  snch  intention.    The  expression  "  way 
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Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age,    « 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  £un  deny,  and 

dare  not. 
Seyton ! — 

Enter  Seyton. 

Sey.  What 's  your  gradous  pleasure  P 

Macb.  What  news  more  P 

Sey.  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was 
reported. 

Macb,  I  '11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh 
be  hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey.  *T  is  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I  'U  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skir*  the  country  round ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear. — Give  me  mine 

armour : — 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  P 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord» 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd : 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stufPd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stul^  • 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  P 

Doct..  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Maeb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I  'U  none  of 
it- 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on;  give  me  my  staff:—' 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from 

me : — 
Come,  sir,  dispatch : — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,' 

cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo^ 
That  shorJd  applaud  again.— Pull 't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,*=  or  what  purgative  drug, 

of  Ufe"  appears  to  us  equivtfent  with  "  time  of  year,"  in 

the  seventy-third  Sonnet  :— 
"  That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

Gifford  says,  '*  way  of  lif*  is  neither  more  nor  less  thsn  a 


simple  periphrasis  for  li 

*  •SArJr—scur— scour. 

b  Senna.— Th\9  is  the  reading  of  the  fourth  folio, 
original  reads  eyme. 
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Would  scour  ihese  English  hence  P—Hearest 
thou  of  them  P 
Doct,  Aj,  my  good  lord;  your  royal  prepara- 
tion 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Maeb,  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  will  not  be  afiraid  of  death  and  bane. 

Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.       [ExU, 

DoeL  Were   I   from   Dunsinane    away  and 

clear. 

Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.^Countiy  near  Dunsinane :  A 
Wood  in  view. 

Enter,  mlh  drum  and  colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SiWASD  and  his  Son,  Macdupf,  Menteth, 
Cathness,  Airous,  Lenox*  Rosse,  and  Sol- 
diers, marching. 

Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at 
hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Site.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  P 

MenL  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai,  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear 't  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  sha- 
dow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Site,  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident 
tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  *t. 

Mai,  'T  is  his  main  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less'  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none   serve   with   him   but   constrained 

things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Site.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decbion  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their   unsure   hopes  re- 
late; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which  advance  the  war. 

[Exeunt,  marching. 


•  More  mmd  /«««.— Sbakspere  uses  these  words,  as  Chaucer 
ai  d  Spenser  use  them,  for  grtottr  and  Im. 


SCENE  v.— Dunsinane.     WUhin  the  Cattle. 

Enter,  with  drums  and  colours,  Macbeth, 
Seytok,  and  Soldiers. 

Macb*  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 

walls; 
The  cry  is  still,  'They  come:'    Our  castle's 

strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forc*d  with  those  that  should  be 

ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  darefol,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.    What  is  that 

noise  P  [A  cry  withift,  of  women. 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 
Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooPd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't:    I  have  supp'd  full  with 

horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me. — ^Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 
Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 
Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
iVnd  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty*  death.  Out,  out,  brief  candle ! 
Life  *s  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  nod  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thou  oom'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Bimam,  and,  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar«  and  slave ! 

-*    [Striking  him. 

*  Dtf**y.— Warburton  would  read  dtuky.  In  Troilus  and 
Cressida  we  have  "dusty  nothing."  Douce  has  the  follow- 
ing valuable  illustration  of  the  passage :  "  Perhaps  no  quo- 


tation can  be  better  calculated  to  show  the  proprietv  of  this 
epithet  than  the  following  grand  lines  in  *Tne  Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman/  a  work  which  Shakspeare  might  have 


seen: — 

*  Death  came  drlvynge  after,  and  all  to  dtuijauhtd 
Kynges  and  kaysers,  kntghtes  and  popes.*  ** 
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Me98.  Let  me  endure  jour  wrath  if 't  be  not  so; 
Within  this  three  mile  may  jou  see  it  coming; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Maeb.  II  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  ding  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pnll  in  resolution;*  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth:  'Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane ;'— and  now  a  wood 
Comes    toward    Dunisdnane.— Arm,   arm,   and 

out!— 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tanyrng  here.    ' 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now 

imdone. — 
King  the  alarum-bell : — Blow  wind  1  oome  wrack ! 
At  least  we  'U  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE  TL—Tke  sam.    A  Flain  be/ore  the 
Castle. 

Enter^  with  drums  and  colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SiWABD,  Macdupp,  ^c,  and  their  Army,  with 
boughs, 

Mai,  Now,  near  enough;  your  leavy  screens 
throw  down. 
And  show  like  those  you  are: — ^You,  worthy 

uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw,  Fare  you  well— 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  us  be  beaten  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Maed,  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak;  give 
them  all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 
[Exeunt.    Alarumz  continued, 

SCENE  TQ^-^The  eame.    Another  part  of  the 
Plain, 

-  Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb,  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake;  I  can- 
not fly, 

A  Monek  Mason  gives  an  UlastiaUon  from  Fletcher,  which 
explains  the  use  otpuU  in .— 

^    .,  ^  "  AU  my  spirits 

/  s  if  thev  had  neard  mj  passing  bell  go  for  me, 
Pmtl  in  their  powen,  and  giro  me  up  to  destiny." 
6li 


But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.— What 's 

he 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman?    Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none.* 

Enter  Young  Siwakd. 

To.  Siw,  What  is  thy  name  P 
Macb.  Thou  'It  be  afraid  to  hear  \U 

To,  Siw,  No;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a 
hotter  name 
Than  any  is  m  helL 
Macb,  My  name 's  Macbeth. 

To,  Siw,  The  devil  himself   could   not  pro- 
nounce a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 
Macb,  '  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

To,  Siw,  Thou  liest,  .abhorred  tyrant;  with 
my  sword 
I  'U  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

\They  fight,  and  young  Siwabd  is  slain, 
Macb,  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn. 
Brandished  by  man  that 's  of  a  woman  bom. 

lEjnt, 

Alarums,    Enter  Macdupp. 

Macd,  That  way  the  noise  is : — ^Tyrant,  show 
thy  face : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me 

still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kemes,  whose  arms 
Axe  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves ;  either  thou,  Mac- 
beth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbattered  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.    There  thou  shouldst 

be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.    Let  me  find  him,  fortune  I 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit,    Alarum, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siwabd. 

Siw,  This  way,  my  lord;— the  castle's  gently 
render'd : 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight; 
The  poble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war; 

»  We  have  again  the  small  critics  discovering  oversights 
in  Shakspere.  Mrs.  Lenox,  the  queen  of  fault-finders,  says, 
"Shakspeare  seems  to  have  committed  a  great  oversight  in 
making  Macbeth,  after  he  found  himself  deceived  in  the 
prophecy  relatins  to  Bimam  wood,  so  absolutely  rely  on  the 
other,  which  he  had  good  reason  to  fear  might  be  equally 
fallacious."  If  Mrs.  Lenox  had  known  as  much  of  human 
nature  as  Shakspere  knew,  she  would  have  understood  that 
one  hope  destroyed  does  not  necessarily  banish  idl  hope;— 
that  the  gambler  who  has  lost  thousands  still  believes  that 
his  last  guinea  will  redeem  them;— and  that  the  last  of  a 
long  series  of  perishing  delusions  is  at  ilrmly  trusted  at  if 
the  great  teacher.  Time,  had  taught  nothing. 
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The  day  almost  itself  professes  jours, 
And  little  is  to  da 

Mai,  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  iis. 

Siw,  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[Exeunt    Alarum. 

Re-enier  Macbeth. 
Macb.    Why  should  I  play  the  Eoman  fool, 
and  die 
On  mine  own  sword?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the 

gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Ee-etUer  Mj^cdutt, 

Maed.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  much  charged 
With  blood  of  thine  ahready. 

Macd,  I  have  no  words, 

My  Toioe  is  in  my  sword;  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  {They  fight. 

Macb.  Thou  loscst  labour : 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  inirenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me 

bleed: 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd,  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.    Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  teUs 
me  so. 
For  it  hath  coVd  my  better  part  of  man ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope.— Ill  not  fght  with 
thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrit, 
*  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant.* 

Macb.  I  will  not  yield,* 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Maloohn's 

feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse, 
^ough  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  ^ou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  boni, 
let  I  will  tiy  the  last:    Before  my  body 

a  /  Witt  not  f<eM.~This  it  lometimet  minced  into  **  1 11 
not  yield." 


I  throw  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  'Hold, 
enougL*  [Exeunt^  fighting. 

Retreat.     Flourish.     Re-enter^  loith  drum  and 

colours,  Malcolm,  old  Siwakd,    Rosse, 

Lenox,  Angus,  Cathness,  Menteth,  and 

Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 

arriv'd. 
Siw.  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these 
I  see. 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 
Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and   your   noble 

son. 
Basse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  con- 

firm'd, 
Li  the  unshrinldng  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 
Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  P 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field:  your 
cause  of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 
Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  f 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front 
Siw.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  be  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 

Mai.  He 's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  I  'U  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He 's  worth  no  more ; 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
And  so,  God  be  with  him  1 — ^Here  oomes  newer 
comfort 

Re-enter  Macdtttf,  with  Maobeth*«  head. 
Maed.  Hail,  king!  for  so  thou  art:  Behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head:  the  time  is  hee : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine,— 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  1 
Jll.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland! 

IFlounsh. 
Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of 
time. 
Before  we  reckon  witH  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  witii  you.    My  thanes  asid 
kinsmen, 
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Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.    What 's  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen. 


Who,  as  't  is  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life ; — ^this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one;, 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Soone. 

[Flourish.    ExewU 


.  [The  Dunsiuaiie  Range.  J 
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HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATION. 


H0LIN8HBD  thus  narrates  the  catastrophe : — 

"  He  had  such  confidence  in  his  prophecies,  that 
he  believed  he  should  never  be  vanquished  till  Ber- 
nane  wood  were  brought  to  Dunsinane;  nor  yet  to 
be  slain  with  any  man  that  should  be  or  was  bom 
of  any  woman. 

*'  Malcolm,  following  hastily  after  Macbeth,  came 
the  night  before  the  battle  imto  Bemane  wood,  and, 
when  his  army  had  rested  awhile  there  to  refresh 
them,  he  commanded  every  man  to  get  a  bough  of 
some  tree  or  other  of  that  wood  in  his  hand,  as  big 
as  he  might  bear,  and  to  march  forth  therewith  in 
such  wise  that  on  the  next  morrow  they  might  come 
closely  and  without  sight  in  this  manner  within 
view  of  his  enemies.  On  the  morrow,  when  Mac- 
beth beheld  them  coming  in  this  sort,  he  first  mar- 
velled what  the  matter  meant,  but  in  the  end  re- 
membered himself  that  the  prophecy  which  he  had 
heard  long  before  that  time,  of  the  coming  of  Ber- 
nane  wood  to  Dunsinane  Castle,  was  likely  to  be 
now  fulfilled.  Nevertheless,  he  brought  his  men  in 
order  of  battle,  and  exhorted  them  to  do  valiantly; 
howbeit,  his  enemies  had  scarcely  cast  from  them 
their  boughs  when  Macbeth,  perceiving  their  num- 
bers, betook  him  straight  to  flight,  whom  Macduff 
pursued  with  great  hatred,  even  till  he  came  unto 
Lunfannaine,  where  Macbeth,  perceiving  that  Mao- 


(  duff  was  hard  at  his  back,  leaped  beside  his  horse, 
saying;  Thou  traitor,  what  meaneth  it  that  thou 
shouldst  thus  in  vain  follow  me,  that  am  not  ap- 
pointed to  be  slain  by  any  creature  that  is  bom  of 
a  woman  ?  Come  on,  therefore,  and  receive  thy  re- 
ward, which  thou  hast  deserved  for  thy  pains :  and 
therewithal  he  lifted  up  his  sword,  thinking  to  have 
slain  him. 

"ButMacduff,  quickly  avoiding  from  his  horse  ere 
he  came  at  him,  answered  (with  his  naked  sword  in 
his  hand),  saying.  It  is  true,  Macbeth,  and  now  shall 
thine  insatiable  cruelty  have  an  end,  for  I  am  evenhe 
that  thy  wiiards  have  told  thee  of;  who  was  never 
bom  of  my  mother,  but  ripped  out  of  her  womb : 
therewithal  he  stepped  unto  him,  and  slew  him 
in  the  place.  Then  cutting  his  head  from  his 
shoulders,  he  set  it  upon  a  pole,  and  brought  it  unto 
Malcolm.  This  was  the  end  of  Macbeth,  after  he  had 
reigned  seventeen  years  over  the  Soottishmen.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  accomplished  many 
worthy  acts,  very  profitable  to  the  commonwealth 
(as  ye  have  heard) ;  but  afterwards,  by  illusion  of  the 
devil,  he  defamed  the  same  with  most  terrible 
cmelty.  He  was  slain  in  the  year  of  the  Incar- 
nation 1057,  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  King 
Edward's  reign  over  the  Englishmen." 


LOCAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Scene  IV.—      "  What  wood  it  ihis  before  ui  f 

The  wood  of  Bimam.** 
BiRN  AM  Hill  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  Dunkeld ; 
and  the  two  old  trees,  which  are  believed  to  be  the 
last  remains  of  Bimam  Wood,  grow  by  the  river- 
side, half  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  hills 
of  Bimam  and  Dunsinane  must  have  been  excellent 
posts  of  observation  in  time  of  war,  both  command- 
ing the  level  country  which  lies  between  them,  and 
various  passes,  lochs,  roads,  and  rivers  in  other  di- 
rections. Bimam  Hill,  no  longer  clothed  with  forest, 
but  belted  with  plantations  of  young  larch,  rises  to 
the  height  of  1040  feet,  and  exhibits,  amidst  the 
heath,  ferns,  and  mosses,  which  clothe  its  sides,  dis* 


tinct  traces  of  an  ancient  fort^  which  is  called  Dun- 
can's Court.  Tradition  says  that  Dimcan  held  his 
court  there.  The  Dunsinane  hills  are  visible,  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  from  every  part  of  its 
northern  side.  Bimam  Hill  is  precisely  the  point 
where  a  general,  in  full  march  towards  Dunsinane, 
would  be  likely  to  pause,  to  survey  the  plain  which 
he  must  cross ;  and  from  this  spot  would  the  "  leavy 
screen"  devised  by  Malcolm  become  necessary  to 
conceal  the  amoimt  of  the  hostile  force  from  the 
watch  on  the  Dunsinane  heights : — 

<'  Thereby  shall  we  ihadow 
The  numben  of  our  host,  and  make  dlKovery 
Err  in  report  of  ui." 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  V. 


Scene  V.— "il«  IdidtiandinyioaichupcnthehiU.'' 
It  is  not  ascertaiiied  on  wldch  hill  of  the  Don- 
rinane  range,  in  PerthBbire,  Haobeth's  forces  were 
posted.  Behind  Donsinane  House  there  is  a  green 
hilly  on  the  summit  of  which  are  vestiges  of  a  vitri- 
fied forty  which  tradition  has  declared  to  be  the 
remains  of  Maobeth*s  castle. 

The  country  between  Bimam  and  Dunsmane  is 
level  and  fertile^  and  from  several  parts  of  the  Dun- 


smane range  the  outline  of  Bimam  Hill  is  visible ; 
buty  as  the  distance  is  twelve  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
no  sentinel  on  the  Dunsinane  hills  could  see  the 
wood  at  Bimam  begin  to  move,  or  even  that  there 
was  a  wood.  We  must  suppose  either  that  the 
distance  was  contracted  for  the  poet*s  purposes,  or 
that  the  wood  called  Bimam  extended  from  the  hUl 
for  some  miles  into  the  plain  :^ 

'*  Within  thia  three  mile  majr  you  see  it  coming.'* 


v:\. 


tin  Birnaiii  Wood.  J 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTICE. 


\ 


IM  Coleridge'8  early  aonnei  'to  the  Author  of  the  Bobbers,'  his  imagination  is  enohiunod  to  the 
mOBfc  terrible  aoene  of  that  play;  diaregarding;  as  it  were,  all  the  aocesiariea  by  which  its  honor* 
are  mitigated  and  rendered  endurable  :^ 

**  SchiUer  I  that  hour  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  feazftd  Toioe,  a  fkmish'd  fither'a  cry— 
Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal  I    A  triumphant  shout 
Black  HoiTor  scream'd,  and  all  her  gohlin  rout 
Diminlsh'd  shrunk  from  the  mora  withering  scene  I" 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  that  Shakspere's  representation  of  the  murder  of  Duncan 
a£fected  the  Imagination  of  Mrs.  Siddons : — "  It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  characters  at  nighty 
when  an  the  domestio  cares  and  business  of  the  day  were  over.  On  the  ni^t  preceding  that  on 
which  I  was  to  appear  in  this  part  for  the  first  time,  I  shut  myself  up,  as  usual,  when  all  the  fiunily 
were  retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very  short,  I  thought 
I  should  soon  accomplish  it.Vfieing  then  oidy  twenty  years  of  age,  I  belieTod,  as  many  others  do 
believe,  that  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  get  the  words  into  my  head ;  for  the  necessity  of  dis- 
'^rimination,  and  the  derelopment  of  character,  at  that  time  of  my  life^  had  scarcely  entered  into 
my  imagination.  But,  to  proceed.  I  went  on  with  tolerable  composure,  in  the  silence  of  the  nighty 
(a  night  I  can  never  foiget,)  till  I  came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I  snatched  up  my  candle,  and  hurried 
^^  out  of  the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress  was  of  silk,  and  the  rustling  of  it^  as  I  ascended 
the  stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic-struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spectre  pursuing  me. 
At  last  I  reached  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my  husband  fast  asleep:  I  clapped  my  candlestick 
down  upon  the  table,  without  the  power  of  putting  it  out;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  without 
daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my  dothes.**  *  This  most  interesting  passage  appears  to  us  to  involve 
the  consideration  of  the  prindples  upon  which  the  examination  of  such  a  work  of  art  as  Macbeth  can 
alone  be  attempted.  To  analyse  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  to  exhibit  the  obvious  and  the  latent 
features  of  the  charaotere,  to  point  out  the  proprieties  and  the  splendours  of  the  poetical  language, — 
these  are  duties  which,  however  agreeable  they  may  be  to  ourselves,  are  scarcely  demanded  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  and  they  have  been  so  often  attempted,  that  there  is  manifest  danger  of  being 
trite  and  wearisome  if  we  should  enter  into  tins  wide  field.  We  shall,  therefore,  apply  ourselves  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  that  poetical  Art  by^  which  the  horrors  of  tlu^ 
great  tragedy  are  oonfined  within  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion. 


•  Memoranda  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  Inserted  in  h«r  *  Life'  by  Mr.  Campbell. 
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If  the  drama  of  Macbeth  were  to  produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an  imaginatiye  reader  tm 
that  described  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  would  not  be  the  g^eat  work  of  art  which  it  really  is.  If  our  poet 
had  resolved,  using  the  words  of  his  own  Othello,  to 

*'  abandon  all  remone, 
On  horroi't  head  horrors  accumulate/' 

the  midnight  terrors,  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons  has  described,  would  have  indeed  'been  a  tribute  to 
poweTf — but  not  to  the  power  which  has  produced  Macbeth.  The  paroxysm  of  fear,  the  panic 
struck  fancy,  the  prostrated  senses,  so  beautifully  described  by  this  impassioned  actress,  were  the 
result  of  the  intensity  with  which  she  had  fixed  her  mind  upon  that  part  of  the  j)lay  which  she  was 
herself  to  act.  In  the  endeavour  to  get  the  words  into  her  head,  her  own  fine  genius  was  naturally 
kindled  to  behold  a  complete  vision  of  the  wonderful  scene.  Again  and  again  were  the  words 
repeated,  on  that  night  which  she  ceuld  never  forget, — in  the  silence  of  that  night  when  all  about 
her  were  sleeping.  And  then  she  heard  the  owl  shriek,  amidst  the  hurried  steps  in  the  fatal  chamber, 
—and  she  saw  the  bloody  hands  of  the  assassin,— and,  personifying  the  murderess,  she  rushed  to 
dip  her  own  hands  in  the  gore  of  Duncan.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  intensity  of  conceptioirv 
has  carried  the  horrors  far  beyond  the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion,  and  has  produced  all  the  terrors  ^^ 
of  a  real  murder.  No  reader  of  the  play,  and  no  spectator,  can  regard  this  play  as  Mrs.  Siddons 
regarded  it.  On  that  night  she,  probably  for  the  first  time,  had  a  strong  though  imperfect  vision  of 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  such  as  she  afteiwiirds  delineated  it ;  and  in  that  case,  what  to  all  of 
us  must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  a  work  of  art,  however  glorious,  was  to  her  almost  a  reality. 
It  was  the  isolation  of  the  scene,  demanded  by  her  own  attempt  to  conceive  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  which  made  it  so  terrible  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  We  have  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,' 
which  combines  and  harmonizes  with  all  around  it;  for  which  we  are  adequately  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before ;  and  which, — even  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  picture  which  represents  only  that  one  poiidon  of 
the  action,  has  still  its  own  repose,  its  own  harmony  of  colouring,  its  own  chiaro-'scuro, — ^is  to  be  seen 
nnder  a  natural  light.  There  was  a  preternatural  light  upon  it  when  Mrs.  Siddons  saw  it  as  she  has 
described. 

The  assassination  scene  of  the  second  act  is  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  first  lines  of  the  drama, 
when  those  mysterious  beings, —  ^^''^'  " 

"  So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  't," — 


have  resdved  to  go 


"  Upon  the  heath . 
There  to  meet  with  Macbeth." 


"■^  We  know  there  is  to  be  evil.  One  of  the  critics  of  the  last  age  has  observed,  "  The  Witches  here 
— -«^  seem  to  be  introduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell  us  they  are  to  meet  again.**  If  the  Witches 
had  not  been  introduced  in  the  first  scene, — if  we  had  not  known  that  they  were  about  "  to  meet 
with  Macbeth,**  —  the  narrative  of  Macbeth's  prowess  in  the  second  scene,  and  the  resolution  of 
Duncan  to  create  him  Thane  of  Cawdor,  would  have  been  comparatively  pointless.  The  ten  lines 
of  the  first  Witch-scene  give  the  key-note  of  the  tragedy.  They  take  us  out  of  the  course  of  ordi* 
^^  nary  life ;  they  tell  us  there  is  to  be  a  "  supernatural  soliciting ;  '*  they  show  us  that  we  are  entering 
• —  into  the  empire  of  the  tmreal,  and  that  the  circle  of  the  magician  is  to  be  drawn  about  us.  When 
the  Witches  "meet  again**  their  agency  becomes  more  clear.  There  they  are,  again  muttering  of 
their  uncouth  spells,  in  language  which  sounds  neither  of  eai'th  nor  heaven.  Fortunate  are  those 
who  have  never  seen  the^stage-TritcLes  of  Macbeth,  hag-like  torms,  with  l>eards  and  brooms,  singing 
lyAvenanfs  travestie  of  Shakspere's  lyrics  to  music,  fine  and  solemn  indeed,  but  whidi  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  express  the  Shaksperian  idea,  as  it  does  not  follow  the  Shaksperian  word&  Fortunate 
are  they;  for,  without  the  stage  recollections,  they  may  picture  to  themselves  beings  whoso 
*' character  oonsiBts  in  the  imaginative  disconnected  from  the  good;  the  shadowy  obscure  and 
fearfully  anomalous  of  physical  nature,  the  lawless  of  human  nature, — elemental  avengers  without 
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MACBETH. 

sex  or  kin."*  Tiio  ttage-mtokea  of  Macbeth  are  not  much  elevated  aboTe  the  '  Witch  of  Edmonton; 
of  Rowley  and  Dekker — "  the  plain  traditional  old-woman  witch  of  our  anoestors ;  poor,  defonned, 
and  ignorant ;  the  terror  of  villages,  herself  amenable  to  a  justice."  Charles  Lamb  (from  whom 
we  quote  these  words)  has,  with  his  accustomed  discrimination,  also  shown  the  essential  differences 
between  the  witches  of  Shakspere  and  the  witches  of  Middleton :  **  These  (Middleton's)  are  creatures 
to  whom  man  or  woman  plotting  some  dire  mischief  might  resort  for  occasional  consultation. 
Those  originate  deeds  of  blood,  and  begin  bad  impulses  to  men.  From  the  moment  that  their  eyes 
first  meet  with  Macbeth,  he  is  spell-bound.  That  meeting  sways  his  destiny.  He  can  never  break 
the  fascination.  These  witches  hurt  the  body ;  those  have  power  over  the  soul.**  f  But  the  witches 
of  the  stage  Macbeth  are  Middleton's  witches,  and  not  Shakspere's ;  and  they  sing  3Iiddleton's  lyrics, 
as  stolen  by  I^Avenant,  but  they  are  not  Shaksiiere's  lyrics.  The  witches  of  Shakspere  essentially 
belong  to  the  action.    From  the  moment  they  exclaim 

'*  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come," 

all  their  powers  are  bent  up  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  ruin.    Shakspere  gives  us  no  choruses  of 

••  We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  feetj  •' 

and 

••  We  fly  by  night  'mongtt  troops  of  spu-its." 


He  makes  the  superstition  tell  upon  the  action  of  the  tragedy,  and  not  a  jot  farther;  and  thus  he 
makes  the  superstition  harmonize  with  the  action,  and  prepare  us  for  its  fatal  progress  and  consum- 
mation. It  was  an  effect  of  his  consummate  skill  to  render  the  superstition  essentially  poeticaL 
When  we  hear  in  imagination  the  drum  upon  that  wild  heath,  and  see  the  victorious  generals  in  the 
'*  proper  temperament  for  generating  or  receiving  superstitious  impressions,"  4^  we  connect  with  these 
poetical  situations  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  "imperfect  speakers,**  and  the  loftier  words  of  the 
"  prophetic  greeting :  * — 

"  All  hail,  Macbeth!  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Glamis  1 
All  hail,  Macbeth  I  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  Cawdor  I 
AU  haU,  Macbeth !  that  slialt  be  king  hereafter." 

It  is  the  romance  of  this  situation  which  throws  its  charm  over  the  subsequent  horrors  of  the 
reahzation  of  the  prophecy,  and  keeps  the  whole  drama  within  the  limits  which  Mparate  tragedy 
from  the  '  Newgate  Calendar.*  If  some  Tate  had  laid  his  hand  upon  Macbeth,  as  upon  Lear  (for 
B'Avenant,  who  did  manufacture  it  into  sometlung  which  up  to  the  time  of  Qain  was  i^yed  as 
Shakspere's,  had  yet  a  smack  of  the  poet  in  him)2.-if  some  matter-of-fact  word-monger  had  thought 
it  good  service  to  "the  rising  generaiion"  io  get  rid  of  the  Witches,  and  had  given  the  usurper  and 
his  wife  only  their  ambition  to  stimulate  their  actions,  he  would  have  produced  a  Qeorge  Barnwell 
instead  of  a  Macbeth. 

It  is  upon  the  different  reception  of  the  supernatural  influence,  proceeding  out  of  the  different 
constitution  of  their  minds,  by  which  we  must  appreciate  the  striking  differences  in  the  characters 
of  Macbeth,  Banquo,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  These  are  the  three  who  are  the  sole  recipients  of 
the  prophecy  of  the  Witches ;  and  this  consideration,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must  determine  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  the  question  whether  Macbeth  was  or  was  not  a  brave  man.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  bravery  when  he  was  acting  under  the  force  of  his  own  wilL  In  the  contest  with  '*  the 
merdless  Macdonwald  **  he  was  ''valour*8  minion.**  In  that  with  *<  Norway  himself**  he  was 
"Bellona's  bridegroom.*'  But  when  he  encountered  the  Witches,  and  his  will  was  laid  prostrate 
under  a  belief  in  destiny,  there  was  a  new  principle  introduced  into  his  mind.  His  self-possession 
and  his  self-reliance  were  gone : — 

"  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fairt" 

•  Coleridge's  '  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  IL,  p.  238. 
t  •  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  vol.  i.,  p.  187.  t  Coleridga. 
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Bat  he  yet  depended  upon  his  reason    With  marvellcma  art  Shakepere  at  this  moment  thro^m  on 
the  straw  whidi  is  to  break  the  camera  back :~ 

"  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  king. 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief,  * 

No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor." 

In  a  few  minutea  he  knows  he  U  Cawdor : — 

"  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  t 
The  greatest  is  behind." 

But  Banquo  receives  the  partial  consommation  of  the  prophecy  with  an  unsubdued  ^nind  :— 

"  Oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence." 

The  will  of  Banquo  refuses  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  prophecy.    The  will  of  Macbeth  becomes  the 
accomplice  of  the  "instruments  of  darkness,"  and  is  subdued  to  their  purposes : — 

"  Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs. 
Against  the  use  of  nature  t" 

And  then  comes  the  refuge  of  every  man  of  xmfirm  mind  upon  whom  temptation  is  laid :« 

"  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir." 

^If  he  had  opposed  the  chance  he  would  have  been  safe;  but  his  will  was  prostrate  before  the  chance, 
and  he  perished.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  fumt  battle  had  been  fought  between  his  principle 
and  his  "black  and  deep  desires"  when  he  saw  something  -to  "o'erleap"  even  beyond  the  life  of 
Duncan, — "the  prince  of  Cumberland."  In  the  conflict  of  his  mind  it  is  evident  that  he  commu- 
nicates to  his  wife  the  promises  of  those  who  "have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge,**  not  only 
that  she  might  not  lose  the  "dues  of  rejoicing,"  but  that  he  might  have  some  power  to  rely  upon 
stronger  than  his  own  wQL  He  was  not  deceived  there.  It  is  clear  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  no 
/relianoe  upon  the  prophecy  woiking  out  itself  Bhe  had  no  belief  thatchanoe  would  make  him  king 
^  without  his  stir  :— 

**  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promiB'd." 


^.' 


( 


It  was  not  thou  mayst  be,  or  thou  wilt  be,  but  thou  shalt  be.  The  only  fear  she  had  was  of  his 
nature.  She  would  "  catch  the  nearest  way."  She  instantly  saw  that  way.  The  prophecy  was  to  her 
nothing  but  as  it  regarded  the  efifect  to  be  produced  upon  him  who  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would 
wrongly  win.    All  ^t  is  coming  is  dear  before  her  through  the  force  of  her  will  *. — 


**  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  My  battlements." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Macbeth,  the  breathless  rapidity  with  which  she  subjects  him  to  her  resolve  is 
^  one  of  the  most  appalling  things  in  the  whole  drama.    Her  tremendous  will  is  the  real  destiny  which ' 
subjugates  his  indecision.    Not  a  word  of  question  or  explanation  1    She  salutes  him  as  Qlamis  and 
Cawdor,  and 

"  Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter.** 

This  is  the  sole  allusion  to  the  weird  sisters.    "  We  will  speak  further,"  seals  his  fate. 
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Here  then,  up  to  this  point,  we  have  the  supernatural  influence  determining  the  progress  of  the 
action  with  a  precipitation  which  in  itself  appears  almost  supernatural ;  and  yet  it  is  in  itself  strictly 
consonant  to  nature.  It  works  in  and  through  human  passions  and  feelings.  It  works  through 
unbelief  as  well  as  through  belief.  It  pervades  the  entire  action,  whether  in  its  repose  or  in  its 
tumult.  When  '*the  heavens'  breath  smells  wooingly"  in  Macbeth's  castle,  we  feel  that  it  is  as 
treacherous  to  the  "  gentle  senses "  of  Duncan  as  the  blandishments  of  his  hostess ;  and  that  this 
calm  is  but  the  prelude  to  that  "  um*uly  "  night  which  is  to  follow,  with  its  *'  lamentings  **  and  its 
**  strange  screams  of  death."  But  this  is  a  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  action,  which  keeps  the  horror 
within  the  boimds  prescribed  by  a  high  art  The  beautiful  adaptation  of  the  characters  to  the 
action  constitutes  a  higher  essential  of  the  poetry.  The  last  scene  of  the  first  act,  where  Macbeth 
marshals  before  him  the  tecondary  consequences  of  the  meditated  crime,  and  the  Kcondary  argu- 
ments against  its  commission, — all  the  while  forgetting  that  the  real  question  is  that  of  the  one 
step  from  innocence  into  guilt, — and  where  all  these  prudential  considerations  are  at  once  over- 
whelmed by  a  g^ulty  energy  which  despises  as  well  as  renounces  them, — that  scene  is  indeed  more 
terrible  to  us  than  the  assassination  scene ;  for  it  shows  us  how  men  fall  through  their  own  weak- 
ness and  the  bad  strength  of  others.  But  in  all  this  we  see  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  poet,— his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  derived  perhaps  from  his  experience  of  every- 
day crime  and  folly,  but  lifted  into  the  highest  poetry  by  his  marvellous  imagination.  We  know 
that  after  this  the  scene  of  the  murder  must  come.  All  the  preparatory  incidents  are  poetical. 
The  moon  is  down;  Banquo  and  Fleance  walk  by  torchlight;  the  servants  are  moving  to  rest; 
Macbeth  is  alone.  He  sees  "  the  air-drawn  dagger  **  which  leads  him  to  Duncan ;  he  is  still  under 
the  influence  of  some  power  stronger  than  his  will ;  he  is  beset  with  false  creations ;  his  imagina- 

ition  is  excited;   he  moves  to  bloodshed  amidst  a  crowd  of  poetical  images,  with  which  his  mind 
^dallies,  as  it  were,  in  its  agony.    Half  frantic  he  has  done  the  deed.    His  passion  must  now  have 
^  vent.    It  rushes  like  a  torrent  over  the  calmness  which  his  wife  opposes  to  it.    His  terrors  embody 
themselves   in    gushing   descriptions  of   those  fearful  voices    that    rang  in   the   muixlerer's    eara. 
Reproaches  and  taunts  have  now  no  power  over  him : — 

"  I'll  go  no  more: 
1  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  doue ; 
Look  on 't  again,  I  dare  not." 

It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  the  poet  to  have  more  clearly  indicated  the  mode  in  which  he  meant 
to  contrast  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  than  in  the  scene  before  us.    It  is  a  mistake  to 
characterise  the  intellect  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  her  husband.    Her 
force  of  character  was  stronger,  because  her  intellect  was  less.    She  wanted  that  higher  powers 
which  he  possessed — the  power  of  imagination.    She  hears  no  noises  in  that  terrible  hour  but  the  \ 
scream  of  the  owl  and  the  cry  of  the  crickets.    To  her, 

*  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures." 

In  her  view 

"  A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed." 

We  believe  that)  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  necessities  of  a  theatrical  representation,  Shakspere  would 
never  have  allowed  it  to  have  been  supposed  that  a  visible  ghost  was  presented  in  the  banquet- 
scene.  It  is  to  him  who  saw  the  dagger,  and  heard  the  voices  cry  "sleep  no  more,"  and  who 
exclaimed 

"  Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  bandt"— 

it  is  to  him  alone  that  the  spectral  appearances  of  that  "  solemn  supper"  are  visibla    Are  they  not 
then  the  forms  only  of  his  imagination?    The  partner  of  his  guilty  who  looked  upon  the  great  criocie 
only  as  a  business  of  necessity, — ^who  would  have  committed  it  herself  but  for  one  touch  of  feeling 
(  confessed  only  to  herself, — 

Traqbdibs.— Vol.  II.  F  65 
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**  Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  at  he  slept,  1  had  done  V—' 

who  had  before  diflolaiined  even  the  ienderest  feelings  of  a  mother  if  they  had  stood  between  her 
and  her  purpose, — she  sees  no  spectre,  because  her  obdurate  will  cannot  co-exist  with  the  imagina- 
tion which  produces  the  terror  and  remorse  of  her  husband.  It  is  scarcely  the  "  towering  bravery 
of  her  mind,"  *  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word :  it  is  something  lower  than  courage ;  it  is  the 

C absence  of  impressibility :  the  tenacious  adherence  to  one  dominant  passion  constitutes  her  force  of 
character. 
Ab  B£acbeth  recedes  from  his  orig^al  nature  under  the  infiuenoe  of  his  fears  and  his  superstitions, 
he  becomes,  of  necessity,  a  lower  creature.    It  is  the  natural  course  of  guilt.    The  "brave  Macbeth" 
changes  to  a  counterfeiter  of  passions,  a  hypocrite, — 

**  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  ftiry, 
That  I  did  kill  them." 

He  desc^ends  not  only  to  the  hire  of  murderers,  but  to  the  slander  of  his  friend  to  stimulate  th«r 
revenge.\^ut  his  temperament  is  still  that  of  which  poets  are  made.  In  his  murderous  purposes  he 
is  still  imaginative : — 

"  Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  eloistex'd  flight;  ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons, 

The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal, 

There  shall  be  done  a  deed  of  dreadful  note." 

It  is  this  condition  of  Macbeth*s  mind  which,  we  must  agidn  repeat,  limits  and  mitigates  the  horror  of 
the  tragedy.  After  the  tumult  of  the  banquet-ticene  ihe  imagination  of  Macbeth  again  overbean 
(as  it  did  after  the  murder)  the  force  of  the  will  in  Lady  Macbeth.  It  appears  to  us  that  her  taunts 
and  reproaches  are  only  ventured  upon  by  her  when  his  excitement  is  beginning.  After  it  has  run 
its  terrific  course,  and  the  frighted  guests  have  departed,  and  the  g^ty  man  mutters  **  it  will  have 
blood,"  then  is  her  intellectual  energy  utterly  helpless  before  his  higher  paasion.  Mrs.  Jameson  says 
of  this  remarkable  scene,  **  A  few  words  of  submissive  reply  to  his  questions,  and  an  entreaty  to  seek 
repose,  are  all  she  permits  herself  to  utter.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  and  tenderness  in  this  silence 
which  has  always  affected  me  beyond  expression."  Is  it  submission  ?  Is  it  tenderness  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  lower  energy  in  subjection  to  the  higher  ?  Her  intellect  has  lost  its  anchorage ;  but  his 
^^.imagination  is  about  to  receive  a  new  stimulant : — 

"  I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know, 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst." 

"  He  has  by  gmli  torn  himself  live^asunder  from  nature,  and  is  therefore  himself  in  a  preternatural 
state :  no  wonder,  then,  that  he  is  inclined  to  superstition,  and  faith  in  the  unknown  of  signs  and 
tokens,  and  superhuman  agencies."  Coleridge  thus  notices  the  point  of  action  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Macbeth  was  inclined  to  superstition  before  the  guilt, 
and  that  his  faith  in  superhuman  agencies  went  far  to  produce  the  guUt.  From  this  moment,  how- 
ever, his  guilt  is  bolder,  and  his  will  more  obdurate;  his  supernatural  knowledge  stands  in  the  place 
of  reflection  and  caution.  He  believes  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  do  something  beyond  the  belief.  He  is 
told  to  "  beware  Miuxluff ;"  but  he  is  also  told  that  '*  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth.**  How 
does  he  reconcile  this  contrary  belief?— 

*'  Then  Utc,  Macduff:  What  need  1  fear  of  thee  { 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  ehalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  apite  of  thunder." 

*  Mrs.  Jameson. 
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And  then  comes  the  other  prophecy  of  safety :—  . 

'*  Macbeth  shall  nerer  TanquUh'd  be,  until 
Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  agalnat  him." 

Does  it  prodnc3  tranquillity  ?    All  beyond  is  desperation :  — 

"  Maeb,  Saw  you  the  weiird  aiaters  f 

Lm.  Ko,  my  lord. 

Macb,  Came  they  not  by  you  f 

li»n.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Maeb,  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  truat  them  1—1  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  Who  was 't  came  by! 

Xm.  T  is  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word, 
Maoduir'is  fled  to  England. 

Maeb,  Fled  to  England! 

Xm.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Maeb.  Time,  thou  antidpat  'st  my  -dread,  expldts : 
The  flighty  purpose  neyer  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.    And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acU,  be  it  thought  and  done : 
The  castle  of  MacduflT  I  will  surprise ; 
Seise  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line." 

The  retribution  which  fidls  upon  Lady  Macbeth  is  precisely  that  which  is  fitted  to  her  guilt.  The 
powerful  will  is  subjected  to  the  domination  of  her  own  imperfect  senses.  We  cannot  dwell  upon  her 
terrible  punishment.    There  can  be  nothing  beyond  the  agony  of 

•< Here's  the  smeU  of  the  blood  still :  all  the 
perftimes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand." 

The  vengeance  falls  more  gently  on  Macbeth ;  for  he  is  in  activity ;  he  is  still  confident  in  prophetic 
securities.  The  contemplative  melancholy  which,  however,  occasionally  oomes  over  him  in  the  last 
struggle  is  still  true  to  the  poetry  of  Ids  character : —    y 

"  Seyton !— I  am  sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold— Seyton,  I  sav  I— This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now. 
I  have  lir'd  long  enough :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf:  ^ 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fein  deny,  and  dare  not." 

This  passage,  and  the  subsequent  one  of 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death,"— 

tell  us  of  something  higher  and  better  in  his  character  than  the  asHasrin  and  the  usurper  He  was 
the  victim  of  "  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend;"  and  he  has  paid  a  fearful  penalty  for  his  belief.  The 
final  avenging  is  a  compassionate  one,  for  he  dies  a  warrior's  death : — • 
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"  I  will  not  yield, 
*  To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 

And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Bimam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
Yet  I  wUl  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield." 

The  principle  which  we  haye  thus  so  imperfectly  attempted  to  exhibit,  aa  the  leading  characteristic 
of  this  glorious  tragedy,  is,  without  doubt,  that  which  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
a  work  of  the  highest  genius  and  a  work  of  medi«M!rit7.  Without  pov^r— by  which  we  here  especially 
mean  the  ability  to  produce  strong  excitement  by  the  display  of  scenes  of  horror — no  poet  of  the 
highest  order  was  ever  made ;  but  this  alone  does  not  make  such  a  poet.  If  he  is  called  upon  to 
present  such  scenes,  they  must,  even  in  their  most  striking  forms,  be  associated  with  the  beautiful. 
The  pre-eminence  of  his  art  in  this  particular  can  nlone  prevent  them  affecting  the  imagination  beyond 
the  limits  of  pleasurable  emotion.  To  keep  withia  these  limits,  and  yet  to  preeerre  all  the  eneigy 
which  results  from  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  terrible  apart  from  the  beautiful,  belongs  to  few 
that  the  world  has  seen :  to  Shakspere  it  belongs  surpassingly. 
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State  or  thb  Text,  and  Chbonoloqt,  of  Tboilus  and  Cbesbida. 

The  original  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  printed  in  1609,  bears  the  following  title :— *  The 
famous  Historie  of  Troylus  and  Cresseid.  Excellently  expressing  the  Beginning  of  their  Loues,  with 
the  Conoeite<l  Wooing  of  Pandarus  Prince  of  Licia.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London, 
Imprinted  by  G.  Eld,  for  R.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Spred  Eagle  in  Paules 
Churchyeard,  ouer  against  the  great  North  Doore,  1609/  In  the  same  year  a  second  edition  was  put 
forth  by  the  same  publishers,  in  the  title-page  of  which  appears,  "  As  it  was  acted  by  the  King's 
Majesty's  Servants  at  the  Qlobe."  There  was  a  preface  to  the  first  edition,  which  is  omitted  in  the 
second,  in  which  are  these  words : — **  You  have  hei-e  a  new  play,  never  staled  with  the  stage."  We 
shall  have  occasion  more  fully  to  notice  this  preface.  No  other  edition  of  the  play  was  published 
until  it  appeared  in  the  folio  collection  of  1628.  Its  ppsition  in  this  collection  has  given  rise  to  a 
singalar  hypothesis.  Steevena  says,  ''  Perhaps  the  drama  before  us  was  not  entirely  of  his 
(Shakspere's)  construction.  It  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  his  associates,  Hemings  and  Condell, 
till  after  the  first  folio  was  almost  printed  off."  If  the  play  had  been  wnlenown  to  Hemings  and 
Condell,  the  notion  that,  for  this  reason,  it  might  not  be  entirely  of  Shakspere's  construction,  would 
be  a  most  Jllogical  inference.  But  how  is  it  shown  that  the  play  was  unknown  to  Shakspere's 
associates  ?  Farmer  tells  us,  "  It  was  at  first  either  wiiknovm  or  forgotten.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  in  the  litt  of  the  plays,  and  is  thrust  in  between  the  HuAoriea  and  the  Trngedies,  without  any 
enumeration  of  the  pages ;   except,  I  think  on  one  leaf  only."    If  these  critics  had  carried  their 
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inquiries  one  step  farther,  they  would  have  found  that  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  neither  unknown  noi 
forgotten  by  the  editors  of  the  first  folio.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  only  doubtful  how  to 
classify  it.  In  the  first  quarto  edition  it  is  called  a  famous  History ^  in  the  title-page ;  but  in  the 
preface  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  a  Comedy.  In  the  folio  edition  it  bears  the  title  of  *  The 
i^ragedie  of  Troylus  and  Cressida.'  In  that  edition  the  Tragedies  begin  with  Coriolanus;  and  the 
paging  goes  on  regularly  from  1  to  76,  that  last  page  bringing  us  within  a  hundred  lines  of  the  close  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  then  skip  pages  77  and  78,  Romeo  and  Juliet  concluding  with  79.  Kow  the 
leaf  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  on  which  Farmer  observed  an  enumel^tion  of  pages  includes  the  second 
and  third  pages  of  the  play,  and  those  are  marked  79,  80.  If  the  last  page  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  had 
been  marked  77,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  first  page  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  78,  we  should 
have  seen  at  once  that  this  Tragedy  was  intended  by  the  editors  to  follow  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But 
they  found,  or  they  were  informed,  that  this  extraordinary  drama  was  neither  a  Comedy,  nor  a 
History,  nor  a  Tragedy ;  and  they  therefore  placed  it  between  the  Histories  and  the  Tragedies,  leaving 
to  the  reader  to  make  his  own  classification.  This  is  one  solution  of  the  matter  which  we  have  to 
offer ;  and  it  is  a  better  one,  we  think,  than  the  theory  that  so  remarkable  a  production  of  Shakspere's 
later  yeara  should  be  unknown  or  forgotten  by  his  "  fellows."  But  there  is  another  view  of  the 
matter,  to  bo  presently  noticed,  which  involves  a  curious  point  in  literary  history. 
The  first  quarto  edition  of  1609  contains  the  following  very  extraordiuaiy  preface  : — 

"  A  never  writer  to  an  ever  reader. 
"  News. 
"  Eternal  reader^  you  have  here  a  new  play,  never  staled  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-clawed  with  the 
palms  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palm  comical ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  brain,  that  never 
undertook  anything  comical  vainly :  and  were  but  the  vain  names  of  comedies  changed  for  the  titles  of 
commodities,  or  of  plays  for  pleas,  you  should  see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  style  them  such 
vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  main  gjace  of  their  gravities  ;  especially  this  author's  comedies,  that  are  so 
framed  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  show- 
ing such  a  dexterity  and  power  of  wit,  that  the  most  displeased  with  plays  are  pleased  with  his  comedies. 
And  all  such  dull  and  heavy-witted  worldlings  as  were  never  capable  of  the  wit  of  a  comedy,  coming  by 
report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found  that  wit  there  that  they  never  found  in  themselves,  and 
have  parted  better  witted  than  they  came ;  feeling  an  edge  of  wit  set  upon  them  more  than  ever  they 
dreamed  they  had  brain  to  grind  it  on.  So  much  and  such  favoured  salt  of  wit  is  in  his  comedies,  that  they 
seem  (for  their  height  of  pleasure)  to  be  bom  in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all  there  is 
none  more  witty  than  this :  and  had  I  time  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not  (for  so 
much  as  will  make  you  think  your  testem  well  bestowed),  but  for  so  much  worth  as  even  poor  I  know  to 
be  stuffed  in  it.  It  deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best  comedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  believe 
this,  that  when  he  is  gone,  and  his  comedies  out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new  Eng- 
lish Inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning,  and  at  the  peril  of  your  pleasures*  loss  and  judgments,  refuse  not, 
nor  like  this  the  less  for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thank  Fortune  for 
the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors'  wills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayed 
for  them  rather  than  been  prayed.  And  so  I  leave  all  such  to  be  prayed  for  (for  the  states  of  their  wit's 
healths)  that  vrill  not  praise  it.    Vale." 

In  1609,  then,  the  reader  is  told,  "  You  have  here  a  new  play,  never  staled  with  the  stage,  never 
clapper-clawed  with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar ;"  and  he  is  farther  exhorted — "  refuse  not,  nor  like  this 
the  less  for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude."  The  reader  is  also  invited  to 
spend  a  sixpence  upon  this  play : — "  Had  I  time  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs 
not,  for  so  much  as  will  make  you  think  your  testem  well  bestowed."  Never  was  one  of  Shakspere's 
plays  set  forth  during  his  life  with  such  commendation  as  here  abounds.  His  Comedies  "  are  so 
framed  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most  common  commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives." 
The  passage  towards  the  conclusion  is  the  most  remarkable  : — "  Thank  Fortune  for  the  scape  it  hath 
made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors'  wills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayed  for  them 
rather  than  been  prayed."  We  have  here,  then,  first,  a  most  distinct  assertion  that,  in  1609,  Troilus 
and  Cressida  was  a  new  play,  never  staled  with  the  stage.  This,  one  might  think,  would  be  decisive 
as  to  the  chronology  of  this  play ;  but  in  the  Stationers'  books  is  the  following  entry : — '*  Feb.  7, 
1602.  Mr.  Roberts.  The  booke  of  Troilus  and  CreBseda,  as  yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlen's 
men."  Malone  assumes  that  the  Troilus  and  Cressida  thus  acted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  men 
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(the  players  at  the  Qlobe  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  was  the  same  as  that  published  in  1609. 
Yet  there  were  other  authors  at  work  upon  the  subject  besides  Shakspere.  In  Henslowe's  manuscripts 
there  are  several  entries  of  moneys  lent,  in  1599,  to  Dekker  and  Ohettle,  in  earnest  of  a  book 
called  Troilas  and  Gressida.  This  play,  thus  bargained  for  by  Henslowe,  appears  to  have  been 
subsequently  called  Agamemnon.  The  probability  is,  that  the  rival  company  at  the  Globe  had,  about 
the  same  period,  brought  out  their  own  Troilus  and  Gressida ;  and  that  this  is  the  play  referred  to 
iu  the  entry  by  Roberts  in  1602  ;  for  if  that  entry  had  applied  to  the  Troilus  and  Gressida  of  Shak- 
spere,  first  published  in  1609,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  subsequent  ^ntry  in  the  same  registers 
made  previously  to  the  publication  of  that  edition?  "Jan.  28,  1608.  Richard  Bonian  and  Hen. 
Walley.  A  booke  called  the  History  of  Troylus  and  Gressuda."  According  to  Malone's  theory, 
the  copyright  in  1602  was  in  Roberts;  bat  in  1608  a  new  entry  claims  it  for  Bonian  and  Walley. 
In  that  case  there  must  have  been  an  assignment  from  Roberts  to  Bonian  and  Walley.  Roberts 
was  a  printer.  His  name  appears  as  printer  to  the  second  edition  of  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
to  the  second  edition  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  to  two  editions  of  Hamlet ;  but  nowhere  as  a 
publisher.  Altogether  the  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  play,  derived  from  the  entry  of  1602,  appears 
to  us  worth  very  little.  Malone  most  gratuitously  assumes  that  the  statement  in  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  1609,  that  it  was  a  new  play  never  staled  by  the  stage,  was  altogether  false  :  "  Mr.  Pope, 
in  his  '  Table  of  Editions  of  Sbakspeare's  Plays,'  having  mentioned  one  of  Troilus  and  Gressida  in 
1609,  subjoined  a  notice  of  a  second  copy— *  as  acted  by  the  King's  Majesty's  Servants  at  the 
Globe ; '  not  thinking  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  year.  But  in  fact  both  these  copies  are  one  and 
the  same  edition.  The  truth  is,  that  in  that  edition,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  the  theatre  in 
which  the  play  was  represented,  we  find  a  preface,  in  which,  to  give  an  additional  value  to  the 
piece,  the  booksellers  assert  that  it  nevef  had  been  acted.  That  being  found  a  notorious  falsehood, 
they  afterwards  suppressed  the  preface,  and  printed  a  new  title-page,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  acted  at  the  Globe  Theatre  by  his  Majesty's  Servants.  The  date  of  this,  as  of  the  other  title- 
page,  is  1609."*  According  to  this  theory,  a  preface  is  written  which  sets  out  with  a  lie,  known 
to  be  such  by  every  person  who  buys  the  book ;  and  then,  because  the  lie  is  found  out,  a  new  title- 
page  is  printed,  acknowledging  the  truth  that  the  play  had  been  acted,  and  the  lying  preface  is 
withdrawn.  Is  not  all  this  the  most  forced  interpretation  of  two  veiy  simple  facts,  which  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  each  other  ?  Troilus  and  Gressida  was  a  new  play,  and  it  had  not  been 
publicly  acted,  when  the  original  edition  appcai*ed.  The  editor  does  not  state  this  to  give  an 
"additional  value  to  the  piece,"  for  he  evidently  thinks  that  the  circumstance  may  be  injuiious  to 
the  sale  of  the  book:  "Refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  less  for. not  being  sullied  with  the  smoky 
breath  of  the  multitude."  After  the  piece  has  thus  been  published,  it  is  publicly  acted ;  and  then 
the  preface  which  states  that  it  has  not  been  acted  is  naturally  suppressed,  in  a  new  edition  of 
which  the  title-page  bears  the  additional  recommendation  of,  "As  it  was  acted  by  the  King's 
Majesty's  Servants  at  the  Globe.'* 

And  here  arises  the  question,  whether  the  expre-ssions,  "never  staled  with  the  stage,"— "never 
clapper-clawed  with  the  palms  of  the  vulgar," — "  not  sullied  with  the  smoky  breath  of  the  multitude," 
mean  that  the  play  had  not  been  acted  at  all,  or  that  it  had  not  been  acted  on  the  public  stage. 
Inhere  is  a  good  deal  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  Tieck  upon  this  subject : — 

"In  the  palace  of  some  great  personage,  for  whom  it  was  probably  expressly  written,  it  was  first  repre- 
sented,— according  to  my  belief  for  the  King  himself,  who,  weak  as  he  was,  contemptible  as  he  sometimes 
showed  himself,  and  pedantic  as  his  wisdom  and  shortsighted  as  his  politics  were,  yet  must  have  had  t* 
certuin  fine  sense  of  poetry,  wit,  and  talent,  beyond  what  his  historians  have  ascribed  to  him.  But  whether 
the  King,  or  some  one  else  of  whom  we  have  not  received  the  name,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  for  this 
person,  and  not  for  the  public,  Shakspere  wrote  this  wonderful  comedy." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  of  1609  in  the 
Introductory  Notice  to  Henry  V.  We  there  stated  that  the  copy  of  Troilus  and  Gressida  was 
acknowledged  by  the  editor  to  have  been  obtained  by  some  artifice ;  that  we  learn  that  the  copy 
had  an  escape  from  some  powerful  possessors  ;  and  that  those  possessors  were  probably  the  proprietors 
of  the  Globe  Theatre.  But  another  view  of  this  matter  may  be  taken  without  any  glaring  inconsistency 


Note  in  Malone's  edition  of  Dryden'i  Pro»e  Works,  vol.  1.,  part  ii.,  p.  261. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  Qlobe  Theatre  were  dearly  hostile  to  the  publication  of  Shakspere*s  later  plays ; 
and,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Lear,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  no  play  was  published  between 
1603  and  Sbakspere's  death.  Kow,  in  the  title-page  of  the  original  Lear,  published  in  1608,  there  is 
the  following  minute  paiticularity  : — "As  it  was  played  before  the  Eling*B  Majesty  at  Whitehall  upon 
Si  Stephen's  iiigl^t  in  Christmas  holidays,  by  his  Majesty's  Servants  playing  usually  at  the  Globe,  on 
the  Bank's  side."  From  this  statement  it  appears  to  us  highly  probable  that  in  the  instances  both  of 
Lear,  and  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  plays  were  performed,  for  the  first  time,  before  the  King ;  that 
the  copies  so  used  were  out  of  the  control  of  the  players  who  represented  these  dramas ;  and  that 
some  one,  authorized  or  not,  printed  eath  play  from  the  copy  used  on  these  occasions.  Let  us  look 
again  at  the  passage  in  the  preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida  imder  this  impression  : — "  Thank  Fortune 
for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you,  since  by  the  grand  possessors'  wills  I  belieye  you  should  have 
prayed  for  them  rather  than  been  prayed."  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  passage  which  we  cannot 
attempt  to  clear  up  if  we  receive  "  the  grand  possessors  "  as  the  proprietors  of  the  Qlobe  Theatre. 
But  suppose  the  grand  possessors  to  be,  as  Tieck  has  conjectured,  some  great  personage,  probably  the 
King  himself,  for  whom  the  play  was  expressly  written,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the 
preface  vanishes.  By  the  grand  possessors'  wills  you  should  have  prayed  for  them  (as  subjects 
publicly  pray  for  their  rulers)  rather  than  been  prayed  (as  you  are  by  players  who  solicit  your 
indulgence  in  prologues  and  epilogues). 

We  have  bestowed  more  attention  upon  this  inquiry  than  it  may  appear  at  first  intrinsically 
to  deserve ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  original  quarto  edition,  upon  the  credibility  of 
which  these  questions  have  been  raised,  is  not,  like  several  of  the  early  quartos,  a  mutilated  and 
imperfect  copy.  From  whatever  secondary  source  it  proceeded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
printed  from  the  genuine  copy  of  the  great  poet.  The  slight  variations  between  the  text  of  the 
quarto  and  of  the  folio,  which  we  have  indicated  in  our  foot-notes,  sufficiently  show  that  the 
original  ^as  most  accurately  printed.  The  alterations  of  the  folio  are  not  corrections  of  errors  in 
the  original ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  slight  changes  of  expression.  We  have  no  doubt  that  each  text 
was  printed  from  a  different  but  a  genuine  copy.  The  consideration  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
original  edition  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  Troilus  and  Cressida  might,  as 
we  have  shown,  have  been  placed  between  the  Histories  and  Tragedies  of  the  folio  collection,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  classification.  But  suppose  another  probable  case.  The  proprietors  of 
this  first-collected  edition  of  Sbakspere's  works  entered  upon  the  Stationers'  registers,  in  1623,  a 
claim  to  the  copyright  of  sixteen  plays,  *'  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men."  The  proprietors  of 
that  edition  were  four  booksellers,  in  whom,  for  the  most  part,  the  copyright  of  the  original 
quartos  had  merged  by  assignment.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  Bonian  and  Walley,  or 
their  representatives,  the  possessors  of  the  copy  of  this  single  play,  might  have  refused  to  corae  to 
terms  with  the  proprietors  of  the  folio,  and  that  the  printing  of  this  play  was  necessarily  suspended 
till  the  final  settlement  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  In  the  mean  time  the  printing  of  the  volume  had 
gone  on  to  its  completion ;  and  Troilus  and  Cressida  was  finally  inserted,  out  of  its  order,  but  having 
two  pages  numbered  which  show  where  it  was  intended  to  have  been  placed. 
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Supposed  Source  op  the  Plot. 


"  The  original  story,"  says  Dryden,  "  was  written  by  one  LollluB,  a  Lombard,  in  Latin  verse,  and 
translated  by  Chaucer  into  English;  intended,  I  suppose,  a  satire  on  the  inconstancy  of  women.  I 
find  nothing  of  it  among  the  ancients,  not  so  much  as  the  name  Cressida  once  mentioned.  Shak- 
speare  (as  I  hinted),  in  the  apprenticeship  of  his  writing,  modelled  it  into  that  play  which  is  now' 
called  by  the  name  of  Troilus  and  Cressida."  We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  Dryden's  opinion 
of  this  play,  and  to  his  transmutation  of  it  into  what  he  considered  his  own  fine  gold.  Chaucei' 
himself  speaks  of  "  Myne  Auctor  Lollius ; "  and  in  his  address  to  the  Muse,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  book,  he  says, — 

*•  To  every  lover  I  me  excuse 

That  of  no  sentiment  I  this  endite, 

But  out  of  Latin  in  my  tongue  it  vriie." 

Without  entering  into  the  question  who  Lollius  was,  or  believing  more  than  that  "Lollius,  if  a 
writer  of  that  name  existed  at  all,  was  a  somewhat  somewhere,"*  we  at  once  receive  the  'Troilus 
and  Creseide '  of  Chauoer  as  the  foundation  of  Shakspere*s  play.  Of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with 
that  poem  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Chauoer,  of  all  English  wiiters,  was  the  one  who  would  have 
the  greatest  charm  for  Shakspere.  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  is  written  precisely  in  the  sanae  versifica^ 
tion  as  Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and  Creseide.*    When  Lorenzo,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  exolaims, — 

"  In  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  wall, 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Cressld  lay  that  night,"— 

we  may  be  sure  that  Shakspere  had  in  his  mind  the  following  passages  of  Chaucer :  - 

"  Upon  the  walUs  fast  eke  would  he  walk, 
And  on  the  Greek^s  host  he  would  ysee, 
And  to  him«elf  right  thus  he  would  ytalk : 
'  Lo !  yonder  is  mine  own6  lady  free, 
Or  ell^s  yonder  there  the  tenths  be, 
And  thence  cometh  this  air  that  is  so  sole, 
That  in  my  soul  I  feel  it  doth  me  bote.' 
9  •  II  «  * 

The  day  go'th  fast,  and  after  that  came  eve, 
And  yet  came  not  to  Troilus  Creseid : 
He  looketh  forth  by  hedge,  by  tree,  by  grove, 
And  far  his  head  over  the  wiUI  he  laid." 

Mr.  Godwin  has  justly  observed  that  the  Shaksperian  conmientators  have  done  injustice  to  Chaucer 
in  not  more  distinctly  associating  his  poem  with  this  remarkable  play  : — 

"  It  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  quit  the  consideration  of  Chauoei^s  poem  of  '  Troilus  and  Creseide* 
without  noticing  the  high  honomr  it  has  received  in  having  been  made  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  plays 
of  Shakespear.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  this  respect  a  sort  of  conspiracy  in  the  commentators  upon 
Shakespear  agunst  the  glory  of  our  old  English  bard.  In  what  they  have  written  concerning  this  play, 
they  make  a  very  slight  mention  of  Chaucer ;  they  have  not  consulted  his  poem  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating this  admirable  drama ;  and  they  have  agreed,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to  transfer  to  another  author 
the  honour  of  having  supplied  materials  to  the  tragic  artist.    Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  Shakespeare  has  in  his 


Coleridge.    *  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  180, 
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Btoiy  followed,  for  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popular ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman 
had  published  his  version  of  Homer/  Mr.  Steevens  asserts  that  '  Shakspeare  received  the  greatest  part 
of  his  materials  for  the  structure  of  this  play  from  the  Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate.'  And  Mr.  Malone 
repeatedly  treats  the  'History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  translated  by  Caxton,'  as  ' Shakspeare's 
authority  *  in  the  composition  of  this  drama.  *  *  «  »  The  fact  is,  that  the  play  of  Shakespear  we  are 
here  considering  has  for  its  main  foundation  the  poem  of  Chaucer,  and  is  indebted  for  many  accessory 
helps  to  the  books  mentioned  by  the  commentators.        •«•»•••»♦ 

"  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  probability  and  conjecture  as  to  the  use  made  by  Shakespear  of  the  poem 
of  Chaucer.  His  other  sources  were  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  the  '  Troy  Book '  of  Lydgate,  and 
Caxton's  '  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.'  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  particular 
story  of  'Troilus  and  Creseide'  among  the  ancients.  It  occurs,  indeed,  in  Lydgate  and  Caxton  ;  but  the 
name  and  actions  of  Pandarus,  a  very  essential  personage  in  the  tale  as  related  by  Shakespear  and  Chaucer, 
are  entirely  wanting,  except  a  single  mention  of  him  by  Lydgate,  and  that  with  an  express  reference  to 
Chaucer  as  his  authority.  Shakespear  has  taken  the  story  of  Chaucer  with  all  its  imperfections  and  defects, 
and  has  copied  the  series  of  its  incidents  with  his  customary  fidelity  ;  an  exactness  seldom  to  be  found  in 
any  other  dramatic  writer."* 

Although  the  main  incidents  in  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  lover  and  his  faithless  mistress  ara 
followed  with  little  deviation,  yet,  independent  of  the  wonderful  diflference  in  the  characterization, 
the  whole  story  under  the  treatment  of  Shakspere  becomes  thoroughly  original.  In  no  play  does 
he  appear  to  us  to  have  a  more  complete  mastery  over  his  materials,  or  to  mould  them  into  more 
plastic  shapes  by  tlie  force  of  his  most  surpassing  imagination.  The  great  Homeric  poem,  the 
rude  romance  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  beautiful  elaboration  of  that  romance  by  Chaucer,  are 
all  subjected  to  his  wondrous  alchemy ;  and  new  forms  and  combinations  are  called  forth  so  lifelike, 
that  all  the  representations  which  have  preceded  them  look  cold  and  rigid  statues,  not  warm  and 
breathing  men  and  women.  Coleridge's  theory  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  was  effected  is,  we 
have  no  doubt,  essentially  true  : — 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare's  main  object  (or  shall  I  rather  say  his  ruling  impulse  ?) 
was  to  translate  the  poetic  heroes  of  Paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but  more  intellectually  vigorous,  and 
more  feaiurely,  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  to  substantiate  the  distinct  and  graceful  profiles  or 
outlines  of  the  Homeric  epic  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic  drama, — ^in  short,  to  give  a  grand 
history-piece  in  the  robust  style  of  Albert  Durer."t 

Without  attempting  to  exhibit  all  the  materials  which  Shakspere  has  thus  made  his  own,  we  shall, 
in  the  Hlustrations  to  each  act,  give  some  passages  from  Chaucer's  poem,  Chapman's  'Homer,' 
Caxton's  '  Destruction  of  Troy,*  and  Lydgate's  *  Troy  Book,'  in  which  the  reader  may  trace  the  re- 
semblances which,  however  obvious  or  minute,  equally  manifest  the  same  power  in  the  dramatic 
poet  of  fashioning  a  perfect  whole  out  of  the  most  incongruous  parts. 

•  '  Life  of  Chaucer/  vol.  I.  (4to.),  p.  815  ♦  *  Literary  Remain*/  vol.  ii.,  p.  183 
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TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


C08TUUE. 


In  our  notice  of  the  costume  for  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  we  haTe  giTen  a  description 
of  the  dress  aud  ai-ms  of  the  Qreeka  during  the  heroical  ages,  illustrated  by  engrayings  from  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  To  the  information  there  collected  may  be  added  on  the  present  occasion 
that  afforded  to  us  by  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  vases  and  statues  possessed  or  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hope.  According  to  the  latter  authorities,  the  Trojans  and  other  Phrygians  appear  to  have 
worn  the  tunic  with  sleeves  to  the  wrist,  the  tight  trousers  or  pantaloons,  and  the  cap  with  the 
point  bending  forwards,  in  the  form  of  which  their  helmets  were  made.     In  war  the  tunic  of  mail 


[A  Trojan  ]  [Phrygian  Helmets.] 


comjiosed  of  rings  sewn  flat  upon  leather  or  cloth,  like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  of 
the  nth  century,  would  seem  to  have  distinguished  them  in  general  from  the  Qreeks,  who  wore 
the  cuirass  and  the  greaves.  Homer,  however,  by  his  descriptions  of  the  armour  of  the  Trojan 
heroes,  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  it  did  not  always  so  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  Qreeks. 
He  describes  Paris,  when  arming  for  the  combat  with  Menelaus,  as  putting  on  greaves,*  fastened 
with  silver  buttons,  a  thorax,  or  breast-plate,  and  a  helmet  with  a  horse-hair  crest.t  On  an  old 
Sicilian  vase  too,  in  the  Hope  collection,  Eneas  is  represented  in  complete  Grecian  armour^I  Again, 
we  gather  from  the  vases  that  the  Phrygian  shield,  like  that  of  the  Amazons,  was  the  Pelta,  or 
small  semi-lunar  shield,  and  their  favourite  weapon  the  bi-pennis,  or  double  axe.  Yet  Homer 
does  not  make  this  distinction,  but  arms  the  Trojans  with  the  large  orbicular  shield  of  the  Qreeks, 
the  two  spears,  the  sword,  &;c.  He  also  describes  the  warriors  of  both  armies  as  wearing  occasionally 
the  skins  of  beasts  over  their  armour.  Is  it  that  some  of  the  poets  and  painters  of  Greece,  like 
all  those  of  the  middle  ages,  represented  persons  of  every  nation  and  period  in  the  costume  of 
the  country  and  time  in  which  they  themselves  wrote  or  painted ;  or  was  there  really  little  or 
no  difference  between  the  Gi'eeks  and  Trojans  when  armed  for  battle  ?  §  In  the  latter  case,  are  we 
to  look  upon  the  interesting  figures  of  Paris  and  other  Phrygians  represented  on  the  ancient  vases, 
&c,  as  things  of  no  authority?  These  are  questions  the  discussion  of  which  would  require  much 
more  time  and  space  than  can  be  afforded  to  us  in  the  present  instance,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves  with  submitting  to  our  readera  the  engravings  from  the  antique  which  are  scattered  through- 
out this  play,  with  the  avowal  that  we  lean,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  pictorial  side,  and  consider 
that  there  vhu  that  remarkable  difference  between  the  Grecian  armour  and  that  of  the  Trojans  ■ 
which  may  be  observed  in  the  specimens  given.  The  Phrygians  are  represented  in  shoes,  the 
Greeks  in  sandals,  or  with  naked  feet,  when  wearing  the  greaves. 

*  Rtdicnlonaly  rendered  by  Pope  as  "purple  cuishes." 

i  Phrygian  helmets,  with  cresta,  both  of  horse-hair  and  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  appear  in  Hope's  collection, 
and  so  Car  bear  out  the  poet* s  description. 

I  Mr.  Hope,  however,  does  not  give  us  his  authority  for  so  designating  the  figure,  which  in  the  edition  of  1806  ii  termed 
"  a  Oretk  warrior." 

f  Then  wherefore  "  the  well-greaved  Oreekii? "  Does  not  that  designation  imply  a  peculiarity  distinguishing  them  f^om 
their  Asiatic  or  other  opponents  ? 
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INTEODUCTORY  NOTICK 

The  arms  of  Achilles,  worn  by  Patroolus,  are  said  by  Homer  to  have  been  of  brass  ornamented 
with  gold.  Those  made  for  Achilles,  by  Vulcan,  were  of  various  metals,— the  greayee  of  tin,  the 
corslet  of  gold,  the  sword  of  brass,  the  helmet  with  a  four-fold  crest  of  g^ded  horse-hair,  the 
shield  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship.  The  arms  of  Diomed  were  all  brass;  those  of  Ajax 
steel.  Agamemnon's  cuirass  was  composed  of  steel,  tin,  and  gold,  and  ornamented  with  dragons. 
The  hilt  of  his  sword  was  gold,  the  sheath  silver.  His  buckler  was  defended  by  ten  circles  and 
twenty  bosses  of  brass,  and  in  the  centre  had  a  Qoi^on's  head.  The  helmet  was  surmounted  by  a 
four-fold  crest  of  horse-hair. 


[Ifoiner.] 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Priam,  King  0/  Troy. 
Hkctoe,        ^ 
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L"  To  Tenedos  they  come."] 


PROLOGUE. 


Ill  Troj  there  lies  the  scene.    Fi'om  isles  of 

Greece 
The  princes  orgulous,*  their  high  blood  chaf  *d, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  cruel  war :  Sixty  and  nine  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Fhrygia :  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen. 
With  wanton    Paris    skeps, — and   that's  the 

quarrel. 
To  Tenedos  they  come ; 
And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 
Their   warlike    fraughtage:    Now  on    Dardan 

plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions  :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 
Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 
And  Antenorides,^  with  massy  staples, 

•  Or^fo«t->pTOud— the  French  orfeuilleux.  Lord  Berncn, 
in  his  translation  of  Froissart,  several  times  uses  the  word : 
as,  "The  Flemings  were  great,  fierce,  and  orgnlout.** 

b  The  names  of  the  gates  thus  stand  in  the  folio  of  1623 : — 

**  Dardau  and  Timbria,  Helias,  Chetas,  Troien, 
And  Antenonidu9.*' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Shakspere  had  before  him 
Cazton's  translation  of  the  '  Recuyel  of  the  Historyes  of 
Troy/ and  there  the  names  of  the  gates  are  thus  given :  "  In 
this  cittie  were  sixe  prihcipall  gates :  of  which  the  one  was 
named  Dardane,  the  second  Tymbria,  the  thyrd  Helias,  the 
fourth,  Chetas,  the  fifth  Troyan,  and  the  sixt  AnUnoHdet." 
But  he  was  also  familiar  with  the  '  Troy  Boke '  of  Lydgate, 
in  which  the  six  gates  are  described  as  Dardanydes,  Tym- 
bria, Helyas,  Cetheas,  Trojana,  Anthonydes.    It  is  difficult 
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And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  *  bolts, 
Sperr.up^  the  sons  of  Troy. 
Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 
On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard : — And  hither  am  I  come 
A  prologue  arm'd,* — but  not  in  confidence 
Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 
In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 
To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 
Leaps  o*er  the  vaunt*  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 
Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 
To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 
Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are ; 
Now  good,  or  bad,  't  is  but  the  chance  of  war. 

to  say  whether  Shakspere  meant  to  take  the  Anienoridtt  of 
Caxton,  or  the  Anthonyiles  of  Lydgate;  or  whether,  the 
names  being  pure  inventions  of  the  middle  age  of  romance- 
writers,  he  deviated  from  both.  As  it  is,  we  have  retained 
the  Antenoridet  of  the  modem  editors. 

a  Fulfilling.  The  verb/ti(/f/  U  here  used  in  the  original 
sense  of  Jill  full. 

*>  5p«rr  up.  The  original  has  ttirre  up,  which  Tieck  con- 
siders preferable  to  Theobald's  substitution  of  jperr  up. 
Desirous  as  we  are  to  hold  to  the  original,  we  cannot  agree  ■ 
with  Tieck.  The  relative  positions  of  each  force  are  con- 
trasted. 1  he  Greeks  pitch  their  pavilions  on  Dardan  plains ; 
the  Trojans  are  shut  up  in  their  six-gated  city.  The  com- 
menuton  give  us  examples  of  the  use  of  *perr,  in  the  sense 
of  to  fasten,  by  fipenser  and  earlier  writers.  They  have 
overlooked  a  passage  in  Chaucer's  '  Troilus  and  Cressida' 
(book  v.).  which  Shakspere  must  have  had  before  him  in 
the  composition  of  his  play: — 

**  For  when  he  saw  her  dor6s  tperred  all, 
Wei  niRh  for  sorrow  adoun  he  gan  to  fall.** 

e  Arm'd.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  that  the  prologue 
was  spoken  by  one  of  the  characters  in  armour.  This  was 
noticed,  because  in  general  the  speaker  of  the  Prologue 
wore  a  black  cloak.  (See  Collier'b  '  Annals  of  the  Stage/ 
(vol.  iii .  p.  442.) 

d  Vaunt— X\it  van. 
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[SoKNE  III.    Before  Agaraomnon's  Tent] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Troj.    BefoTe  Pnam*^  Palace. 
Enter  Troilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 

Tro,  Call  here  my  varlet,*  I  '11  unarm  again : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
^Let  him  to  field ;  Troilus,  alas !  hath  none. 

Fan.  Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to 
their  strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  th^ir  fierceness 

valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance, 

•  Varlei—tk  lervant.  Tooke  considers  that  varlei  and 
ra/«#  are  the  same;  and  that,  as  well  as  harhr,i.  they  mean 
kirtliftfi. 

Tbaoedjes  —Vol.  II.        O 


Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Tan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this : 
for  my  part  I  '11  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther. 
He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must 
needs  *  tarry  the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Fan.  Ay,  the  grinding :  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Fan.  Ay,  the  bolting :  but  you  must  tany  the 
leavening. 

fro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Fan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here's  yet  in 
the  word  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of 

•  Nted»  is  not  fonud  in  the  quarto,  and  is  consequently 
qmitted  in  all  modi  m  editions. 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCEH£  I. 


the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking : 
iuty>  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too^  or  you  may 
chance  to  bom  your  lips. 

Tro.  Patience  herself^  what  goddess  e'er  she 
be, 
Doth  lesser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Gressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 
So,  traitor!  when  she  comes! — ^When  is  she 
thence  ?• 

FaH.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro,  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,— When  my 
heart. 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twam; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  fother  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  lig^t  a  storm) 
Buried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile : 
But  sorrow  ikat  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  suddou  sadness. 

FaH,  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  tnore 
comparison  between  the  women. — ^But,  for  my 
part,  she  is  my  kinswoman;  I  would  not,  as 
they  term  it,  praise  her, — But  I  would  some- 
body had  heard  her  talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I 
will  not  dbpraise  your  sister  Cassandra's  wit; 
but— 

Tro.  O,  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown'd. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.    I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love :  Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her 

voice; 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O,  that  her  hand. 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  own  reproach;**  to  whose  soft 

seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense  ^ 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman; — this  thou 

tell'st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say  I  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  la/st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 


»  Thii  line  as  it  stands  is  an  ingenious  and  tasteful  cor- 
rection by  Rowe.  Tlie  line  in  both  the  originals  appears 
thus:— 

*'  So  (traitor)  then  she  comes  when  she  Is  thence." 

b  We  do  not  receive  this  passage  as  an  inteiiectlon  be- 
ginning "  O I  that  her  hand ;"  fbr  what  does  TroUus  desire? 
—the  wish  is  incomplete.  The  meaning  we  conceive  to  be 
rather,— in  thy  discourse  thou  handiest  that  hand  of  hers, 
in  whose  comparison,  ftc. 

e  Johnson  explains  tpirU  of  stmte  as  the  most  exquisite 
•eniibility  of  touch. 
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Fan,  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro,  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Fan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her 
be  as  she  is:  if  she  be  fair  'tis  the  better  for 
her;  an  she  be  not  she  has  the  mends  in  her 
own  hands. 

Tro,  Qood  Pandarus !  How  now,  Pandarus  P 

Fan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail; 
ill-thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you : 
gone  between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for 
my  kbour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  P  what, 
with  me  P 

Fan,  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she 's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fiedr  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on 
Sunday.  But  what  care  IP  I  care  not  an  she 
were  a  black-a-moor ;  't  is  all  one  to  me. 

Tro,  Say  I  she  is  not  fairP 

Fan,  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no. 
She's  a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father;  let  her 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  so  I  '11  tell  her  the  next  time 
I  see  her :  for  my  part,  I  '11  meddle  nor  make  no 
more  in  the  matter. 

Tf9.  Pandarus, — 

Fan,  Not  L 

Tro,  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Fan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit  PAin)ABUS.    An  alarvm. 

Tro,  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours !  peace, 
rude  sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  ai^^ument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus— O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Gressid  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he  *s  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste,  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Gressid  is,  what  Pandar,  a^d  what  we  P 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  p^ : 
Between  our  Hium  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.    Enter  ^nbas. 

^ne.  How  now,  prince  TroilusP   wherefore 

not  afield  P 
Tro,  Because  not  there:  This  woman's  answer 
sorts. 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  jEneas,  from  the  field  to-day  P 
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TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


(SCBVS   If. 


^ne.  That  Paris  b  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro.  By  whom,  .fineas  P 
^ne.  Troflus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed:  His  but  a  soar  to  scorn; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.       [Alantm. 
£ne,  Haik!  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 

to-day! 
Tro,  Bett^  at  home,  if    'would  I  might' 

were  *may.* — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad: — Are   you   bound 

thither? 
JSne,  In  all  swift  haste. 
Tro,  €k>me,  go  we  then  together. 

SCENE  H.—Tke  same.    A  Street 

Enter  Cbessida  and  ALEXAin)£R. 

Ores,  Who  were  those  went  by  P 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cret,  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 

Whose  height  commands  as    subject   all  the 

vale. 
To  see  the  battle.    Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  Yirtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  hamess'd  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Bid,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector^s  wrath. 

Ores.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this :  There  is  among 
the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him  Ajax. 

Ores.  Good ;  and  what  of  him  P 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  mzsiper  se, 
And  stands  sJone. 

Ores.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk, 
sick,  or  have  no  legs. 

Alex,  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many 
beasts  of  their  particular  additions;  he  is  as 
valiant  as  the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as 
the  elephant :  a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so 
crowd^  humours,  that  his  valour  is  crushed 
into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion :  there 
is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a 
glimpse  of;  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  he 
carries  some  stain  of  it :  he  is  melancholy  with- 
out cause,  and  merry  against  the  hair :  He  hath 
the  joints  of  everything ;  but  everything  so  out 
of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus,  many  hands 
G  2 


and  no  use ;  or  purblinded^  Argus,  all  eyes  and 
no  sight. 

Ores.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes 
me  smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in 
the  battle,  and  strud:  him  down;  the  disdain 
and  shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector 
fasting  and  waking. 

Enler  Pandabus. 

Ores.  Who  comes  here  P  • 

Alex.  Madam,  your  unde  Pandarus. 

Ores.  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Fan.  What 's  that  P  what 's  that  P 

Ores.  Good  morrow,  unde  Pandarus. 

Fan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  Wliat  do 
you  talk  of  ? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How 
do  you,  cousin  P    When  were  you  at  Ilium  ?  ^ 

Ores.  This  morning,  uucle. 

Fan.  What  were  you  talking  of  when  I  came  ? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to 
HiumP  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  P 

Ores.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not 
up. 

Fan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Oes.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his 
anger. 

Fan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Ores.  So  he  says  here. 

Fan.  True,  he  was  so ;  I  know  the  cause  too ; 
he  'U  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that : 
and  there's  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind 
him ;  let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus ;  I  can  tell 
them  that  too. 

Ores.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Fan.  Who,  Troilus  P  Troilus  is  the  better 
man  of  the  two. 

Ores.  O,  Jupiter !  there 's  no  comparison. 

Fan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  P 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  P 

Ores.  Ay ;  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

Fan.  Well,  I  say  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Ores.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  Hector. 

Fan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 
degrees. 

Ores.  'T  is  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  him- 
self. 

Fan.  Himself  ?  Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would 
he  were. 

Cf-es.  So  he  is. 


*  Purbtinded  in  the  foHo—the  qntiTto  purblind. 
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Pan,  'Condition,  I  had  gone  barefoot  to 
India. 

Ores.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself?  no,  he 's  not  himself. — 'Would 
'a  were  himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above.  Time 
must  friend,  or  end:  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I 
would  my  heart  were  in  her  body  ! — No,  Hector 
is  not  a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Ci-es.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Ores.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  ITie  other 's  not  come  to  't ;  you  shall 
tell  me  another  tale  when  the  other 's  come  to  H. 
Hector  shall  not  haye  his  wit  *  this  year. 

Cref.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his 
own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities ; — 

Ores.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'T  would  not  become  him,  his  own's 
better. 

Pan,  You  have  no  judgment,  niece:  Helen 
herself  swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
brown  favour,  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess,) — 
Not  brown  neither. 

Ores.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not 
brown. 

Ores,  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Ores.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan,  So  he  has. 

Ores,  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  his;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the 
other  higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good 
complexion.  I  had  as  lief  Helen's  golden  tongue 
had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan,  Nay,  X  Am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  the  compassed  window,^ 
— and,  you  know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four 
hairs  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total 

Pan,  Why,  he  is  very  young:  and  yet  will 
he,  within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  bro- 
ther Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a 
lifter  ?« 


*  in/.— This  if  Rowe's  correction  :  both  the  old  copies 
have  will. 
b  Composted  window  ^9.  bow-window, 
c  Lifler-ihXtt.    We  stfll  say  a  MkcplifUr. 
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Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him ; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand 
to  his  cloven  chin, — 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy!  —  How  came  it 
cloven  ? 

Paff,  Why,  you  know,  't  is  dimpled :  I  think 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in 
all  Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cres.  0  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then. — ^But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, — 

Cres,  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you  'L 
prove  it  so. 

Pan,  Troilus  ?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell 

Pan.  1  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  how 
she  tickled  his  chin ! — Indeed,  she  has.  a  mar- 
vellous white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing ; — Queen 
Hecuba  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Cres.  Bat  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes : — Did  her  eves  run  o'er 
too? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen 
spieA  on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres,  An  't  had  been  a  gieen  hair,  I  should 
have  laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair, 
as  at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  'Here's  but  two  and  fifty 
hairs  on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white.' 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that; 
'  Two  and  fifty  hairs,'  •  quoth  be,  *  and  one  white : 
That  white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are 
his  softs.'  *  Jupiter ! '  quoth  she,  *  which  of  these 


*  So  the  quarto  and  folio.  Some  mod«rn  copies  reajl 
ont  andjift$.  *'  How  else  can  the  number  make  out  Priai^. 
and  his  fifty  sons  ? "  i^ays  Theobald.  This  is  an  exactness 
which  Priam  and  his  chroniclers  would  equallf  have 
spumed.  The  Margarelon  i»f  the  romance-writers,  who 
malces  his  appearance  in  Act  ▼.,  is  one  of  the  additions  to 
the  old  classical  family.    We  leave  the  text  w  ire  And  it.  . 
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hairs  is  Paris  mj  husband  P  *  *  The  forked  one/ 
quoth  he,  '  pluck  it  out,  and  give  it  him/  But, 
there  was  such  laughing !  and  Helen  so  blushed, 
and  Paris  so  chafed^  and  all  the  rest  so  laughed, 
that  it  passed.* 

Ores.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  going  by. 

Fan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yester- 
day ;  think  on 't. 

Ores,  So  I  do. 

Pan.  1*11  be  sworn  'tis  true;  he  wiU  weep 
yovL,  an 't  were  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Ores.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an 
't  were  a  nettle  against  May. 

[J  retreat  founded. 

Pan,  Hai'k,  they  are  coming  &om  the  field: 
Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  themj  as  they 
pass  toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece 
Cressida. 

Cret,  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place; 
here  we  may  see  most  bravely :  I  'U  tell  you 
them  all  by  their  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but 
mark  Troilus  above  the  rest. 

^N£AS  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Ores.  Speak  not.  so  loud. 

Pan.  That's  .^eas:  Is  not  that  a  brave 
man  ?  he 's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell 
you.    But  mark  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  uion. 

Ores.  Who's  that? 

Antenor  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor ;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I 
Can  tell  you ;  and  he 's  a  man  good  enough : 
he 's  one  o'  the  soundest  judgment  in  Troy, 
whosoever,  and  a  proper  man  of  person : — ^When 
comes  Troilus  ? — I  *11  show  you  Troilus  anon ;  if 
he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me. 

Ores.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  P 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Ores.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  hare  more. 

Hector  jM»«M  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector,^  that,  that,  look  you, 
that :  there 's  a  fellow  ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector ! 
— ^There  *s  a  brave  man,  niece. — O  brave  Hector ! 
— Look,  how  he  looks !  there 's  a  countenance ! 
Is 't  not  a  brave  man  P 

Cres.  0,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  *a  not  P  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look 

*  Pasted — was  excessive.  So  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,—"  Why,  this  passes,  oiaitter  Ford."  Cressida 
rutorts  in  the  common  accept  itiou  of  the  word. 


you  yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there  I  there 's 
no  jesting :  there 's  laying  on ;   tak  't  off  who 
will,  as  they  say :  there  be  hacks ! 
Cres.  Be  those  with  swords  P 

Vabis  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  P  anything,  he  cares  not :  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it 's  all  one :  By  god's  lid, 
it  does  one's  heart  good : — ^Yonder  comes  Paris, 
yonder  comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece.  Is't 
not  a  gallant  man  too,  is 't  not  P— Why,  this  is 
brave  now. — Who  said  he  came  hurt  home  to- 
day P  he 's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen's 
heart  good  now.  Ha!  'would  I  could  see 
Troilus  now ! — you  shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  P 

Helenus  passes  over. 

Pan.  That 's  Helenus, — I  marvel  where  Troilus 
is : — That 's  Helenus ;— I  think  he  went  not  forth 
to-day : — That 's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  P 

Pan.  Helenus P  no; — ^yes,  he'll  fight  indif- 
ferent well :— I  marvel  where  Troilus  is ! — 
Hark ;  do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? 
— Helenus  is  a  priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  P 

Troilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  Where P  yonder P  that's  Deiphobus: 
'Tis  Troilus !  there's  a  man,  niece !— Hem  ! — 
Brave  Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry. 

Cres.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Pan.  Mark  him ;  note  him ; — 0  brave  Troilus ! 
— look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you,  how  his 
sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hacked 
than  Hector's :  And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he 
goes  ! — 0  admirable  youth !  he  ne*er  saw  three- 
and-twenty.  Go  tiiy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way ; 
had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  god- 
dess, he  should  take  his  choice.  0  admirable 
man !  Paris  ? — ^Paris  is  dirt  to  him ;  and,  I  war- 
rant, Helen,  to  change,  would  give  money  to 
boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  stage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts !  chaff  and  bran,  chaff 
and  bran!  porridge  after  meat!  I  could  live 
and  die  i'  the  eyes  of  IVoilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er 
look;  the  eagles  are  gone;  crows  and  daws, 
crows  and  daws !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as 
Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  ITiere  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles; 
a  better  man  than  Troilus. 
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Pan,  Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
cameL 

Ores,  Wen,  well 

Pan,  Well,  well? — ^Whj,  liave  you  any  dis- 
cretion? have  you  any  eyes?  Do  you  know 
what  a  man  is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good 
shape,  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness, 
virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  so  forth,*  the  spice 
and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Ores.  Ay,  a  minced  man:  and  then  to  be 
baked  witi  no  date  in  the  pie, — for  then  the 
man's  date 's  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another^  woman!  one 
knows  not  at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly; 
upon  my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles;  upon  my 
secrecy,  to  defend  mine  honesty ;  my  mask,  to 
defend  my  beauty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these : 
and  at  all  these  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand 
watches. 

Pan,  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Ores,  Nay,  I  *11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that 's 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too ;  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow ;  unless  it  swell  past 
hiding,  and  then  it 's  past  watching. 

Pan,  You  are  such  another  ! 

Enter  Tboilus*  Boy. 

Boy,  Sir,  my  lord  woidd  instantly  speak  with 
you. 

Pan,  Where? 

Boy,  At  vour  own  house;  [there  he  unarms 
him.T 

Pan,  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come :  [jRnVBoy. 
I  doubt,  he  be  hurt. — ^Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Ores,  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan,  I  'U  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Ores,  To  bring,  uncle, — 

Pan,  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Ores,  By  the  same  token — ^you  are  a  bawd. 

[Exit  Pandabus. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,*  tears,  and  love*s  full  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand-fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  PandaPs  praise  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.    Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  jo/s  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 


*  So  forth  in  the  foHo-4he  quarto,  $uch  like. 
^  Another  in  the  folio — the  quarto,  a. 
0  The  wordi  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  folio, 
d  QifU  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies.    QHtJt  crept 
into  some  of  the  earlier  modem  editions. 
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That  she  was  never  yet  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach,— 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  beseech : 
Then  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth 

bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  Ul.'-The  Grecian  Camp,    Before 
Agamemnon'^  Tent, 

Senet.    Enter  Aoamehnon,  Nestob,  Ultsses, 
Menelaus,  and  others, 

Agam,  Princes, 
What  grief  hath   set  the  jaundice  on  your 

cheeks  P 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Faib  in  the  promis'd  largeness :  checks  and  dis- 
asters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  mc^king  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Not,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far^ 
That,  after  seven  years*  si^e,  yet  Troy  walls 

stand; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave  H  surmised  shape.   Why  then,  you 

princes. 
Do  you  with  checks  abash'd  behold  our  works ; 
And   can*  them  shames,  which  are^    indeed, 

nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metid  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad "  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest,  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Great  Agamenmon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.    In  the  reproof  of  chance 


ft  Cda  is  the  leading  of  the  qnaito— the  folio  hu  VMk 
b  BroaA  in  the  quarto— the  folio,  loui. 
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Lies  the  irae  proof  of  men:    the  sea  being 

smooth. 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk ! 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains 

cut^ 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus*  horse :  Where 's  then  the  saucy 

boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  CYcn  now 
Co-rivall'd  greatness  P  either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.    Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide. 
In  st'Orms  of  fortune :  For,  in  her  ray  and  bri^t- 

ness. 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  biize  * 
Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then,  the  thing 

of  courage. 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune.** 

Ul^M.  Agamenmon, — 

Thou  great   commander,   nerve  and  bone  of 

Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — ^hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and 

sway, —  [To  Aoahemhok. 

And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out 

life, —  [To  Nestoe. 

I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again, 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides,  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears.^ 
To  his  experienced  tongue,— yet  let  it  please 

both, — 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
Agam,  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca;  and  be  't  of 

less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 

•  .BW«e— the  gad-fly. 

*>  The  orlgtnal  has  an  obyioui  mteprint:— 
' '  Retire*  to  diiding  fortone." 
Pope  suggested  relume,    Hanmer  and  Mr.  CoUIefs  folio 
Corrector  have  repliee,  which  is  hetter,  although  retwm* 
gives  the  meaning.  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  retoriet  which  might 
well  be  adopted.  o  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 


When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastick*  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle, 

Uylss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been 
down. 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a 

master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  fac- 
tions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected  P  Degree  being  vizarded. 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets  and  this 

centre. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'oinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad :   But  when  the 


In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander. 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 
What  raging  of  the  sea !  shaking  of  earth ! 
Commotion  in  the  winds !  frights,  changes,  hor- 
rors. 
Divert  and  orack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  froin  their  fixture !  0,  when  degree  is 

shak'd, 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick !  How  could  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores, 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerc^tive  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place? 


*  MaeUck.—'We  retain  the  word  of  the  original.  Mae- 
ticke  is  there  printed  with  a  capital  initial,  as  marking 
something  •mphatic.  In  BoswelTs  edition  the  word  is 
rendered  nuuUve.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  mastiek  is 
not  a  typographical  mistake.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
Prynne's  celehrated  book,  "  Hietrio-UaetiM :  The  Player's 
Scourge;"  but  It  Is  not  so  generally  known  that  this  title 
was  borrowed  by  the  great  controversialist  Arom  a  play  first 
printed  in  1610,  but  supposed  to  be  written  earlier,  which  is 
a  satire  upon  actors  and  dramatic  writers  Apom  first  to  last. 
We  attach  little  importance  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  that  satire  has  introduced  a  dialogue  between 
Troilus  and  Cressida;  for  the  subject  had  most  probably 
possession  of  the  stage  before  Shakspere's  play.  But  it 
appears  to  us  by  no  means  improbable  that  an  epithet 
should  be  applied  to  the  "rank  Thersites"  which  should 

fretty  clearly  point  at  one  who  had  done  enough  to  mako 
imself  obnoxious  to  the  poet's  ftatemityr 
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Act  I.] 


TROILUS  AND   CKESSIDA. 


[SCI.NE    III. 


Take  but  degree  awaj,  untune  that  string, 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows!    each  thing 

meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :    The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  thwr  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Force  should  be  right;   or,  rather,  right  and 

wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Shoidd  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice 

too. 
Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Musi  make,  perforce,  an  universal  prey, 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.    Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  sUffocate> 
Follows  the  choking. 
And  thb  neglection  of  degree  is  it, 
lliat  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  in  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.    The  general 's  disdain'd 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  ever}  stepj 
Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 
Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 
And  *t  is  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troy  in  our  weakness  lives,*  not  in  her  strength. 

Neit.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Agam,  The  nature  of  the    sickness    found, 
Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulym.  The   great   Achilles,    whom    opinion 
crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame. 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs :  With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.    Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And  like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffold- 
age, 

*  L%v$  in  the  folio— in  the  quarto,  Mtamds. 
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Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending;  with  terms  un- 

8quar*d, 
Which   from   the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon 

dropp'd 
Woidd  seem  hyperboles.    At  this  fusty  stuff, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prcss'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ; 
Cries— -' Excellent ! — 'Tis  Agamemnon  just. — 
Now  play;  me  Nestor ; — ^hem,  and  stroke  thy^ 

beard. 
As  he,  being  'dress'd  to  some  oration.' — 
That*s  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels,— -as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
Yet  god  *  Achilles  still  cries, '  Excellent ; 
*T  is  Nestor  right !  Now  play  him  me,  PatrocluF, 
Arming  to  answer  in  a  m'ght  alarm.' 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 
And  with  a  palsy,  fumbling  on  his  gorget. 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet ; — and  at  this  sport. 
Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  *  O  ! — enough,  Patroclus ; 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel !  I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasure  of  my  spleen.'    And  in  this  fashion. 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severab  and  generals  of  grace  exact. 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 
Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  psuradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-will'd ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles ;  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 
Makes  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war, 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger. 
Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cow- 
ardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on;   and  know,  by 

measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies*  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity  : 


»  God  in  the  old  copies.    It  is  frittered  down  by  the 
motlems  into  good. 
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TKOILUS  AND   CEESSIDA. 


[SCEMX  111. 


Tbey  call  this  bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war : 
So  that  the  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
Jor  the  great  spring  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  soids 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Aest,  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis*  sons.  [Tuc&ei  sounds. 

Again.  What  trumpet?  look,  Menelaus. 

Enter  ^neas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

JKW.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

^ne.  May  one  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  hb  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles' 
arm 
'Fore  all  the  Qreekish  heads,  which  with  one 

voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

£ne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.    How 
may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam,  How  P 

Aine,  Ay; 
I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

JBw.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed, 
As  bending  angels ;  that 's  their  fame  in  peace : 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  have 

galls. 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;  and, 

Jove's  accord. 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.    But  peace,  .£neas. 
Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  ! 
The  worthless  of  praise  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends. 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself 
-^neas  ? 

Aune.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam.  What 's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? 


Mne.  Sir,'  pardon;    'tis    for    Agamemnon's 

ears. 
Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes 

from  Troy. 
^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  coijie  not  to  whisper 

him  r 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent. 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour : 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

Mw.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy 

tents ; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know, 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[^Trumpet  sounds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long- continued  truce 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.    Kings,  princes, 

lords !» 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his 

peril; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  lus  fear, 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 
In  other  arms  than  hers — ^to  him  this  challenge. 
Hector,  in  vi8w  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love  : 
If  any  come,  Hector  sliall  honour  him  ; 
If  none,  he  *11  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 
The    Grecian    dames    are    sunbuiiit,  and   not 

worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.    Even  so  much. 
Agam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord 

^neas; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  But  we  are  soldiers ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  b  not  in  love  ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  1  '11  be  he. 
Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
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TROILUS  Al^D  CRESSIDA. 


[SCEME   lit. 


When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd:    he  is  old 

now; 
Bat,  if  there  be  not  in  onr  Ghrecian  mould* 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, — 
I'll  hide  my  silver  beajxl  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace  pnt  tliis  withered  brawn ; 
And  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world ;  his  youth  in  flood, 
I'll  pawn^  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of 
blood. 

JSne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of 
youth ! 

Ufyu,  Amen. 

J^am.  Fair  lord  ^neas,  let  me  touch  your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you  first. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Ezeunt  all  but  Ulysses  and  Nbstob. 

Ulyss,  Nestor! 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses  P 

Ulyss,  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my 
brain. 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  What  is 'tP 

Ul^ss.  This 'tis: 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  alL 

Nest.  Well,  and  how  ? 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends, 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as 
substance. 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  : 
And,  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain, 
But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — ^though,  Apollo  knows, 
'T  is  dry  enough,— will,  with  great  speed   of 

judgment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulifss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think 
you? 

Nest.  Yes, 


*  Mould  in  the  folio— in  the  quarto,  hott. 
b  Pawn  In  the  folio— in  the  quarto  prove. 
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It  is  most  meet :  Whom  may  you  else  oppose. 

That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  off. 

If  not  Adiilles  P  Though 't  be  a  sportful  combat. 

Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 

For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 

With  their  fin*st  palate:    And  trust  to  me, 

Ulysses, 
Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action :  for  the  success. 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.    It  is  suppos'd^ 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 
Makes  merit  her  election;  and  doth  boil. 
As 't  were  frx)m  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who,  miscarrying. 
What  heart  from  hence  receives  the  conquering 

part, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  P 
Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments. 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  Ikibs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech ; — 
Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us  like  merchants  show  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show 
Shall  show  the  better.*   Do  not  consent 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 
Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what 

are  theyP 
Ulyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from 
Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  wear*>  with 

him  : 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair :  If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.    No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector:  Among  our- 
selves 
Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man,^ 

•  The  quarto  reads— 

"  The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed, 
By  showing  the  worse  first." 

b  Wear  in  the  folio— in  the  quartn,  tharc. 

c  So  the  folio— in  the  quarto,  for  the  better  mam. 
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TROILUS  AND  CEESSIDA. 


[Scene  III. 


For  that  will  physio  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  lond  applause;  and  male  him 

fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  didl  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off, 
We  11  dress  him  np  in  voices :  If  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still 
That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hit  or  miss, 


Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes, — 
Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 
Nesi,  Now,  XJlysses,  I  begin  to  relish  thy 
advice; 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other :  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre  the  mastiffs  on,  as  't  were  their  bone. 

[Exeunt^ 


[Uly  uesO 
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[Phrygian  Lady,  with  Caaket.l 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  I. 


»  Scene  II.— «  When  were  you  at  Ilium  t " 
Ilium,  according  to  the  romance- writers,  was  the 
palace  of  Priam.  The  author  of '  The  Destruction 
of  Troy'  thus  describes  it : — "  In  the  most  open  place 
of  the  city,  upon  a  rock,  the  king  Priamus  did  build 
his  rich  palace,  which  was  named  llion  :  that  was 
one  of  the  richest  palaces  and  the  strongest  that 
ever  was  in  all  the  world." 

»  Scene  IL— «  That  *s  Bector;*  «fec 
This  scene,  in  which  Pandarus  so  characteristic- 
illy  describes  the  Trojan  leaders,  is  founded  upon 
a  similar  scene  in  Chaucer,  in  which  the  same  per- 
sonage recounts  the  merits  of  Piiam's  two  valiant 
sons : — 

*'  Of  Hector  needeth  nothing  for  to  tell ; 
In  all  this  world  there  n'  is  a  better  kiilght 
Than  he,  that  is  of  worthiness  the  well, 
And  he  well  more  of  virtue  hath  than  might ; 
This  knoweth  many  a  wise  and  worthy  knight: 
And  the  same  praise  of  Troilus  I  say : 
God  help  me,  so  I  know  not  such6  twaj. 

**  Pardie,  quod  she,  of  Hector  there  is  soth, 
And  of  Troilus  the  same  thing  trow  I, 
For  drediless  •  men  teUeth  that  he  doth 
In  arm^s  day  by  day  so  worthOy, 
And  bear'th  him  here  at  hom6  so  gently 
To  ev'ry  wight,  that  all<  praise  hath  he 
Of  them  that  me  were  levest  prais6d  be.f 

•  Doubtless, 
t  Whose  praise  I  should  most  desire. 
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*'  Ye  say  right  soth,  I  wis,  quod  Pandarus, 
For  yesterday  whoso  had  with  him  been 
Mighten  have  wonder'd  upon  Troilus; 
For  never  yet  so  thick  a  swarm  of  been  • 
Ne  flew,  as  Greek6s  from  him  'gonnen  fleen. 
And  through  the  field  in  every  wightes  ear 
There  was  no  cry  but  <  Troilus  is  there ! ' 

**  Now  here,  now  there,  he  hunted  them  so  fast, 
There  n'as  but  Greekis  blood  and  Troilus ; 
Now  him  he  hurt,  and  him  all  down  he  cast ; 
Aye  where  he  went  it  was  arrayed  thus : 
He  was  their  death,  and  shield  and  life  for  us. 
That  as  that  day  there  durst  him  none  withstand 
While  that  he  held  his  bloody  sword  in  hand  " 

'  Scene  III. — "  Kiiigtt  prince$,  lords,**  d-c. 
Steovens  says  the  challenge  thus  sent  ''would 
better  have  suited  Palmerin  or  Amadis  than  Hector 
or  ^neas."  Precisely  so.  And  this  was  not  only 
the  language  of  romance,  but  of  real  life,  almost  up 
to  the  days  of  Shakspere.  In  a  challenge  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  four  Spanish  and  English  knights 
will  maintain  a  fight  on  foot  at  the  barriers  against 
all  comers,  that "  they  may  show  their  great  desires 
to  serve  their  ladies  by  the  honourable  adventure 
of  their  person."  But  would  Steevens  assert  that 
Shakspere  did  not  purposely  make  the  distinction 
between  the  Homeric  and  the  feudal  ages?  He 
found  the  challenge  of  Hector  in  Homer;  he  in- 
vested it  with  its  Gothic  attributes  in  accordance 
with  a  principle.    The  commentators  sneer  at 

•  Bees. 
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Shakspere*s  yiolatioii  of  chronology,  in  the  men- 
tion of  Aristotle :  what  do  they  say  to  Chaucer's 
line  in  the  *  Troilus  and  Creseide  * — 

"  He  sung,  she  play'd,  he  told  a  tale  of  Wade**t 

Wade  was  a  hero  of  the  same  fabulous  school  as 
Beyis  and  Launcelot.  The  challenge  of  Hector  is 
thus  rendered  by  Chapman : — 

**Hear,  Trojans,  and  ye  well-ann'd  Greeks,  what  my 

strong  mind,  diffiu'd 
Through  all  my  spirits,  commands  me  speak;  Satumlas 

hath  not  us'd 
His  promis'd  faroar  for  onr  truce,  but,  studying  both  our 

Ills, 
Will  never  cease  till  Mars,  by  you,  his  rarenous  stomach 

fiUs 
With  ruin'd  Troy;  or  we  consume  your  mighty  sea-bom 

fleet. 
Since  then  the  general  peers  of  Greece  in  reach  of  one  roice 

meet, 


Amongst  you  all  whose  breast  includes  the  most  impulsive 

mind 
Let  him  stand  forth  as  combatant,  by  all  the  rest  design'd ; 
Before  whom  thus  I  call  high  Jove  to  witness  of  our  strife, 
If  be  with  home-thrust  Iron  can  reach  th'  exposure  of  my 

life, 
Spoiling  my  arms,  let  him  at  will  conrey  them  to  his  tent ; 
But  let  my  body  be  returned,  that  Troy's  two-sex'd  descent 
May  waste  it  in  the  funeral  pile :  if  I  can  slaughter  him, 
Apollo  honouring  me  so  much,  I  '11  spoil  his  conquer'd  limb, 
And  bear  his  arms  to  Ilion,  where  in  Apollo's  shrine 
1 11  hang  them  as  my  trophies  due :  his  body  I  '11  resign 
To  be  disposed  by  his  Mends  in  flamy  funerals. 
And  honour'd  with  erected  tomb  where  Hellespontus  falls 
Into  Egseum,  and  doth  reach  eren  to  your  naral  road; 
That,  when  our  beings  in  the  earth  shall  hide  their  period. 
Survivors  sailing  the  Black  Sea  may  thus  his  name  renew, 
This  is  his  monument  whose  blood  long  since  did  fates 

embrue. 
Whom  passing  fair  In  fortitude  illustrate  Hector  slew. 
This  shall  posterity  report,  and  my  fame  never  die." 

Book  viL 


Phrygian  Tnnic,  Bi  pcnnca.  Bow,  Qniv«*r,  Holmets,  kc. 
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[SCEMS  II.     '  Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 'J 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  Ir-Anoiher  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Ajjjl  and  Thersites. 

Ajax.  Thersites, — 

Ther,  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils? 
full,  all  oyer,  generally  P 

Jjax.  Thersites, — 

Tker,  And  those  boils  did  run? — Say  so, — 
did  not  the  general  run  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
core? 

Jjax.  Dog, — 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from 
him;  I  see  none  now. 

Ajax,  Thou  bitch-wolfs  son,  canst  thou  not 
hear  ?  Feel  then.  [Strikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greeee  upon  thee,  thou 
mongrel  beef-witted  lord !  * 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  vinew'dest*  leaven, 
speak :  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

a  Finew*iiett  —  vinewed  —  vinny  —  stgnifiea    decayed, 
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Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and 
holiness :  but  1  think  thy  horse  will  sooner  con 
an  oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without 
book.  Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou?  a  red 
murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toadstool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
strik'st  me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, — 

Ther.  Thou  art  pi-oclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porpentine,  do  not;  my  fingers 
itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would 
make  thee  the  loatlisomest  scab  in  Greece. 
[When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou 
strikest  as  slow  as  another.*] 

mouldy;  the  word  in  the  text  is  the  superlatire  of  vinetped. 
In  the  preface  to  our  translation  of  the  Bible  wo  have 
**fenewed  traditions." 
•  These  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCSMB  1. 


Ajax,  I  saj,  the  proclamation, — 

Tker,  Thou  gmmblest  and  railest  every  hour 
on  Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his 
greatness,  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpma's  beauty, 
ay,  that  tiiou  bark'st  at  him. 

Ajax,  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther»  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax,  Cobloaf! 

Ther,  He  would  pun*  thee  into  shivers  with 
his  list,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajosc,  You  whoreson  cur !  {Beating  kirn, 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

Tker.  Ay,  do,  do;  thou  sodden-witted  lord! 
thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows;  an  assinego*>  may  tutor  thee:  Thou 
scurvy-valiant  ass !  thou  art  here  bute  to  thrash 
Trojans ;  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  amon^ 
those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  If 
thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy  heel, 
and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of 
no  bowels,  thou ! 

Ajox,  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajax,  You  cur !  \Beating  him. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot!  do,  rudeness;  do,  ca- 
mel ;  do,  do. 

Enier  Achilles  and  Fatsoclus. 

Aehil.  Why,  how  now,  AjaxP  wherefore  do 
you  this  P 
How  now,  Thersites P  what's  the  matter,  manP 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achil,  Ay ;  what 's  the  matter  P 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do;  what's  the  matter P 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Aehil.  Well,  why  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him: 
for,  whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Aehil.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my 
bones:  I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny, 
and  his  pia  mater  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of 
a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — ^who 
wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his 
head, — 1*11  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him, 

Achil.  WhatP 

•  Pun— iK>UIld. 
^  AtHneao—tok  ass. 

o  ^nl.—Both  the  quarto  and  folio  so  read;  but  put  was 
8ub»titated  t>y  Steevena, 


Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax — 

Aehil.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  offers  to  strike  him,  Achilles 
interposes. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

Achil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Achil.  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but 
the  fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you 
there. 

Ajax.  0  thou  damned  cur !  I  shall — 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  P 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you;  for  a  fool's  will 
shame  it. 

Patr.  Gk)od  words,  Thersites. 

Aehil.  What 's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the 
t«nor  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon 
me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

Achil.  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  *i  was 
not  voluntary;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary; 
Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress. 

Ther.  E'en  so ; — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains ;  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut 
with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  P 

Ther.  There 's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor, — ^whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on 
their  toes, — ^yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and 
make  you  plough  up  the  war. 

AchiL  What,  what? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth.  To,  Achilles!  to, 
Ajax!  to! 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter;  I  shall  speak  as  much 
as  thou,  afterwards. 

Patr.  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles' 
brach  bids  me^  shall  I P 

Achil.  There's  for  you,  Patrodus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles, 
ere  I  come  any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep 
where  ih^re  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction 
of  fools.  [Exit. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  prodaim'd  through 
aU  our  host : 
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[SCBHE  11. 


That  Hector,  by  the  fifth*  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-mon^w  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  't  is  trash :  Pare- 
well. 
Ajax,  Farewell.    Who  shall  answer  him? 
AchiL  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  other- 
wise, 
He  knew  his  man. 
Ajax.  0,  meaning  you  : — I  '11  go  learn  more 
of  it.  [Tixeunt, 

SCENE  IL— Troy.  A  Rooni  in  Priam'*  Palace. 

Enter  Priam,  Hectob,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 
Helekus. 

Pri,  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches 
spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : 
*  Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  con-^ 

sum'd 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
.Shall  be  struck  off:  * — Hector,  what  say  you  to 't? 
Heei,  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet,  dread 

Priam, 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — *  Who  knows  what  fol- 
lows?' 
Than  Hector  is :  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure;  but  modest  doubt  is  calPd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.    Let  Helen  go : 
.Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  ques- 
tion. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes,^ 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean  of  ours : 
If  we  ha\  e  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  nor  worth  to  us. 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 

•  Fifth.''  So  the  folio ;  the  quarto  has  firat^  vhlch  obtained 
Jn  modt  modem  editions.  The  kniphts  of  chivalry  did  not 
encounter  at  the  Jirat  hour  of  the  sun ;  by  the  fiflh  of  a 
summer's  mominf?  the  lists  would  be  set,  and  the  ladies  in 
their  feats.    The  usages  of  chivalry  are  those  of  this  play. 

i>  DJMTMt— tenths. 
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Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  budde-in  a  waist  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 
Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 

reasons, 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our 

father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him 

so? 
Tro,  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 

priest,* 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.  Here  are  your 

reasons : 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 
You  know  a  sword  eraploy'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  ail  harm : 
Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels^ 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb*d  ?— Nay,  if  we  talk  of 

reason. 
Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep:  Manliood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare*  hearts,  would  they  but  fat 

their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason ;  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 
Hect  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth 

cost 
The  holding. 

Tro,       What 's  aught  but  as  't  is  valued  ? 
HecL  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  't  is  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer ;  't  is  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes  that  is  inclinable** 
To  what  infectiously  itself  effects. 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  *twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment:  How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench  from  this,  and  to  stand  flrm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 


•  Hare  in  the  quarto;  by  a  typographical  error,  hard  in 
the  folio. 
*»  InrlinahU  in  the  folio ;  the  quarto,  attrihulire. 
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"When,  we  have  spoiled  them :  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve/ 
Because  we  now  are  full    It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  of  fidl  consent*'  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce, 
And  did  him  service :  he  touched  the  ports  desir'd; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held 

captive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

freshness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  P  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt ; 
Is  she  worth  keepmg  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  tum'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you  *11  avouch  *t  was  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried — *  Go,  go,') 
If  you  'U  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your 

hands. 
And  cried — *  Inestimable !  *)  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?    0  theft  most  basej 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  ! 
But  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cat.  [WUhitt,']  Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 

Pri.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  this  ? 

Tro,  'T  is  our  road  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cos.  [Within.']  Cry,  Trojans ! 

Bed,  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  CASSAi^DBA.,  raving. 
Cat,  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
Ueet,  Peace,  sister,  peace. 
Cat,  Virgins  and  boys,  mid  age,  and  wrinkled 
eld,* 

■  sunt.  The  quArto  hM  Wtw,  the  old  mode  of  spelling 
9ievt.  The  fint  folio  has  9am€;  the  second  folio  place. 
Same  is  held  to  be  a  misprint.  The  commentators  explain 
that  tiev*  is  a  basket,  and  that  the  term  is  well  known  in 
CoTtnt  Oarden  and  other  markets  for  Aruit  and  vegetables 
The  original  notion  of  sieve  implies  separation,  and  we 
therefore  held,  in  our  first  edition,  that  a  tieve  of  fruit  was  a 
basket  of  totted  fruit.  But  domestic  observation  might 
have  shown  us  that  the  "unrespective"  sieves  into  which 
any  "remainder"  is  thrown  has  subsequently  to  perform 
the  office  of  separation.  This  consideration  reconciles  us 
to  the  adoption  of  sieve. 

b.  iXow  forcible  is  "  your  breath  of  full  consent,"— com- 
pared with  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  "  your  breath,  with 
full  consent." 

c  Old  in  the  folio-  the  quarto,  elders,  Theobald  substi- 
tuted eld. 
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Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry> .    - 
Add  to  my  clamours  !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  practise  your  eyes  with  teai's ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  bums,  or  else  let  Helen  go.  [Exit. 

Ueci,  Now,  youthful  IVoilus,  do  not  these 
high  strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  P  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  thai  no  discourse  of  reason. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  thaa  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds 
Because  Cassandra's  mad;  her  brain-sick  rap- 
tures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.    For  my  private  part, 
T  am  1)0  more  touched  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst 

us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

Par,  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels : 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour. 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  P  Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done. 
Nor  famt  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri,  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise^  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen. 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up, 
Ou  terms  of  base  compulsion !    Can  it  be 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 
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Shoidd  (moe  set  footing  m  yoor  generous  bosoms  ? 
There 's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  so  noble. 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
Where  Helen  is  tiie  subject :  then,  I  say. 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel 

Heei,  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said 
well; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Haye  ^oz'd, — but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy : 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 
Than  to  miJ:e  up  a  free  determination 
*Twixt  right  and  wrong;  for  pleasure,  and  re- 
venge. 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.    Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners :  Now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  P  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection, 
And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same. 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  r^tuitory. 
If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, — 
As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  returned :  Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.  Hector's  opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth :  yet,  ne'ertheless. 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For 't  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro,  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our 
design: 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.   But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 
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Heet,  I  am  yours. 

You  valiant  offispiing  of  great  Priamus. 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  fsctious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits : 
I  was  advertis'd  their  great  general  .slepC 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [ExeuiU, 

SCENE  HL^The    Grecian    Camp,     Before 
Achilles'  Tent 

EfUer  Teebsjtes, 

Ther,  How  now,  Thersites  ?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  P  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax 
carry  it  thus  P  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O 
worthy  satisfaction !  would  it  were  otherwise ; 
that  I  could  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me : 
'Sfoot>  I  '11  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but 
111  see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations. 
Then  there's  Achilles,— a  rare  engineer.  If 
Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  undermine  it, 
tiie  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves. 
O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget 
that  thou  art  Jove  the  king  of  gods ;  and.  Mer- 
cury, lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of  thy  Cadm- 
ceus;  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little  less-than- 
little  wit  from  them  that  they  have !  which  short- 
armed  Ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant 
scarce,  it  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly 
from  a  spider,  without  drawing  the  massy  irons, 
and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the  vengeance 
on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather,  the  bone-ache ! 
for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse  dependant  on 
those  that  war  for  a  placket.  I  have  said  my 
prayers;  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen.  What 
ho !  my  lord  Achilles ! 

^-w/<?r  Patroclus. 

Pair,  Who's  there P  Thersites P  good  Ther- 
sites, come  in  and  mil 

Ther,  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gQt 
counterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out 
of  my  contemplation :  but  it  is  no  matter :  Thy- 
self upon  thyself!  The  common  curse  of  man- 
kind, folly  and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great 
revenue!  heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor,  and 
discipline  come  not  near  thee !  Let  thy  blood 
be  thy  direction  till  thy  death !  then  if  she  that 
lays  thee  out  says  thou  art  a  fair  corse,  I  'U  be 
sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she  never  shrouded 
any  but  lazars.    Amen.    Where 's  Achilles  P 

Pair,  What,  art  thou  devout  P  wast  thou  in  a 
prayer  P 

Ther,  Ay :  the  heavens  hear  me ! 
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Enter  Achilla 

JckiL  Who's  there? 

Pair,  Thersites,  my  lord. 

JcAiL  Where,  where  P— Art  thou  come  P  Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not 
served  thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  P-— 
Come;  what's  Agamemnon? 

TAer.  Thy  commander,  Achilles: — ^Then  tell 
me,  Patrodus,  what 's  Achilles  P 

Fair.  Thy  lord,  Thersites:  Then  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  what 's  thyself  P 

Tier,  Thy  knower,  Patrodus :  Then  tell  me, 
Patrodus,  what  art  thou  P 

Fatr.  Thou  mayst  tell  that  knowest. 

JeJUL  O,  tell,  telL 

TAer.  I  'U  decline  the  whole  question.  Aga- 
memnon commands  AchiUes;  Achilles  is  my 
lord;  I  am  Patrodus'  knower;  and  Patrodus  is 
a  fool. 

Fair.  You  rascal! 

TAer,  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

Aekil,  He  is  a  privileged  man. — ^Proceed, 
Thersites. 

TAer,  Agamemnon  is  a  fool;  Achilles  is  a 
fool;  Thersites  is  a  fool;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Pa- 
trodus is  a  fooL 

AeAiL  Derive  this ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  com- 
mand Adulles;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  com- 
manded of  Agamemnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to 
serve  such  a  fool ;  and  Patrodus  is  a  fool  posi- 
tive. 

Fair.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. — It 
suffices  me  thou  art.  Look  you,  who  comes 
here? 

Fnier  Agahbicnok,  Ultssbs,  Nestob,  Dig- 
XEDES,  and  Ajax. 

AcMl.  Patrodus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody: — 
Gome  in  with  me,  Thersites.  lExii. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling, 
and  such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuck- 
old and  a  whore:  A  good  quarrel,  to  draw 
emulous  factions,  and  bleed  to  death  upon. 
Now  the  dry  urpigo  on  the  subject !  and  war, 
and  lechery,  confound  all  1  {Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  P 

Fatr.  Within  his  tent;  but  ill-disposed,  my 
lord. 

Agan.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are 
here. 
He  shent*  our  messengers,  and  we  lay  by 

A  5!l<iif .— The  quarto  reads  Mte,  the  folio  tmt.   Theohald 
made  the  change  to  thtnt^  meaning  Ut  rtbuks* 
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Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest,  perdumoe,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  pUu)e» 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Fatr.  1  shall  so  say  to  him.  [Exit. 

Ulysi.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sid:,  sick  of  proud  heart :  yon 
may  call  it  mehmchdy,  if  you  will  favour  the 
mans  ^^t,  by  my  head,  it  is  pride:  But  why» 
why  P  let  him  show  us  the  cause. — ^A  word,  my 
lord.  [Takes  Agakekkoh  aeid^. 

Nest*  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  firbm 
him. 

Nest.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ul^ss.  He. 

Nest,  Then  will  Ajax  hck  matter,  if  he  have 
lost  his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that 
has  his  argument,^ Achilles. 

Nest,  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more 
our  wish  than  their  faction :  But  it  was  a  strong 
counsel  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulgss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  easily  untie.    Here  comes  Patrodus* 

Re-enter  Patboclus. 

Nest,  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Uljfss,  The  dephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy: 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure.' 

Fatr.  Achilles  bids  me  say— he  is  much  sorry 
If  anything  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state. 
To  call  upon  him ;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Jgam.  Hear  you,  Patrodus  ;— 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers : 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  with  soom. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues, 
Not  virtuoudy  of  his  own  part  behdd. 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted. ,  Qto  and  tell  him 
We  come  to  speak  with  him :  And  you  shall  not 

sin. 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-prond. 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier 

than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on ; 
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Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  conimand, 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lines,*  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  Action 
"Bode  on  his  tide.    Go,  tell  him  this ;  aixd  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
"We  ^U  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — ^Tell  him  so. 
'  Pair.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

lExit. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we  'U  not  be  satisfied. 

We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter 

you.  [Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax,  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam,  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  P  Do  you  not  think  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am'P 

Agam,  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say 
LeisP 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How 
doth  pride  grow  P    I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam,  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and 
your  virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud  eats 
up  himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own 
trumpet,  his  own  chronicle;  and  whatever 
praises  itself  but  in  the  deed«  devours  the  deed 
in  the  praise. 

Ajax,  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads. 

Nest,  Yet  he  loves  himself :  Is  't  not  strange  P 
.— •  [Aside, 

Re-enter  Ultsses. 

Ulgsi^  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What 's  his  excuse  P 

Ut^sn,  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam,  Why,  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  an4  share  the  air  with  us  P 

(Jlgss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  request's 
sake  only. 
He  makes  important :  Possessed  he  is  with  great- 
ness; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 

k  Line*  In  the  folio.    Hamncr  chanfred  the  word,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  clear  enough,  into  lunet. 
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That  quarrels  at  self-breath :  imagined  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse. 
That,  Hwixt  his  mental  atid  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages. 
And  batters  'gainst  itself.*    What  should  I  say  ? 
He  is  so  plaguy^  proud,  that  the  death -tokens  (tf  it 
Cry — '  No  recovery. ' 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'T  is  said,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  request,  li  little  from  himself. 

Ulgss.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
We  '11  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  ;   Shall  the  proud 

lord. 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  otni  seam. 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipped 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  P 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquir'd ; 
Nor,  by  my  wiD,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  AcUlks  is. 
By  going  to  Achilles ; 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid ; 
And  say  in  thunder— *  Achilles  go  to  him. ' 

Nest,  O,  this  is  well;    he  rubs  the  vein  of 
him.  [Aside. 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  ap- 
plause !  [Aside. 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  fist  I  'U 
pash  him 
Over  the  face. 

Agam.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a' be  proud  with  me,  I  *ll  pheeze  his 
pride : 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow ! 

iVr«/.  How  he  describes  himself!  [Aside, 

Ajax,  Can  he  not  be  sociable  P 

Ulgss,  The  raven  chides  blackness.       [Aside, 

Ajax.  I  '11  let  his  humours  blood. 

Agam.  He  will  be  the  physician,  that  should 
be  the  patient.  [Asitk. 

•  'Gainst  itself  h  the  reading  of  the  folip ;  the  quarto,  down 
himself, 

b  Plagup.Stwvent,  in  his  horror  of  a  line  of  more  thin 
ten  syllables,  calls  plaguy  a  "vulgar  epithet,— the  wretched 
interpolation  of  some  foolish  player.'*  Ma1one»  with  good 
sense,  lays,  ♦•  the  very  word  explains  what  follows,— the 
death-tokensi" 
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Act  11.] 


TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


[Scene  III. 


Jjax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  raind ! 

Ul^ss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.     ^Aside, 

Ajax.  A'  should  not  bear  it  so,  a*  should  eat 
swords  first :  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

NesL  An 't  would,  you  'd  carry  half.     {Aside. 

Uly88.  He  would  have  ten  shares.         [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  knead  hiro,  I  *11  make  him  supple. 

Nest  He's  not  yet  through  warm :  force  him 
with  praises :  Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is 
dry.  [Aside. 

Ulyts,  My  lord,  you  feed  too  much  on  this 
dislike.  [To  Agamemnon. 

Nest.  Our  noble  genend,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio,  You    must    prepare    to    fight    without 
Achilles. 

Uiyss.  Why,  *t  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man— But 't  is  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nesi.  Wherefore  should  you  so  P 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Acliilles  is. 

Uljjfss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A' whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us !  Would  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now — 

Uly«s.  If  he  were  proud — 

Dio.  Or  -covetous  of  praise — 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne — 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  seU^affeoted ! 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee 

suck : 
Fam*d  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition : 


But  he  that  disciplined  thy  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half :  and,  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Whicb,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here  s  Nes- 
tor,— 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  tempered. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Ulyis.  Ay,  my  good  son.* 

Lio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Utyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here;  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here 's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  east  to 

west. 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.    Let  4chilles  sleep : 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks 

dr^w  deep.  [Exeunt, 


•  The  folio  gives  this  line  to  Ulysses;  the  quarto  to 
Nestor.  We  believe  that  the  foHo,  in  tliis  instance,  is  not 
to  be  hastily  Aupecv^dejl,  l^^use  Nestor  was  an  old  roan. 
In  Shakspere's  dme  it  was  the  highest  compliment  to  call  a 
man  whose  wit  or  learning  was  reverenced,  falher.  Ben 
Jonson  had  thus  bis  sons.  The  flattery  of  Ulysses  has  won 
the  heart  of  Ajax ;  Nestor  has  said  nothing. 


/"  .-v 


[Cassandra.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ACT  11. 


>  SoiveI.— ^^^  plague  ofOreeeevpon  ihee,''  die. 

Thxbsites  has  been  termed  by  Coleridge  "the 
Caliban  of  demagogic  life;"  and  he  goes  on  to  de* 
■cribe  him  bb  "the  admirable  portrait  of  intellectual 
power  deserted  by  all  grace,  all  moral  principle,  all 
not  momentary  impulse ;  j  ust  wise  enough  to  detect 
the  weak  head,  and  fool  enough  to  provoke  the 
armed  fist|  of  his  betters."  This  is  the  Thersites 
of  Shakspere ;  he  of  Homer  is  merely  a  deformed 
jester.  The  wonderful  finished  portrait  is  made 
out  of  the  slightest  of  sketches : — 

"  All  sat,  and  audience  gare; 

Thtrdtes  onlj Vould  speak  all.    A  most  ditorder'd  store 

Of  words  he  fooUshly  pour'd  out ;  of  which  his  mind  held 
inore 

Than  it  could  manage;  anything  with  which  he  could  pro- 
cure 

Laughter,  he  nerer  could  contain.  He  should  hare  yet  been 
sure 

To  touch  no  kings.     T*  oppose  their  states  becomes  not 
Jesters'  parts. 

But  he  the  filthiest  fellow  was  of  all  that  had  deserU 
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In  Troy's  brare  siege:  he  was  squint-eyed,  and  lame  of 

either  foot : 
So  crook-back'd  that  he  had  no  breast:  sharp-headed,  where 

did  shoot 
(Here  and  there  sperst)  thhi  mossy  hair.    He  most  of  all 

envied 
Ulysses  and  JEacides,  whom  still  his  spleen  would  chide;. 
Nor  could  the  sacred  king  himself  avoid  his  saucy  vein, 
Against  whom,  since  he  knew  the  Greeks  did  vehement 

hates  sustain, 
(Being  angry  for  Achilles*  wrong,)  he  cried  out,  raUtaig 

thus:— 
'Atrides,  why  complain'st  thou  nowt   what  wouldst 

thou  more  of  ust 
Thy  tents  are  fUll  of  brass,  and  dames ;  the  choice  of  all  are 

thine: 
With  whom  we  must  present  thee  first,  when  any  towns 

resign 
To  our  invasion.    Wan'st  thou  then  (besides  all  this)  more 

gold 
From  Troy's  knights,  to  redeem  their  sonst  whom,  to  be 

dearly  sold, 
I,  or  some  other  Greek,  must  take!  or  wouldst  thou  yet 

again 
Force  from  some  other  lord  his  prise,  to  soothe  the  lusts 

that  reign 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  IL 


tti  thy  eacnMching  appetite  t  It  fltit  no  prince  to  be 
A  prince  of  iU,  and  govern  us ;  or  lead  our  progeny 
By  rape  to  ruin.  O  base  Greeks,  deserving  infuny, 
And  ills  eternal !  Greekish  girls,  not  Greeks,  ye  are :  Come, 

fly 
Home  with  oar  ships;  leave  this  man  here,  to  perish  with 

his  preys. 
And  try  if  we  helped  kim,  or  not:  he  wrong'd  a  man  that 

weighs 
Far  more  than  he  himself  in  worth:  he  forc'd  ttota  Thetis' 

•on. 
And  keepe  his  prise  stiU :   nor  think  I  that  mighty  maa 

hath  won 
The  style  of  wrathful  worthily ;  he's  soft,  he  *s  too  remiss, 
Or  else,  Atrides,  his  had  been  thy  last  of  injuries.' 
Thus  be  the  people's  pastor  chid;  but  straight  stood  up  to 

hfatt 
Divine  Ulysses,  who,  with  looks  exceeding  grave  and  grim, 
This  bitter  check  gave:  'Cease,  vain  fool,  to  vent  thy 

railing  vein 
On  kings  thus,  though  it  serve  thee  vrdl;  nor  think  thou 

canst  restrain 
With  that  thy  railing  Csculty,  their  wSIs  in  least  degree. 
For  not  a  worse,  of  all  this  host,  came  with  our  king  than 

thee 
To  Troy's  great  siege :  then  do  not  take  into  that  mouth  of 

thhie 
The  names  of  kings,  much  less  revile  the  dignities  that 

shine 
In  their  supreme  states;  wresting  thus  this  motion  fbr  our 

home 
To  soothe  thy  cowardice;  since  ourselves  yet  know  not 

what  will  come 
Of  these  destgnments,^if  it  be  our  good  to  stay  or  go: 
Nor  is  it  that  thou  stand'st  on ;  thou  revil'st  our  geneiml 

Only  because  he  hath  so  much,  not  given  by  such  as  thou. 
But  by  our  heroes.    Therefore  this  thy  rude  vein  makes  me 

vow 
CWhich  shall  be  curiously  observ'd),  if  ever  I  shall  hear 
This  madness  from  thy  mouth  again,  let  not  Ulysses  bear 
This  head,  nor  be  the  father  call'd  of  young  Telemachua, 
If  to  thy  nakedness  I  take  and  strip  thee  not,  and  thus 
Whip  thee  to  fleet  from  council;  send,  with  sharp  stripes, 

weeping  hence. 
This  glory  thou  aflbct'st  to  raO.'    This  said,  his  insolence 


He  settled  with  his  sceptre,  strook  his  back  and  shoulders  so 
That  bloody  wales  rose:  he  shrunk  round,  and  from  his 

eyes  did  flow 
Moist  tears ;  and,  looking  filthily,  he  sat,  fear'd,  smarted ; 

dried 
His  blubber'd  cheeks;  and  all  the  press  (though  griev'd  to 

be  denied 
Their  wish'd  retreat  for  home)  yet  laugh'd  delightsomely, 

and  spake 
Either  to  other."  (Chapman's  *  Homer,'  Book  iL) 

'  SCSNB  II. — '*  You  art  for  drtatns  and  tlwkberty 
brother  priett.'* 

From  hid  '  Homer '  Shakspere  turned  to  the  old 
Gothic  romancer,  and  there  he  found  the  reproach 
of  Troilus  to  HelenuB,  in  the  following  very  cha- 
racteristic passage : — 

"  Then  arose  up  on  his  feet  Troylus,  the  youngest 
son  of  King  Pryamus,  and  began  to  speak  in  this 
manner: — 0  noblemen  and  hardy,  how  be  ye 
abashed  for  the  words  of  this  cowardly  priest  here  ? 
*  *  *  If  Helenus  be  afraid,  let  him  go  into  the 
Temple,  and  sing  the  divine  service,  and  let  the 
other  take  revenge  of  their  injurious  wrongs  by 
strength  and  force  of  arms.  ♦  •  •  All  they  that 
heard  Troylus  thus  speak  allowed  him,  saying 
that  he  had  very  well  spoken.  And  thus  tbey 
finished  their  parliament,  and  went  to  dinner." 

>  ScBKB  III.—''  The  eUpkant  hoik  joinU"  d;c 
Up  to  the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Brown  wrote 
his  *  Vulgar  Errors '  (about  1670),  there  was  a  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  the  elephant  had  no  joints, 
and  that  it  could  not  lie  down.  Its  joints,  accord- 
ing to  the  passage  before  us,  were  not  "/or  jlcaritre." 
Sir  T.  Brown  refutes  the  error  by  appeading  to  the 
experience  of  those  who  had  ''not  many  yeart 
pad**  seen  an  elephant  in  England,  "kneeling, 
and  lying  down." 


) 
[Head  of  Paria.1 
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[Slf.ke  I.    Helen  unarmiDg  Hector.] 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam'*  Palace. 
Enter  PanDabus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend !  you !   pray  you,  a  word :   Do 
not  you  follow  the  youDg  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean. 

Sere.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman; 
1  must  needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandarus. 

Serv.  I  hope  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 
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Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace 

[Music  within. 

Pan.  Qrace!  not  so,  friend;  honour  and 
lordship  are  my  titles : — ^What  music  is  this  P 

Sero.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music 
in  parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

Sero.  T\1iolly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

S<rD.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another; 
[  am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning :  Al 
whose  request  do  these  men  play  ? 
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An  I II.  I 


TIIOILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


(SCKNR  J. 


Sere.  That 's  to 't,  indeed,  sir :  Many,  sir,  at 
the  request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who's  there  in 
person;  with  him,  the  mortal  Yeaus,  the  heart- 
blood  of  beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, — 

Fam,  Who,  my  oousin  Cressida  P 

Sero,  No,  sir,  Heten ;  eonld  you  not  find  out 
that  by  her  atbibutes  P 

Pan,  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  Uiou  hast 
not  seen  the  la^y  Cressida.  I  oome  to  speak 
with  Pans  from  the  prince  Troilos :  I  will  make 
a  complimental  assault  upon  him,  for  my  business 
seeths. 

Sert>.  Sodden  bunness!  there's  a  stewed 
phrase,  indeed ! 

Enter  Paeis  and  Hbubn,  amended. 

FafL  Pair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this 
fair  company!  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure, 
fairly  guide  them !  especially  to  you,  fair  queen ! 
fair  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  I 

Helen.  Bear  lord,  you  are  fuB  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet 
queen.    Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my 
life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again;  you  shall 
piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : 
— ^Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  na 

Helen.  O,  sir, — 

Pan.  Eude,  in  sooth;  in  good  sooth,  very 
rude. 

Pan.  Well  said,  my  lord  !  well,  you  say  so  in 
fits. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen : — 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  P 

Helen,  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we'll 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Par,  Well  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant 
with  me. — But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord, — My 
dear  lord,  and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother 
Troilus— 

Helen,  My  lord  Pandarus;  honey-sweet 
lord,— 

Pan.  Qo  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to  : — commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our 
melody :  If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your 
head! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that's  a 
sweet  queen,  T  faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a 
sour  offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn; 
that  shall  it  not,  iu  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not 
for  such  words:  no,  no.— And,  my  lord,  he 


desires  you,  that  if  the  king  call  for  him  at  sup- 
per you  will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pom.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, — ^my  very 
very  sweet  queen  P 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  handP  where  sups  lie 
to-night? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord,— 

Pun.  What  says  my  sweet  queenP — ^My  cousm 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know 
where  he  sups. 

Par.  [I'll  lay  my  Kfe,*]  with  my  disposer 
Cressida. 

Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide ; 
come,  your  disposer  is  sicL 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you 
say  Cressida  P  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spyP — Com6, 
give  me  an  instrument — ^Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  borribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she  '11  none  of  him ;  they  two 
are  twain. 

Helen,  Fallii^  in,  after  Ming  oul;  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I  'U  hear  no  more  of  this ; 
I  '11  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  prithee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love:  this  love  will 
undo  us  all.    O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid ! 

Pan.  Love !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Pat*.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 
love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so ; 

Love,  loYe,  nothing  but  love,  still  more  I 

Pot,  oh,  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe : 

The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  th«t  it  wounds. 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lovers  cry— Oh  I  dh !  they  die ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill. 
Doth  turn  oh  I  oh  I  totaal  ha!  h«il 

So  ^ying  love  lives  still : 
Oh  !  oh  i  a  while,  but  ha  I  ba!  ha! 
Oh  I  oh  I  groans  out  for  ha  I  ha !  ha  t 

Hey  ho ! 


*  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  folto. 
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TROILUS  AKD   CRESSmA. 


[SCBMB  IT. 


Helen,  In  loye,  i'  fiaith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  bat  doves,  love;  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and 
hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  P — ^Why,  they  are 
vipers :  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet 
lord,  who 's  afield  to-day  ? 

Par,  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor, 
and  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy :  I  would  fam  have 
armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so. 
How  chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not  P 

Helen,  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something  ;-~yoa 
know  all,  lord  Fandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to 
hear  how  they  sped  to-day. — ^You  '11  remember 
your  brother's  excuse  P 

Par,  To  a  hair. 

Pan,  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen,  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan,  I  will,  sweet  queen.  \_Exit. 

[A  retreat  sounded. 

Par,  They  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to 
Priam's  hall. 
To  greet  the  warriors.    Sweet  Helen,  I  must 

woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd. 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector.' 

Helen.  'T  will  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant^ 
Paris: 
Yea»  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  pabn  in  beauty  than  we  have ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee* 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL— Troy.    Pandarus'  Orchard. 

"Enter  Pandarits  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  where 's  thy  master?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida's  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct 
him  thither. 

Enter  Teoilus. 

Pan.  0,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now? 


•  The  leadinff  of  the  quarto  !•  **  Sweet,  aboYO  thought  I 
love  her,*'  and  the  speech  is  there  correctly  given  to  Paris. 
Thee  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  and  the  words  Incorrectly 
conclude  the  speech  of  Helen. 
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Tro,  Sirrah,  walk  off:  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  P 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.    0,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver !  0  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan,  Walk  here  i*  the  orchard,  I'U  bring  her 
straight.  [JSxit  Pandabus. 

Tro,  I   am   giddy;    expectation   wldrls   me 
round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.    What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  waf  ry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice  repured*  nectar  P  death,  I  fear  me ; 
Swooning  destruction;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  and  too  sharp  in  sweetness^ 
Por  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers : 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandaevs. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come 
straight :  you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so 
blusb^  and  fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she 
were  frayed  with  a  sprite :  I  'U  fetch  her.  It  is 
the  prettiest  villain : — she  fetches  her  breath  so 
short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.    [Exit  PandaetjsI 

Tro,  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my 
bosom : 
My.  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pahdabtjs  and  Cbessida. 

Pan,  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush? 
shame's  a  baby. — Here  she  is  now :  swear  the 
oaths  now  to  her  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — 
What,  are  you  gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watched 
ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you?  Come  your 
ways,  come  your  ways ;  an  you  draw  backward, 
we  'U  put  you  i'  the  fills.— Why  do  you  not  speak 
to  her? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  see 
your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how  loth  you  are 
to  offend  da^L'ght !  an 't  were  dark  you  'd  close 
sooner.  So,  so ;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress. 
How   now,  a   kiss  in  fee-farm!    build  there^ 

>  Thriee  repured  in  the  qnarto  of  1609— that  is  thrice  re- 
purifled.    The  folio  has  /Artec  reputed. 
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Act  III.] 


TROILTTS  AM)  CEESSIDA- 


[SCEVB  U, 


carpenter;  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall 
fight  your  hearts  out  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon 
as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  rirer :  go 
to,  goto. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan,  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds: 
but  she  'U  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she 
call  your  activity  in  question.  What,  billing 
again  P  Here  *s— '  In  witness  whereof  the  parties 
interchangeably* — Come  in,  come  in;  I'll  go 
get  a  foe.  [.EnV  Pakdakus. 

(kes.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro,  0  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wish'd  me 
thus? 

Ores.  Wish'd,  my  lord?— The  gods  grant!— 
0  my  lord ! 

2'ro,  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes 
this  pretty  abruption?  What  too  curious  dreg 
espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our 
love? 

Ores.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have 
eyes. 

TVo,  Pears  make  devils  of  cherubins;  they 
never  see  truly. 

(kes.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads, 
finds  safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling 
without  fear :  To  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the 
worse. 

Tro,  0,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in 
all  Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  mon- 
ster. 

C^es.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings;  when 
we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame 
tigers ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to 
devise  imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo 
any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity 
in  love,  lady, — ^that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the 
execution  confined ;  that  the  desire  is  boundless, 
and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  bvera  swear  more  per- 
formance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an 
ability  that  they  never  perform ;  vowing  more 
than  the  perfection  of  ten,  and  discharging  less 
than  the  tenth  part  of  one.  They  that  have  the 
voice  of  Hons,  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not 
monsters? 

Tro.  Are  there  such?  such  are  not  we: 
Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ; 
our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it:  no 
perfection  in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in 
present:  we  will  not  name  desert  before  his 
birth;  and,  being  bom,  his  addition  shall  be 
humble.  Pew  words  to  fair  faith :  Troilus  shall 
be  such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say  worst 


shall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth ;  and  what  truth 
can  speak  truest,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 
Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

Re-enter  Pandakits. 

Pan.  What,  Mushing  still  ?  have  you  not  done 
taUdngyet? 

Ores.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit  I 
dedicate  to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a 
boy  of  you,  you'll  give  him  me :  Be  true  to  my 
lord :  if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your 
uncle's  word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  '11  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won:  they  are  burs, 
I  can  tell  you;  they'll  stick  where  they  arft 
thrown. 

Ores.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings 
me  heart : 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day. 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to 
win  ? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won;  but  I  was  won,  my 
lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever— Pardon  me;-- 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  nmch 
But  I  might  master  it :— in  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother :  See,  we  fools ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us,  . 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my 

tongue; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.    See,  see,  your  silence. 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  soul  of  counsel  from  me :  *  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet   music   issues 
thence. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i*  faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'T  was  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 
I    am   asham'd;— 0   heavens!    what   have   I 

done  ? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

*  So  the  folio  {  the  quarto,  wf  very  tout  ofcouiuik 
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Act  III.] 


TROILUS  AKD   CRESSIDA, 


[SCKNB   III. 


Pan.  Leaye !  an  yon  tadce  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning,— 

Cret.  PrayjOMa  content  yon. 

Tro.  What  oflfends  you,  lady  ? 

Ores,  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  Yon  cannot  ahun 

Y6ursel£ 

Orm,  Let  me  go  and  tiy : 
I  liave  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  yon : 
But  an  unkind  selC  that  itself  will  leave. 
To  be  another^s  fool.    Where  is  my  wit  ? 
I  wonld  be  gone : — ^jE  apeak  1  know  not  what.* 

Tro,  Well  know  they  what  they  speak  that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Cret.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  eraft 
than  love : 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  eon^Bssion, 
To  angle  for  yoar  thoughts :  But  you  are  wise ; 
Or  else  you  love  not :  For  to  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might;   that  dweUs  with  gods 
above. 

Tro,  O,  tiiat  I  thought  it  eould  be  in  a  woman^ 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you^) 
To  feed  for  aye  ber  lamp  and  flames  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
OuUiving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me. 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  af&onted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnowed  purity  in  love; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity. 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Ores,  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Tro,  O  virtuous  fight. 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most 

right! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus:    when  their 

rhymes, 
JHdl  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  oompnve, 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration,— 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon. 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate. 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre,— 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth, 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, . 
-And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres,  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  ^m  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself 


*  We  follow  tbe  reading  of  the  folio.    The  sentences  are 
transposed  in  the  quarto. 
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When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 

And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up^ 

And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 

To  dusty  nothing;  yet  let  memory 

From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 

Upbraid  my  falsehood  I  when  they  have  said,  as 

false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  or  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  tbe  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son ; 
Yea»  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 
As  false  as  Gressid. 

P^in,  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it ; 
I  '11  be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand : 
here,  my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one 
to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  brii^ 
you  togeUier,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be 
called  to  the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call 
them  aU— Pandars;  let  aU  constant  men  be 
Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  all 
brokers'between  Pandars !  say,  amen. 

Tro,  Amen. 

Ones,  Amen. 

Pan,  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber,  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak 
of  your  prettjr  encounters,  press  it  to  death : 
away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 

Bed)  chamber,  and  Pandar  to  provide  this 
gear !  [Exeuni, 

SCENE  Vl.^The  Grecian  Camp, 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nes- 
TOB,  Ajax,  Menelaxus,  and  Calcuas. 

Col,  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 

you, 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.     Appear  it  to  your 

mind. 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love,* 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name ;  expos'd  myself. 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes ;  *  sequest'ring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  cu^m,  and  condition. 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted: 


•  The  meaning  appears  to  us  sufficiently  clear— through 
my  prescience  iii  knowing  what  things  I  should  loyc.  The 
conjectuial  reading,  unsupported  by  any  authority,  is— 

"  Thar,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to.Jove 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy." 
This  is  the  favourite  reading  of  Mr.  Dj'ce. 
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TROILUS  AND   CEESSIBA. 


[SCEMK  Iff. 


I  do  beseeth  yon,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  tittle  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  registered  in  promise, 
Which  you  say  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

Jffem,  What  wonldst  thou  of  us,  Trojan? 
make  demand. 

Cdl.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  called  An- 
tenor, 
Yesterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
Whom  Troy  hath  stiD  denied :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  .of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  pre- 
sence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done. 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Affom,  Let  Diomedes  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shaU  have 
What  he  requests  of  us.— Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  wwd,  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  chidlenge  :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dip.  This   shall   I  undertake;   and  'tis   a 
burthen 
Wliich  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Exeunt  DioisxDES  and  Cjljjchas. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  before  their 
Tent, 

Vlyn.  Achilles  stands  i*  the  entrance  of  his 
tent : — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  weiis  forgot ;  and,  princes  all, 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him : 
I  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he  'U  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd 

on  him: 
If  so,  1  have  derision  medicinable. 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink ; 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
feed  arrogance  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Agam,  We  '11  execute  your  purpose,  and  put 

on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; — 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,   which  shall    shake  him 

more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.    I  will  lead  the  way. 


Achil.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with 

me?. 
You  know  my  mind,  I  'U  fight  no  more  'gainst 

Troy: 
Agam.  What  says  Aehilles  ?  would  be  aught 

with  US? 
NeM.  Would  you,   my  lord,  aught  with  the 

general? 
AeMl.  No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Aganu  The  better. 

[EssewU  AoAMKMNON  and  Nbstor. 
Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 
Men.  How  do  you  P  how  do  you  ? 

{Exit  MSHBLADS. 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha?— 

AchU.  GJood  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too. 

\Exit  kikH. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?  Know  they 
not  Achilles  ? 

Talr.  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  us'd 
to  bend, 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'T  is  certain,  greatness,  onoe  fallen  out  with  for- 
tune. 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declined  i5. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honour;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,   and 

favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  meiit : 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standera. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too. 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.    But 't  is  not  so  with  me : 
Fortime  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess. 
Save  these  men's  looks :  who  do,  methinks,  find 

out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.    Here  is  Ulysses ;    . 
I  '11  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,UlyssesP 

Vlysi.  Now,  great  llietis'  son ! . 

AchiU  What  are  you  reading  P  « 
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Ulyts.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me,  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted,* 
How  mnch  in  having,  or  without,  or  in. 
Cannot  make  hoast  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Aehil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  ianob 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
[To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself,**] 
Not  going  from  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  opposed 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married®  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself :  this  is  not  strange  at  all 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves. 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  mnch  consistmg,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended;  who,  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again ;  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  Uie  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat«    I  was  much  rapt  in 

this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature,  what 

thbgs  there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth!    Now  shall  we  see  to- 
morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.    0  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall. 
While  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast^ 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

•  Par/tf<f— endowed  with  parts,  talents, 
b  The  lines  in  bntclcets  are  not  in  tlie  folio. 
«  Married,    So  tlie  quarto  and  folios.    Mr.  Collier's  cor- 
nctod  folio  has  mirror'd. 
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JchiL  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pass'd  by  me 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,   nor  look:  What,  are  my  deeds 

forgot? 
Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 

back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great  sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past :  which  are 

devour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright :  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.      !l'ake  the  instant 

way; 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast:  keep  then  the 

path; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank. 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  on:    Then  what  they  do 

in  present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop 

yours : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 

hand; 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer :  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.   0,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service. 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 

kin,— 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom 

gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things 

past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then   marvel  not,   thou  great   and  complete 

man. 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
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Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  onoe  on 

thee. 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  wooldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  them- 

selyes, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Ackil.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have*8trong  reasons. 

UlfS9,  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

•The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 
Achil.  Ha!  known P 

Ufyit.  Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the 

gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home, 
When  fame  shall  in  our   islands   sound   her 

trump ; 
And  all  the  Qreekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing,— 
'  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him.* 
Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  sides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should 

break.  [Exit. 

Pair.  To  this  e£fect,  Acbilles,  have  I  mov'd 

you : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loalh'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.    I  stand  condemn'd  for  this ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus  : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;   and  the  weak  wanton 

Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  bis  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
(jBe  shook  to  airy  air  • 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 


•  Airff  air  is  the  reading  of  the  folio;  the  quarto  haa 
•ir. 


PtUr.  Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

AckU.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Fair.  0,  then  beware ; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  them* 

selves : 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.  Qo  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet    Pa- 
trodus: 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat, 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd:  I  have  a  woman's 

longing. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  m  his  weeds  of  peace  ;^ 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  fall  of  view.    A  labour  saVd ! 

Enter  Thebjsites. 

Ther,  A  wonder ! 

Achil.  What? 

Ther»  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  ask- 
ing for  himself. 

Achil.  How  so  ? 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with 
Hector;  and  is  so  prophetic«Uy  proud  of  an 
heroical  cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  no- 
thing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a 
peacock— a  stride  and  a  6tand:  Tuminates*  h'ke 
an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain 
to  set  down  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a 
politic  regard,  as  who  should  say,  there  were 
wit  in  this  head,  an't  would  out ;  and  so  there 
is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint, 
which  will  not  show  without  knocking.  The 
man's  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break  not 
his  neck  i'  the  combat,  he  'U  break  it  himself  in 
vainglory.  He  knows  not  me :  I  said,  *  Good- 
morrow,  Ajax;'  and  he  replies,  'Thanks,  Aga- 
memnon.' What  think  you  of  this  man,  that 
takes  me  for  the  general  ?  He  is  grown  a  very 
laud  fish,  languageless,  a  monster.  A  plague 
of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides, 
like  a  leather  jerldn. 

Achil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  I?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody; 
he  professes  not  answering ;  speaking  is  for  beg- 
gars :  he  wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.    I  will 
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put  on  his  presence;  let  Fatroclus  make  his 
demands  to  me,  you  shall  see  the  pageant  of 
Ajax. 

JeAil.  To  him,  Fatroclus:  Tell  him,  I  hum- 
bly desire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most 
TsJorous  Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ; 
and  to  procure  safe  conduct  for  his  person,  of 
the  magnanimous,  and  most  illustrious,  six-or- 
seven-times  honoured  captain-general  of  the 
Grecian  army,  Agamemnon,  &c    Do  this. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ti^.  Humph! 

JPatr,  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 

TAer,  Ha! 

Pafr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent, — 

Ther.  Humph! 

Pair,  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

TAer,  Agamemnon? 

Pair,  Ay,  my  lord, 

TAer.  Hal 

Pair.  What  say  you  to 'tP 

Tier.  God  be  wi*  yon,  with  all  my  heart. 


Pair,  Your  answer,  sir. 

TAer,  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever, 
he  shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Pair.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther,  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

AcAiL  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

TAer.  No,  but  he 's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  his  brains,  I  know  not:  But,  I  am  sure, 
none ;  unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  gets  his  sinews 
to  make  catlings  on. 

JcMl.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Tier.  Let  me  carry  another  to  his  horse ;  for 
that 's  the  more  capable  creature. 

AcAil,  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain 
stirr'd ; 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeuni  Achilles  and  Fatroclus. 

Ther,  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  I 
had  rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  suoh  a  va- 
liant ignorance.  [£^'>/. 
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1  SoiKB  IIL^*' Sxpo»*d  myielfy 
Pram,  certaim  andpossest^d  eonvenienee$, 
To  dtmbtfidfartuna." 

The '  Tro7  Book '  giyee  a  different  Torsion  of  the 
motiyeB  of  Calchas  in  going  over  to  the  Greeks. 
Apollo  appeared  to  the  prieet> — 

**  And  Mid  Calehat  twice  by  his  name ; 
Be  right  well  'ware  thou  ne  turn  agAin 
To  Troy  town,  for  that  were  but  in  vain ; 
For  finally  learn  this  thing  of  me, 
In  short  time  it  shall  destroyed  be." 


»  SoENB  III. — '*/  have  a  wofnan*8  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  tick  uiihal, 
To  tee  great  Hector  in  hit  weeds  of,  peace," 

In  the  ^  Destruction  of  Troy '  we  have  the  same 
conception  worthy  to  be  received  into  the  poetry 
of  Shakspere : — 

"  The  truce  during.  Hector  went  on  a  day  unto^  f 
the  tents  of  the  Greeks,  and  Achilles  beheld  him 
gladly,  forasmuch  as  he  had  never  seen  him  un- 
armed. And  at  the  request  of  Achilles,  Hector 
went  into  his  tent ;  and  as  they  spake  together  of 
many  things,  Achilles  said  to  Hector,  I  have  great 
pleasure  to  see  thee  unarmed,  forasmuch  as  I  have  s ' 
never  seen  thee  before." 


TEAOtDiKB.— Vol  II.        t 
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SCENE  I.— Troy.    A  Street, 


Enter,  at  one  side,  jSneas,  and  Serrant  loith  a 
torch ;  at  the  other,  Pabis,  Deifhobus,  A»- 
TBNO&,  DiOM£D£8,  and  others,  with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho !  who  'a  that  there  P 

Dei.  'Tis  the  lord  iEneas. 

JSne,  Is  the  prince  there  in  person? — 

Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 

As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  busi- 


Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 
Dio,  That's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow, 

lord  .£neas. 
Par,  A  valiant  Greek,  ^neas ;  take  his  hand : 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told  how  Biomed,  in  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 
lU 


^ne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir. 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce :  * 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute. 

Dio,  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm ;  and,  so  long,  health : 
But,  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I  '11  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

^ne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy !  now,  by  Anchises'  life. 
Welcome,  indeed !  By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kiU,  more  excellently. 

*  The  sentence  scarcely  requires  explanation :  £neas 
wishes  Diomedes  health,  whilst  there  is  no  question,  argu* 
ment,  between  them  but  what  arises  out  of  toe  truce. 
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Bio,  We  sympatliize : — Jove,  let  .^eas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound ;  and  that  to-morrow  ! 

Mie,  We  know  each  other  welL 

Dio,  We  do;  and  long  to  know  each  other 
worse. 

Par,  This  is  the  most  despitefnll'st  *  gentle 
greeting. 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

^ne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king;  but  why,  I 
know  not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you :  *T  was  to  bring 
this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid : 
Let 's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please. 
Haste  there  before  us :  I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  know- 

My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night ; 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  whereof;  I  fear. 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

JBne.  That  I  assure  you ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par,  Tliere  is  no  help ; 

The  hitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.    On,  lord ;  we  'U  foUow  you. 

JBne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit. 

Par,  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  faith,  tell 
me  true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  most,^ 
Myself  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio,  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  weU  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors ; 
Both  merits  pois*d,  each  weighs  no  less  nor 

more; 
But  he  as  he ;  which  heavier  for  a  whore  ?' 

»  Thli,  the  reailing  of  the  folio,  is  a  eommon  construction 
of  the  «g«  of  Shakspere :  the  quarto  reading  is  de<pi'eful. 
>>  Mo*t  is  the  reading  of  the  folio;  th«  quarto,  Ihest 
«  ThU  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 
I  2 


Par,  You   are  too  bitter  to  your  country- 
woman. 

Dio,  She 's  bitter  to  her  country :  Hear  me, 
Paris. — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain;    since  she   could 

speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  deatL 

Par,  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We  '11  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell.* 
Here  Hes  our  way.  [ExeuHf. 

SCENE  n.—TAe  same.    Court  be/ore  the  Eotue 
of  Pandakus. 

Enter  Tboilus  and  Ckbssida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself;  the  mom  is 
cold. 

Ores,  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  'U  call  mine  uncle 
down; 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

7)ro,  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Ores.  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro,  Prithee  now,  to  bed. 

0«.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  P 

Tro,  0  Cressida !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  ^  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Ores,  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro,  Beshrew   the    witch!    with   venomous 
wights  she  stays. 
As  tediously  ^  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Ores,  Prithee,  tarry; — ^you  men  will   never 
tarry.— 
0  foolish  Cressid ! — I  might  have  still  held  off, 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.  Hark !  there 's 
one  up. 

Pan.  [JTitkin.']   What,  are  all  the  doors  open 
here? 


•  Warburton  propoaed  to  read  not  itll,  which  is  eridently 
the  meaning,— antithetically  opposed  to  fttfy.  Tiecic  and 
Voss  support  the  change  of  reading ;  but  our  principle  ia 
not  to  alter  the  text.  In  this  respect  it  is  the  same  in  both 
editions,  the  quarto  and  the  folio. 

b  Joyt  in  the  quarto ;  the  folio,  «yM. 

c  Tediously  in  the  quarto ;  the  folio,  hideously, 
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Act  IV.] 


TKOILUS  AND   CKESSLDA. 


[SCBMB  II. 


Tro,  It  is  your  unole. 

Enter  Pahdaetjs. 
Crei.  A  pestilence  on  him!  now  will  he  be 
mocking: 
I  shall  have  such  a  life, — 

Pan,  How  now,  how  now  P  how  go  maiden- 
heads P  Here,  you  maid !    where 's  my  cousin 
Cressid  ? 
Cret.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mock- 
ing uncle ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me 
too. 
Pan.  To  do  what  P    to  do  what  P— let  her  say 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  P 

Cres,  Ck)me,    come ;     beshrew   your   heart : 
you  *11  ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha»  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  ca- 
pocchia!*  hast  not  slept  to-night  P  would  he  not, 
a  naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  P  a  bugbear  take 
him !  [Knocking. 

Ores.  Did  not  I  tell  you  P — ^*would  he  were 
knock'do' the  head! 
Who 's  that  at  door  P  good  unde,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naugh- 
tily. 
Tro.  Ha,  ha! 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  deceived,  I  think  of  no 
such  thing. —  [Knocking. 

Row  earnestly  they  knock !  pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 
[Exeunt  Tboilus  and  Chessida 
Pan.  [Going  to  the  door.']    Who's   there? 
what's  the  matter P  will  you  beat  down  the 
door  ?    How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  ^Eneas. 

^ne.  Good-morrow,  lord,  good-morrow. 

Pan.  Who 's  there  ?  my  lord  iBneas  P  By  my 
troth, 
I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

^ne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  I  what  should  he  do  here? 

JEne.  Ck)me,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
him; 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  't  is  more  than  I 
know,  I  '11  be  sworn :— For  my  own  part,  I  came 
in  late :  What  should  he  do  here  P 

JSne,  Who! — ^nay,  then:— CJome,  oome,  you'll 
do  him  wrong  ere  y*  are  'ware ;  You'll  be  so  true 

*  (7apoeeAla.~Florio,  in  hli  Italian  Dictionarj-,  expla'ns 
capocehh  at  "  a  shallow  skonce,  a  loggerhead." 
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to  him,  to  be  false  to  him :  Do  not  you  know  of 
him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither ;  go. 

Js  Fasdaxus  is  going  out,  enter  Tboilus. 

Tro.  How  now  P  what 's  the  matter  ? 

^ne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  haye  leisure  to  salute 
you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash :  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida.' 

Tro.  Is  it  concluded  so  ? 

^ne.  By  Priam,    and  the  general  state  of 
Troy: 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me  ! 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  jEneas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

jEne.  Good,  good,  my  lord;  the  secrets  of 
nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[Exeunt  Teoilits  and  Mveas. 

Pan.  Is 't  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost? 
The  devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  wiU 
go  mad.  A  plague  upon  Antenor !  I  would  they 
had  broke 's  necL 

Enter  Caessida. 

Ores.  How  now?  what 's  the  matter?  Who 
was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah! 

Ores.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly?  where  's 
my  lord  gone?  Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth 
as  I  am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods  ?— what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Prithee,  get  thee  in.  Would  thou  hadst 
ne*er  been  bom !  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  his 
death: — 0  poor  gentleman!— A  plague  upon 
Antenor! 

Ores.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees» 
I  beseech  you,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must 
be  gone ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor :  thou 
must  to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ; 
't  will  be  his  death !  't  will  Imb  his  bane ;  he  can- 
not bear  it. 

Cres.  0  you   immortal  gods!  — I  will  not 

go- 
Pan.  Thou  must 
Ores.  1  will  not,  uncle :  I  have  forgot  my 

father ; 
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Act  JV.j 


TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


[SCEMXI  III.,  IV. 


I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity; 

No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near 

me. 
As  the  sweet  Troilus.— 0  you  gods  divine  I 
Make  Gressid*s  name  the  very  crown  of  false- 
hood 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus!    Time,  force,  and 

death, 
Do  ta  this  body  what  extremity  •  you  can ; 
Bat   the   strong   base   and    building   of  my 

love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I  will  go  in,  and 

weep; — 
Pan,  Do,  do. 
0re9,  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my 

praised  cheeks  ; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.    I  will  not  go  from 

Troy.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IM.— The  same.    Before  Pandams* 
House, 

Enter  Pams,   Troilus,    -Eneas,  Dbiphobus, 
Antenob  and  Diomedes. 

Tar.  It  is  great  morning ;  and  the  hour  pre- 
fixed 
Of  her  delivery  to  tiiis  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon : — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house ; 

I  'U  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  alt^r ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.   [Exit, 

Par,  I  know  what 't  is  to  love ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
Please  you  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VT,—The  same,    A  Room  in  Pandarus' 
House, 

Enter  Pandabus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres,  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  no  less  in  a  sense  as  strong  as  that 
Which  causeth  it :  ^  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 


'  Extremily  in  the  folio ;  the  quarto,  extremei.' 
b  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio ;  the  quarto  has, 

"  And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it." 


If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  gnef : 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  cross :  * 
No  more  my  grief,  in  sudi  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes,  a  sweet 
duck! 

Cres.  0  Troilus !  TroUus ! 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !  Let 
me  embrace  too  :  0  heart, — as  the  goodly  say- 
ing is,— 

O  heart,  heavy  heart, 
Why  sigh'st  thou  without  breaking  f 

where  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart, 
By  fiiendship,  nor  by  speaking. 

There  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast 
away  nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of 
such  a  verse ;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now, 
lambs? 

Tro.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd  a 
purity. 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — ^take  thee  from 
me. 

Cres,  Have  the  gods  envy  P 

Pan,  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  't  is  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres,  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from 
TroyP 

Tro,  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres,  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  P 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is 't  possible  P 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Onr  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each   other,  must   poorly  sell   our- 
selves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how : 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stors  in  heaven. 
With  distinct  breath  and  consigned  kisses  to 

them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adien ; 


»  Crou  in  the  folio;  iron  In  the  quarto.    The  folio  gives 
as  clear  a  meaning,  without  a  mixed  meuphor. 
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TliOILUS  AXD   CRJESSIDA. 


[Scmi.  IV. 


And  scants  ns  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distasting*  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 
jEm,  \_mthin.'\  My  lord !  is  the  lady  ready  P 
Tro.  Hark!  you  are  caird:   Some  say,  the 
Genius  so 
Cries,  'Ck)me!'  to   him  that  instantly  must 

die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan,  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root. 
[Exii  Pandabtjs. 
Crea,  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 
Tro,  No  remedy. 

Cre8,  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry 
Greeks! 
When  shall  we  see  again  P 

Tro,  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  thou  but  true  of 

heart,—* 
Ores.  1  true !  how  now  P  what  wicked  deem 

is  this  P 
Tro,  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : 
I  speak  not,  'be  thou  trae,'  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  gluve  to  Death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
Bat '  be  thou  true,'  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation ;  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cret,  0,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to 
dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  but,  1  '11  be  true. 
Tro.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.  Wear 

this  sleeve. 
Ores,  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  see 

youP 
Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 
Ores.  0  heavens ! — ^be  true,  again  P 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  fuD  of  quality ; 
Their  loving  well  compos'd  with  gift  of  nature. 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  '^ 

•  Distasting  in  the  folio;  the  quarto,  distasted, 
»  These  are  three  fine  Unei,  perfectly  intelligible  t—their 
loTlng  is  well  composed  with  the  gift  of  nattire,  which  gift 
(natural  auality)  is  flowing,  and  swelling  over,  with  arta 
and  exercue.  The  seoond  Une  ii  not  found  in  the  quarto, 
which  reads, 

**  The  Oredan  youths  are  fall  of  quality. 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise." 
^^••'The  poet  u>pears  to  have  strengthened  the  image  in  his 
*^     last  copy.    In  the  vaiionim  editions  we  have— 
**  The  Grecian  youths  ara  flill  of  quality. 
They're  loving,  weJi  composed,  with  gifts  of  nature  flowing. 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise." 
Mr.  Staunton  reads— 
"  fbev  'n  loving,  well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature, 
Acd  flowing  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise : " 
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How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin,) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Cres.  0  heavens !  you  love  me  not 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then ! ' 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt^  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  telt  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb>discoursive  devil. 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  bat  be  not  tempted. 

Ores.  Do  you  think  I  will  P 

Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers. 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

jSne.  IWiiMn.']  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tro,  Come,  kiss,  and  let  us  part. 

Par,  \Within.'\  Brother  Troilus  I 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  iEhieas  and  the  Grecian  with  you. 

Cre8,  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  P 

Tro.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault ; 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper 

crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,   and   true,— there 's  all   the    reach 
of  it. 

Enier  ^neas,  Paeis,  Antbnob,  Dbiphobus, 
and  DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady. 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And,  by  the  way,  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Dion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  ex- 
pects : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  yoor  fair  usage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 
Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courte- 
ously. 
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Act  J  v.] 


TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


ISCBMC   V. 


To  shame  the  seal  *  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
In  praising  her :  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  £ar  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thon  unworthy  to  be  called  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  nse  her  \f  ell,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  '11  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio,  0,  be  not  moy'd,  prince  Troilus : 

Ijei  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
1  *U  answer  to  my  lust :  And  know  you,  lord, 
I  'U  nothing  do  on  charge :  To  her  own  worUi 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — be 't  so, 
I  'U  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

Tro,  Come,  to  the  port. — ^I'U  tell  thee,  Diomed, 

This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head.— 

Lady,  give  me  your  hand ;  and,  as  we  walk. 

To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

\Exemt  Tboilus,  Ciusssida,  and  Diomed. 

[Trumpet  heard. 

Par.  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 

JEne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
Hiat  swore  to  ride  before  him  in  the  field. 

Par.  *Tis  Troilus*  fault:  Gome,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Del  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

^ne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  chivaby.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  N.—Tke  Grecian  Camp.      LUts  set  out. 

Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Fatboclus,  Menelaus,  XJltsses,  Nestob, 
and  others, 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh 
and  fair. 
Anticipating  time.    With  starting  courage. 
Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  ^  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant^ 
And  hale  him  hither. 


a  S$ai  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  eoplea.  Warburton 
changed  this  to  zeal,  which  is  commoDiy  adopted.  The 
itrosg  meaning  attached  to  teal  In  Shakspere's  age  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  line  of  the  well-known  song 

«•  SeaU  of  love,  but  teaVd  in  Tain.' 

b  Our  text  is  pointed  as  the  first  folio  (which  is  also  the 
pnnetuation  of  the  quarto).  This  is  the  nr.odem  punctua- 
tion:^ 

*'  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  Aresh  and  flUr, 
Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage. 
Give  with  Vtiy  trumpet,"  fto. 

The  variation  was  first  introduced  by  Theobald. 


Ajax,  Thou,  trumpet,  there 's  my  purse. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puff'd  Aquilon : 
Come,  stretch  fchy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 

blood; 
Thou  blow*st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  sounds, 

Uiyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

AcAil.  'T  is  but  early  days. 

Affam.  Is  not  yon  Biomed,  with   Calchas' 
daughter  P 

Ufyss.  'T  is  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Ckessida. 

Agam,  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  P 

Dio.  Even  she. 

Agam,  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks, 

sweet  lady. 
Nest,  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 
Ulyss,  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'T  were  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general 

Nest,  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'llbegm. — 
So  much  for  Nestor. 
Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips, 
fair  lady: 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 
Men.  1  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 
Patr,  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing 
now: 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment  j 
[And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.*] 
Ulgss,  0  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our 
scorns! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 
Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus*  kiss  i— this, 
mine: 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 
Men.  0,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr,  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  ever  more  for  him. 
Men,  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir:— Lady,  by  your 

leave. 
Cres,  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  P 
Patr.  Both  take  and  give. 
Cres.  I  'U  make  my  match  to  live, 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 
Men,  I  'U  give  you  boot,  I  '11  give  you  three 

for  one. 
Cres.  You  're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give 

none. 
Men,  An  odd  man,  lady  P  every  man  is  odd. 

*  The  line  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio. 
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Cret.  No,  Paris  is  not;   for  you  know  His 
true 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 
Men,  Ton  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 
Crei,  No,  I  'U  be  sworn. 

Ulyst,  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his 
horn. — 
May  T,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  P 
Cres,  You  may. 
Ulyss,  I  do  desire  ii 

Ores,  Why,  b^  then 

Ul^ss,  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a 
kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Greg.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  *t  is 

due. 
Ulyss,  Never  *s  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 
D/o.  Lady,  a  word;— -I'll  bring  you  to  your 
father.     [Diomed  leack  oui  Cbessida. 
?iest,  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 
UlyM.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her 

lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  Spirits  look 

out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  coines. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickling  •  reader !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.      [Tmmjiet  withU, 
All,  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 
Agam,  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

^ier  Heotob,  armed;  .£keas,  Tboilus,  and 
other  Trojans,  with  Att^idants. 

JSne,  Hail,  all  you  state  ^  of  Greece !    what 
shall  be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  P  Or  do  you  pur- 
pose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  P  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  otiher,  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  P 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.       Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  P 

^ne.  He  cares  not,  he  'U  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'Tis  done  like  Hector;    but  securely 
done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disprizing^ 
The  knight  oppos'd. 


«  Tickling  in  the  folio;  the  qttarto,  HckH»h. 
b  You  state  in  the  folio;   the  qaarto,  the  $latt, 
c  JHspriting  in  the  folio;  the  qaarto»  mUpri$tug. 
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If  not  Achilles,  sir. 
What  is  your  name  P 

Aekil,  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

J^.  Therefore    Achilles:    But,    whate'er, 
know  this;—  . 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  aU, 
llie  other  blank  as  nothing.    Weigh  him  well. 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
In  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight^  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

AeMl,  A  maiden  battle  then  P — 0, 1  perceive 
you. 

Be-enter  Diohedes. 

Agam,  Here  is  sir  Diomed: — Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  lord  .Sneas 
Consent  upoA  the  order  of  their  fight, 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breath :  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hkctor  enter  the  lists. 

Uiyss,  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks 
so  heavy  P 

Ulgss,  The  youngest  son  of  Pnam ;   a  true 
knight;^ 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless :  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
Not  soon  provok'd,  nor,  being  provok'd,  soon 

cidm'd: 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has  he  gives ;  what  thinks  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guides  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair^  thought  with  breath : 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wratib,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action^ 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love : 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  .^eas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul. 
Did  in  great  llion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.    Hectob  and  Ajax  Jight. 


»  We  tAke  the  reading  of  the  quarto.    The  foUo  haa, 
**  The  youngest  ion  of  Priam; 
A  true  knight;  they  call  him  TroUua." 
These  words,  tktf/  call  him  Troilut,  are  found  below;  and 
their  introduction  here  is  probahly  a  clerical  or  tgrpogra- 
phical  error. 

b/tNfM»V.  Johnson  eonjeetured  that  iw^ntrt  wai  the 
proper  word.  In  adopting  this,  Mr.  Dyce  contends  that 
there  is  no  precedent  for  the  use  of  this  word  adjeetirely. 
The  Cambridge  editors  retain  impair,  considering  that 
etymologically  it  may  haTe  the  aenie  **  unsnltabla." 
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Agam,  They  are  in  action. 

Ne^t,  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thme  own ! 

Tro,  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  disposed :— there, 
Ajax! 

Bio,  Yon  most  no  more.  \TrumpeU  cease, 

JEne,  Princes,  enongl^  so  please  yon. 

Ajax,  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

IHo,  As  Hector  pleases. 

Heet,  "Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  other's  sister's  son,^ 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so 
That  thou  eouldst  say — *This  hand  is  Grecian 

And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's  ;*  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  &om  me  a  Greekish 

member 
"Wherein  ray  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd !  Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  hiin  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax,  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Uect,  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st 

Oyes 
Cries, '  This  is  he,*)  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

Mte,  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect,  We  *11  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,  If  I  mi^t  in  entreaties  find  success, 
(As  seld'  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Lio.   'Tis   Agamemnon's   wish,    and    great 
Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  jEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 


Desire  them  home. — Give  me   thy  hand,  my 

cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 
Ajax,  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us 

here. 
Eeci,  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name; 
Bat  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
ShaU  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam,  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Understand  more  clear 
What 's  past,  and  what 's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  aU  hoUow  bias-drawing. 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity. 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  wel* 
come.* 
Uect,  I   thank   thee,  most   imperious   Aga- 
memnon. 
Agam,  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  \To  Teoilus. 

Men,  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's 
greeting;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 
Hect,  Whom  must  we  answer  P 
Mm,  The  noble  Menelaus.* 

Hect,  0  you,  my  lordP  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  *  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove  i 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to 
you. 
Men,  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;  she 's  a  deadly 

theme. 
Hect,  O,  pardon ;  I  offend. 
Ne%t,  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee 
oft. 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have 

seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
And  seen  thee  scorning  forfeits  and  subdue- 
ments,* 


'  The  quarto  has  only  the  two  first  lines,  and  the  last  line, 
of  this  noble  address;  and  jret  Steevens  and  Malone  talk 
about  the  additions  and  substitutions  of  "the  player- 
editors." 

b  In  the  quarto,  and  the  folio,  this  answer  to  the.  question 
of  Hector  Is  given  by  Xntat;  In  the  rariorum  editions  it  ta 
assigned  to  Menelaut,'  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
originals.  Reed  and  M.  Mason  discuss  whether  it  is  proper 
for  Menelans  to  call  himself  "  noble." 

«  Umtraded—unnaed — ^uncommon. 

d  80  the  folio ;  the  quarto, 

"  Despising  many  fbilbits  and  subduements  " 
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When  thou  hast  huiig>thy  advanced  sword  i'  the 

•air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 
'  Lo,  Japiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life ! ' 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy 

breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee 

in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling  :  This  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier 

good; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^ne,  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Heci,  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  ohro- 
nidci 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with 

time: — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

NesL  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect,  I  would  they  could. 

NesL  Ha ! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to- 
morrow. • 
Well,  welcome,  welcome !  I  have  seen  the  time. 

Uly$9,  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulysses,  welL 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Biomed 
Li  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Uly98,  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would 
ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yon  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  bass  the 

doudsy 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

HecL  I  must  not  belieye  you : 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time. 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss,  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and   most  valiant  Hector,  wel- 
come: 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 
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JchiL  I   shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses, 
thou ! — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee : 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee.  Hector,- 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect  Is  this  Achilles  P 

Jehil,  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect,  Stand  fedr,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look  on 
thee. 

Achil.  Behold  thy  filL 

Hect  Nay,  I  have  done  abeady. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second 
time. 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb, 

Hect  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  It  read  me 
o'er; 
But  there 's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  P 

AchU,  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  P^  whether  there,  or  there,  or 

there  P 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew :  Answer  me,  heavens! 

Hect  It  would   discredit  the   bless'd  gods, 
proud  man, 
To  answer  such  a  question :  Stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  P 

Achit  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect,  Wert  thou  the  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee 

well; 
For  I  'U  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  • 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm, 
I  'U  kill  thee  everywhere,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
Tou  wisest  Grecians,  paidon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  foUy  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  Uiese  words. 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax,  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin ; — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone,  , 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to 't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach ;  the  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect,  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  have  had  pelting*  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Ghrecians'  cause. 

AchU,  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector  f 

To-morrow  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

•  Pr/^fi^— petty. 
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Heet  Tliy  hand  upon  tliat  match. 

Agam,  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive  you :  *  afterwards, 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 
[ExeuiU  all  bvt  Troiltts  and  Ultsses. 

Tro,  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss,  At    Menelaus'    tent,    most    princely 
Troilus: 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth,^ 

•  Foil  in  the  folio ;  the  quarto,  w«. 
b  So  the  folio ;  the  quarto, 

*'  Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heavan  ott  earth." 


But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 
Tro,  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  thee  so 
much. 
After  we  part  from  Agamenmon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither  P 

Ulyss,  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  teU  me,  of  what  honour  was 
Tbis    Gressida  in  Troy?    Had  she  no   lover 

there. 
That  wails  her  absence  P 
Tro,  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their 
scars, 
A  mock  is  due.    Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  P 
She  was  beloved,  she  lov'd ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
But,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tootL 

[Exeunt, 


[/ivncas.] 
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[Phrygian  attired  in  Coat  of  Mail.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  IV. 


*  Scene  II.—''  We  mutt  give  up  to  I>wmede$'  hand 
The  lady  Oreuidar 

This  part  of  the  story  is  thus  told  in  the  '  De- 
struction of  Troy:' — 

"  Calcas,  that  by  the  oommandment  of  Apollo 
had  left  the  Troyans,  had  a  passing  fair  daughter^ 
and  wise,  named  Briseyda — Chaucer,  in  his  book 
that  he  made  of  Troylus,  named  her  Cresida— for 
which  daughter  he  prayed  to  King  Agamemnon, 
and  to  the  other  princes,  that  they  would  require 
the  King  Priamus  to  send  Briseyda  onto  him. 
They  prayed  enough  to  King  Priamus  at  the  in- 
stance of  Calcas,  but  the  Troyans  blamed  sore 
Calcas,  and  called  him  evil  and  false  traitor,  and 
worthy  to  die,  that  had  left  his  own  land  and  his 
natural  lord,  for  to  go  into  the  company  of  his 
mortal  enemies :  yet,  at  the  petition  and  earnest 
desire  of  the  Greeks,  the  King  Priamus  sent 
Briseyda  to  her  fitther/' 

«  SoBHB  IV.—"  Be  thou  h¥i  true  of  heart*' 

The  parting  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  is  very 
beautifully  told  by  Chaucer ;  but  as  Shakspere's 
conception  of  the  character  of  Cressida  is  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  Chaucer,  we  see 
little  in  the  scene  before  us  to  make  us  believe 
that  Cressida  will  keep  her  vows.  In  the  elder  poet 
she  manifests  a  loftiness  of  character  which  ought 
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to  have  preserved  her  faith, 
her  consistent : — 


Shakspere  has  made 


"  And  o'er  all  this,  I  pray  you,  quod  she  tho,* 
Mine  own6  hearths  sothfast  sufflsance ! 
Sith  I  am  thine  all  whole  withouten  mo. 
That  while  that  I  am  absent,  no  pleasince 
Of  other  do  me  flrom  your  remembrance, 
For  I  am  e'er  aghast ;  for  why  t  men  rede  t 
That  love  is  thing  aye  full  of  busy  drede. 

"  For  In  this  world  there  liveth  lady  none, 
If  that  ye  were  untrue,  as  Ood  defend ! 
That  so  betray6d  were  or  woe  begone 
As  I,  that  alI6  truth  in  you  Intend : 
And  doubt61es8,  if  that  I  other  ween'd, 
I  n'ere  but  dead,  and  ere  ye  cause  yfind, 
For  Godd6s  love,  so  be  me  nought  unkind. 

"  To  this  answer6d  Troilus,  and  said, 
Now  Ood,  to  whom  there  is  no  cause  awry. 
Me  glad,  as  wis  I  never  to  Cressid ', 
Sith  thilk6  day  I  saw  her  first  with  eye, 
Was  fidse,  nor  ever  shall  till  that  I  die: 
At  short  word6s,  well  ye  may  me  believe; 
I  can  no  more;  it  shall  be  found  at  preve.t 

*'  Orand  mercy,  good  heart  mine  I  iwis,  (qnod  she,) 
And,  blissflil  Venus  I  let  me  never  sterve  } 
Ere  I  may  stand  of  pleasance  in  degree 
To  quite  him  well  that  so  well  can  deserve; 
And  while  that  Ood  my  wit  will  me  conserve 
I  shall  so  do,  so  true  I  have  you  found, 
That  aye  hon6ur  to  me-ward  shall  rebound : 


Then. 


t  Say. 


t  Proof. 


f  Die. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  IV. 


'*  For  tnuteth  well  that  your  estate  royal, 
Nor  Tidn  delight,  nor  only  worthiness 
Of  you  In  war  or  tourney  martl&l, 
Nor  pomp,  array,  nobley,*  or  eke  riches*, 
Ne  maden  me  to  rue  on  your  distress, 
Dut  moral  virtue,  grounded  upon  truth  ;• 
That  was  the  cause  I  first  had  on  you  ruth : 

**  Eke  gentle  heart,  and  manhood  that  ye  had. 
And  that  je  had  (as  me  thought)  in  despite 
Every  thing  that  soun^d  into  t  bad. 
As  rudtoess,  and  peoplish|  appetite, 
And  that  your  reason  bridled  your  delight; 
This  made  aboven  ev'ry  cre&ture 
That  I  was  yours,  and  shall  whUe  I  may  dure."— Book  i  v. 

•  Scene  V. — "  Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father* t 
tiater'i  $3n,** 

This  incident^  which  is  one  of  the  ocoasiooB  in 
which  Shakspere,  following  the  old  romance- 
writers,  dedres  to  exhibit  the  magnanimity  of 
Hector,  is  found  in  the  '  Destruction  of  Troy :' — 

**  As  they  were  fighting,  they  spake  and  talked 
together,  and  thereby  Hector  knew  that  he  was  his 
cousin-german,  son  of  his  aunt :  and  then  Hector, 
for  coortesy,  embraced  him  in  his  arms,  and  made 
great  cheer,  and  offered  to  him  to  do  all  his  plea- 
sure, if  he  desired  anything  of  him,  and  prayed  him 
that  he  would  come  to  Troy  with  him  for  to  see  his 
lineage  of  his  mother's  side :  but  the  said  Thela- 
mon,  that  intended  to  nothing  but  to  his  best  ad- 

•  NobUity.       f  Verged  ttwards,       |  Vulgar. 


vantage,  said  that  he  would  not  go  at  this  time. 
But  he  prayed  Hector,  requesting  that,  if  he  loved 
him  BO  much  as  he  said,  that  he  would  for  his  sake^ 
and  at  his  instance,  cease  the  battle  for  that  day, 
and  that  the  Troyans  should  leave  the  Qreeks  in 
peace.  The  tmhappy  Hector  accorded  unto  him 
his  request,  and  blew  a  horn,  and  made  all  his 
people  to  withdraw  into  the  city." 

*  Scene  V. — "  Tell  me,  you.  heavens,  i/n  which  part 

of  his  body 

JShalll  destroy  him  t** 

It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  art  in  Shakspere  to  borrow 
the  Homeric  incident  of  Achilles  surveying  Hector 
before  he  slew  him,  not  using  it  in  the  actual  scene 
of  the  conflict)  but  more  characteristically  in  the 
place  which  he  has  given  it.  The  passage  of  Homer 
is  thus  rendered  by  Chapman : — 

"  His  bright  and  sparkling  eyes 
Look'd  through  the  body  of  his  foe,  and  sought  through  all 

that  prize 
The  next  way  to  his  thirsted  life.    Of  all  ways,  only  one 
Appear'd  to  him ;  and  tliis  was,  where  th'  unequal  winding 

bone 
That  Joins  the  shoulders  and  the  neck  had  place,  and  where 

there  lay 
The  speedbig  way  to  death ;  and  there  his  quick  eye  could 

display 
The  place  it  sought,— even  through  thoae  arms  his  friend 

Patroclus  wore 
When  Hector  slew  him.'*  (Book  xxii.) 


IHector.l 
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LScKME  IX.    D,iathof  Hector.J 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L^TAe  Greoian  Camp.    Be/ore 
AchiUes'  Teni. 

Enter  Achillbs  and  Patboclus. 

AcAil,  I  'U  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine 
to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  1*11  cool  to-morrow. — 
Patroclns^  let  ns  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Fatr,  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thebjsites. 

JcAiL  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  P 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what  *s  the  news  P 

TAer,  Whj,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here 's  a  letter  for 
thee. 

JcMl,  From  whence,  fragment  P 

TAer.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Fair.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  P 

TAer.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's 
wound. 
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Patr,  Well  said.  Adversity!  and  what  need 
these  tricks  P 

TAer.  Prithee  be  silent,  boy;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 
varlet. 

Pair.  Male  varlet,  you  rogue !  what's  that? 

TAer,  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the 
rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  guts-griping,  rup- 
tures, catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethar- 
gies, cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers, 
wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume, 
sciaticas,  lime-kilns  i'the  palm,  incurable  bone- 
ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter, 
take  and  take  again  such  preposterous  dbco^ 
veries !  * 

Fair.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  P 

TAer.  Do  I  curse  thee  P 

*  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The  foiio  shortens 
the  enumeration  of  loathsome  diseases,  with,  "and  the 
like." 
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ActT.) 


TROn-US  AND  CRESSmA. 


[ScBVE  n. 


Tatr.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt ;  you  whore- 
son indistinguishable  cur,  no. 

Ther,  No?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate, 
thou  idle  immaterial  skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou 
green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of 
a  prodigal's  purse,  thou?  Ah,  how  the  poor 
world  is  pestered  with  such  water-flies ;  diminu- 
ti?es  of  nature  I 

Tatr,  Out,  gall! 

Ther,  Finch  egg! 

AchiU  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted 
quite 
Prom  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow*8  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.    I  will  not  break  it : 
FaU,  Greeks  >  fail,  fame ;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay ; 
My  major  yow  lies  here,  this  I  'U  obey. 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Away,  Patrodus. 

\BxeufU  Achilles  and  Patboclus. 

Ther,  With  too  much  blood  and  too  little 
brain,  these  two  may  run  mad;  but  if  with  too 
much  brain  and  too  little  blood  they  do,  I'll  be 
a  curer  of  madmen.  Here's  Agamemnon, — an 
honest  fellow  enoc§^  and  one  that  loves  quails ; 
but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax :  And 
the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his 
brother,  the  bull, — ^the  primitive  statue  and 
oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds ;  a  thrifty  shoeing- 
hom  in  a  chain,  hangiog  at  his  brother's  leg, — 
to  what  form,  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded 
with  malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,  turn 
him  to?  To  an  ass  were  nothing;  he  is  both  ass 
and  ox :  to  an  ox  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox 
and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew, 
a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring 
without  a  roe,  I  would  not  care:  but  to  be 
Menelaus,  1  would  conspire  against  destiny. 
Ask  me  not  what  I  woidd  be  if  I  were  not 
Thersites;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a 
lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus.— Hey-day !  spirits 
and  fires ! 

BnUr  Hbctob,  Tboilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ultsses,  Nestoi^  Menelaus,  and  Diomed, 
V)ith  lighU, 

Agam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax,  No,  yonder 't  is ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 
Hect,  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit 
Ulyss,         Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 


Enter  Achilles. 

AckiL  Welcome,   brave   Hector;    welcome, 

princes  all. 
Affam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid 
good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 
Hect,  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks' 

genera). 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect  Gtood  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught :  Sweet,  quoth 'a !  sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 
Achil.  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once, 
to  those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 
Agam.  Goodnight. 

{Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Dio- 
med, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 
Dio.  I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  busi- 
ness, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great 
Hector. 
Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Ulyss.  FoUow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent;  I'll  keep  you  company. 

[Aside  io  Tboilus. 
Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
Hect,  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  Diomed  ;  Ultss.  and  Teo.  following. 
Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Ajchil.,  Hectob,  Ajax,  and  Nest. 
Ther.  That  same  Diomed 's  a  fEdse-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave;  I  will  no  more 
trust  him  when  he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent 
when  he  hisses :  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and 
promise,  like  Brabler  the  hound;  but  when  he 
performs,  astronomers  foretell  it  that  it  is  pro- 
digious, there  will  come  some  change;  the  sun 
borrows  of  the  moon  when  Diomed  keeps  his 
word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see  Hector  than 
not  to  dog  him:  they  say  he  keeps  a  Trojan 
drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas'  tent:  I'll 
after. — Nothing  but  lechery!  all  incontinent 
varlets  1  [Exit. 

SCENE  TL.—The  same.    Before  Calchas'  Tent. 

Enter  Digmedes. 
Dio.  What,  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Col.  [Within.']  Who  calls? 
Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think. — ^Where's 
your  daughter  ? 

Cat.  [Within.']  She  comes  to  you. 
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Act  v.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


(SCSVE  II. 


Enter  Tboiltjs  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance  ;  after 
them  Thebsites. 

Ulyss,  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  dis- 
cover us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro,  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him. 

Dio,  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cre9,  Now,  my  sweet  guardian! — ^Harkl    a 

word  with  you.  [Whispers, 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar ! 
Ulyss,  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight 
Ther,  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can 
take  her  cliff;  she's  noted. 
Dio,  Will  you  remember? 
Ores,  EememberP  yes. 

Dlo,  Nay,  but  do  then ; 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 
Tro,  What  should  she  remember  ? 
Ulyss,  List! 
Ores.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more 

to  foUy. 
Ther.  Roguery! 
Dio,  Nay,  then, — 

Ores,  I'll  tell  you  what: 

Dio,  Pho !  pho !  come,  tell  a  pin :  You  are  a 

forsworn— 
Ores,  In  faith,  I  cannot:   What  would  you 

have  me  do  ? 
Ther,  A  juggling  trick,  to  be  secretly  open. 
Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow 

onmeP 
Ores,  I  prithee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 
Dio.  Goodnight. 
Tro.  Hold,  patience  I 

Ul^ss.  How  now,  Trojan  P 

Ores,  Diomed, — 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night :  I  '11  be  your  fool  no 

more. 
Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Ores.  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  0  plague  and  madness ! 
Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince ;  let  us  depart, 

I  pray  you. 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms ;  this  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 
Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 
Ulyss.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction,  come,  my  lord. 
Tro.  I  pray  thee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay;  by  hell  and  all  hell 

torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
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Dio.  And  so,  good  night 

Ores.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  F 

0  withered  truth! 

Ul^ss.  Why,  how  now,  lord? 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Ores.  Guardian ! — why,  Greek ! 

Dio.  Pho,  pho !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

Ores.  In  faith,  I  do  not;   come  hither  onoe 
again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something;  will 
yougoP 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  oome. 

Tro.  Nay,  stay;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 
word: 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience : — stay  a  little  while. 
^  Ther.  How  the  devil   luxury,  with  his  fat 
rump,  and  potato  finger,  tickles  these  togethec! 
Fry,  lechery,  fry ! 

Dio.  But  will  you  thenP 

Ores.  In  faith,  I  will,  la :  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Ores.  I'll  fetch  you  one.  \Exit. 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Be-enter  Gbessida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge  j  now,  now,  now  1 
Ores.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve.^ 
Tro.  0  beauty!  where's  thy  faithP 
Ulyss.  My  lord,— 

Tro.  1  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will 
Ores.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve:  Behold  it 
well. — 
He  lov'd  me — 0  false  wench ! — Give  *t  me  again. 
Dio.  Whose  was 'tP 

Ores.         It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have 't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  prithee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 
Ther.  Now  she  sharpens :— Well  said,  whet- 
stone. 
Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 
Ores.  What,  this  P 

IHo.  Ay,  that. 

Oes.  0    all   you   gods! — O   pretty    pretty 
pledge! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glov^ 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it» 
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Act  v.. 


TllOILUS  AND   CllESSlDA 


[SC£KK   IC. 


As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  fratn  me ; 
He  tiiat  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal.* 

Dio,  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro,  I  did  swear  patience. 

Crei,  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  *faith 
you  shall  not ; 
I  'U  give  you  something  else. 

Dio,  I  will  have  this :  whose  was  it  P 

Ores,  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cres,  *T  was  one's  that  loved  me  better  than 
you  will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cret,  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women,  yond. 
And  by  herself,  1  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm  ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro,  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challenged. 

Ores.  Well,  well,  't  is  done,  't  is  past :— And 
yet  it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell ; 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go: — One  cannot  speak 
a  word. 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio,  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that  likes 
not  you  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  the  hour  P 

Ores.  Ay,  come : — 0  Jove ! 

Do  come :— I  shall  be  plagued. 

Dio,  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.    I  prithee,  come. — 

\Exii  DiOMEDES. 

Troilus,  farewell !  one  6ye  yet  looks  on  tbee ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah !  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind : 
What  error  leads  must  err ;  0  then  conclude. 
Minds  swa/d  by  eyes  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  C&ESSIDA. 

Ther.  A    proof  of  strength  she  could  not 
publish  more. 
Unless  she  say,  my  mind  is  now  tum'd  whore. 

Ulyss,  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

-   Ulyu,  Why  stay  we  then  P 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 


•  This  is  the  line  of  the  quarto.    The  folio  has 

"  He  that  takes  that  takes  my  heart  vithal." 
Thaobdies.— Vol.  II.       K 


Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  P 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears. 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here  P 

Ulyss,  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tro.  She  was  not,  sure. 

UlifM.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  mad- 
ness. 

Ul^s9.  Nor  mine,  my  lord :  Cressid  was  here 
but  now. 

Tro.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation,  to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ul^S9.  What  hath  she  done,  piince,  that  can 
soil  our  mothers  P 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on 's  own 
eyesP 

Tro.  This  she  P  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida : 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony. 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 
This  b  not  she.    O  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  thyself ' 
Bi-fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  pei-dition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt ;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce*  a  fight 
Of  tins  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Inst-ance,  0  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself ; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied. 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the   bits,  and  greasy 

reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Uly99.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  P 

•  CofufvM  in  both  copies;  ia  the  Latin  sense  of  lead  to. 
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Tro.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged 

well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus:   never  did  young  man 

fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek  :  As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine  that  he  'U  bear  in  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan*s  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  ahnighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

TAer,  He  'U  tickle  it  for  hi8.concupy. 

Tro.  O  Cressid !  0  false  Cressid !  false,  false, 

false! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
And  they  '11  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  0,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enier  -SIneas. 

JStt^.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  houi*,  my 
lord: 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.  Have  with  you,  prince : — ^My  courteous 
lord,  adieu : — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair  I — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head ! 

Uiyss.  I  'U  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro,  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

lBa:euni  Tbx)ILUS,  -^nea.s,  and  Ulysses. 

T^her,  'Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Dio- 
med !  I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  1  would  bode, 
I  would  bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing 
for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the  parrot  wiU 
not  do  more  for  an  almond  than  he  for  a  com- 
modious drab.  Lechery,  lechery ;  still,  wars  and 
lechery ;  nothing  else  holds  fashion :  A  burning 
devil  take  them !  [^ExiL 

SCENE  ni.— Troy.    Be/ore  Tmm's  Palace. 

Enter  Hectoe  and  Andbomacub. 

And,  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently 
tempered. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  imarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 
Ued,  You  train  me  to  offend  you;   get  you 
gone: 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I  '11  go. 
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And,  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to 

the  day.' 
Hect.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  Cassakdea. 

Cas,  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  \ 

And,  Here,  sister;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  in- 
tent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition. 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  fomis  of 
slaughter. 
Cas,  0,  it  is  true. 

Hect.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 

brother. 
Hect.  'Begone,  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard  me 

swear. 
Cas,  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish 
vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O !  be  persuaded :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would   give  much,  to  count  violent 

thefts. 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity.* 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the 
vow: 
But  TOWS  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold: 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious  dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Tkgilus. 

How  now,  young  man  ?  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to- 
day? 
And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 
[Exit  Cassandba. 

*  This  U  one  of  the  very  few  obscure  passa^s  in  this  pUy. 
The  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto.    In  the  folio  we  find, 
"  Do  not  feount  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  Just :  it  is  as  lawful : 
For  we  would  count  give  much  to  as  violent  thefts, 
And  rob,"  &c. 
The  ordinary  reading  is, 

"  For  we  would  give  much,  io  uie  violent  thefts." 
To  use  thefts  is  clearly  not  Shaksperian.  Perhaps  county  or 
ffive,  might  be  omitted,  supposing  that  one  word  had  been 
substituted  for  another  in  the  manuscript,  without  the 
erasure  of  that  first  written ;  but  this  omission  will  not  give 
us  a  meaning.  We  have  ventured  to  transpoee  county  and 
omit  as : — 

"  For  we  would  give  much,  to  count  violent  thefts." 
We  have  now  a  clear  meaning :— it  is  as  lawful,  because  we 
desire  to  give  much,  to  coimt  violent  thefts  as  koip, 

"  And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity." 
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HecL  No,    'faith,  young  Troilus;    doff  thy 
harness,  youth, 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro,  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Heci,  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  P  chide 
me  for  it. 

Tro,  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians 
fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wiad  of  your  fair  sword. 
You  bid  them  rise  and  live. 

Jlect  O,  't  is  fair  play. 

Tro.  FooFs  play,  by  heaven.  Hector ! 

Hect,  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  "Sot  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let 's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords  ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect,  Fie,  savage,  fie ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then 't  is  wars. 

Heci.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to- 
day. 

Tro,  Who  should  withhold  me  P 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus,  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword 

drawn. 
Opposed  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandba,  with  Fbiam. 

Ca9.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
FaU  aU  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back  : 

Thy  wife  hath  dream'd;  thy  mother  hath  had 

visions; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  bade 

Ilect.  MasBS  is  infield ; 

And  I  do  stand  engaged  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri,  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect,  I  must  not  breidc  my  faith. 
K  2 


You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  yoiur  consent  and  voice, 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 
Cos.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 
And,  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect,  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you  : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andkoma-CHE. 
Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cat.  O  farewell,  dear  Hector. 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns 

pale! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth! 
Behold  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry— Hector !  Hector 's  dead !  0  Hector  I 
Tro,  Away! — Away! 

Cos.  Farewell. — ^Yet,  soft.— Hector,    I   take 
my  leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive. [.EnV. 
Hect.  You  are  amaz*d,  my  liege,  at  her  ex- 
claim: 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town ;  we  'U  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 
Pri.  Farewell:  the  gods  with  safety  stand 
about  thee ! 

[Exeunt  severally  Pbiam  and  Hectob. 
Alarums. 
Tro.  They  are  at  it ;    hark !   Proud  Diomed, 
believe, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

As  TaoiLUS  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other 
side,  Pandaeus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  P  do  you  hear  P 

IVo.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here  *s  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl. 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  tisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
tisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune 
of  this  girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another, 
that  I  shall  leave  you  one  o'  these  days :  And  I 
have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too ;  and  such  an 
ache  in  my  bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were 
cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  on 't. — ^What 
says  she  there  P 

Tro,  Words,  words,  mere   words,  no  matter 
from  the  heart ;        [Tearing  the  letter. 
The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  toge- 
ther.— 
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My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 
Pan.  Why !  but  hear  you. 
Tro.  Hence,    broker   lackey!     ignomy    and 
shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name.* 

[Exeunt  seceralfy, 

SCENE  W.'-Between  Troy  and  the    Grecian 

Camp. 

Alarum  :  Excursions.    Enter  Thebsites. 

Th^r.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one 
another;  I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling 
abominable  varlet,  Biomed,  has  got  that  same 
scurvy  doting  foolish  yoong  knave^s  sleeve  of 
Troy  there  in  his  hehn :  I  would  fain  see  them 
meet;  that  that  same  young  Troja*  ass,  that 
loves  the  whore  there,  might  send  that  Greeki^ 
whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to 
the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  of  a  sleeveless 
errand.  O'  the  other  side,  the  policy  of  tho^e 
crafty  swearing  rascab,— that  stale  oW  mouse- 
eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor,  and  that  same  dog- 
fox, Ulysses, — is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry : 
—They  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel  cur, 
A  jax,  against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles : 
and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  eur 
Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to-day  j  whereupon 
the  Grecians  begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,  and 
policy  grows  into  an  iU  opinioiL  Scft!  here 
come  sleeve,  and  t*  other. 

Enter  Diomedes,  TsjcxLUsJlllowinff, 

Tro,  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou   take  the 
river  Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly ;  bnt  advantageous^  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  i 
Have  at  thee ! 

TAer.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian !— now  for 
thy  whore,  Trojan ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the 
sleeve ! 

[Exehjft  Teoilu»  and  DioMEBBSy  fighting. 

Enter  Hectob. 

Hect.  What  art  thou,  Greek,  art  thou  fw 
Hector's  match  ? 

•  This  couplet,  which  we  here  find  in  the  folio,  it- again 
iise<J  by  Troilus  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  play— the  laat 
wordi  which  Troilui  ipeaks.  Following  the  quarto,  the 
lines  are  usually  omitted  in  the  close  of  the  third  scene. 
Bteevens  says,  "the  poet  would  hardly  hare  given  us  an 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  same  words,  nor  hare  dis- 
missed Pdndarus  twice  in  the  same  manner."  The  Cam- 
bridge editors  think  that  the  repetition  is  an  indication  that 
the  play  has  been  tampered  with  by  aDother  hand  than 
Shakspere's. 
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Art  thou  of  blood  and  honour  P 

l^her.  No,  no: — I  am  a  rascal;  a  scurvy 
railing  knave ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Uect.  I  do  believe  thee ;— live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy  that  thou  wilt  beh'eve  me ; 
but  a  plague  break  thy  neck  for  frighting  me ! 
What's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues?  I 
think  they  have  swallowed  one  another:  I 
would  laugh  at  that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort, 
lechery  eats  itself.    I  'U  seek  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Y.^The  same. 

Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant 

Dio.  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus' 
horse ! ' 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid : 
Jdlow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 
Sere.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Enter  Agam£1O0N. 

Jgam.  Rcaew,  renew  !   The  fierce  Poly  dam  us 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Dorens  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corse»  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cediu» :  Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphimacus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers  ;*  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,,  or  we  perish  all. 
Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patrodus'  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame. 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Gcdathe  his  horse,  * 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anoa,  he 's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls  * 
Before  the  belching  whale ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy*'  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Pkll  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath  : 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves   and 

takes; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite 
That  what  he  will  he  does ;  and  does  so  much 
That  proof  b  call'd  impossibility. 

•  Seullt^ihoaU  of  fish.    We  have  the  word  in  Milton 
(Paradise  Lost,  book  vii.):— 

"  Fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  scullt  that  oft 
Dank  the  mid  sea." 
b  Sfrawy.    This  beautiful  epithet  is  found  in  the  quarto; 
the  folio  has  sirajfing. 
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[ScBHEa  VI.— VIII. 


Enter  Ulysses. 
Ul^is.  0    courage,  courage,   princes!    great 

Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance ; 
Patroclus*  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood. 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and   chipp'd, 

come  to  him, 
Crying  on  Hector.    Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it. 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care, 
AlS  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  \jax. 

Ajax,  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus !      [Exit. 
Dio,  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Aehil.  Where  is  this  Hector? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector!    where 's  Hector?    1  will   none   but 
He«tor.  [Exeunt. 

•SCENE  TL.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy 
head! 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  say !  where 's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

I)io.  I  would  correct  him. 
Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst  have 

my  office 
Ere  that  correction : — Troilus,  I  say  !    what, 

Troilus! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tfo.  0  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  false  face, 
thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow*st  me  for  my  horse ! 

Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax.  I  '11  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Dio- 
med. 

Dio.  He  is  my  prize.    I  will  not  look  upon. 

Tro,  Come  both  you  cogging  Greeks;   have 
at  you  both.  [Exevnt  fighting. 


Enter  Hector. 

Uect.  Yea,    Troilus?    0    well    fouglit,    my 
youngest  brother ! 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Now  do  I  see  thee  .—Ha !— Have  at 
thee.  Hector. 

Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
Bui  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  agdn ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect,  Fare  thee  well : — 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man 
Had  I  expected  thee.— How  now,  my  brother  ? 

Re-enter  Troilus. 

fro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  -Sneas :  Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I  '11  be  ta'en  too, 
Or  bring  him  off : — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  ^    [lUxit, 

Enter  one  in  sumptuous  armour. 

Hect.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek;  thou  art  a 
goodly  mark : — 
No  ?  wilt  thou  not  ?— I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  frush  *  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it : — Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exeuut. 

SCENE  Til.—The  same. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 
Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmi- 
dons; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in 

breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms.** 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye : — 
It  is  decreed  Hector  the  great  must  die. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  TLll.—The  same. 

Enter  Menelaus  and  TkmSyJighting:  thet^ 

TUERSITES. 

Ther.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker 
are  at  it :  Now,  ball !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris, 
*loo!    now  my  double-henned    sparrow!    'loo. 


■  Fruth  -break  to  pieces. 


b  Capcll  sutrgcflted  aims. 
1.33 
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fSCKVKS  IX. -XI. 


Paris,  'loo!     The  bull  has  the  game: — 'ware 
horns,  ho !  [Ereuni  Paris  and  Menelatts. 

Enier  Mabgarelon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

ner.  What  art  thou? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too ;  I  love  bastards :  I 
am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard 
m  mind,  bastard  in  valour,  in  everything  illegi- 
timate. One  bear  will  not  bite  another,  and 
wherefore  should  one  bastard?  Take  heed,  the 
quarrel's  most  ominous  to  us:  if  the  son  of  a 
whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempts  judgment. 
Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar,  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !     lEsevni. 

SCENE  YL.'-Anothr  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  Heotob. 

^ect.  Most  putrefied  <x)re,  so  fan:  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done:   I'll  take  good 

breath : 
"Rest,  sword :  •  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and 
death ! 
[Puts  off  his  helmet,  and  hangs  his  shield 
behind  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

Jehil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to 
set; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vail  and  darking*  of  the  sun. 
To  close  the  day  up.  Hector's  life  is  done. 
Hect.  I  am  unarm'd;    forego  this  vantage, 

Greek. 
Jehil,  Strike,  fellows,  strike ;  "^  this  is  the  man 
I  seek.  [Hector^//*. 

So,  nion,  fiill  thou;  now,  Troy,  sink  down; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone.— 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
'Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain.' 

[J  retreat  sounded. 
Eark !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 
Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 

lord, 
JchiL  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads 
the  earth, 
And,  stickler-like,^  the  armies  separate. 


*  Darkinff— to  the  folio ;  the  common  reading  is  darVning 
b  Siieklerlike.—k  stickler  was  an  arbitrator,  or  sidesman ; 

one  who  presided  oyer  the  combats  of  quarter-staff  and 

wrestling. 

13i  ' 


My  half-supp'd  sword  that  frankly  would  have 

fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 
[Sheaths  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  traiL    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.— TA?  same. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelatts,  Nestor, 

DiOMEBES,    and   others,    marching.      Shouts 

within. 

Agam,  Hark!  hark!  what  shout  is  that ? 

Nest.  Peace,  drums. 

[Wit1nn:\  Achilles! 

Achilles !    Hector 's  slain !    Achilles ! 

Bio.  The  bruit  is  Hector's    slain,  and  by 
Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along: — ^Lot  one  be 
sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are 
ended.  [Exeunt,  marching. 

SCENE  XL— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  JSneas  and  Trojans. 
jEne.  Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the 
field: 
Never  go  home ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  Hector  is  shun. 

All.  Hector  ?— The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro.  He's   dead;   and   at   the   murtherer's 
horse's  tail, 
In  beastly  sort,  dragged  through  the  shameful 

field.— 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with 

speed! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy. 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  I 

JEne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro.  Ton  understand  me  not  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.    Hector  is  gone ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba? 
Let  him  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  oall'd 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — ^Hector 's  dead : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives. 
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[SCXMK  XL 


Cold  statues  of  the  youth;  and,  in  a  word, 

Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.    But,  march,  away : 

Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

Stay  yet : — ^You  vile  abominahle  tents. 

Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I'll  through  and   through  you! — ^And   thou, 

great-siz'd  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates ; 
I  'U  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts. 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — ^with  comfort  go : 
Bope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

lEteunl  ^NEAS  and  Trojans. 
As  TfiOlLUS  M  ffoin^  out,  enter ^  from  the  other 

side,  Pandauus. 
Fan,  But  hear  you,  hear  you ! 
Tro.  Hence,   broker   lackey!    ignomy   and 


Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name. 

[Exit  Troilus. 

Fan,  A  goodly   medicine    for  mine  aching 

bones! — 0  world!  world!  world!  thus  is  the 

poor  agent  despised !    O  traitors  and  bawds. 


how  earnestly  are  you  set  a-work,  and  how  ill 
requited!  Why  should  our  endeavour  be  so 
desired,  and  the  performance  so  loathed  P  what 
verse  for  it?  what  instance  for  it P— Let  me 
see:— 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing. 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey  and  his  sting : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail, 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail — 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted 
cloths. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall. 
Tour  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans, 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be 

made: 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss : 
Till  then  I  '11  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases ; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

lExit, 


[Dlomede*.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  V. 


'  ScEirs  Jl.-'"ffere,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve" 
The  story  of  Cressida's  falsehood  is  prettily  told 
by. Chaucer    Shakspere  has  literally  copied  one  of 
the  incidents : — 

*'  She  made  him  wear  a  pencell  of  her  sleeve/' 
But  we  still  trace  the  inconsistency  of  character 
in  Chaucer^s  Cressida.  Mr.  Godwin  laments  that 
Shakspere  has  not  interested  us  in  his  principal 
female,  as  Chaucer  has  done.  Such  an  interest 
would  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
The  passages  which  we  give  will  enable  the  reader 
to  compare  the  two  characters  : — 

"  The  morrow  came,  and  ghostly  for  to  speak, 
This  Diomed  is  come  unto  CreseicT ; 
And,  shortly,  lest  that  ye  my  tal6  brealt, 
So  well  he  for  himselfen  spake  and  said 
That  all  her  sights  sore  adown  he  laid  ; 
And,  finally,  the  soth6  for  to  sain, 
He  reft  her  of  the  great  of  all  her  pain. 

"  And  after  this  the  story  telleth  us 
That  .she  unto  him  gave  the  fair  bay  steed 
The  which  she  on^s  won  of  Troilus, 
And  eke  a  brooch  (and  that  was  little  need) 
That  Troilus'  was,  she  gave  this  Diomed ; 
And  eke  the  bet  from  sorrow  him  to  relieve, 
Site  made  him  wear  a  pencell  of  her  sleeve. 
13G 


"  I  find  eke  in  the  story  ell 6s  where, 
When  through  the  body  hurt  was  Diomed 
Of  Troilus,  then  wept  she  many  a  tear 
When  that  she  saw  his  wid6  wound^s  bleed, 
And  that  she  took  to  keepen  him  good  heed, 
And  for  to  heal  him  of  his  wouud^s  smart : 
Men  say,— 1  n'ot, — that  she  gave  him  her  heart. 

"  But  tru61y  the  story  telleth  us 
There  maden  never  women  more  woe 
Than  she  when  that  she  falsed  Troilus  ; 
She  said,  Alas !  for  now  is  clean  ago 
My  name  in  truth  of  love  for  evermo. 
For  I  have  falsed  one  of  the  gentiUest 
That  ever  was,  and  one  of  the  worthiest." 

(Bookv) 

'  Scene  III — "My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove 
ominous  to  the  day.'* 

Chaucer  has  mentioned  the  presaging  dreams  of 
Andromache  in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales.'  We  find 
the  same  relation  in  '  The  Destruction  of  Troy  : ' — 

''Andromeda  saw  that  night  a  marvellous  vi- 
sion, and  her  seemed  if  Hector  went  that  day  to 
the  battle  he  should  be  slain.  And  she,  that  bad 
great  fear  and  dread  of  her  husband,  weeping,  said 
to  him,  praying  that  he  would  not  go  to  the  battle 
that  day :  whereof  Hector  blamed  his  wife,  saying 
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that  she  should  not  believe  nor  give  faith  to 
dreams,  and  would  not  abide  nor  tarry  therefore. 
When  it  was  in  the  morning^  Andromeda  went 
to  the  King  Priamus  and  to  the  queen,  and  told  to 
them  the  verity  of  her  vision ;  and  prayed  them  with 
all  her  heart  that  they  would  do  so  much  at  her 
rnquest  as  to  dissuade  Hector,  that  he  should  not 
in  any  wise  that  day  go  to  the  battle,  &c  It  hap- 
pened that  day  was  fair  and  clear,  and  the  Troyans 
armed  them,  and  Troylus  issued  first  into  the  bat- 
tle ;  after  him  ^neas.  *  *  And  the  King  Priamus 
sent  to  Hector  that  he  should  keep  him  well  that 
day  from  going  to  battle.  Wherefore  Hector  was 
ADgry*  ftiid  said  to  his  wife  many  reproachful  words, 
as  that  he  knew  well  that  this  commandment  came 
by  her  request ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  forbid- 
ding, he  ai'med  him.  *  *  At  this  instant  came  the 
Queen  Hecuba,  and  the  Queen  Helen,  and  the 
sisters  of  Hector,  and  they  humbled  themselves 
and  kneeled  down  presently  before  his  feet,  and 
prayed  and  desired  him  with  weeping  tears  that  he 
would  do  off  his  harness,  and  unarm  him,  and  come 
with  them  into  the  hall :  but  never  would  he  do 
it  for  their  prayers,  but  descended  from  the  palace 
thus  armed  as  he  was,  and  took  his  horse,  and 
would  have  gone  to  battle.  But  at  the  request  of 
Andromeda  the  King  Priamus  came  running  anon, 
and  took  him  by  the  bridle,  and  said  to  him  so 
many  things  of  one  and  other,  that  he  made  him 
to  return,  but  in  no  wise  he  would  be  made  to 
unarm  him." 

'  ScENB  V. — "  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus* 
hone," 

This  circumstance  is  also  minutely  copied  from 
'  The  Destruction  of  Troy :  *— 

•'  And  of  the  party  of  the  Troyans  came  the 
King  Ademon  that  jousted  against  Menelaus,  and 
smote  him,  and  hurt  him  in  the  face  :  and  he  and 
Troylus  took  him,  and  had  led  him  away,  if  Dio- 
medes  had  not  come  the  sooner  with  a  great  com- 
pany of  knights,  and  fought  with  Troylus  at  his 
coming,  and  smote  him  down,  and  took  his  horse, 
and  sent  it  to  Briseyda,  and  did  cause  to  say  to  her 
by  his  servant  that  it  was  Troyhis's  horse,  her 
love,  and  that  he  had  conquered  him  by  his  pro- 
mise, and  prayed  her  from  thenceforth  that  slie 
would  hold  him  for  her  love." 

*  SoBNH  V.—"  —^The  dreadfvl  Sagittary 
Appals  owr  numbers.*' 
In  *  The  Destruction  of  Troy '  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  ''  a  marvellous  beast  that  was  called  Sa- 
gittary."   The  qualities  of  this  beast  are  more  cur- 
cumstantially  related  by  Lydgate  : — • 
"  And  with  him  Guido  saith  that  he  had 
A  wonder  archer  of  sigtit  mervaylous, 
Of  form  and  shape  in  manner  monstrous : 
For  like  mine  auctour  as  I  rehearse  cin, 
Fro  ihe  navel  tipward  he  was  man, 


And  lower  down  like  a  horse  yshaped: 
And  thilke  part  that  after  man  was  maked 
Of  skin  was  black  and  rough  as  any  bear, 
Coyer'd  with  hair  fro  cold  liim  for  to  wear. 
Passing  foul  and  horrible  of  sight, 
Whose  eyes  twain  were  sparkling  as  bright 
As  is  a  furnace  with  his  red  leven, 
Or  the  lightning  that  falleth  f^oni  the  heaven ; 
Dreadful  of  look,  and  red  as  fire  of  cheer, 
And,  as  I  read,  he  was  a  good  archer ; 
And  with  his  bow  both  at  even  and  morrow 
Upon  Greeks  he  wrought  much  sorrow." 

*  Scene  V.—"  Now  here  he  Jighis  on  Galathe  his 
horse.^* 

"Then  when  Hector  was  richly  arrayed,  And 
armed  with  good  harness  and  sure,  he  mounted 
upon  his  horse  named  Galathe,  that  was  one  of  the 
most  great  and  strongest  horses  of  the  world." 
('  Destruction  of  Ti-oy.') 

«  Scene  IX.  -"  Rest,  sword" 

Shakspere  borrowed  the  circumstance  which  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Hector  from  the  Gk}thic  ro- 
mancers :— 

**  When  Achilles  saw  that  Hector  slew  thus  the 
nobles  of  Greece,  and  so  many  other  that  it  was 
marvel  to  behold,  he  thought  that,  if  Hector  were 
not  slain,  the  Greeks  would  never  have  victory. 
And  forasmuch  as  he  had  slain  many  kings  and 
princes,  he  ran  upon  him  marvellously,  •  *  but 
Hector  cast  to  him  a  dart  fiercely,  and  made  him 
a  wound  in  his  thigh :  and  then  Achilles  issued 
out  of  the  battle,  and  did  bind  up  his  wound,  and 
took  a  great  spear  in  purpose  to  slay  Hector,  if  he 
might  meet  him.  Among  all  these  things  Hector 
had  taken  a  very  noble  baron  of  Greece,  that  was 
quaintly  and  richly  armed,  and,  for  to  lead  him 
out  of  the  host  at  his  ease,  had  cast  his  shield 
behind  him  at  his  back,  and  had  left  his  breast  dis- 
covered :  and  as  he  was  in  this  point,  and  took 
none  heed  of  Achilles,  he  came  privily  unto  him, 
and  thrust  his  spear  within  his  body,  and  Hector 
fell  down  dead  to  the  ground." 

^  Scene  IS^—"  Strike^  fellows,  strike:* 

From  the  same  authorities  Shakspere  took  the 
incident  of  Achilles  employing  his  Myrmidons  for 
the  destruction  of  a  Trojan  chief ;  but  they  tell  the 
story  of  Troilus,  and  not  of  Hector  : — 

"  After  these  things  the  nineteenth  battle  began 
with  great  slaughter;  and  afore  that  Achilles 
entered  into  the  battle  he  assembled  his  Myr- 
midons, and  prayed  them  that  they  would  intend 
to  none  other  thing  but  to  enclose  Troylus,  and 
to  hold  him  without  flying  till  he  came,  and 
that  he  would  not  be  far  from  them.  And 
they  promised  him  that  they  so  would.  And 
he  thronged  into  the  battle.  And  on  the  other 
side  came  Troylus,  that  began  to  flee  and  beat 
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down  all  ihem  that  he  caught,  and  did  so  much, 
that  about  mid-day  he  put  the  Greeks  to  flight : 
then  the  Myrmidons  (that  were  two  thousand 
fighting  men,  and  had  not  foigot  the  command- 
ment  of  their  lord)  thrust  in  among  the  Troyans, 
and  recoyered  the  field.  And  as  they  held  them 
together,  and  sought  no  man  but  Troylus,  they 
found  him  that  he  fought  strongly,  and  was  en- 
closed on  all  parts,  but  he  slew  and  wounded  many. 
And  as  he  was  all  alone  among  them,  and  had  no 
man  to  succour  him,  they  slew  his  horse,  and  hurt 
him  in  many  places,  and  plucked  off  his  head  helm, 
and  his  coif  of  iron,  and  he  defended  him  in  the 
best  manner  he  could.  Then  came  on  Achilles, 
when  he  saw  Troylns  all  naked,  and  ran  upon  him 
in  a  rage,  and  smote  off  his  head,  and  cast  it  under 
the  feet  of  his  horse,  and  took  the  body  and  bound 


it  to  the  tail  of  his  hoi'se,  and  so  drew  It  after  him 
throughout  the  host." 

But  Shakspere  again  goes  to  his  '  Homer/  when 
Achilles  trails  Hector  <' along  the  field  :  "— 

**  This  said,  a  work  not  worthy  him  he  let  to ;  of  both  feet 
He  bor'd  the  nenret  through  from  the  heel  to  th' ankle,  and 

then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot  with  a  thong  of  white  leather,  his  bead 
Trailing  the  centre.    Up  he  got  to  chariot,  where  he  laid 
The  arms  repnrchaa'd,  and  scowg'd  on  his  horse  that  freely 

flew; 
A  whirlwind  made  of  startled  dust  drave  with  them  as  they 

drew, 
With  which  were  all  his  black-)>rown  curls  knotted  in  heap* 

and  flU'd, 
And  there  lay  Troy*s  late  gracious,  by  Jnplter  exO'd, 
To  all  disgrace  in  his  own  land,  and  by  his  parents  seen.** 
(Chapman's  Translation,  book  xxU. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTICE. 


To  Dryden's  alteration  of  Troilus  and  CroBsida  was  prefixed  a  prologue,  "  spoken  by  Mr.  Betterton 
representing  the  Ghost  of  Shakspere."  The  Ohost  appears  to  have  entirely  forgotten  what  he  was 
on  earth ;  and  to  present  a  marrellons  resemblance,  in  his  mind  at  least,  to  Mr.  John  Dryden.  He 
says, 

"  In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  you  shall  behold 
Sowu  master-strokes." 

Dryden,  in  his  elaborate  '  Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida,  containing  the  grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy/  thus  speaks  of  Shakspere's  performance : — 

"  For  the  play  itself,  the  author  seems  to  have  begun  it  with  some  fire ;  the  characters  of  Phndantf 
and  Thersites  are  promising  enough ;  but,  as  if  he  grew  weary  of  his  task,  after  an  entrance  or  two  he 
lets  them  fidl ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  tragedy  is  nothing  but  a  confusion  of  drums  and  trumpets,  ex- 
cursions and  alarms.  The  chief  persons  who  gave  name  to  the  tragedy  are  left  alive :  Cressida  is  false,  and 
is  not  punished.  Tet,  after  all,  because  tbe  play  was  Shakspeare's,  and  that  there  appeared  in  tOfMplaeei 
of  it  the  admirable  genius  of  the  author,  /  undeiiook  to  remove  thai  heap  of  rubbith  under  which  many  excd* 
lent  thoughU  lay  wholly  buried.'* 
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The  mode  in  which  Dry  den  got  rid  of  the  rubbish,  and  built  up  his  own  edifice,  ia  very  characterii'tic 
of  the  age  and  of  the  man  : — 

'*  I  new-modelled  the  plot ;  threw  out  many  mmecesaary  persons  ;  improved  those  characters  which  were 
begun  and  Uft  u}ijinuh^,—aa  Hector,  Troilus,  Pandarus,  and  Theraites ;  and  added  that  of  Andromache. 
After  this  I  made,  with  no  small  trouble,  an  order  and  connexion  of  all  the  scenes,  removing  them  from  the 
places  where  they  were  inartificially  set.'* 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Ghost  of  Shakspere,  in  the  concluding  Imes  of  the  Prologue,  thus 
enlightens  the  audience  as  to  the  dominant  idea  of  the  Troilus  toid  Cressida  : — 

"  My  Taithful  scene  fh>m  trae  records  shall  tell 
How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excel; 
Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame  regain, 
And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain." 

Coleridge  says,  "there  is  no  one  of  Shakspere'a  plays  harder  to  characterifie.**  He  has  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that,  when  the  "rubbish"  was  removed,  it  became  a  true  record,  a  faithful  chro- 
nicle, of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  Trojans, — our  "great  forefathers."  With  eveiy  admiration  for 
"  glorious  John  "  in  his  own  proper  line,  we  must  endeavour  to  understand  what  Shakspere's  Troilus 
and  Cressida  is,  by  comparing  it  with  what  it  is  not  in  the  alteration  before  us. 

The  notion  of  Dryden  was  to  convert  the  Troilus  and  Cressida  into  a  regular  tragedy.  He  com- 
plains, we  have  seen,  that  "  the  chief  persons  who  give  name  to  the  tragedy  are  left  alive :  Cressida 
is  false,  and  is  not  punished."  The  excitement  of  pity  and  ten-or,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  ground 
of  tragedy.  Tragedy,  too,  must  have  "a  moral  that  directs  the  whole  action  of  the  play  to  one 
centre."  To  this  standard,  then,  is  Shakspere's  Troilus  and  Cressida  to  be  reduced.  The  chief 
persons  who  give  name  to  the  tragedy  btq  not  to  he  left  alive.  Cressida  Ib  no<  to  be  false  ;  but  she 
is  to  die  ;  and  so  terror  and  pity  are  to  be  produced.    And  then  comes  the  moral : — 

"  Then,  since  firom  home-bred  factions  ruin  springs, 
Let  subjects  learn  obedience  to  their  kings." 

The  management  by  which  Dryden  has  accomplished  this  metamorphosis  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  of  perverted  ingenuity.  He  had  a  licentious  age  to  please.  He  could  not  spare  a 
line,  or  a  word,  of  what  may  be  considered  the  objectionable  scenes  between  Pandarus,  Troilus,  and 
Cressida.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  "  rubbish  "  he  desired  to  remove.  He  has  heightened  them 
wherever  possible;  and  what  in  Shakspere  was  a  sly  allusion  becomes  with  him  a  positive  gross- 
ness.  Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  Shakspere  intended  by  these  scenes.  Cressida  is 
the  exception  to  Shakspere's  general  idea  of  the  female  character.  She  is  beautiful,  witty,  accom- 
plished,— but  she  is  impure.  In  her,  love  is  not  a  sentiment,  or  a  passion, — it  is  an  impulse.  Tem- 
perament is  stronger  than  will.  Her  love  has  nothing  ideal,  spiritual,  in  its  composition.  It  is  not 
constant^  because  it  is  not  discriminate.  Setting  apart  her  inconstancy,  how  altogether  differeut  is 
Cressida  from  Juliet,  or  Viola,  or  Helena,  or  Perdita!  There  is  nothing  in  her  which  could  be 
called  love ;  no  depth,  no  concentration  of  feeling, — nothing  that  can  bear  the  name  of  devotion. 
Shakspere  would  not  permit  a  mistake  to  be  made  on  the  subject ;  and  he  has  therefore  given  to 
Ulysses  to  describe  her,  as  he  conceived  her.  Considering  what  his  intentions  were,  and  what  really 
is  the  high  morality  of  the  characterisation,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  made  the  representation 
too  prominent.  When  he  drew  Cressida,  we  think  he  had  the  feeling  strong  on  his  mind  which  gave 
birth  to  the  129th  Sonnet.  A  French  writer,  in  a  notice  of  tliis  play,  says,  *'  Les  deux  amants  se  voient, 
s'entendent,  et  sent  heureuxS*    Shakspere  has  described  such  happiness : — 

"  A  bliss  in  proof,— and  prov'd,  a  very  woe; 
Before,  a  joy  propos'd ;  behind,  a  dream : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  veil 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell." 

It  was  this  morality  that  Shakspere  meant  to  teach  when  he  painted  this  one  exception  to  the 
general  purity  of  his  female  chanvcters.     He  did  not,  like  the  dramatists  of  the  age  of  the  Kestoi-a- 
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THOILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 

tioo,  make  purity  the  exception :  his  estimate  of  women  wa«  formed  upon  a  truer  standard.  But 
-when  Dryden  undertook  to  remodel  Shakspere,  female  morality,  like  every  other  morality,  was 
merely  conventional :  virtue  was  an  affair  of  expediency,  and  not  of  principle.  With  an  entire 
submission,  then,  to  the  genius  of  his  age,  does  Dryden  retain  and  heighten  the  scenes  between 
Troilus  and  Cressida  until  she  quits  the  Trojan  camp.  But  in  all  this,  as  we  are  to  see  in  the 
sequel,  Cressida  is  a  perfectly  correct  and  amiable  personage.  We  are  told,  indeed,  of  her  frank  recep- 
tion of  the  welcome  of  the  Grecian  chiefs ;  but  there  is  no  Ulysses  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon 
her  character.  She  admits,  indeed,  the  suit  of  Diomedes,  and  she  gives  hun  pledges  of  her 
affection;  but  this  is  all  a  make-believe,  for,  like  a  dutiful  child,  she  is  following  the  advice 
of  her  father :— ■ 

•'  You  must  dissemble  love  to  Diomede  still: 
False  Diomede,  bred  iu  Ulysses'  school, 
Can  never  be  deceiv'd 

But  by  strong  arts  and  blandishments  of  love. 
Put  'em  in  piactice  all ;  seem  lost  and  won. 
And  draw  him  on,  and  give  him  line  again." 

Upon  this  very  solid  foundation,  then,  are  built  up  the  terror  and  pity  of  Dryden's  tragedy :  and  so 
Troilus,  who  has  witnessed  Cressida's  endearments  to  Diomede,  refuses  to  believe  that  she  is  faithful ; 
and  then  Cressida  kills  herself;  and  Troilus  kills  Diomede;  and  Achilles  kills  Troilus;  and  all 
the  Trojans  are  killed:  and  the  Greeks  who  remain  upon  the  field  are  very  happy;  and  Ulysses 
tells  us,— 

"  Now  peaceful  Order  has  re&umed«the  reins, 
Old  Time  looks  yoimg,  and  nature  seems  renew'd." 

Here  is  a  tragedy  for  you,  which  "  is  an  imitation  of  one  entire,  great,  and  probable  action,  not  told, 
but  represented ;  which,  by  moving  us  to  fear  and  pity,  is  conducive  to  the  purging  of  those  two 
passions  in  our  miuds."  So  Dryden  quotes  Aristotle ;  and  so,  not  understanding  Aristotle,  he  takes 
upon  himself  to  mend  Shakspere,  "  incomparable,"  as  be  calls  him,  according  to  the  notions  of  "  my 
friend  Mr.  Rymer,"  and  of  "Bossu,  the  best  of  modern  critics." 

The  feeling  which  the  study  of  Shakspere*s.  Troilus  and  Cressida  slowly  but  certainly  calls  forth, 
is  that  of  almost  prostration  before  the  marvellous  intellect  which  has  produced  it.  But  this  is  the 
result  of  study,  as  we  have  said.  The  play  cannot  be  understood  upon  a  superficial  reading :  it  is 
full  of  the  most  subtle  art.  W^  may  set  aside  particular  passages,  and  admire  their  surpassing 
eloquence, — their  profound  wisdom ;  but  it  is  long  before  the  play,  as  a  whole,  obtains  its  proper 
mastery  over  the  understanding.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  what  is  the  great  charm  and  wonder 
of  its  entirety.  To  us  it  appears  as  if  the  poet,  without  the  slightest  particle  of  presumption,  had 
proposed  to  himself  to  look  down  upon  the  Homeric  heroes  from  an  Olympus  of  his  own.  He  opens 
the  *  Iliad,*  and  there  he  reads  of  *'  Achilles*  baneful  wrath."  A  little  onward  he  is  told  of  the  **  high 
threatening"  of  ''the  great  cloud-gatherer."  The  gods  of  Homer  are  made  up  of  human  passions. 
But  ?ie  appears  throned  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he  can  not  only  command  a  perfect  view 
of  the  game  which  men  play,  but,  seeing  all,  become  a  pai'tisan  of  none, — perfectly  cognisant  of  all 
motives,  but  liimself  motiveless.  And  yet  the  whole  representation  is  true,  and  it  is  therefore 
geniaL  He  does  not  stand  above  men  by  lowering  men.  Social  life  is  not  made  worse  than  it  is, 
that  he  who  describes  it  may  appear  above  its  ordinary  standard.  It  is  not  a  travcstie  of  Homer,  or 
of  Nature.  The  heroic  is  not  lowered  by  association  with  the  ridiculous.  The  heroes  of  the  '  Iliad  * 
show  us  very  little  of  the  vulgar  side  of  human  life, —not  much  even  of  the  familiar;  but  the  result 
is,  that  they  cease  to  be  heroic.  How  this  is  attained  is  the  wonder.  It  is  something  to  have  got 
rid  of  the  machinery  of  the  gods, — something  to  have  a  Thersites  eternally  despising  and  despised. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  play, — its  incidents,  its  characterisation, — is  to  lower 
what  the  Germans  call  herodom.  Ulrici  maintains  that  **  The  far-sighted  Shakspere  most  certainly 
did  not  mistake  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  which  a  nearer  intimacy  with  the  high  culture  of  anti- 
quity had  produced,  and  would  produce,  upon  the  Christian  European  mind.  But  he  saw  the  danger 
of  an  indiscriminate  admiration  of  this  classical  antiquity ;  for  he  who  thus  accepted  it  must  neces- 
sarily fall  to  the  very  lowest  station  in  religion  and  morality;— as,  indeed,  if  we  closely  observe  the 
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character  of  the  18th  century,  we  see  has  happened.  Out  of  this  prophetic  spirit,  which  pene- 
ti-ated  with  equal  clearness  through  the  darkness  of  coming  centuries  and  the  clouds  of  a 
far-distant  past,  Shakspere  wrote  this  deeply-significant  satire  upon  the  Homeric  herodom.  He 
had  no  desire  to  debase  the  elevated,  to  deteriorate  or  make  little  the  great,  and  still  less  to 
attack  the  poetical  worth  of  Homer,  or  of  heroic  poetry  in  generaL  But  he  wished  to  warn  tho- 
roughly against  the  over-valuation  and  idolatry  of  them,  to  which  man  so  willingly  abandons  him- 
self. He  endeavoured,  at  the  same  timo^  to  bring  strikingly  to  view  the  universal  truth  that  every- 
thing that  is  merely  human,  even  when  it  is  glorified  with  the  nimbus  of  a  poetic  ideality  and  a 
mythical  past,  yet,  seen  in  the  bird's-eye  perspective  of  a  pure  moral  ideality,  appears  very  smal]." 
All  this  may  seem  as  super-refinement,  in  which  the  critic  pretends  to  see  farther  than  the  poet  ever 
8aw.  But  to  such  an  objection  there  is  a  very  plain  answer.  A  certain  result  is  produced : — is  the 
result  correctly  described  ?  If  it  be  so,  is  that  result  an  efiect  of  principle  or  an  effect  of  chance  f 
As  a  proof  that  it  was  the  effect  of  principle,  we  may  say  that  Dryden  did  not  see  the  principle ; 
and  that,  not  seeing  it,  he  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  play  as  a  work  of  art.  For  example, 
there  is  no  scene  in  the  drama  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principle  as  that  in  which  Ulysses 
stirs  up  the  slothful  and  dogged  Achilles  into  a  rivalry  with  Ajax.  It  is  altogether  so  Shaksperian 
in  its  profundity, — it  presents  such  a  key  to  the  whole  Shaksperian  conduct  of  this  wonderful 
drama,— that  we  can  scarcely  be  content  merely  to  refer  to  it. 


*•  Ulpu.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son ! 

Aehil.  What  an  you  reading? 

Ulyu,  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  mt,  That  man,  how  dearly  ever  parted, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  wliat  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Ackil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
[To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself,] 
Not  going  ftom  itself;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Utpu,  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  U  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,  expressly  proves, 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  anything, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where    they  are  extended;    Vho,  like  an   arch,  rever- 
berates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.    I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unlcnown  AJax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  I  a  very  horse ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things  there 

are, 
Host  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth  I  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.    O  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall. 
Whiles  others  play  the  Idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
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How  one  man  eats  Into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  1     - 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  I — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrinking. 

Ackil,  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  pass'd  by  mt 
As  misers  do  by  beggars ;  neither  gave  to  me 
Gk>od  word,  nor  look :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  f 

Ulg99,  Time  bath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  baek, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great- sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  wliich  are  dtvour'd 
As.ilast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done:  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bright ;  To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
in  monumental  mockery.    Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  straight  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue :  If  you  give  way, 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost ;— ^ 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'errun  and  trampled  on:    Then  what  they  do  in  pre 

sent. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yomrs : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  haifd ; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly* 
Orasps-in  the  comer:  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  worid  kinr— 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gUt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dnsted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
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Then  mftrvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  hegin  to  worship  AJaz ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  cateh  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might;  and  yet  it  may  again, 


If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 

And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent; 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 

And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction." 


Now,  of  this  scene  I>i7den  has  Dot  a  word.  This  was  a  parfc  of  the  "rubbish"  which  he  discarded. 
Bat  in  the  place  of  it  he  giyes  us  an:  entirely  new  scene  between  Hector  and  Troilus — "almost  half 
the  act"  He  says,  **  the  occasion  of  raising  it  was  hinted  to  me  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  contrivance 
and  working  of  it  was  my  own."  This  scene,  he  admits,  was  an  imitation  of  the  famous  scene  in 
Julius  CsdKar  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  And  so  Diyden  transposes  the  principle  of  one  play  into 
another;  destroys  the  grave  irony  (if  Troilus  and  Cressida  by  the  introtluction  of  the  heroic  serious^ 
ness  which  was  in  its  place  in  Julius  Csesar ;  and  gives  us,  altogether,  a  set  of  mongrel  characters, 
compounded  of  the  commonplace  heroic  and  Shakspere's  reduction  of  the  false  heroic  to  truth  and 
reason.  And  yet,  with  all  his  labour,  Dryden  could  not  make  the  thing  consistent.  He  is  compelled 
to  take  Shakspere's  representation  of  Ajax,  for  example.  One  parallel  passage  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  Dryden  and  Shakspere  managed  these  things : — 


Drtdkv. 

*'  Thank  Heav'n,  my  lord,  youVe  of  a  gentle  nature, 
Praise  him  that  got  you,  her  that  brought  you  forth ; 
But  he  who  taught  you  first  the  use  of  arms. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  two, 
And  give  him  half.    I  will  not  praise  your  wisdom, 
Nestor  shall  do  *t ;  hut  pardon,  father  Nestor, 
Were  you  as  green  as  Ajax.  and  your  brain 
TCTiper'd  like  his,  you  never  should  excel  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax  is." 


Shakspbrb. 

"  Uly$$.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrlce-faro'd,  beyond  all  erudition : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  MUo  his  addiUon  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise  ;— 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax,  and  your  brain  so  temper'd, 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax." 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  subtleties  of  Shakspere's  Troilus  and  Cressida  arises  out  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  real  heroic  tragedy  is  found  side  by  side  with  the  ironical  heroic.  Cassan- 
dra, short  as  the  character  is,  may  be  classed  amongst  the  finest  creations  of  art.  Dryden  omits 
Cassandra  altogether.  Was  this  a  want  of  a  real  perception  of  "  the  gprounds "  of  tragedy ;  or  an 
instinct  which  avoided  the  higher  heroic,  when  it  would  come  into  contrast  with  his  own  feebler 
conceptions  f  The  Cassandra  of  Shakspere  is  introduced  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  petty  passions, 
the  worldlinessy  which  are  everywhere  aroimd  her.  The  solemn  and  the  earnest  are  in  alliance  with 
madness. 

Ulrici  has  a  curious  theory  about  this  drama.  Without  yielding  our  assent  to  it,  we  give  it  as  a 
specimen  of  very  ingenious  conjecture  : — 

"  Shakspere,  in  working  up  these  materials,  has  had  another  design  in  the  background  respecting  him- 
self  and  his  art.  We  know  that  Ben  Jonson,  his  firiend  as  a  man,  but  his  decided  opponent  as  a  dramatist, 
had  taken,  as  the  object  of  his  critical  and  poetical  activity,  the  restoration  of  the  dramatic  art  in  his  life- 
time to  the  ancient  form  according  to  the  (certainly  misunderstood)  rules  of  Aristotle ;  and  afterwards, 
npon  that  principle,  to  form  the  English  national  drama.  Shakspere,  although  frequently  attacked,  has 
never  openly  and  directly  engaged  in  the  advocacy  of  the  contrary  principle.  He  despised  the  contest ; 
doubtless  because  nothing  was  to  be  decided  up<m  by  vague  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  merits  of  a  theory. 
But  the  points  of  his  opponent's  arrows  were  broken  off  as  soon  as  it  was  proved,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  that  the  spirit  and  character,  customs  and  forms  of  life,  of  antiquity  were  essentially  different  and 
distinct  from  those  founded  upon  Christian  opinions  and  represented  in  a  Christian  point  of  view.  It 
would  iq[>pear  at  once  as  a  most  contradictory  beginning  to  wish  to  transfer  foreign  ancient  principles  of  art 
into  the  poetry  of  Christianity.    And  how  could  Shakspere,  the  poet,  produce  a  proof  more  strong,  striking, 
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and  oonvincin^j  than  to  embody  his  own  principles  in  a  poem  open  to  all  eyes  ?  But  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  such  a  by-end  made  prominent ;  the  poet,  indeed,  hedges  it  round,  and  scarcely  leaves  anything 
palpable.  *  *  *  *  Only  one  single  dismembered  feature  he  suffered  to  remain,  perhaps  in  order  to  act 
as  a  direction  to  the  initiated.  I  mean  the  passage  where  Hector  reprocushes  Troilus  and  Paris  that  they 
had  discussed  yery  superficially  the  oontroversy  as  to  the  delivering  up  of  Helen : — 

*  Not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy.' 

The  words  have  certainly  their  value  in  themselves  for  their  comic  effect.  Nevertheless,  may  not  this  v  xy 
useless  and  unfitting  anachronism  contain  a  satirical  horsewhip  for  Shakspere's  pedantic  adversaries,  who 
everywhere  invoked  their  Aristotle  without  sense  or  understanding  ?" 
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LUcctor's  Body  draggea  at  the  Car  ox  Achil  es.j 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


State  of  thi  Text,  and  Chaonoloot,  of  Cobiolanus. 

'The  tragedy  of  Coriolanus '  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1628.  It  is  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  registers  of  that  year  by  the  publishers  of  the  folio,  as  one  of  the  copies  ''not  formerly 
entered  to  other  men."  In  this  folio  edition  it  stands  the  first  of  the  tragedies  in  the  order  of 
paging ;  but  this  arrangement,  as  in  every  other  case,  was  in  all  likelihood  an  arbitrary  one.  The 
test  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  according  to  the  modem  editions;  and  the  stage  directions  ar<» 
very  full  and  precise.  "With  the  exception  of  some  obvious  typographical  errors,  such  as  invariably 
occur  even  under  the  eye  of  an  author  when  a  book  is  printed  from  manuscript,  the  text  may  be 
received  as  accurate. 

It  would  be  a  natural  and  almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  printing  blank  verse  from  a  post* 
humous  manuscript,  that  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  the  lines  should  be  occasionally  confused,  and 
that  therefore  the  metrical  arrangement  pf  the  author  would  not  be  perfectly  represented  in  the 
priifted  copy.  In  the  text  of  Coriolanus  the  variorum  editors  have,  in  several  instances,  corrected 
obvious  defects  of  the  original  metrical  arrangement;  but  they  have  as  frequently  destroyed  its 
harmony  and  force  from  their  invariable  dislike  to  short  lines  and  alexandrines,  and  so  they  piece  on 
and  lop  off  with  their  usual  vigour. 
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Malone  assigna  the  tragedy  of  CorioliiDtis  to  the  year  1610.  He  has  given  Julius  Cssar  to  1607» 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  to  1608.  On  the  20th  of  May  of  that  year  Edward  Blount  enters  at 
Stationers'  Hall  "  a  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ; "  but  in  1623  Blount  and  Jaggard,  the 
publishers  of  the  folio,  enter  '*Mr.  William  Shakspere's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  so 
many  of  the  said  copies  as  are  not  formerly  entered  to  other  men.**  Amongst  these  is  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  All  the  plays  thus  entered  in  1623  were  unpublished ;  and  not  one  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  had  been  "formerly  entered"  by  name.  It  is  therefor© 
more  than  probable  that  the  'Anthony  and  Cleopatra'  entered  in  1608  was  not  Shakspere's  tra- 
gedy ;  and  we  therefore  reject  this  entry  as  any  evidence  that  Shakspere's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  was 
written  as  early  as  1608.  Upon  the  date  of  this  play  depends,  according  to  Majone,  the  date  of 
Julius  Cssar.  We  state,  imhesitatingly,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  whatever  for  the  dates 
of  any  of  the  three  Roman  plays.  We  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  cycle ;  but  we  would 
place  that  later  in  Shakspere's  life  than  is  ordinarily  done.  Malone  places  them  together,  properly 
enough ;  but  in  assuming  that  they  were  written  in  1607,  1608,  and  1610,  his  theory  makes  Shak* 
spere  almost  absolutely  unemployed  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  We  hold  that  his  last  years 
were  devoted  to  these  plays.  The  proof  which  Chalmers  offers  that  Coriolanus  was  written  in  1609 
IS  one  of  the  many  ingenious  absurdities  with  which  he  has  surrounded  the  question  of  the  chrono- 
logical  order  of  Shakspere's  plays.  The  citizens,  he  says,  are  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish ; 
—they  require  com  cheap ;  there  is  a  dearth.     He  adds,  very  gravely,  "  Now  the  fact  is,  that  the 

years  1608  and  1609  were  times  of  great  dearth. And  therefore  the  play  was  probably 

written  in  1609  while  the  pressure  was  yet  felt."  We  say,  now  the  fact  is,  the  origincU  story  turns 
upon  the  dearth.  In  North's  'Plutarch'  wo  have  the  causes  assigned  "which  made  the  extreme 
dearth ; "  and  Plutarch  also  tells  us  there  was  great  scarcity  of  com  within  the  city.  If  Shakspere 
found  the  dearth  in  the  original  story,  what  could  the  dearth  of  1608  possibly  have  to  do  with 
the  mode  in  which  he  dramatized  it  ? 


Supposed  Source  op  the  Plot. 

'  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romans,  compared  together  by  Plutarch,  done  into  English 
by  Thomas  North,'  is  a  book  on  many  accounts  to  be  venerated.  It  is  still  the  best  translation  of 
Plutarch  we  have, — full  of  fine  robust  English, — a  book  worthy  of  Shakspere  to  read  and  some- 
times to  imitate.  Here  he  found  the  story  of  Coriolanus  told  in  the  most  graphic  manner ;  and  he 
followed  it  pretty  literally.  Niebuhr  places  this  story  amongst  the  fabulous  legends  of  Rome. 
Plutarch,  and  especially  Shakspere,  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  such  Romans 
did  not  really  live,  and  think,  and  talk,  and  act>  as  we  see  them  in  these  wonderful  pictures  of 
humanity.  In  the  Illustrations  to  each  act  we  have  given  the  parallel  passages  from  Plutarch.  We 
here  subjoin  a  summary  of  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  which  we  extract  from  a  work  whose  articles  on 
classical  literature  are  deservedly  valued  as  authorities. 

"  Coriolanus  was  m  the  Roman  camp  when  the  consul  Cominius  was  laying  siege  to  Corioli.  The  be- 
sieged, making  a  vigorous  sally,  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Romans  to  their  camp ;  but  Coriolanus 
immediately  rallied  them,  rushed  through  the  gates,  and  took  the  place.  Meanwhile  the  Antiates  had  come 
to  relieve  the  town,  and  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  with  the  consul's  army,  when  Coriolanus  commenced 
the  battle,  and  soon  completely  defeated  them.  From  this  time  he  was  gfreatly  admired  for  his  warlike  abili- 
ties, but  his  haughty  demeanour  gave  considerable  offence  to  the  commonalty.  Not  long  afterwards  his 
implacable  anger  was  excited  by  being  refused  the  consulship  ;  and  when,  on  occasion  of  a  severe  &mine  in 
the  city,  com  was  at  last  brought  from  Sicily  (some  purchased  and  some  given  by  a  Greek  prince),  and  a 
debate  arose  whether  it  should  be  given  gratis  or  sold  to  the  plebs,  Coriolanus  strenuously  advised  that  it 
should  be  sold.  The  people  in  their  ihry  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces  had  not  the  tribunes  summoned 
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him  to  take  his  trial.  He  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  the  tribes^  and  retired  to  Antium,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Volad,  where  the  king,  Attios  Tullus,  received  him  with  gfreat  hospitality.  Coriolanus  premised  the 
.Volsci  his  aid  in  their  war  against  Bome,  and  they  forthwith  granted  him  the  highest  ciyil  honours,  and  ap- 
pointed him  their  general.  Ho  attacked  and  took  many  towns ;  among  others,  Ciroeii,  Satricmn,  Longula, 
and  Lavinium.  At  last  he  directed  his  mareh  to  Bome  itself,  and  pitched  his  camp  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  where  he  dictated  the  terms  at  which  the  Romans  might  purehase  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Among 
other  things  he  demanded  that  the  land  taken  from  the  Volsci  should  be  restored,  that  the  colonies  settled 
there  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole  people  should  be  received  as  allies  and  citizens  with  equal 
rights ;  and  that  all  those  who  had  enlisted  themselves  under  his  banners  should  be  recalled,  as  well  as  him- 
self. Coriolanus  allowed  them  two  terms,  one  of  thirty  and  the  other  of  three  days,  for  making  up  their 
minds.  After  thirty  days  had  expired,  a  deputation  of  four  leading  senators  came  before  his  tribunal,  but 
were  repulsed  with  threats  if  they  should  again  offer  anything  but  unreserved  submission. 

'*  On  the  second  day  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  augurs  came  in  their  official  garb,  and  implored  him, 
but  in  vain.  On  the  third  and  last  day  which  he  had  allowed  them  he  intended  to  lead  his  army  against  the 
dty,  but  another  expedient  was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  noblest  matrons  of  the  city,  led  by  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  and  his  wife  Volumnia^  who  held  her  little  children  by  the  hand,  came  to  his  tent. 
Their  lamentations  at  last  prevailed  on  his  almost  unbending  resolution,  and  addressing  his  mother  he  said, 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  '  Take  then  thy  country  instead  of  me,  since  this  is  thy  choice.'  The  embassy  departed ; 
and,  dismissing  his  forces,  he  returned  and  lived  among  the  Volsci  to  a  great  age.  Acoording  to  another 
account,  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  Volsd,  who  were  indignant  at  his  withdrawing  from  the  attack. 

**  After  his  death,  however,  the  Boman  women  were  mourning  for  him,  as  they  had  done  for  some  former 
heroes.  The  public  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  services  of  Volunmia  was  acknowledged  by  a  temple,  which 
was  erected  to  Female  Fortime."* 


SOEKBRT  AND  CoSTUME. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  represent  the  Rome  of  Coriolanus, — its  streets,  its  market-plaoe, 
its  senate-house, — ^without  a  violation  of  historical  propriety.  The  stage  may  properly  take  a 
greater  licence  in  thia  matter  than  we  can  venture  to  do.  We  have  therefore  judged  it  best  to 
illustrate  this  tragedy  by  engravings  which  show  the  unchanging  natural  localities  of  Rome,  and 
some  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  We  do  not  assume  that  these  remains  belong  to  the  Rome 
of  Coriolanus  :  we  know  the  contrary.  But  they  are  the  nearest  associations  which  we  can  offer ; 
and  they  tell  a  tale  of  grandeur  and  of  ruin  which  harmonizes  with  the  leading  idea  of  the  drama. 

The  general  subject  of  Roman  eottume  will  be  more  appropriately  examined  in  the  luoceeding 
tragedy  of  Julias  Csosar. 


•  Eiigtith  Cyclop«dU— Art.  CorioUnui. 
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[Site  of  Rome.    Tiburtine  Chain  in  the  distance.] 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.— Bx>me.    A  Street. 

Enter  a  company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  icith 
staoet,  clubs,  and  other  weapons. 

1  at.  Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  hear 
me  speak. 

at.  Speak,  speak.     [Several  speaking  at  once, 

1  at.  Yon  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
to  famish  P 

at.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  at.  First,  you  know,  Cains  Mardus  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

at.  We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  at.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  '11  have  com  at 
our  own  price.    Is  *i  a  verdict  ? 

at.  No  more  talking  on't:  let  it  be  done: 
away,  away ! 

2  at.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  at.  We  are  accoanted  poor  citizens ;  the 


patricians,  good:*  What  authority  surfeits  on 
would  relieve  us.  If  they  would  yield  us  but 
the  superfluity,  while  it  were  wholesome,  we 
might  guess  they  relieved  us  humanely;  but 
they  think  we  are  too  dear :  the  leanness  that 
afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an  in- 
ventory to  particularize  their  abundance;  our 
sufferance  b  a  gain  to  them. — ^Let  us  revenge 
this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes  :^  for 
the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 


*  6oo(r— used  in  the  sense  in  which  Shylock,  in  the  Mer* 
chant  of  Venice,  says,  "  Antonio  in  ayood  man." 
b  Bakes.    Spenser,  in  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  has— 
"  His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rah*.** 
The  allusion,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  to  the  tool  so 
called.    The  simile  is  yery  old ;  we  find  in  Chaucer— 

"  As  lean  was  his  horse  as  is  a  rake.** 
This  is  the  sense,  we  apprehend,  in  which  the  citizens  are 
to  "  become  rakes." 
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2  Oil.  Would  yon  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius  ? 

Mi,  Against  him  first ;  he 's  a  veiy  dog  to  the 
commonalty. 

2  at.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done 
for  his  country  ? 

1  at.  Vety  well;  and  could  be  content  to 
give  him  good  report  for%  but  that  he  pays 
himself  with  being  proud. 

AIL  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  at.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  fa- 
mously he  did  it  to  that  end ;  though  soft-con- 
Bcienc^  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to 
be  partly  proud ;  which  he  is,  CTcn  to  the  altitude 
of  his  virtue. 

8  at.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature  you 
account  a  vice  in  him :  You  must  in  no  way  say 
he  is  covetous. 

1  at.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of 
accusations;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire 
in  repetition.  [Shout$  witAin.]  What  shouts  are 
these  P  The  other  side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  Why 
stay  we  prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol ! 

Jil.  Come,  come. 

1  at.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

R$ier  Menenius  Agsifpa. 

2  at.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa;  one  that 
hath  always  loved  the  people. 

1  ai.  He's  one  honest  enough :  'Would  all 
the  rest  were  so ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  dubs?   The  matter?    Speak,  I 
pray  you. 

8  at.*  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate;  they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight, 
what  we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we  'U  show  'em 
in  deeds.  They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong 
breaths ;  they  shall  know  we  have  stnMig  arms 
too. 


«  All  the  subfequent  dialogue  with  Meneniiu  Is  giyoi  by 
ill*  Twloram  editors  to  the  Jirtt  citisen.  Malone  thus  ex* 
plaine  the  change :— "  Thii  and  all  the  subiequent  plebeian 
fpeeches  in  thit  scene  are  given  by  the  old  copy  to  the 
Mcond  citisen.  But  the  dialogue  at  (he  opening  of  the  play 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  a  mistake,  and  that  they 
ouffht  to  be  attributed  to  the  Orst  citizen.  The  second  is 
rather  friendly  to  Coriolanus.''  We  adhere  to  the  original 
eopy,  for  the  precise  reason  which  Malone  gives  for  de- 
parting fh>m  it.  The  Jlrit  citizen  is  a  hater  of  public  men, 
--the  second  of  public  meotures;  the  first  would  kill  Corio- 
Uuitts,--the  second  would  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  corn 
and  usunr.  He  says  not  one  word  against  Coriolanus.  Wc 
an  sadsfled  that  it  was  not  8hakspere*s  intention  to  make 
the  low  brawler  against  an  individual  argue  so  well  with 
Menenius  in  the  matter  of  the  **  kingly-crowned  head,"  &c. 
The  speaker  is  of  a  higher  cast  than  he  who  sars,  "  Let  us 
UU  bun,  and  we  H  have  com  at  our  own  price.*' 
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MfM.  Why,  masters^  my  good  friends,  mine 
honest  neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  P 

2  at.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  diaritable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.    For  your  wants. 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Boman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment :  For  the  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.  Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  cakmity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  hehns  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like 

fathers. 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

2  at.  Care  for  us !— -True,  indeed  !•— They 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  feunish,  and 
their  storehouses  cnunmed  with  grain;'  make 
edicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers ;'  repeal  daily 
any  wholesome  act  established  against  the  rich ; 
and  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain 
up  and  restrain  the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us 
not  up,  they  will ;  and  there 's  aU  the  love  they 
bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  aocus'd  of  folly.    I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  stale  't  •  a  little  more. 


«  To  Hale 't.  The  original  has  to  scale  't.  We  adopted 
it  in  previous  editions,  in  the  sense  of  weight.  Menenius  will 
venture  to  weigh,  to  try  the  value,  of  the  "  prettv  tale,"  a  little 
more;  though  they  may  have  heard  it,  he  will  again  ecale 
It.  But  Steevens  says,  **to  scale  is  to  dieperte;  though 
some  of  you  have  heard  the  story,  I  will  spread  it  still 
wider,  and  diffUse  it  among  the  rest."  Home  Tooke's  ex- 
planation appears  to  u«  somewhat  fanciful.  To  scale,  he 
says,  is  derived  firom  the  Anglo-Saxon  teglan,  to  divide. 
The  tale  of  Menenius  is  scaled  by  being  divided  into  par- 
ticulars. But  Mr.  D^ce  has  referred  to  a  note  by  Oiflbid, 
on  a  passage  in  Massmger, 

"I  Ml  not  s<ale  the  Jest 
By  my  relation." 

GIflbrd  gives  this  explanation  of  stale:  "render It  flat,  de- 
prive it  of  xest  by  previous  intimation ; "  and  then  notions 
the  passage  of  the  texU  *'  This  is  one  of  a  thousand  in- 
stances which  might  be  brought  to  prove  thJit  the  true  reading 
in  Cortolanus,  Act  i.,  Sc.  x.,  is 

"  '  To  stale  't  a  little  more.* " 

The  old  copies  have  scale,  for  which  Theobald  Jndicionrly 
proposed  stale.  To  this  Warburton  objects,  petulantly 
enough,  it  must  be  confessed,  because  to  scale  signifien  to 
weigh;  so,  indeed,  it  doe»,  and  many  other  things ;  none  of 
whtch,  however,  bear  any  relation  to  the  text.  Steevens, 
too,  prefers  scale,  vrhich  he  proves,  f^om  a  variety  of  autho- 
rities, to  mean,  '"scatter,  disperse,  spread.*"  Mr.  Dyce 
adds,  "  There  is,  indeed,  no  end  of  passages  in  our  early 
dramatists  where  stale  occurs  In  the  sense  of  *  make  stale, 
funiiiar,'  &c."    Upon  these  authorities  we  adopt  staU  X 
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2  Cii,  Well,  I  '11  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must 
not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale : 
but,  an't  please  you,  deliver. 
Men.  lliere  was  a  time  when  all  the  bod/s 
members 
Kebell'd  against  the  belly ;  thus  accus'd  it  :— 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unaclive. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest  \  where  the  other  in- 
struments 
Did  see  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And  mutually  participate ;  did  minister* 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.    The  belly  answered, — 
2  CU.  Well,    sir,   what   answer   made   tht 

belly  P 
Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you.— With  a  kind  of 
smile. 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even 

thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile 
As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented   memb^,  the  mutinous 

parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

2  CU.  Your  belly's  answer :  What ! 

The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men.  What  then?— 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — what  then  ?  what 
then? 
2  Oit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  re- 
strained. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 
Men.  Well,  what  then? 

2  CU.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  com- 
plain, 
What  could  the  belly  answer? 

Men.  1  will  tell  you; 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have 

little) 
Patience  a  while,  you  '11  hear  the  belly's  answer. 
2  CU.  You  are  long  about  it. 
Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

.  Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 

*  Thi«  is  usually  pointed  thus  '.— 

"And,  mutually  participate,  did  minbter,"  ftc. 
ICalone  tells  us  that  partUipate  is  participant  (the  par- 
ticiple).   We  follow  the  punctuation  of  the  folio. 


Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer*d. 
*  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,'  quoth  he, 
'  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first. 
Which  you  do  live  upon :  and  fit  it  is ; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o'  the 

brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man : 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins. 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live :  •  And  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends,'  (this  says  the  belly,) 

mark  me, — 
2  CU.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well 
Men.  *  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  ^  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.*  What  say  you  to  *t  P 
2  CiL  It  was  an  answer :    How  apply  you 

this? 
Men.  The  senators  of  Bome  are  this  good 

beUy, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members :  For  examine 
Their  counsels  and  their  cares;  digest  things 

rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common;  you  shall 

find. 
No  public  benefit,  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you. 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — What  do  you 

think? 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  P — 


*  A  common  punctuation  of  this  passage  Is,— 

'<  I  send  It  through  the  riyers  of  yourhlood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  o'  the  brain ; 
And,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,"  &c. 

This  arrangement  of  the  passage  involTes  a  difficulty.  The 
"  heart"  is  metaphoricaUy  " the  court,"  the  centre  to  which 
all  tends :  but  the  punctuation  also  makes  it  "  the  seat  of 
the  brain."  This,  Malone  and  Douce  tell  us,  is  right :  the 
"brain "  is  here  put  for  the  understanding,  and  according  to 
the  old  philosophy  the  "  heart"  was  the  seat  of  the  under- 
standing. Now,  we  do  not  belieye  that  Shakspere'e  Judg- 
ment would  have  permitted  him  to  use  "  heart  "  in  a  phy- 
sical sense,  and  "  brain"  in  s  metaphysical;  nor  do  we  see 
why  the  bellv  should  not  claim  the  merit  of  supplying  the 
head  as  well  as  the  heart.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage  without  any  of  this  forced  punctuation  (the  original 
uses  no  point  but  the  comma)  appears  to  us  to  be,— I  send 
the  general  food  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood,  to  the 
court,  the  heart ;  I  send  it  to  the  seat  of  the  brain,  and 
through  the  cranks  and  offices  (obscure  parts)  of  the  whole 
body.    By  this  means 

"  The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live." 

b  Flour,  This  is  certainly  the  flour  of  com  opposed  to 
*•  the  bran."  The  word  in  the  text  was  usually  spelt  flower^ 
which,  though  correct  in  the  original  sense  of  flour,  may 
giye  an  erroneous  impression  to  the  reader. 
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2  at.  I  the  great  toe  P  Why  the  great  toe  P 
Men.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  fore- 
most: 
lliou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first,  to  win  some  vantage. — 
Bat  make  you  ready  yonr  stiff  Imts  and  clubs ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 
The  one  side  must   have  bale.*— Hail,  noble 
Marcius! 

Euier  Caitjs  Maecius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — ^What  's  the  matter,  you  dis- 

sentious  rogues, 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Idike  yourselves  scabs  P 
2  at.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee 

will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorrmg. — ^What  would  you  have,  you 

curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  P  the  one  affrights 

you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  to 

you. 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  You  are  no  surer,  no. 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Tour  virtue  is, 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues 

him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves 

greatness 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favour  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye ! 

trust  ye  P 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.    What 's  the 

matter. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
Tou  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Woidd  feed  on  one  another  ?— What 's  their 

seeking  P 


*  Bole— ruin.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  Shak- 
•pere  uses  the  substantiye  hale;  though  we  hare  fiequently 
baUful.  Malone  tells  us  the  word  was  obsolete  in  Shak- 
spere's  rime :  but  it  is  cne  of  Shakspere's  merirs  to  cHuk  to 
our  fine  old  language,  not  ostentatiously,  but  with  a  taW 
knowledge  of  its  powers. 
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Men.  For  com  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof, 

they  say. 
The  city  is  well  stored. 

Mar.  Hang  'em !    They  say  ! 

They  11  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who 's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines:  side  factions, 

and  give  out 
Conjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
13elow  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say  there's 

grain  enough ! 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth,* 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter 'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick^  my  lance. 
Men.  Nay,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  per- 
suaded; 
For  though  abuudantly  they  lack  discretion, 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.    But,  1  beseech 

you. 
What  says  the  other  troop  P 

Mar.  They  are  dissolved :  Hang  'em ! 

They  said  they  were  an-huugryj  sigh'd  forth 

proverbs. 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls,  that  dogs  must 

eat. 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths,  that  the  gods 

sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  man  only :— With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings;  which  being 

answer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw 

their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the 

moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 
Men.  What  is  granted  them  P 

Mar.  Five  tribunes  to  defend  their. vulgar 

wisdoms. 
Of  their  own  choice :  One 's  Junius  Bmtus, 
Sicmius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — ^'Sdeath ! 
ITie  rabble  should  have  first  imroof 'd  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me  ;  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 
Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messenger,  hastily. 
Mess.  Where 's  Caius  Marcius  ? 


a  nutk'  pity— another  old  word. 
«»  P<c*-piteh. 
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Mar  Here;  What 's  the  matter P 

-MifM.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar,  I  am  glad  on't;   then  we  shall  have 
means  to  vent 
Our  mnsty  superfluity  :— See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  CoiDNius,  Titus  Laetius,  and  other  Sena- 
tors ;  Junius  Beutus,  aud  Sicinius  Velutus. 

1  Sen,  Maroius,  'tis  true  that  you  have  lately 
told  us; 
The  Yolsoes  are  in  arms. 

Mar.  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to 't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility : 
And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am, 
I  woidd  wish  me  only  he. 

Com,  Tou  have  fought  together. 

Mar,  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I  *d  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sen,  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar,  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant. — ^Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out  ? 

Tit,  No,  Cains  Marcius ; 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  t'  other, 
£re  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men,  O,  true  bred ! 

1  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where, 
I  know, 
Our  greatest  Mends  attend  us. 

Tit,  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius ;   we  must  follow  you; 
Bight  worthy  you  priority.* 

Com,  Noble  Marcius ! 

1  Sen,  Hence !  To  your  homes,  be  gone. 

\To  ihe  Citizens. 

Mar,  Nay,  let  them  follow : 

The  Voices  have  much  com;  take  these  rats 

thither. 
To  gnaw  their  gamers  -.—Worshipful  mutineers, 
lour  valour  puts  well  forth :  pray,  follow. 

\Exeunt  Senators,  Com.,  Mae.,  Tit.,  and 
Mbihsk.    Citizens  steal  awaif. 

Sic,  Was   ever  man  so   proud  as   is   this 
Marcius? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the 
people, — 

•  We  inu3t  here  understand,  worthy  of  priority. 


Bru,  Mark'd  you  his  lip  and  eyes  ? 

Sie,  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru,  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird* 
the  gods. 

Sic,  £e-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru,  The  present  wars  devour  him:    he  is 
grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant.^ 

Sic.  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :  But  I  do  wonder 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims. 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attam'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  *  0,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business !  * 

Sic,  Besides,  if  things  go  weU, 

Opiuion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  hb  demerits^  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Mareius, 
Though  Marcius  eam'd  them  not;  and  all  his 

faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed, 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion. 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  this  present  action. 

Bru.  Let 's  along.    \Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.— Corioli.    The  Senate-House. 

Elder  Tullus  Aupidius,  and  certain  Senators. 

1  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels. 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Auf,  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

Whatever  have^  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Bx)me 


*  Qird.  This  is  the  verb  of  FalstaflTs  noun,  "  Every  man 
has  a^ird  at  me." 

b  There  is  much  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  tliis  sen- 
tence. "The .present  wars  devour  him"  is  clear  enough, 
we  think;  the  wars  absorb,  eat  up  the  whole  man:  and 
then  comes  the  explanation ;  he  is  grown  too  proud  of  his 
valour— of  being  so  valiant. 

e  Demerit*.  The  word  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in 
Othello,— (hat  of  merits.  The  meaniiipr  of  ill-deserving  was 
acquired  later;  for  demerit  is  constantly  used  for  desert  by 
the  old  writers. 

«1  Whatever  Aavtf— elllptically,  whatever  things  have. 
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Act  I.] 


CORIOLAKUS. 


[Scene  111. 


Had  circamventionP  'Tis  not  four  days  gone 
Since  I  heard  thence;  these  are  the  words:  I 

think 
I  have  the  letter  here ;  yes,  here  it  is :      [Reads, 
'They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east  or  west :  The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous :  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Ck>minius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Koman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither 't  is  bent :  most  likely,  't  is  for  you : 
Consider  of  it.' 

1  Sen,  Our  army 's  in  the  field : 
We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Home  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Au/,  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd  till  when 
They  needs  must  i^ow  themselves;  which  in 

the  hatching. 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.    By  the  discovery, 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was. 
To  take  in*  many  towns,  ere,  abnost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 
Take  your  conunission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands : 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Gorioli : 

If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  thmk,  you'll  find 
Thev  've  not  prepared  for  us. 

Jv/,  O,  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.    Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  abready. 
And  only  hitherward.    I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Gains  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'T  is  sworn  between  us  we  shall  ever^  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All,  The  gods  assist  you ! 

Alt/.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1  Sen,  Farewell. 

2  Sen,  Farewell. 
All,  Farewell  [Rteunl. 


SCENE  III.— Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Mar- 
cius' House, 

Enter  Voluicnu  and  Viegilia  :  They  sit  down 
on  two  low  stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;'  or  express 


•  Tak9  In— subdue.  ,      ^ 

b  Bver.  In  Reed's  edition  this  was  strangely  changed 
to  ntttr.  By  "  ever  strike  "  we  understand,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  strike;  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  never,  we 
must  accept  ttrike  in  the  sense  of  striking  a  colour- 
yielding. 
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yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  fireelier  rejoice  in 
that  absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than 
in  the  embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he 
would  show  most  love.  When  yet  he  was  but 
tender-bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my  womb; 
when  youth  with  comeliness  plucked  aU  gaze  his 
way;  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  entreaties,  a 
mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from  her  be- 
holding ;  I, — considering  how  honour  would  be- 
come such  a  person ;  that  it  was  no  better  than 
picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made 
it  not  stir,— was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger 
where  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war 
I  sent  him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his  brows 
bound  with  oak.*  I  tell  thee,  daughter,—!  sprang 
not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man- 
child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man. 

Vir,  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam  ? 
how  then  P 

Vol,  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been 
my  son;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue. 
Hear  me  profess  sincerely: — ^Had  I  a  dozen 
sons,  each  in  my  love  alike,  and  none  less  dear 
than  thine  and  my  good  Marcius,  I  had  rather 
had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one 
voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Oent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to 

visit  you. 
Fir,  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire 

myself. 
Vol,  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Yolsces  shunning 

him: 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus,^ 
'Come    on,  you  cowards!    you   were  got   in 

fear. 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome  :*    His  bloody 

brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he 

goes; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir,  His  bloody  brow !  0,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 
Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  The  breasts  of  Hecubft, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending. — ^Tell  Valeria 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gent. 
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Act  I.) 


CORIOLANTJS. 


[Scene  IV. 


Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufi- 

dlus ! 
Vol.   He'll  beat  Aufidins'  head  below  his 
knee. 
And  tread  npon  his  necL 

Re-eiiUr  (Gentlewoman,  with  Valebia  <ind  her 
Usher. 

Vol.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

VoU  Sweet  madam« 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Vol,  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest 
housekeepers.  What  are  you  sewing  here  P  A 
fine  spot,  in  good  faith. — ^How  does  your  little 
son? 

Fir.  I  thank  your  ladyship ;  well,  good  ma- 
dam. 

Fol.  He  had  rather  see  the  swords,  and  hear 
a  drum,  than  look  upon  his  schoolmaster. 

Fal,  0*  my  word,  the  father^s  son :  I  'U  swear 
*t  is  a  very  pretty  boy.  0*  my  troth,  I  looked 
upon  him  o*  Wecbesday  half  an  hour  together : 
he  has  such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw 
him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly;  and  when  he 
caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ; 
and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again; 
catched  it  again:  or  whether  his  fall  enraged 
him,  or  how't  was,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and 
tear  it ;  O.  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val,  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Vir,  A  crack,  madam. 

Val,  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this 
afternoon. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam;  I  will  not  out  of 
doors. 

Val  Not  out  of  doors  ? 

Vol,  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir,  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience:  I  will 
not  oyer  the  threshold  tUl  my  lord  return  from 
the  wars.. 

Val,  Fie !  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably. Ck)me,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady 
that  lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and 
visit  her  with  my  prayers;  but  I  cannot  go 
thither. 

Vol,  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir,  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 
love. 

Vol.  You  would  be  another  Penelope:  yet, 
they  say,  all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses*  ab- 
sence did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come ; 
I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your 


finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 
Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed  I 
will  not  forth. 

Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  I  '11  tell 
you  excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir,  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none 
yet. 

Val,  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you;  there 
came  news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam  ? 

Val.  In  earnest,  it 's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is :— The  "Volsces  have  an 
army  forth,  against  whom  Cominius  the  general 
is  gone,  with  one  part  of  our  Boman  power: 
your  lord  and  Titus  Lartius  are  set  down  before 
their  city  Corioli;  they  nothing  doubt  prevail- 
ing, and  to  make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true,  on 
mine  honour ;  and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir,  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam;  I  will 
obey  you  in  everything  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Val,  In  troth,  I  think  she  would :— Fare  you 
well  then, — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — ^Prithee, 
VirgiUaj  turn  thy  solenmness  out  o*  door,  and  go 
along  with  us. 

Vir.  No :  at  a  word,  madam,  indeed  I  must 
not.    I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Val.  Well,  then  farewell.  \Exeunt, 


SCENE  IN. --Before  CorioU.« 

Enter^  with  drum  and  colour*^  Mabcits,  Titus 
Lartius,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a 
Messenger. 

Mar.  Yonder  comes  news: — A  wager,  they 

have  met. 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar,  'Tis  done. 

Lart,  Agreed 

Mar,  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 
Me98,  They  lie  in  view ;  but  have  not  spoke 

as  yet 
Lart,  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar.  I  'U  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  I'll  nor  sell  nor  give  him:  lend 

you  him  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mar,  How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 
Mesa.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar,  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and 

they  ours. 
Now,  Mars,  I  prithee,  make  us  quick  in  work ; 
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Act  I.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SCBKB  IT. 


That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from 

hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends ! — Come,  blow  thy 

blast. 

They  sound  a  parley.    Enter,  on  the  walls,  some 
Senators,  and  others. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 
1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than 
he: 
That  *s  lesser  than  a  little.    Hark,  our  drums 

[Alarums  afar  ojt' 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth :  We  '11  break  our 

walls, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  Our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 

rushes; 
They  '11  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far 
c^;  [Other  alarums. 

There  is  Aufidius ;  Ust,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 
Mar,  0,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Lad- 
ders, ho ! 

The  Yolsces  enter,  and  pass  over  the  stage. 

Mar,  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their 

city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 

J^ht 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — ^Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath.— Come  on, 

my  fellows ; 
He  that  retires  I  'U  take  him  for  a  Yolsce^ 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Jlarums,  and  exeunt  Bx>mans  and  No\&ces,  fight- 
ing. The  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their 
trenches.    Re-enter  Mabcius. 

Mar,  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on 

you, 
You  shames  of  Rome ! — ^you  herd  of — ^Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !    You  souls  of  geese 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !    Pluto  and 

heU! 
All  hurt  behind ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !    Mend,  and  charge 

home. 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  *11  leave  the  foe, 
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And  make  my  wars  on  you !  look  to 't :    Come 

on; 
If  you  'U  stand  fest,  we  'U  beat  them  to  their 

wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  The  Yolsces  and  Romans  re- 
enter, and  the  fiqht  is  renewed.  The  Yolsces 
retire  into  Corioli,  and  Majlcius  follows  them 
to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope : — Now  prove  good 

seconds: 
T  is  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  gates,  and  is  shut  in. 

1  Sol.  Fool-liardiness ;  not  L 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol,  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[Alarum  continues. 
All.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  TiTUS  Laetius. 

Lart,  What  is  become  of  Marcius  P       * 
All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless* 

]  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels,    » 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp*d-to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart,  0  noble  fellow  I 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And  when  it  bows  stands  up !    Thou  art  left, 

Marcius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewd.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,*  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;  but  with  thy  grim  looks  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the 

world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble 


•  The  original  has  "Catues  wish.'*  Thia  ia  eridently  8 
typographical  error;  but,  following  Rowe  and  Pope,  Mr. 
Monck  Mason  would  have  us  read  Cnltmi  wUh.  We 
quite  agree  with  Malone  that  the  manuscript  waa  Caioe$  : 
easily  mist&ken  and  rendered  by  the  printer  CaSuet,  But 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  that  Shakspere  committed  the 
anachronism  in  ignorance.  Plutarch,  describing  the  valiant 
deeds  of  Coriolanus,  says  (North's  translation),  **  He  waa 
even  such  another  as  Caio  would  have  a  soldier  and  a  cap- 
uin  to  be.**  Shakspere  puts  nearly  the  same  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Lartius;  feeling  that  Lartius,  in  thus  conveying 
the  sentiment  of  Plutarch,  was  to  the  audience  as  a  sort  of 
chorus.  He  had  no  vision  of  a  critic  before  him,  book  io 
hand,  calling  out  that  Cato  was  not  bom  till  two  hundred 
and  fiftjr-three  years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanus.  Now 
Mr.  Malone,  with  his  exact  chronology  of  the  death  of  Corio- 
lanus, commits  in  the  eyes  of  modem  learning  as  great  a 
blunder  as  Shakspere  commits  in  his  eyes.  We  hold  to  the 
reading  of  «•  Gate's  wish,"  which  Theobald  very  sensibly 
gave  us. 
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ACT  1.1 


CORIOLANUS. 


[Scenes  V.,  VI. 


Ee-enicr  Mabcius,  bleedittg,  assauUed  iy  ihe 
enemy, 

1  Sol,  Look,  sir. 

Lari.  0 !  't  is  Marcius : 

Let 's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[Theyjighty  and  all  enter  Ihe  eily, 

SCENE  Y.—miAin  the  Town.    A  Street, 
Enter  certain  Bomans,  with  spoils. 

1  Bom,  This  will  I  cany  to  Rome. 

2  Rom,  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on 't !    I  took  this    for 

silver. 

[Marum  continues  still  afar  off. 

Enter  Maectus  and  Titus  Labtius,  with  a 
trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize 

their  hours 
At  a  orack'd  drachm !  Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  -  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base 

slaves. 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up :— Down  with 

them ! — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes !— To 

him  I — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will 

haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me :    Fare  you 

well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

•  Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee;  and  her  great 

charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords !  Bold  gentle- 
man, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  pkceth  highest ! — So,  farewell. 
Lart,  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! — 

[Exit  Mabcitjs. 


Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind :  Away ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  \l.--Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends ;  well  fought : 
we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charg'd  agam.    Whiles  we  have 

struck, 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends : — ^The  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  en- 
countering. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice ! — Thy  news  ? 

Mess,  ^e  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven. 
And  then  I  came  away. 

C(m,  Though  thou  speaFst  truth, 

Methinks  thou  speak'st  not  well.    How  long 
is  *t  since  P 

Mess,  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com,  'T  is  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their 
drums: 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess,  Spies  of  the  Vobces 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Enter  Marcius. 
Com.  Who 's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay  'd  ?  O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 
Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from 
a  tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man. 
Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of 
others. 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 
Mar.  O !  let  me  clip  you 
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In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd ;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  bum'd  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors. 

How  is 't  with  Titus  Lartius  P 

Mar.  Ajs  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  lym  slip  at  will 

Com,  Where  is  that  slave 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches? 
Where  is  he  ?   Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone. 

He  did  inform  the  trath :  But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file,   (A   plague! — ^Tribunes  for 

them !) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell?  I  do  not 
think : 
Where  is  the  enemy?  Are  you  lords  o*  the  field? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought. 
And  did  retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle?    Know  you  on 
which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust ;  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present ;  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking ;  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing :— If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  painting 
Wberein  you  see  me  smeared ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country 's  dearer  than  himself ; 
Let  him  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 

1«0 


Wave  thus,  [waving  hi$  kand]  to  express  his  dis- 
position. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[TAey  all  shout,  and  wave  their  swords  ;  take 
him  up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  caps, 
0  me,  alone !  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
Tf  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  P  None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  AufidiuA 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number. 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all :  the 

rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.    Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  indin'd. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows  : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— TAf  Gates  of  Corioli. 

Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli, 
going  with  a  drum  and  trumpet  towardComvivs 
and  Cajus  Marcius,  enters  with  a  lieutenant, 
a  party  of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded ;  keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.  If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

lAeu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 

Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct 

us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vni.— ^  lieU  of  Battle  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Volscian  Camps. 

Alarum.    Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  1  '11  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do 
hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Au/.  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Ainc  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame,  and  envy :  Fix  thy  foot. 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave. 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  TuUus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls. 
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And  made  what  work  I  pleas*d;  'Tb  not  my 

blood 
WHerein  thou  seest  me  mask'd :  for  thy  revenge 
Wrench  rxp  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Av/.  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragg*d  progeny, 
Thou  shouldst  not  scape  me  here. — 

{The^Jight^  and  certain  Volsces  come  to 
ike  aid  ofhJ5tiava%, 
Officious,  and  not  vaLiant— you  have  sham'd  me 
In  year  condemned  seconds. 

\ExeuiU fighting^  driven  in  by  Maecius. 


SCENE  \1L.—The  Roman  Camp. 

Alarum,  A  retreat  is  sounded.  Flourish.  Enter 
at  one  side,  Cominius,  and  Koma^;  at  the 
other  side,  Maecius,  with  his  arm  in  a  scarf, 
and  other  Eomans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's 

work. 
Thou 'It  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  I'll  report  it 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more ;  where  the  dull 

tribunes. 
That,  with  the  fustyplebeiaQs,  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts, — *  We  thank  the 

gods. 
Our  Eome  hath  such  a  soldier ! ' — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  din'd  before. 

Enkr  Titus  liARXius,  with  his  power,  from  the 
pursuit. 

Lart.  O  general. 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
Hadst  thou  beheld— 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me  grieves  me.    I  have 

done. 
As  you  have  done :  that 's  what  I  can ;  induc'd 
As  you  have  been ;  that 's  for  my  country : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving :  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  't  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silen6e  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd, 

Tbaobdim.— Vol.  II.        M 


Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore,  I  beseech 

you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 
Mar.  I  have  some  wouuds  upon  me,  and  they 

smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Com.  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.     Of  all  th« 

horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,) 

ofaU 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achieved,  and  city,. 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  distribution, 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it; 
And  stand  upon  my  conmion  part  with  those 
lliafc  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  long  flourish.    They  all  cry,  Marcius ! 

Marcius !  cast  up  their  caps  and  lances: 

Cominius  and  Laetius  stand  bare. 
Mar.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you 

profane. 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shaU 
r  the  field  prove  flatterers !  Let  courts  and  cities 

be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing,  where  steel 

grows  soft 
As  the  parasite's  silk ! 
Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars !  *" 


•  We  here  venture  to  make  an  important  change. in  the 
generally  received  reading  of  this  passage. 

.  '♦  May  these  same  instrumenu,  which  you  profane, 
Never  sound  morel  When  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
1'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing!  When  steel  grows 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  sillc,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars  i " 
The  stage  direction  of  the  original  which  precedes  this 
speech  is,  **A  long  flourUh.'*    The  drums  and  trumpeis 
have  sounded  in  honour  of  Coriolanus;  but,  displeasra  as 
he  may  be,  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  of  him  to  desire 
that  these  instruments  may  "never  sound  mure."    We 
render  his  desire,  by  the  slightest  change  of  punctuation, 
somewhat  more  rational : — 
*'  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers  1 " 
The  difliculty  increases  with  the  received  reading;  for,  Re- 
cording to  this,  when  drums  and  trumpets  prove  flatten  rs, 
courts  and  cities  are  to  be  made  of  false-faced  soothing. 
Courts  and  cities  are  precisely  what  a  soldier  would  describe 
as  iovariablv  so  made.  But  Coriolanus  contrdtU  courts  and 
cities  with  the  field ;  he  separates  them  :— 

"  Let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing ;" 

and  he  adds,  as  we  believe, 
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No  more,  I  say !    For  that  I  have  not  wash'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch, 
Which  without   note  here's  many  else    have 

done. 
You  sliout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical; 
As  if  I  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  prabes  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly :  by  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we  '11  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  mana- 
cles, 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — Therefore,  be  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging;    and,  from  this 

time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  CJoriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

{^Flourish.    Trumpets  sound,  and  drums. 
All,  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 
Cor,  I  will  go  wash ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no:     Howbeit,  I  thank 

you : — 
I  meau  to  stride  your  steed ;  and,  at  all  times. 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Oom,  So,  to  our  tent : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Elome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate. 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 
Lari,  I  shall,  my  lord. 


'*  Wliere  steel  grows  soft 
As  the  parasite's  silk  1 " 

The  difflcuUies  with  the  received  reading  are  immeasurable. 
When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk  the  commentators 
say  that  him  (the  steel),  used  for  it,  is  to  be  made  an  over- 
ture for  the  wars ;  but  what  overture  means  here  they  do 
not  attempt  to  explain.  The  slight  change  we  have  made 
gives  a  perfectly  clear  meaning.  The  whole  speech  has  now 
a  leading  idea :~ 

"  Let  them  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars." 

Let  thenit  the  instruments  which  you  profane,  be  the  pre* 
lade  to  our  wars.  Opposed  as  we  are  to  editorial  licence,  we 
hold  ourselves  keeping  within  due  bounds  in  substituting 
where  for  ipAen,  and  them  for  him ;  for  there  are  several  in- 
stances of  these  words  having  been  misprinted  in  the  original 
copies.  We  believe  that  the  sense  of  tiiese  lines  has  been 
mistaken,  in  some  measure,  through  the  deviations  from  the 
metrical  arrangement  in  the  original.  Our  reading  follows 
this  arrangement  much  moreclosely  than  that  of  the  modern 
editors. 
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Cor,  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that 
now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com,  Take  it :  't  is  yours.— What  b  't  ? 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house ;  he  us'd  me  kindly : 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity:    I  request 

you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  0,  well  begg'd  1 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.    Deliver  him,  IHlus. 

Larl.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  forgot ! — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com,  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  H  is  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to :  come.  [Exeunt. 


^    SCENE  'L.^The  Camp  of  the  Volsces. 

Afiourish,    Cornets.    Enter  Tullus  Aupidius, 
bloody i  tcith  Ttco  or  Three  Soldiers. 

Auf,  The  town  is  ta'en ! 
1  Sol,  'T  will  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  con- 
dition. 
Auf,  Condition? — 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Volsoe,  be  that  1  am.— Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
r  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?  Five  times,  Mar- 
cius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat 

me; 
And  wouldst  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  en- 
counter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard. 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his :  Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in 't  it  had :  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal- force, 
(True  sword  to  sword,)  i  '11  potch  at  him  some 

way; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 
ISol.  He's  the  devil- 

Auf,  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle:  My  valour's 
poison'd. 
With  only  suftering  stain  by  him ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself :  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick :  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
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The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacriGce, 
Embarquements  *  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius :  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,  even  there. 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  1 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.    Go  you  to 
the  city ; 

*  EmbarquemeHts—emh^xgoea. 


Learn  how  'tis  held;  and  what  they  are  that 

must 
Be  hostages  for  Home. 

1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go  ? 

J/if.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove  : 
I  pray  yon,  ('t  is  south  the  city  mills,)  bring  me 

word  thither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  Sol,  I  shall,  sir.   [Kretmi. 


I'llje  Tiber.     Mount  Aveniine  in  the  disiancc.J 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  I. 


*  Scene  I. — "  Safer  u«  to  famith,  and  their  store- 
houau  crammed  with  grain,** 

Plutarch  deacribea  two  insurrections  of  the 
Roman  plebeians  against  the  patricians.  The  second 
vma  on  accounf  of  the  scarcity  of  com,  and  is  thus 
related  : — 

"  Now,  when  this  war  was  ended,  the  flatterers 
of  the  people  began  to  stir  up  sedition  again,  without 
any  new  occasion  or  just  matter  offered  of  com- 
plaint. For  they  did  ground  this  second  insurrec- 
tion against  the  nobility  and  patricians  upon  the 
people's  misery  and  misfortune,  that  could  not  but 
full  out,  by  reason  of  the  former  discord  and  sedi- 
tion between  them  and  the  nobility.  Because  the 
most  part  of  the  arable  land  within  the  territory  of 
Kome  was  become  heathy  and  barren  for  lack  of 
ploughing,  for  that  they  had  no  time  nor  mean  to 
cause  corn  to  be  brought  them  out  of  other  countries 
to  sow,  by  reason  of  their  wars,  which  made  the  ex- 
treme dearth  they  had  among  them.  Now  those 
busy  prattlers,  that  sought  the  people's  good  will 
by  such  flattering  words,  perceiving  great  scarcity 
of  com  to  be  within  the  city — and,  though  there 
had  been  plenty  enough,  yet  the  common  people 
had  no  money  to  buy  it — they  spread  abroad  false 
tales  and  rumours  against  the  nobility,  that  they, 
iu  revenge  of  the  people,  had  practised  and  pro- 
cured the  extreme  dearth  among  them.** 
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*  Scene  I. — '*  Make  edicts  for  WLryj  to  support 
usurers** 

This  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  first  insur- 
rection ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that 
Menenius  told  the  "  pretty  tale  "  which  Shakspere 
hk\a  so  dramatically  treated : — 

"  Now,  he  being  grown  to  great  credit  and  autho- 
rity in  Rome  for  his  valiantness,  it  fortuned  there 
grew  sedition  in  the  city,  because  the  senate  did 
favour  the  rich  against  the  people,  who  did  com- 
plain of  the  sore  oppression  of  usurers,  of  whom 
they  borrowed  money.  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  •  Whereupon 
their  chief  magistrates  and  many  of  the  senate  be- 
gan to  be  of  divers  opinions  among  themselves. 
For  some  thought  it  was  reason  they  should  some- 
what yield  to  the  poor  people's  request,  and  that 
they  should  a  little  qualify  the  severity  of  the  law ; 
other  held  hard  against  that  opinion,  and  that  was 
Martins  for  one;  for  he  alleged  that  the  creditors 
losing  their  money  they  had  lent  was  not  the  worst 
thing  that  was  herein;  but  that  the  lenity  that  was 
favoured  was  a  beginning  of  disobedience,  and  that 
the  proud  attempt  of  the  commonalty  was  to  abolish 
law,  and  to  bring  all  to  confusion ;  therefore  he 
said,  if  the  senate  were  wise  they  should  betimes 
prevent  and  quench  this  ill-&voured  and  worse- 
meant  beginning.  The  senate  met  many  days  in 
consultation  about  it ;  but  iu  the  end  they  con- 
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duded  noihing.  •  •  •  »  «  Of  those,  Menenius 
Agrippa  -was  he  who  was  sent  for  chief  man  of 
the  message  from  the  senate.  He,  after  many  good 
persuasions  and  gentle  requests  made  to  the  people 
on  the  behalf  of  the  senate,  knit  up  his  oration  in 
the  end  with  a  notable  tale,  in  this  manner : — That, 
on  a  time,  all  the  members  of  man's  body  did  rebel 
against  the  belly,  oomplaining  of  it  that  it  only 
remained  in  the  midst  of  the  body,  without  doing 
anythmg,  neither  did  bear  any  labour  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rest ;  whereas  all  other  parts  and 
members  did  labour  painfully,  and  were  very  care- 
ful to  satisfy  the  appetites  and  desires  of  the  body. 
And  so  the  belly,  all  this  notwithstanding,  laughed 
at  their  folly,  and  said,  It  is  true  I  first  receive  all 
meats  that  nourish  man*s  body ;  but  afterwards  I 
send  it  again  to  the  nourishmeut  of  other  parts  of 
the  same.  Even  so  (quoth  he),  0  you,  my  masters 
and  citizens  of  Rome,  the  reason  is  alike  between 
the  senate  and  you;  for,  matters  being  well  di- 
gested, and  their  counsels  thoroughly  examined, 
touching  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  the  se- 
nators are  cause  of  the  common  commodity  that 
Cometh  uato  every  one  of  you.  These  persuasions 
pacified  the  people,  conditionally  that  the  senate 
would  grant  there  should  be  yearly  chosen  five  ma- 
gistrates, which  they  now  call  Tribimi  plebis,  whose 
office  should  be  to  defend  the  poor  people  from 
violence  and  oppression.  So  Junius  Brutus  and 
SiciniuB  Velutus  were  the  first  tribunes  of  the 
people  that  were  chosen,  who  had  only  been  the 
causers  and  procurers  of  this  sedition." 

Sbakspere  found  the  apologue  also  in  Camden's 
'  Remains,'  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  one  or 
two  peculiarities  of  the  story,  as  there  related  : — 

•*  All  the  members  of  the  body  conspired  against 
the  stomach,  as  against  the  swallowing  gulf  of  all 
their  labours  :  for  whereas  the  eyes  beheld,  the 
ears  heard,  the  hands  laboured,  the  feet  travelled, 
the  tongue  spake,  and  all  parts  performed  their 
functions;  only  the  stomach  lay  idle  and  consumed 
all.  Hereupon  they  jointly  agreed  all  to  forbear 
their  labours,  and  to  pine  away  their  lazy  and  public 
enemy.  One  day  passed  over,  the  second  followed 
Tery  tedious,  but  the  third  day  was  so  grievous  to 
them  all  that  they  called  a  common  council.  The 
eyes  waxed  dim,  the  feet  could  not  support  the 
body,  the  arms  waxed  lazy,  the  tongue  faltered 
and  could  not  lay  open  the  matter;  therefore  they 
all  with  one  accord  desired  the  advice  of  the  heart. 
There  reason  laid  open  before  them,"  &c 

'  Scene  III. — "  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing'* 

According  to  Plutarch,  Coriolanus,  when  he 
married,  "  never  left  his  mother's  house ; "  and 
Sbakspere  has  beautifully  exhibited  Volumnia 
and  Valeria  following  their  domestic  occupations 
together : — 

"  The  only  thing  that  made  him  to  love  honour 
was  the  joy  he  saw  his  mother  did  take  of  him ; 


for  he  thought  nothing  made  him  so  happy  and 
honourable  as  that  his  mother  might  hear  every- 
body praise  and  commend  bim,  that  she  might 
always  see  him  return  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,, 
and  that  she  might  still  embrace  him  with  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks  for  joy.  Which  desire, 
they  say,  Epaminondas  did  avow  and  confess  to 
have  been  in  him,  as  to  think  himself  a  most  happy 
and  blessed  man  that  his  father  and  mother  in  their 
lifetime  had  seen  the  victory  he  won  in  the  plain 
Leuctrea.  Now,  as  for  Epaminondas,  he  had  this 
good  hap,  to  have  his  father  and  mother  living  to 
be  partakers  of  his  joy  and  prosperity ;  but  Martius, 
thinking  all  due  to  his  mother,  that  had  been  also 
due  to  his  father  if  he  had  lived,  did  not  only  cou- 
tent  himself  to  rejoice  and  honour  her,  but  at  her 
desire  took  a  wife  also,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  and  yet  never  left  bis  mother's  house 
therefore." 

*  ScEne  III. — **To  a  cruel  toar  I  sent  him;  from 
whence  he  retwnedf  his  brows  hownd  with  oak.'* 

Plutarch  thus  describes  the  prowess  of  Coriolanus, 
"  When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied :  "— 

"  The  first  time  he  went  to  the  wars,  being  but 
a  stripling,  was  when  Tarquin,  sumamod  the  Proud 
(that  had  been  King  of  Rome,  and  was  driven  out 
for  his  pride,  after  many  attempts  made  by  sundry 
battles  to  come  in  again,  wherein  he  was  ever  over- 
come), did  come  to  Rome  with  all  the  aid  of  the 
Latins,  and  many  other  people  of  Italy,  even,  as  it 
were,  to  set  up  his  whole  rest  upon  a  battle  by 
them,  who  with  a  great  and  mighty  army  had  un- 
dertaken to  put  him  into  his  kingdom  Hgain,  not  so 
much  to  pleasure  him  as  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  whose  greatness  they  both  feared  and 
envied.  In  this  battle,  wherein  were  many  hot  and 
sharp  encounters  of  either  party,  Martius  valiantly 
fought  in  the  sight  of  the  dictator ;  and  a  Roman 
soldier  being  thrown  to  the  ground  even  hard  by 
him,  Martius  straight  bestrid  him,  and  slew  the 
enemy  with  his  own  hands  that  had  before  over- 
thrown the  Roman.  Hereupon,  after  the  battle  was 
won,  the  dictator  did  not  forget  so  noble  an  act, 
and  therefore,  first  of  all,  he  crowned  Martius  with 
a  garland  of  oaken  boughs :  for  whosoever  saveth 
the  life  of  a  Roman,  it  is  a  manner  among  them 
to  honour  him  with  such  a  garland." 

*  Scene  IV.—-"  Be/ore  CorioH." 

Sbakspere  has  followed  Plutarch  very  closely  in 
his  narrative  of  the  war  against  the  Voices : — 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Voices,  against  whom 
the  Romans  made  war  at  that  time,  there  was  a 
principal  city,  and  of  most  fame,  that  was  called 
Corioles,  before  the  which  the  consul  Cominius 
did  lay  siege.  Wherefore,  all  the  other  Voices 
fearing  lest  that  city  should  be  taken  by  assault^ 
they  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  save 
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it,  intending  to  give  the  Romans  battle  before  the 
city,  and  to  give  an  onset  on  them  in  two  several 
places.  The  consul  Cominius,  understanding  this, 
divided  his  army  also  into  two  parts,  and,  taking 
the  one  part  with  himself,  he  marched  towards 
them  that  were  drawing  to  the  city  out  of  the 
country ;  and  the  other  part  of  his  army  he  left 
in  the  camp  with  Titus  Lartiiis  (one  of  the 
valiantest  men  the  Romans  had  at  that  time), 
to  resist  those  that  would  make  any  sally  out  of 
the  city  upon  them.  So  the  Coriolaus,  making 
small  account  of  them  that  lay  in  camp  before  the 
city,  made  a  sally  out  upon  them,  in  the  which  at 
the  first  the  Coriolans  had  the  better,  and  drove 
the  Romans  back  again  into  the  trenches  of  their 
camp.  But  Martins  being  there  at  that  time, 
running  out  of  the  camp  with  a  few  men  with 
him,  he  slew  the  first  enemies  he  met  withnl,  and 
made  the  rest  of  them  stay  upou  the  sudden, 
crying  out  to  the  Romans  that  had  turned  their 
backs,  and  calling  them  again  to  fight  ^ith  a 
loud  voice.  For  ho  was  even  such  another  as 
Cato  would  have  a  soldier  and  a  captain  to  be ; 
not  only  teirible  and  fierce  to  lay  about  him,  but 
to  make  the  enemy  afeared  with  the  sound  of  his 
voice  and  grimness  of  his  countenance.  Then 
there  flocked  about  him  immediately  a  gi*eat 
number  of  Romans  :  whereat  the  enemies  were 
so  afeared,  that  they  gave  buck  presently.  But 
Mai-tius,  not  staying  so,  did  chase  and  follow  them 
to  their  own  gates,  that  fled  for  life.  And  there 
perceiving  that  the  Romans  retired  back,  for  the 
great  number  of  darts  and  arrows  which  flew 
about  their  ears  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
that  there  was  not  one  man  amongst  them  that 
durst  venture  himself  to  follow  the  flying  enemies 
into  their  city,  for  that  it  was  full  of  men  of  war, 
very  well  armed  and  appointed,  he  did  encourage 
his  fellows  with  woi*ds  and  deeds,  crying  out  to 
them  that  Fortune  had  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  more  for  the  followers  than  the  flyers :  but 
all  this  notwithstanding,  few  had  the  hearts  to 
follow  hiuL  Howbeit,  MaHius,  being  in  the  throng 
amongst  the  enemies,  thrust  himself  into  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  entered  the  same  among 
them  that  fled,  without  that  any  one  of  them 
durst  ut  the  first  turn  their  face  upon  him,  or 
offer  to  stay  him.  But,  he  looking  about  him,  and 
seeing  he  wa**  entered  the  city  with  very  few  men 
to  help  him,  and  perceiving  ho  was  environed  by 
his  enemies  that  gathered  round  about  to  set  upou 
))im,  did  things,  as  it  is  written,  wonderful  and 
Incredible,  as  well  /or  the  force  of  his  hand  as 
al«o  for  the  agility  of  his  body,  and  with  a  won- 
derful coui-age  and  valiautnesi*  he  made  a  lane 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  overthrew  also 
those  he  laid  at :  that  some  he  made  run  to  the 
fui-thest  part  of  the  city,  and  other  for  fear  he 
made  yield  themselves,  and  to  let  fall  their  weapons 
before  him.  By  this  means,  Majrtius,  that  was 
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gotten  out,  had  some  leisure  to  bring  the  Romans 
with  more  safety  into  the  city.  The  city  being 
taken  in  this  soi't,  the  most  part  of  the  soldiers 
began  incontinently  to  spoil,  to  cany  away,  and  to 
look  up  the  booty  they  had  won.  But  Martins 
was  marvellous  angry  with  them,  and  cried  out  on 
them,  that  it  was  no  time  now  to  look  after  spoil, 
and  to  run  straggling  here  and  there  to  enrich 
themselves,  whilst  the  other  consul  and  their 
fellow-citizens,  peradventure,  were  fighting  with 
their  enemies:  and  how  that,  leaving  the  spoil, 
they  should  seek  to  wind  themselves  out  of  danger 
and  peril.  Howbeit,  cry  and  say  to  them  what 
ho  could,  very  few  of  them  would  hearken  to  him. 
Wherefore,  taking  those  that  willingly  offered 
themselves  to  follow  him,  he  went  out  of  the 
city,  and  took  his  way  toward  that  part  where  he 
underotood  the  rest  of  the  army  was,  exhorting 
and  entreating  them  by  the  way  that  followed  him 
not  to  be  faint-hearted ;  and  oft  holding  up  his 
hands  to  heaven,  he  besought  the  gods  to  bo 
gracious  and  favourable  unto  him,  that  he  might 
come  in  time  to  the  battle,  and  in  a  good  hour  to 
hazard  his  life  in  defence  of  his  countrymen. 
Now  the  Romans,  when  they  were  put  in  battle 
array,  and  ready  to  take  their  targets  on  their 
ai'ms,  and  to  gird  them  upon  their  arming  ooats,  had 
a  custom  to  make  their  wills  at  that  very  instant, 
without  any  manner  of  writing,  naming  him  only 
whom  they  would  make  their  heir  in  the  presence 
of  three  or  four  witnesses.  Martins  came  just  to 
that  reckoning,  whilst  the  soldiers  were  doing 
after  that  sort,  and  that  the  enemies  were  ap- 
proached so  near  as  one  stood  in  view  of  the  other. 
When  they  saw  him  at  his  first  coming  all  bloody 
and  in  a  sweat,  and  but  with  a  few  men  following 
him,  some  thereupon  began  to  be  afeared.  But 
soon  after,  when  they  saw  him  nm  with  a  lively 
cheer  to  the  consul,  and  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
declaring  how  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Corioles, 
and  that  they  Faw  the  consul  Cominius  also  kiss 
and  embrace  him,  then  there  was  not  a  man  but 
took  heart  again  to  Eim,  and  began  to  be  of  good 
courage,  some  hearing  him  report  from  point  to 
point  the  happy  success  of  this  exploit,  and  other 
also  conjecturing  it  by  seeing  their  gestures  afar 
off.  Then  they  all  began  to  call  upon  the  consul 
to  march  forward,  and  to  delay  no  longer,  but  to 
give  chaise  upon  the  enemy.  Martins  asked  him, 
how  the  order  of  the  enemy's  battle  was,  and  on 
which  side  they  had  placed  their  best  fighting 
men  ?  the  consul  made  him  answer,  that  he 
thought  the  bands  which  were  in  the  vaward  of 
their  battle  were  those  of  the  Antiates,  whom 
they  esteemed  to  be  the  warlikest  men,  and  which 
for  valiant  courage  would  give  no  place  to  any  of 
the  host  of  their  enemies :  then  prayed  Martins 
to  be  set  directly  against  them.  The  consul 
granted  him,  greatly  praising  his  courage  Then 
Martins,  when  both  armits  came  almost  to  join. 
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advanced  himself  a  good  spaci  before  his  company, 
and  went  so  fierely  to  give  chaise  on  the  vaward 
that  came  right  against  him,  that  they  could  stand 
no  longer  in  his  hands;  he  made  such  a  lane 
through  them,  and  opened  a  passage  into  the 
battle  of  the  enemies.  But  the  two  wings'  of 
cither  side  turned  one  to  the  other,  to  compass 
him  in  between  them  :  which  the  consul  Comiuius 
perceiving,  he  sent  thither  straight  of  the  best 
soldiers  he  had  about  him.  So  the  battle  was 
marvellous  bloody  about  Martius,  and  in  a  veiy 
short  space  many  were  slain  in  the  place.  But  in 
the  end  the  Romans  were  so  strong  that  they  dis- 
tressed tlie  enemies  and  brake  their  array ;  and, 
scattering  them,  made  them  fly.  Then  they  prayed 
Martius  that  he  would  retire  to  the  camp,  oecatise 
they  saw  he  was  able  to  do  no  more,  he  was  already 
so  wearied  with  the  great  pain  he  had  taken,  and 
so  faint  with  the  great  wounds  he  had  upon  him  : 
but  Martius  answered  them  that  it  was  not  for 
conquerors  to  yield,  nor  to  be  faint-hearted  :  and 
thereupon  began  afresh  to  chase  those  that  fled, 
until  such  time  as  the  army  of  the  enemies  was 
utterly  overthi*own,  and  numbers  of  them  slain 
and  taken  prisoners.  The  next  moiiiiug,  betimes, 
Martius  went  to  the  consul,  and  the  other  Romans 
with  him.  There  the  consul  Cominius,  going  up 
to  his  chair  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army,  gave  thanks  to  the  gods  for  so  great,  glorious, 
and  prosperous  a  victory.  Then  he  spake  to  Mar- 
tins, whose  valiantness  he  commended  beyond  the 
moon,  both  for  that  he  himself  saw  him  do  with 
his  eyes,  as  also  for  that  Martius  had  reported 
unto  him.  So  in  the  end  he  willed  Martius  that 
he  should  choose  out  of  all  the  horses  they  had 
taken  of  their  enemies,  and  of  all  the  goods  they 
had  won  (whereof  thei-e  was  great  store),  ten  of 


every  sort  which  he  liked  best,  befoi*e  any  distribu- 
tion should  be  made  to  other.  Besides  this  great 
honorable  offer  he  had  made  him,  he  gave  him,  in 
testimony  that  he  had  won  that  day  the  price  of 
prowess  above  all  other,  a  goodly  horse  with  a  ca- 
paiison,  and  all  furniture  to  him  :  which  the  whole 
army  beholding,  did  mai'vellously  praise  and  com- 
mend. But  Martius,  stepping  forth,  told  the  consul 
he  most  thankfully  accepted  the  gift  of  his  horse, 
and  was  a  glad  man  besides  that  his  service  had 
deserved  his  general's  commendation  :  and  as  for 
his  other  offer,  which  was  rather  a  mercenary 
reward  than  an  honourable  recompense,  he  would 
have  none  of  it,  but  was  contented  to  have  his 
equal  part  with  the  other  soldiers.  Only,  this 
grace  (said  he)  I  crave  and  beseech  you  to  grant 
me  :  among  the  Voices  there  is  an  old  fiiend  and 
host  of  mine,  an  honest  wealthy  man,  and  now  a 
prisoner,  who,  living  before  in  great  wealth  in  his 
own  country,  liveth  now  a  poor  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies :  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this  his  misery  and  misfortune,  it  would  do 
me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  save  him  from  this 
one  danger,  to  keep  him  from  being  sold  as  a  slave. 
The  soldiers,  hearing  Martius's  words,  made  a 
marvellous  great  shout  among  them.  »  ♦  *  * 
After  this  shout  and  noise  of  the  assembly  was 
somewhat  appeased,  the  consul  Cominius  began 
to  speak  in  this  sort : — We  cannot  compel  Martius 
to  take  these  gifts  we  offer  him  if  he  will  not 
receive  them,  but  we  will  give  him  such  a  reward 
for  the  noble  service  he  hath  done  as  he  cannot 
refuse.  Therefore  we  do  order  and  decree  that 
henceforth  he  be  called  Ooriolanus,  unless  his 
valiant  acts  have  won  him  that  name  before  our 
nomination.  And  so  ever  since  he  still  bare  the 
third  name  of  Coriolanus." 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Mbnbnius,  Sicinius,  and  Brutus. 

Men,  The  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  have  news 
to-night. 

Bru.  Good,  or  bad  ? 

Men,  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the 
people,  for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their 
friends. 

Men,  Pray  yon,  who  does  the  wolf  love  P 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devonr  him ;  as  the  hungry  ple- 
beians would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru,  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a 
bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a 
lamb.  You  two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one  thing 
that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib,  Well,  sir. 
1G3 


Men,  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in,* 
that  you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He  *s  poor  in  no  one  faidt,  but  stored 
with  all. 

Sic.  Especially  in  pride. 

Bru,  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now  :  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean 
of  us  o'  the  right-hand  file  ?  Do  you  P 

Both  Trib.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  P 

Men.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — ^Will 
you  not  be  angry  P 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir,  well ! 

Men.  Why,  't  is  no  great  matter :  for  a  very 
little  1  hief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal 
of  patience :  give  your  disposition  the  reins,  and 

*  The  repetition  of  the  preposition,  as  In  this  sentence,  Is 
found  in  other  passages  of  Stiokspere.  In  Romeo  and 
Juliet, 

"  That  fair,  for  which  love  groan*d  for  :  ** 
in  As  Tou  Like  It,  "  the  scene  wkerHn  we  play  lis." 
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CORIOLAKUS. 


fSrEME  I' 


be  angry  at  yonr  pleasure! ;  at  the  least,  if  you 
take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You 
blame  Marcius  for  being  proud  P 

Bfu.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone; 
for  your  helps  are  many;  or  else  your  actions 
would  grow  wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are 
too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk 
of  pride:  O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes 
towards  the  napes  of  your  nepks,*  and  make  but 
an  interior  survey  of  yo\ir  good  selves !  0,  that 
you  could ! 

Bru,  What  then,  sir  ? 

Men,  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace 
of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates, 
(alias,  fools,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic,  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough 
too. 

Men,  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
drop  of  allaying  Tyber  in 't ;  said  to  be  some- 
thing imperfect,  in  favouring  the  first  complaint : 
hasty,  and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion:** 
one  that  converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the 
night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the  morning. 
What  I  think  1  utt^r ;  and  spend  my  malice  in 
my  breath:  Meeting  two  such  weals-men  as 
you  are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses,)  if  the 
drink  you  give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I 
make  a  crooked  face  at  it.  1  cannot  say  your 
worships  have  delivered  the  matter  weU,  when  I 
find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the  major  part  of 
your  syllables :  and  though  I  must  be  content 
to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  reverend 
grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly  that  tell  you  have 
good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my 
microcosm,  follows  it  that  I  am  known  well 
enough  too  P  What  harm  can  your  bisson*  con- 
spectuities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be 
known  well  enough  too  ? 

Bru,  Come,  sir,  come,'  we  know  you  well 
enough. 

Men,  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor 
anything.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves* 
caps  and  legs ;  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome 
forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange- 
wife  and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the 
controversy  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of 
audience.  —  When  you  are  hearing  a  matter 
between  party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be 
pinched  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like 

»  Johnson  explains,  *'  with  allusion  to  the  fable  which 
sayi  that  every  man  has  a  bag  hanging  before  him  In  which 
he  puts  his  neighbour's  faults,  and  another  behind  him  in 
which  be  stows  his  own." 

b  See  recent  New  Reading  at  the  end  of  Act  II. 

o  Buson—hWnA. 


mummers ;  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  tdl 
patience;  and,  in  roaring  for  ^  chamber-pot, 
dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  en- 
tangled by  your  hearing:  all  the  p^ce  you 
make  in  their  cause  is,  calling  both  the  parties 
knaves :  You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Bru,  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to 
be  a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Ci^itol. 

Men,  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers, 
if  they  should  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects 
as  yon  are.  When  you  spea*c  best  unto  the 
purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your 
beards ;  and  your  beards  deserve  not  so  honour- 
able a  grave  as  to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or 
to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Yet 
you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud ;  who,  in 
a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predeces- 
sors since  Deucalion ;  though,  peradventure, 
some  of  the  best  of  'em  were  hereditary  hang« 
men.  Good  e'en  to  your  worships;  more  of 
your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  being 
the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians :  I  will  be 
bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Brutus  and  Sicinius  retire  to  the  back  of  the 
scene. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Viegilia;  and  Valeria,  ^c 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the 
moon,  were  she  eartlily,  no  nobler,)  whither  do 
you  follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Fol,  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches ;  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let 's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  P 

Fol,  Ay,  worthy  Menenius;  and  with  most 
prosperous  approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee 
— Hoo !  Marcius  coming  home ! 

Two  Ladies,  Nay,  't  is  true. 

Fol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him :  the  state 
hath  another,  his  wife  another;  and  I  think 
there 's  one  at  home  for  you. 

Men,  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— ^A  letter  for  me  P 

Fir,  Yes,  certain,  there 's  a  letter  for  you ;  I 
saw  't. 

Men,  A  letter  for  me  P  It  gives  me  an  estate 
of  seven  years'  health;  in  which  time  I  will 
make  a  lip  at  the  phybician :  the  most  sovereign 
prescription  in  Gaien  is  btit  empiricutick,*  and, 
to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  report  than  a 
horse-drench.  Is  he  not  wounded  P  he  was 
wont  to  come  home  wounded* 


*  EmpiHcutick.  This  is  n  word  coined  fVom  empiric,  and 
is  spelt  in  the  original  "  emperickqitti^ue." 
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CORIOIANUa 


[Scene  f. 


Vir.  O,  no,  no,  no. 

VoL  0,  lie  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for 't 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much  : — 
Brings  a'  victory  in  his  pocket  F — ^The  wounds 
become  him. 

Vol.  On 's  brows:*  Menenius,  he  comes  the 
third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  toge- 
ther, but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men,  And  *t  was  time  for  him  too,  I  '11  war- 
rant him  that :  an  he  had  staid  by  him,  I  would 
not  have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in 
Ck)rioli,  and  the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the 
senate  possessed  of  this  ? 

VoL  Good  ladies,  let 's  go : — Yes,  yes,  yes  : 
the  senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein 
he  gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war :  he 
hath  in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly. 

VaL  In  troth,  there 's  wondrous  things  spoke 
of  him. 

Men.  Wondrous !  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True  ?  pow,  wow  ! 

Men,  True  ?  I  '11  be  sworn  they  are  true : — 
Wliere  is  he  wounded?— God  save  your  good 
worships !    [To  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward.'] 
Marcius  is  coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to 
be  proud. — Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i*  the  left  arm : 
There  will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people 
when  he  shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received 
in  the  repulse  of  Tarquin  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men,  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh, 
— there 's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol,  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition, 
twenty-five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men,  Now  it  *s  twenty-seven :  every  gash 
was  an  enemy's  grave :  [a  shout  and  flourish.'] 
Hark !  the  trumpets. 

VoL  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before 
him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves, 
tears: 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie ; 
Which,  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men 
die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominius 
and  Titus  Laetius  ;  between  them^  Coriola- 
wus,  crowned  with  an  oaken  garland ;  with 
Captains^  Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

»  Volumnia  here  answers  the  question  of  Menenius, 
*' brings  a' (he)  victory  in  his  pocket  I'  without  uoiiciug  the 
old  man's  obiervati«in  about  the  "  wounds.'* 
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Her,  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates :  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Gains  Marcius ; 
These  in  honour  follows,  Coriolanus : — 
Welcome  to  Home,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[Flourish. 
AIL  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 
Cor.  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart ; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 
Com,  Look,  sir,  your  mother ! 

Cor.  0  !  you  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the 
gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels. 

VoL  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ! 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Cains, 
And  by  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd. 
What  is  it  ?  Coriolanus  must  1  call  thee  ? 
But,  0  thy  wife ! 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  coflRn'd 

home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?    Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 
Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — 0  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  \_To  Valeria. 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn ; — O  welcome 
home; 
And  welcome,  general : — And  you  are  welcome 
all. 
Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes :  I  could 
weep, 
And  I  could  laugh;   I  am  light  and  heavy: 

Welcome : 
A  curse  b^in  at  every  root  of  his  heart 
Tliat  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — ^You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on  :  yet,  by  the  faith  of 

men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home  that 
will  not  .     J 

Be  grafted  to  your  relish.    Yet  welcome,  war- 
riors : 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle ; 
And  the  faults  of  fools  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on. 
Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours  : 

{To  his  wife  and  mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings. 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 
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Vol.  IhaveHv'd 

To  see  inherited  my  yery  wishes. 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy ; 
Only  there 's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt 

not. 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor,  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  b^  their  servant  in  my  way. 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 

[Flourish.  Cornets.  Rveunt  in  stale,  as  before. 
The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.  All    tongues    speak    of  him,   and   the 
bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture*  lets  her  baby  cry, 
Wliile  she  chats  him ;  the  kitchen  malkin^  pins 
Her  richest  lockram®  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  :  StalLs,  bulks, 

windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  filPd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions :  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  pufip 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,*  to  the   wanton 

spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

£rv.  Then  our  office  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  ho- 


a  Rapiure — fit. 

*>  Malkin.  A  scarecrow -a  figure  of  rags— is  called  a 
malkin.  Is  the  kitcheii-wench  called  a  malkin  from  her 
Kupposed  resemblance  to  such  a  figure?  On  the  other  hand, 
Malkin  is  the  diminutive  of  Mall,  Moll :  and  thus  the  lady 
of  the  May  had  degenerated  into  Malkin  in  the  time  of 
BcAumont  and  Fletcher.  Is  the  scarecrow  then  called  after 
the  kitchen-wench  f  Our  readers  must  decide  the  question 
for  themselves. 

c  Loekram  was  no  doubt  a  coarse  linen.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  'Spanish  Curate'  we  have— 

**  To  poor  maidens'  raarria^s 
I  give  per  annum  two  hundred  ells  of  loekram.** 

d  Shakspere  has  the  same  image  in  the  Tarquin  and  Lu- 
crece,  of  white  and  red  contending  for  the  empire  of  a  lady's 
cheek  :— 

"  The  silent  wars  of  lilies  and  of  roses 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field.'* 

But  we  f  re  inclinel  to  think  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
the  word  "damask"  convevs  an  allusion  to  the  more  fearful 
War  of  the  Roses,  which  is  mo^^e  specially  introduced  by  a 
later  writer,  Clcaveland  :— 

'*  Her  cheeks 
Where  roses  mix :  no  civil  war 
Between  her  York  and  Lancaster." 


From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end;  but 

wUl 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there 's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not  the  commoners,  for  whom  we 

stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new 

honours ; 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  I  as  little 

question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do't 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear, 

Were  be  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  ho 
Appear  i*  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless*  vesture  of  humility ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 
Sic.  'Tis  right. 

Bru.  It  was  hb  word :  0,  he  would  miss  it, 

rather 
Then  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to 

him. 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better 

Than  have    him    hold    that  purpose,   and    to 

put  it 
In  execution. 
Bru.  'T  is  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good 

wills ;  ^ 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bm.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them ;  that,  to  his  power,  he 

would 
Have  made  11; em  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
And  dispropertled  their  freedoms :  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war;    who  have    their 

provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say, — suggested 

At  some  tune  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  touch  the  people, — (which  time  shall  not 

want, 
If  he  be  put  upon 't,  and  that 's  as  easy 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 


»  JVop/ffM— threadbare. 

b  The  passage  may  be  either  taken  to  mean  that  the  pur- 
pose of  CorioUnus  wlU  be  to  him  a  sure  destruction,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  good  wl//«  (ironically)  of  the  tribunes;  or 
as  our  good,  our  advantage,  irt//»  (a  verb). 
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[SCEKE   It. 


To  kindle  their  dry  stubble  j  *  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enier  a  Messenger. 
Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol. 
'T  is  thought  that  Marcius  shall  be  consul : 
I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 
And  the  blind  to  hear  him  speak:  Matrons 

flung  gloves,^ 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass*d :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and 

shouts : 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru,  Let 's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 
Sic.  Have  with  you. 

[ExeurU. 

SCENE  U.^The  same.    The  Capitol 
Enter  Two  Officers,  to  lay  cushions. 

1  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here: 
How  many  stand  for  consulships  P 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say:  but  His  thought  of 
every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That  *s  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he  *s  ven- 
geance proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er 
loved  them ;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have 
loved,  they  know  not  wherefore :  so  that  if  they 
love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no 
better  a  ground :  Therefore,  for  Coriolanus 
neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate  him, 
manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their 
disposition;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness, 
lets  them  plainly  see  *t. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 


•  TAif— this  plan— Is  the  antecedent  to  "  will  be  his  fire." 
The  double  parenthesis  makes  the  sentence  invulvetl;  an«! 
we  always  doubted  whether  teach  was  the  right  word.  Wtr 
incline  to  think  that  touch  was  the  word;  as  in  Othello,— 

«*  Touch  me  not  so  near." 
We  now  adopt  touch. 

b  We  give  the  metrical  arrangement  as  well  as  the  words 
of  the  origintU.  The  Tersitication  indicates  the  freedom 
which  marks  all  Shakspere's  later  plays.  Steevens  says, 
'*  the  words  ihe  and  iheitt  which  are  wanting  in  the  old 
copy,  were  properly  supplied  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  to  com- 
plete the  verse."  These  words  were  adopted  by  Hanmer 
Arom  Pope.  The  following  arrangement  was  long  received : — 

*•  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.    'T  is  thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul :  I  hare  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak :  The  matrons  flun^  thtir  gloves." 
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love  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  Hwixt  doing 
them  neither  good  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their 
hate  with  greater  devotion  tluui  they  can  render 
it  him;  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that  may 
fully  discover  him  their  opposite.  Now,  to  seem 
to  affect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the  people 
is  as  bad  as  that  wliich  he  dislikes,  to  flatter 
them  for  their  love.  ^ 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  coun- 
try :  And  his  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees 
as  those  who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous 
to  the  people,  bonneted,*  without  any  further 
deed  to  have  them  at  all  into  their  estimation 
and  report :  but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours 
in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that 
for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and  not  confess  so 
much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury ;  to  re- 
port otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself 
the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from 
every  ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Off.  No  more  of  him :  he  is  a  worthy  man : 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet.  Enter,  with  lictors  before  them,  Co- 
MiKius  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Coriolanus, 
thanjf  other  Senators,  SiciNius  and  BauTUS. 
The  Senators  take  their  places;  the  Tribunes 
take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Volsces, 
And  to  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that  hath 
Thus  stood  for  his  country:  Therefore,  please 

you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform  *d 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 


•  Bonneted.  The  variorum  editors  said  that  to  bonnet  is 
to  take  oir  the  bonnet ;  as  to  cap  in  the  academic  phrase  is  to 
take  off  the  cap.  In  illustration  we  may  remark  that  in 
the  quarto  ed  tion  of  Othello  we  find  "olt  capp'd ; "  in  the 
folio  "off-capp'd;"  and  we  believe  flwm  the  collateral  cir- 
cumstances that  the  latter  is  the  true  reading.  (See  note  on 
Othello,  Act  I.  Scene  i.)  In  a  subsequent  scene  Othello 
says — 

"  My  demerits 
May  speak,  unbonneted." 

This  is  clearly  without  the  bonnet,  in  whatever  sense  we 
receive  it.  (See  note  on  Othello.  Act  i.  Scene  ii.)  But  here 
in  the  text  before  us  we  are  told  that  bonneted  aho  means 
without  the  bonnet.  Malone  says,  "They  humbly  took  off 
their  bonnets  without  any  fariher  deed."  The  context 
appears  to  us  to  give  exactly  the  contrary  meaning:  *'  His 
ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  decrees  as  those  who,  having 
been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people,"  put  on  their 
bonnets  "  without  any  farther  dceii," 
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Act  U.) 


CORIOLAmJS. 


ISCXMB  II.. 


1  Sen,  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us 

think. 
Rather  onr  state 's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch   it   out.    Masters  o'the 

people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body. 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sic.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru,  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men,  That 's  off,  that 's  off ;  * 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent :  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  P 

Bru,  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it 

Men,  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,    keep    your 
place. 
[CoaiOLAJJUS  risesy  and  offers  to  go  away. 

1  Sen,  Sit,  Coriolanus ;  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor,  Your  honours'  pardon ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bnu  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from 

words. 
You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not :  But,  your 

people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men,  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor,  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head 
i*  the  sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monst«r*d. 

{Exit  ComoLANUS. 

Men,  Masters  o'  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That 's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you 

now  see 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it  ?— Proceed,  Comi- 
nius. 

»  That  U  nothing  to  the  matter. 


Com,  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Corio* 

lanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — ^It  is  held 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue. 
And  most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be, 
The  man  I  spedk  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.    At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head   for   Rome,  he 

fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with   all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him 

fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
Tlie  bristled  lips  before  him :  he  bestrid 
An   o'erpres3*d    Roman,*  and  i'  the  consid's 

view 
Slew  three  opposers :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee:^  in  that  day's 

feats. 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  prov'd  best  man  1'  the  field,  and  for  his 

meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.    His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since. 
He  lurch'd^  all  swords  o'  the  garland.    For  this 

last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say 
I  cannot  speak  him  home:  He  stopp'd   the 

fliers; 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  weeds'*  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd. 
And  fell  below  his  stem:  his  sword  (death's 

stamp). 


a  A  touch  of  Malone's  niinnte  criticism  will  amuse  our 
readers:-— "This  was  an  act  of  similar  friendship  in  our  old 
English  armies :  but  there  it  no  proof  that  any  such  practice 
prevailed  among  the  legionary  soldiers  of  Rome,  nor  did 
our  author  give  him&elf  any  trouble  on  that  sutitject." 
h  On  Ai«  kne€ — down  on  his  knee. 

c  Lurch'd.  We  have  a  similar  expression  in  Ben  Jonson's 
•  Silent  Woman : '  "  You  have  lurched  your  friends  of  the 
better  half  of  the  garland."  The  term  is,  or  was,  used  in 
tome  game  of  cards,  in  which  a  complete  and  easy  victory 
is  called  a  lurch;  and  the  word,  as  we  find  in  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary,  was  in  use  in  Shakspere's  time,—"  gioco 
marzo— a  lurch  at  any  game;"  and  "gioco  marcio— a 
lurch-game." 

d  Weeds.  The  second  folio  chanced  this  word  to  waves  ; 
and  Steevens  adopting  it,  this  reading  became  the  common 
one.  Malone  supports  the  original;  of  the  correctness  of 
which  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Waves  falling  before 
the  stem  of  a  vessel  under  sail  is  an  image  which  conveys  no 
adequate  notion  of  a  triumph  over  petty  obstacles :  a  ship 
cuts  the  waves  as  a  bird  the  air ;  there  is  opposition  to  the 

{>rogre8S,  but  each  moves  in  its  element.  But  take  the 
mage  of  weeds  encumbering  the  progress  of  a  vessel  under 
sail,  but  with  a  favouring  wind  dashing  them  aside;  and  we 
have  a  distinct  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  prowess  of 
Coriolanus.  Sieevens  says,  "  Weeds,  instead  of  falling 
below  a  vessel  under  sail,  cling  fast  about  the  stem  of  iu^' 
But  Shakspere  was  not  thinking  of  the  weed  floating  on  the 
billow:  the  Avon  or  the  Thames  supplied  Um  with  the 
image  of  weeds  rooted  at  the  bottom. 
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Act  II. ] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SCKKS  IIL 


Where  it  did  marlt,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim*d  with  dymg  cries :  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o*  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off, 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet :  Now  all  *8  his : 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
Uis  ready  sense,  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Ke-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigatc. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'T  were  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  caird 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

1  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the 
honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com,  Our  spoils  he  kick*d  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world;  he  covets 

less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  He 's  right  noble  ; 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Cowolakus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people.* 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat 

them. 
For  my  wounds*  sake,  to  give  their  suffrage: 

please  you 
That  I  may  pass  this  domg. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to 't : — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom ; 
And  take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 
174 


Bra.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — Thus  I  did,  and 
thus ; — 
Show  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should 

hide. 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only  : — 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon 't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our   purpose    to    them;— and    to    our   noble 

consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 
Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  ! 
[Flourish.     Then  exeunt  Senators. 
Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the 

people. 
Sic.  May  they  perceive  his  intent!    He  will 
require  them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we  *ll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here ;  on  the  market-place 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  ni.— The  same.    The  Market-place. 
Enter  several  Citizens. 

1  at.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2  at.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will 

3  at.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do : 
for  if  he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his 
deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those 
wounds,  and  speak  for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us 
his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble 
acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude  is  monstrous : 
and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful  were  to 
make  a  monster  of  the  multitude ;  of  the  which, 
we  being  members,  should  bring  ourselves  to  be 
monstrous  members. 

1  at.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of, 
a  little  help  will  serve :  for  once,  when  we  stood 
up  about  the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call 
us  the  many-headed  multitude. 

3  at.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not 
that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black, 
some  auburn,*  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are 
so  diversely  coloured :  and  truly  I  think  if  all 
our  wits  were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  they 
would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south;  and  their 


*  Auburn.  The  word  of  the  original  is  ahram^  and  tt  (to 
continued  until  the  publlcalion  of  the  fourth  folio,  when  it 
became  auburn. 
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Act  II.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[ScEMs  la 


consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to 
all  points  o'  the  compass. 

2  CiL  Think  you  so?  Which  way  do  you 
judge  my  wit  would  fly  P 

3  Cil*  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as 
another  man's  will,  't  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
block-head ;  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  *t  would, 
sure,  southward. 

2  aV.  Why  that  way? 

3  CiL  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog;  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience'  sake,  to  help 
to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2  Cil,  You  are  never  without  your  tricks : — 
You  may,  you  may. 

3  CiL  Are  you  all  resoked  to  give  your 
voices  ?  But  that 's  no  matter,  tlie  greater  part 
carries  it.  I  say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the 
people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  tf«^  Menenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ; 
murk  his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all 
together,  but  to  come  by  him  where  he  stands, 
hy  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He 's  to  make 
his  requests  by  particukrs:  wherein  every  one 
of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our  own 
voices  with  our  own  tongues:  therefore  foUow 
me,  and  1*11  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by 
him. 

AIL  Content,  content.  \Exeunt, 

Men,  0  sir,  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not 
known 
The  wortliiest  men  have  done 't  ? 

Cor,  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — ^Plague  upon 't !  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : — ^Look,   sir ; — my 

wounds ; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  the  nois6  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  0  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  you  must  desire 

them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor,  Tliink  upon  me  ?  Hang  'em ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men.  You'll  mar  all; 

I  '11  leave  you :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray 

you. 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Evil, 


Cor. 


Enter  two  Citizens. 

Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 


And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

brace. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  at.  We  do,  sir ;  tell  us  what  hath  brought 
you  to 't.* 

Cor,  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Git,  Your  own  desert  ? 
Cor,  Ay,  not  mine  own  desire. 

]  at.  How !  not  your  own  desire  ? 

Cor.  No,  sir :  'T  was  never  my  desire  yet  to 
trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  at.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any- 
thing, we  hope  to  gain  by  yon. 

Cor,  Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'  tlic 
consulship  ? 

1  at,  'ITie  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly,  sir  P  I  pray,  let  me  ha 't :  I  have 
wounds  to  show  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in 
private. — Your  good  voice,  sir ;  what  say  you  P 

2  at.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir: — ^There  is  in  all  two 
worthy  voices  begged: — I  have  your  abns; 
adieu. 

1  at.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  at.  An 't  were  to  give  again,— But 't  is  no 
matter.  [Exeunt  two  Citizens. 

Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor,  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the 
tune  of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have 
here  the  customary  gown. 

3  at.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your 
country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor,  Your  enigma  P 

3  at.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends ;  you  have 
not,  indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor,  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtu- 
ous that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love. 
I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people, 
to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them ;  't  is  a  con- 
dition they  account  gentle :  and  since  the  wis- 
dom of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat 
than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuating 
nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly :  that 
is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the 
desirers.  Therefore,  beseech  you,  I  may  be 
consul 

4  at.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 


«  All  this  dialogue  Is  printed  in  the  orifdnal  as  we  print 
It,— as  prose.  The  variorum  editors  turned  it  into  limping 
blanli-verse,  folhiwing  Captll. 
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CORIOLANUa 


(ScKMelli. 


8  at.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for 
your  country. 

Cor.  1  will  not  se4  your  knowledge  with 
showing  them.  I  will  make  much  of  your 
voices,  and  so  trouble  you  no  farther. 

Both  at.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily ! 

[Exeunt, 

Cor,  Most  sweet  voices ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Tlian  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  gown*  should  I  stand  here, 
To  b^  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear. 
Their  needless  vouchers  ?  Custom  calls  me  to  *t : — 
"What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do 't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  overpeer.    Bather  than  fool  it  so. 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more : 

your  voices : 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  at.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go 
without  any  honest  man*s  voice. 

6  at.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :  The  gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the 
people ! 

Alt,  Amen,   amen.     Qod   save   thee,   noble 
consul !  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Cor,  Worthy  voices ! 

Re-enter  Menenius,  with  Bbutus  and  Sicinius. 

Men,  You  have  stood  your  limitation;    and 
the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice : 
Remains,  that,  in  the  official  marks  invested, 
You  anon  do  meet  the  senate. 


*  WooMth  gown.   The  reading  of  the  Qni  folio  ii  wooMsh 
tongue:  of  the  second,  woolvUh  gowne.    We  believt  the 


oorreotlon  of  tongue  to  goum  is  right.  Some  of  the  com- 
mentators think  that  the  original  word  was  toge.  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  whether  woolvhh  means  a  gown  made  of 
wool,  or  a  gown  resemhling  a  wolf  or  wolJUh.  The  notion 
of  Steevens  that  the  allusion  was  to  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  seems  merely  fanciful.  Mr.  Collier's  Corrector 
fives  us  woolUti  togue.  As  the  gown  was  made  of  wool,  it 
iurely  cannot  be  wooUeet, 
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Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd : 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summoned 
To  meet  anon  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  P 

Sic,  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor,  May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic,  You  may,  sir. 

Cor,  That  I'll  straight  do;  and,  knowing 
myself  again, 
Repair  to  the  senate-house. 

Men.  I'll    keep  you    company. —  Will  you 
along? 

Bru,  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic,  Fare  you  well.   . 

[Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'T  is  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru,  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  P 


He-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters  P  have  you  chose 
this  man  P 

1  at.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 

Bru,  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your 
loves. 

2  at.  Amen,  sir  i  to  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  bef^d  our  voices. 

3  at.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  us  downright. 

1  at.  No,  *t  is  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not 

mock  us. 

2  at.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but 

says 
He  used  us  scornfully :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  received  for  his 
country. 
Sic,  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 
at.  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

[Several  speak. 

3  at.  He  said  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 

show  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
*  I  would  be  consul,'  says  he :  *  aged  custom, 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me ; 
Your  voices  therefore : '  When  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — *  I  thank  you  for  your   voices, — 

thank  you, — 
Your  most  sweet  voices: — ^now  you  have  left 

your  voices, 
I  have  no  further  vrith  you:' — Was  not  this 
mockery  P 
Sic.  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see  *t  P 
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CORIOLAXUS. 


."Scene  IJI. 


Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  cliildisli  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru,  Conld  yoo  not  have  told  him, 

As    you    were    lesson'd, — When    he    had   no 

power. 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  hl)erties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
1'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly. remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves  ?  You  should  have  said. 
That  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices. 
And  translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As    you    were    fore-advis'd,  had    touched    his 

spirit, 
And  tried  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  liis  gracious  promise,  which  you  might. 
As  cause  had  call*d  you  up,  have  held  him  to ; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature. 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
You  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his 

choler. 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bnt.  Did  you  perceive 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt. 
When  he  did  need  your  loves;  and  do  you 

think 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  P  Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to 

cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 

Sic.  Have  you. 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again. 
Of  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues  P 
3  Cit.  He  *s  not  confirmed,  we  may  deny  him 

yet. 
2  Cii.  And  will  deny  him : 
1  '11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 
1  Cit.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends 

to  piece  'em, 
Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those 
friends. 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them 

take 
Their  Uberties ;  make  them  of  no  more  voicft 

TRAOBDIE8.--V0L.  II.        N 


Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sie,  Let  them  assemble ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election :  Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  besides,  forget  not 
With    what    contempt    he    wore    tlie  humble 

weed: 
How  in    his  suit  he  scom'd  you :    but  your 

loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance. 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 
Bru.  Lay  a  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes,  that  we 
laboured 
(\o  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic,  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections ;  and  that,  your 

mindSj 
Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the 

grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 
Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say  we  read  lectures 
to  you. 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs 

of,» 
The  noble  house  o*  the  Marcians ;  from  whence 

came 
That  Ancus  Maroius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king : 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were, 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
[And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people,]  * 
And  nobly  iiam'd  so,  twice  being  censor. 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances :  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he 's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

«  The  line  In  brackets  is  not  in  the  origins],  bnt  was  sap> 
plied  by  Pope.  Something  is  clearly  wanting  to  connect 
with  « twice  being  censor  p'  and  Plutarch  tells  us  who  was 
** nobly  named:"— "Censorinus  also  came  of  that  family, 
that  was  so  surnamed  because  the  people  had  chosen  him 
censor  twice."  The  Cambridge  editors  have  a  reading  of 
their  own,  which  leaves  the  words  of  the  folio  sUll  in  their 
order  :— 

•'  And  [Censorinus]  nobly  named  so. 
Twice  being  [by  tne  people  chosen]  censor.** 
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CORIOLANUS. 


[SCEVB  III. 


Bnt,  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done  *t, 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on : 
And   presently,  when   you  have  drawn   your 

number. 
Repair  to  the  CapitoL 

CiL  We  will  so :  almost  all  repent  in  their 
election.  [Several  tpeak, 

[ExeutU  Citizens. 
Bru.  Let  them  go  on ; 
This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 


Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater : 

If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 

With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 

The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic,  To  the  Capitol! 

Come ;  we  '11  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the 

people ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly 't  is^  their  own, 
Which  we  have  goaded  onws^. 

\ExeutU, 


RECENT  NEW  READING. 


Sc.  I.  p.  169. 


"  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and  one  ihat 
lores  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in 
*t;  said  to  be  somewhat  imperfect  in  favouring  the ^r«l  com- 
plaint ;  hasty,"  ftc. 

"  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and  one  that 
loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine,  without  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in 
't:  said  to  be  somewhat  imperfect  in  favouring  the  thirst 
complaint;  hasty,"  &c.—Coli.xsk.    MS.  Corrector. 

The  alteration  of  wiih  not  to  without  is  needless ;  and  in 
Lovelace's  beautiful '  Verses  to  Althea,'  we  have— 

**  When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round, 
frith  no  allaying  Thames.*' 


Would  either  passage  be  improved  by  substituting  without  t 
In  the  second  part  of  the  sentence,  common  tense  will  not 
set  Ourst  aside  because  Mr.  Singer  has  discovered  that  thint 
was  sometimes  provincially  pronounced  and  spelt  /r«f  and 
fwrst.  We  believe  the  expression  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  hot  wine  that  Menenius  loved.  He  aclcnowledges  to  be 
Jovii^;  he  confesses  to  the  imperfection  of  listening  with 
favour  to  him  who  first  complains  of  a  grievance;  he  is 
hasty,  &c.  Complaint  is  Invariably  used  by  Shakspere  in 
this  sense.  The  secondary  meaning  of  complaint— a  malady 
—is  modern. 


r Roman  Victor}'.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  II. 


*  SOBNB  n. "  Jt  then  remaim, 

ThtU  you  do  speak  to  ike  people,** 

The  circumstance  of  Coriolanus  standing  for  the 
consulship,  which  Shakspere  has  painted  .with  such 
wonderful  dramatic  power,  is  told  veiy  briefly  in 
Plutarch : — 

"  Shortly  after  this,  Martins  stood  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  the  common  people  favoured  his  suit, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  shame  to  them  to  deny 
and  refuse  the  chiefest  noble  man  of  blood,  and 
most  worthy  person  of  Rome,  and  especially  him 
that  had  done  so  great  service  and  good  to  the 
commonwealth;  for  the  custom  of  Rome  was  at 
that  time  that  such  as  did  sue  for  any  office  should, 
for  certain  days  before,  be  in  the  market-place, 
only  with  a  poor  gown  on  their  backs,  and  without 
any  coat  underneath,  to  pray  the  citizens  to 
remember  them  at  the  day  of  election;  which 
was  thus  devised,  either  to  move  the  people  the 
more  by  requesting  them  in  such  mean  apparel,  or 
else  because  they  might  show  them  their  wounds 
they  had  gotten  in  the  wars  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  manifest  marks  and  testimonies 
of  their  valiantness.  ♦  ♦  «  »  Now,  Martins,  fol- 
lowing this  custom,  showed  many  wounds  and 


cuts  upon  his  body,  which  he  had  received  in 
seventeen  years'  service  at  the  wars,  and  in  mstny 
sundry  battles,  being  ever  the  foremost  man  that 
did  set  out  feet  to  fight ;  so  that  there  was  not  a 
man  among  the  people  but  was  ashamed  of  himself 
to  refuse  so  valiant  a  man ;  and  one  of  them  said 
to  another.  We  must  needs  choose  him  consul, 
there  is  no  remedy." 

*  ScMTE  IIL— "  What  stodt  he  tpriiigi  of." 

The  '  Life  of  Coriolanus,'  in  Plutarch,  opens 
with  the  following  sentence : — 

"  The  house  of  the  Martians  at  Rome  was  of 
the  number  of  the  patricians,  out  of  the  which 
have  sprung  many  noble  personages,  whereof 
Ancus  Martins  was  one.  King  Numa's  daughter's 
son,  who  was  King  of  Rome  after  TuUus  Hostilius. 
Of  the  same  house  was  Publius  and  Quintus,  who 
brought  to  Rome  their  best  water  they  had  by 
conduits.  Censorinns  also  came  of  that  fEunily, 
that  was  so  sumamed  because  the  people  had 
chosen  him  censor  twice,  through  whose  persuasion 
they  made  a  law  that  no  man  from  thenceforth 
might  require  or  enjoy  the  censorship  twice." 


[Augur's  StaflT.] 
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LUld  VVttlli  or  Rome.  J 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— The  same.    A  Street, 

Cornets.  Enter  Cokiolanus,  Menenius,  Comi- 
Nius,  Titus  Lajitius,  Senators,  and  Patri- 
ciaus. 

Car.  Tullus  Aufidius    then    had    made  new^ 

head? 
Lart.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was  which 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
Beady,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make 

road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  -They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safeguard  he  came  to  me;  and  did 
curse 
Against  the  Volsces,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town :  he  is  retir'd  to  Ajitium 
Cor,  Spoke  lie  of  me  ? 
ISO 


Lart.  He  did,  ray  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to 
sword : 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most :  that  he  would  pawn  his  for- 
tunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  caird  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there. 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home. 

[To  Lartius. 

Enter  SiciNiTJS  and  Bbutus. 

Behold !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.    I  do  despise 

them ; 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority. 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sie.  Pass  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha !  what  is  that  ? 
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Act  III.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[Scene  1. 


£ru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  far- 
ther. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ? 

i/>».  The  matter  ? 

Com,  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  noble  and  the 
common?* 

Bru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  1  had  children's  voices  P 

1  SeM.  Tribunes,  give  way;  he  shall  to  the 
market-place. 

Bru.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broU. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  P — * 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  P — "What  are 

your  offices  P 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth  P 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  P 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  b  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  curb  the  wUl  of  the  nobility  : 
Suffer  it,  and  Hve  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul*d. 

Bru.  Call H  not  a  plot: 

The  people  cry  you  mock'd  them ;  and,  of  late, 
WTien  com  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repined ; 
6candal*d  the  suppliants  for  the  people ;  call'd 

them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bm,  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  sithence  P  ^ 

Bru.  How !  I  inform  them ! 

Com.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business.* 

Bru.  Not  unlike. 

Each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why  then  should  I  be  coqsulP  By  yon 
clouds. 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sie.  You  show  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir :  If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your 

way, 
Wliich  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul, 
Kor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

•  Tk«  nobtt  and  the  common.  Rowe  changed  this  read- 
ing of  the  original  to  the  nobUi  and  the  commons,  partially 
adopting  a  reading  of  the  tubaequent  folios. 

b  SUhence—tinee. 

^  This  interpoaition  of  Comlniut  is  according  to  the  old 
copy.  Theobald  gare  the  words  to  Coriolanus,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  hit  dialogue  with  Brutus.  The  words  are  not 
eharacteriatio  of  Coriolanus;  whilst  the  interruption  of 
Cominluc  girea  spirit  and  variety  to  the  scene. 


Men.  Let 's  be  cajn. 

Com.  The  people  are  abus*d,— set  on.* — This 
palt*ring 
Becomes  not  Rome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonoured  rub,  kid  falsely 
r  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  corn ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again ; — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.    Now,   as  I  live,  I   will.— My  nobler 
friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons : 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,* 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter. 
And  therein  behold  themselves  :  I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  Against  our  senate 
The  cockle  **  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  ploughed  for,  sow'd 

and  scatterM, 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  WeU,  no  more. 

1  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How  !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shail  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'  the  people  as  if  you  were 
a  god 
Tq  punish ;  not  a  man  of  their  inflrmity. 

Sic.  'T  were  well  we  let  the  people  Imow  't. 

Men.  What,  what  P  his  choler  P 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  Jove,  *t  would  be  my  mind ! 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor.  Shall  remain ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  P  mark  you 
His  absolute  shail  ? 

Com.  *T  was  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  Shall. f 

O  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 


•  Set  on— stirred  up.  These  words  were  printed  by  Rowe 
as  a  complete  sentence,  having  the  meaning  or  no  forward. 

»  Alanff.  iniis  ts  mein^  in  the  original.  Shakapere.  in 
Lenr,  uses  meinv  as  a  body  of  attendants,  whence  menials; 
btit  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  passage  before  us. 

*  Cockl*.    A  weed  amongst  the  com. 
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Act  !II] 


COEIOLANUS. 


[SCIKS  1. 


'JTiat  with  his  peremptory  shall,  being  but 

The  hom  and  noise  o'  the  monsters,  wants  not 

spirit 
To  say  he  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power. 
Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.    If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools ;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are  ple- 
beians. 
If  they  be  senators :  and  they  are  no  less, 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.    They  choose  their  magis- 
trate; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece  I    By  Jove  himself, 
It  makes  the  consuls  base !  and  my  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  the  other. 
Com.  Weil — on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor,  Whoever  gave  that  counsel  to  give  forth 
The  com  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  't  was  used 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 
Men,  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that 

Cor.  Though  there  the  people  had  more  abso- 
lute power, 
I  say,  they  nourished  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bm,  Why  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Cor,  I'll  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.    They  know 

the  com 
Was  not  our  recompense ;  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for 't :    Being  press'd  to 

the  war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  toudi'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates :  this  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis :  being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  showed 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them :  The  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate^ 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then  P 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  *  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?    Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words: — *  We  did  re- 
quest it ; 

a  Boiom  mmlUpUed.  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  folfos, 
which  maj  be  supported  by  considering  that  ho$om  is  used, 
as  Shakspere  oAen  uses  It,  in  the  sense  of  temper,  disposi- 
tion. Mr.  Dyce,  howerer,  has  given  us  the  clearer  reading 
of  hi$$on  mmllitudt. 
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We  are  the  greater  poU,  and  in  tme  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands  :  * — ^Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time 
Break  ope  the  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in 
The  crows  to  peck  the  eagles. 
Men,  Come,  enough. 

Bru,  Enough,  with  over-measure. 
Cor,  No,  take  more : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — ^'I'his  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the 

other 
Insult  without  all  reason;  where  gentry,  title, 

wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — ^it  must  omit 
B>eal  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it 

follows 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  Therefore,  beseech 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on't;  that 

prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump  ^  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck 

out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 
Bru,  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall 
answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch !  despite  overwhelm  thee ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tri- 
bunes P 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench :  In  a  rebellion, 
Wlien  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law. 
Then  were  they  chosen ;  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said,  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust 
Bru.  Manifest  treason ! 
Sic.  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.  The  .^diles^  ho! — ^Let  him  be  appre- 
hended. 

Ettler  an  ^klile. 

•  Jump^ia  the  sense  of  risk. 
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Act  hi.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SCEMC   L 


Sic,  Go,  call  the  people;  [Exii  ^Edile]  in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen,  and  Pat.  We  '11  surety  him. 

Com,  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor,  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Ont  of  thy  garments ! 

Sie.  Help,  ye  citizens ! 

Enter  the  .^Idiles,  and  a  rabble  ^Citizens. 

Men,  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic,  Here  's  he  that  would  take  from  you  all 
your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  .^Idiles ! 

at,  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[Several  speak. 

Senators  and  others.  Weapons,  weapons,  wea- 
pons! 

[They  all  bustle  about  Coriolajius. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens ! — what,  ho ! — 
Sicinios,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 
Peace,  peace,  peace ;  stay,  hold,  peace !  * 

Mtn,  What  is  about  to  be?— I  am  out  of 
breath; 
Ck)nfasion's  near:  I  cannot  speak: — ^You,  tri- 
bunes 
To  the  people. — Coriolanus,  patience  : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic,  Hear  me,  people ; — ^Peace ! 

at.  Let  *s  hear  our  tribune : — ^Peace !  Speak, 
speak,  speak ! 

Sie.  Tou  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties : 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men,  Fie,  ^q,  fie ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

1  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  aQ  flat. 

Sic.  What  is  the  city  but  the  people  P 

at.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru,  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  estabUsh'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

at.  You  so  remain. 

Men,  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Com.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation ; 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.** 

•■  We  follow  the  Cambridge  editors  in  considering  these  four 
lines  as  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the  partizans  on  both  sides. 

b  We  gire  this  speech,  as  in  the  original,  to  the  calm  and 
reverend  Coroinius.    Coriolanus  is  standing  apart,  In  proud 


Sic,  This  deserves  death. 

Bru,  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore  lay  hold  of  him  ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rook  Tarpeian,  and  from  thenoe 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  .^dilcs,  seize  him  \ 

at.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men,  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  yon,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

.£di.  Peace,  peace ! 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's 
friend,  [T^Bbutus'] 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  yon  would 
Thus  violently  redress, 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent : — Lay  hands  upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor,  No ;  I  '11  die  here. 

[Drawing  his  sword. 
There 's  some  among  you  have  behdd  me  fight- 
ing; 
CJome,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen 
me. 

Men,  Down  vrith  that  sword  I— Tribunes,  with- 
draw  a  while. 

Bru,  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men,  Help  Marcius;  help. 

You  that  be  noble :  help  him,  young  and  old' 

at,  Down  with  him,  down  with  him ! 

[In  this  mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  iEdiles, 
and  the  people  are  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house ;  be  gone, 
away! 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen,  Get  you  gone. 

Com.  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  P 

I  Sen,  The  gods  forbid. 

and  sullen  rage;  and  yet  the  Tariorum  editors,  following 
Pope,  put  these  four  lines  in  his  mouth,  as  if  it  was  any  part 
of  his  character  to  argue  with  the  people  about  the  prudence 
of  their  conduct.  These  editors  continue  this  change  in  the 
persons  to  whom  the  speeches  are  assigned,  without  the 
slightest  regard,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  exquisite  cha- 
racterisation of  the  poet.  Amidst  all  this  tumult  the  first 
words  which  Coriolanus  utters,  according  to  the  original 
copy,  are,  "  No,  I  '11  die  here."  He  again  continues  silent; 
but  the  once-received  edition  must  haTe  him  talking;  and 
so  they  put  in  his  mouth  the  calculating  sentence.  '*We 
hare  as  many  friends  as  enemies,"  and  the  equally  cha- 
racteristic talking  of  Menenius—"  I  would  they  were  bar- 
barians.** We  have  left  all  these  passages  precisely  as  they 
are  in  the  original. 

a  The  Cambridge  editors  consider  this  to  ba  addreasad  to 
Brutus,  the  original  having  friend  and  not  fri«nd$  as  R#w« 
printed. 
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Act  HI.) 


COliIOLAJ!{US. 


ISCKMB  L 


I  prithee,  uoble  friend,  home  to  thy  Louse ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  H  is  a  sore  noon  ns 

You  cannot  tent  yourself :  Begone,  'beseech  yoiL 

Gm.  Gome,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Men.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  littered,)  not  Romans,  (as  they 

are  not, 
Though  calvM  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol.)— Be 

gone; 
Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ; 
Que  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground  I  could  beat  forty  of 
them. 

Men.  I  could  myself  take  up  a  brace  of  the 
best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — ^Will  you  hence 
Before,  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  pray  you,  be  gone  : 

I  '11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little;  this  must  be 

patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  and  others. 

1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr*d  his  fortune. 

Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart  *s 

his  mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges  that  his  tongue  must  vent; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.        \_A  noise  within. 
Here  *s  goodly  work ! 

?/  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed  ! 

Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber ! — What, 
the  vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  BuuTUS  and  SiciNius,  with  the  rabble. 

Sic.  Where  b  this  viper. 

That  would  depopulate  the  city, 
And  be  every  man  himself  ? 
.    Men.  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic.  He  sliall  be  thrown  down  the  Tai-peian 
rock 
With  rigorous  hands  ;  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
.Yhich  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  Cit.  He  shall  well  know 

Tiie  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
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And  we  their  hands. 

at.  He  shall,  sure  on  *i. 

[Several  speak  together. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace ! 

Men,  Do  not  cry  havoc,  where  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes 't,  that  you  have  holp 
To  make  this  rescue  P 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults  : — 

Stc.  Consul !  —what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  consul ! 

at.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours, 
good  people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic,  Speak  briefly  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor  :  to  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  one  danger ;  and  to  keep  him  here 
Our  certain  death ;  therefore  it  is  decreed. 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid. 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroll'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  ! 

Sic.  lie's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  0,  he  *s  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease  ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  oft';  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that 's  worthy  death  P 
Killing  our  enemies  P  ITie  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  manv  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country : 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do 't,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam.* 

Bru.  Merely  awry:  When  he  did  love  his 
country, 
It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot, 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  rcbpected 
For  what  before  it  was^ — 

•  Kam  is  probably  from  the  French  camu$,  bent,  turned- 
up,  crooke<«.  and  meanti  that  the  reasons  are  awry  from  the 
purpo!ie.  Skelton,  in  hl»  '  Frems  aKainit  Gamesche,'  haj" 
"  crooked  a»  a  camoke ;  "  and  in  a  translation  of  '  Guzman 
d'Alfarache/  we  have  ••  all  goes  topsy-turvy,  all  kem-kam." 
Mr.  Grant  While  says  it  is  Welsh,  meaning  awry.  Norris, 
in  his  Cornish  Vocabulary,  says  cam  in  Welsh  Is  crooked, 
and  ia  applied  to  squinting  David  Gam,  esquirt  (Henry  V.)» 
was  so  called  f^om  this  peculiarity. 
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CORIOLANUa 


[SlEVB  11. 


Bru.  We  *ll  hear  no  more : — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence ; 
Lest  his  infection^  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  further. 

Men*  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.    Proceed  by 

process ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bnt.  If  it  were  so, — 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk  ? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our iBdiles smote!  ourselves  resisted! — Come: — 

Men,  Ck)nsider  this ; — ^he  has  been  bred  i*  the 
wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooPd 
In  bolted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.    Give  me  leave, 
1  'U  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him  in 

peace,* 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace,)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen.  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  conr^e 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic,  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  of^cer : — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapops. 

Bru.  Go  jiot  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place: — We'll  at- 
tend  you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men,  I  '11  bring  him  to  you : — 

Let  me  desire  your  company.    He  must  come, 

[To  the  Senators. 
Or  what  is  worse  will  follow. 

1  Sen,  Pray  you,  let 's  to  him. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  11.—.^  Room  in  Coriolanus'*  Hou^e, 

Enter  Cobiolakus  and  Patricians. 

Cor,  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  cars ;  pre- 
sent me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

"  In  peace.  So  the  original.  Pope  and  subsequent  editors 
have  omitted  these  words,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
brought  by  mistake  ftoni  the  line  below. 


Enter  Votin«aA. 

1  Pat,  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor,  I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heacli 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder. 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.    I  talk  of  you ; 

[To  VOLUMNIA. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder  P    Would  you 

have  me 
False  to  my  nature  P    Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol,  0,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor,  Let  go. 

Vol,  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man 
you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  Lesser  had  been 
Tlie  thwartings*of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol,  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Menenius  and  Senators. 

Men,  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  rough, 
something  too  rough ; 
Yon  niust  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen,  There 's  no  remedy ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol,  Pray  be  counsell'd  : 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman  I 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,^  but 

that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on. 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor,  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  WeU, 

What  then?  what  then? 

Men,  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  tliem  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then  do 't  to  them  P 


'  Thwartinas.  This  is  an  ingenious  correction  by  Tbeo> 
bald.    The  original  has  thinyi. 

t>  Herd,  The  original  has  heart.  The  words  might  bt 
easily  mistaken  in  the  old  iP^ing  of  heard;  and  we  adopt 
the  correction,  which  is  also  ThcoUild's. 
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ACT  111.] 


COEIOLANUS. 


[SCENS  II. 


Vol,  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak.    I  have  heard  you 

say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever*d  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together:  Grant  that,  and 

tell  me, 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th*  other  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best 

ends. 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war ;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  P 

Ck)r.  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol,  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all, 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Wliich  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
T  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  required 
I  should  do  80  in  honour :  I  am  in  this, 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles ; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon 

them. 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men,  Noble  lady  !— 

Come,  go  with  us ;  speak  fair ;  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  prithee  now,  my  son, 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand ; 
And  thus  far  having  stretched  it,  (here  be  with 

them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  bu- 
siness 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head. 
Which  often, — thus,— correcting  thy  stout  heart,* 


»  Thii  pauagehat  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  variorum 
editors;  and  tbey  want  to  know  bow  the  waving  the 
head  corrects  the  stout  heart.  They  have  furxotten  the 
maxim  which  Volumnia  hns  juH  uttered,  *•  Action'  is  elo- 
quence."   She  is  explaining  her  meaning  by  her  action  :  — 
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Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling:  Or,  say  to 

them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were 

yours; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Prithee  now 

Go,  and  be  rul'd ;  although  I  know  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.    Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place :  and, 
sir,  't  is  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence ;  all's  in  anger. 
Men,  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think 't  will  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will: — 

Prithee  now  say  you  wiU,  and  go  about  it 
Cor.  Must    I  go    show  them  my  unbarb'd 
sconce  ?    Must  I, 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  ?    Well,  I  will  do 't : 
Tot  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Mardus,  they  to  dust  should 

grind  it. 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  maricet- 

place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which 

never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we  *11  prompt  you. 

VoL  I  prithee  now,  sweet  son,  as  thou  hast 
said, 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do  *t: 

Away  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 


waving  thy  head,  which  often  wave— thus — (and  «he  then 
waves  her  head  several  times).  She  adds,  "  correcting  thy 
stout  heart,"  be  •*  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry."  We 
owe  this  interpretation  to  a  pamphlet  printed  at  Edinburgh 
in  1814—'  Explanations  and  E'.nendattons  of  some  Passages 
i  1  the  Text  of  Shakespeare.' 
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COEIOLANUS. 


rSc£NE  IlL 


Some  harlot's  spirit!  My  throat  of  war  be  tumM, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  schoolboys*  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !  A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips ;  and  my  arm'd 

knees, 
Who  bow*d  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms  ! — ^I  will  not  do  *t : 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

VoL  At  thy  choice  then : 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Than  thou  of  them.    Ck>me  all  to  ruin ;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.    Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me; 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pray,  be  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.    I  'U  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  be« 

loVd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Home.    Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.    I  'U  return  consul ; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
F  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol,  Do  your  wiU.    \_ExU. 

Com,  Away !  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor,  The  word  is,  mildly : — ^Pray  you,  let  us 
go: 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
WiU  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men,  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor,  Well,  mildly  be  it  then ;  mildly. 

[Eceunt, 


SCENE  IIL— 7%<?  same.    The  Market-place. 
Enter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

Bru,  Li  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he 
affects 
Tyrannical  power :  If  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people  \ 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 


Enter  an  -^dilc. 

What,  will  he  come  P 

^d.  He 's  coming. 

BiU.  How  accompanied  ? 

jEd.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour*d  him. 

Sic,  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur*d. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  P 

^d.  I  have ;  't  is  ready. 

Sic,  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

JEd,  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say  '  It  shall  be  so 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o*  the  commons,'  be  it 

either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  *  fine ;'  if  death,  cry  *  death  ; ' 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i*  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

^d.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru,  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun 
to  cry. 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

M.  Very  welL 

Sic,  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this 
hint> 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give 't  them. 

Bru,  Go  about  it. — 

[Exit  jEdile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction :  Being  once  chafd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance :  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart:  and  that  is  there  which 

looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sena- 
tors, and  Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 
Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor,  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest 
piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — The  ho- 

nour'd  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 
1  Sen.  Amen,  Amen ! 

Men,  A  noble  wish. 
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COJiIOLANU& 


(BCBHK  Ul. 


Re-enter  iSdile,  wilh  Citizens. 

Sic,  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

^d.  List  to  your  tribunes ;  audience :  Peace, 
I  say! 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak.' 

Both  TrL  Well,  say.— Peace,  ho  ! 

Cor,  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this 
present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  proved  upon  you  P 

Cor,  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  ponsider  j 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  sho^f 
Like  graves  i*  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor,  Scratches  with  briars. 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men,  Consider  fisher. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier :  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents*  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Bather  than  envy  you. 

Com,  Well,  well,  no  more. 

.  Cor,  What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  [)ass*d  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour*d,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  P 

Sic,  Answer  to  us. 

Cor,  Say  then :  't  is  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic,  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  coutriv*d 
to  take 
Prom  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor,  How !  traitor  P 

Men,  Nay ;  temperately :  Your  promise. 

Cor,  The  fires  i'the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the 
people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
[n  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sir.,  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

at.  To  the  rock ;  to  the  rock  with  him  ! 

Sic,  Peace! 


•  Aeeenli.    This  is  a  ourreciion  by  Theobald;  the  old 
copy  hat  action*. 
188 


We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heaid  him 

speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even 

this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  the  extremcst  death. 

Bru,  But  since  he  hath  serv'd  well  for  Rome,— 

Cor.  What !  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You  ? 

Men,  Is  this  the  promise  that  you  made  your 
mother  P 

Con^.  Know,  I  pray  you, — 

Cor.  I  *ll  know  no  further : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have 't  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 

Sic,  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Ejivied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  pre- 
sence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it :  Li  the  name  o*  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates ;  I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say  it  shall  be  so. 

at.  It  shall  be  so:  It  shall  be  so;  let  him 
away : 
He  *s  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so.* 

Com.  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
friends ; — 

Sic,  He  *s  sentenced ;  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show,  for  Rome» 


a  If  we  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  scene,  we  shall  find, 
the  direction  of  the  tribunes  very  precise  as  to  the  eclio 
which  the  people  were  to  raise  of  their  words.  When,  there-  i 
fore,  Sicinius  here  pronounces  the  sentence  of  banishment.  | 
he  terminates,  as  he  said  he  should,  with,  '*  It  shall  be  so; "  ] 
and   the  pe  -pie.   tme  to  the  instruction,  vociferate,  **  It 
shall  be  so."    They  afterwards  repeat  the  cry  in  the  same 
words.    Perhaps  upon  the  whole  the  common  text  formerly 
presented  one  of  Steevens's  most  atrocious  alterations.    It 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  he  has  had  the  iblly  to  say, 
"  old  copy  unmetrically,  and  it  shall  be  to,"— and  to  print  the 
passage  thus:— 

••  It  shall  be  so. 

It  shall  be  so:  let  him  away :  he's  banisU'di 

And  $0  U  ihatt  be.'* 
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[SCKMB   UU 


Her  enemies'  marks  npou  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that— 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift :  Speak  what  ? 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is 
banish'd. 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country : 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cii.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so.         ^ 

Cor,  You  common  cry  of  curs  I  whose  breathj 
I  hate  ^^-^ 

As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prise 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair !    Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  length, 


Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  not  *  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foe8>)  deliver  you. 
As  most  abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !  Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 
[ExeutU  CoBiOLAKUS,  CoMniiTJS,  Menenius 

Senators,  and  Patricians. 
^J,  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone ! 
at.  Our  enemy  is  banish'd!'  he  is  gone! 
Hoo!  hoo! 
[The people  shout,  and  throw  np  their  cape. 
Sic,  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  foUow'd  you,  with  all  despite ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.    Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

at.  Come,  come,  let's  see  him  out  at  gates; 
come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come. 

lExemnl. 
*  Not.    The  original  has  but,  which  Capell  corrected, 


RECENT  NEW  READING. 


Act  lit.,  Sc.  IJ.,  p.  185— 

"  I  hare  a  heart  as  little  apt  a*  yours. 
Bat  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage." 

In  this  passage  is  introduced  one  of  the  eit;ht  new  lines, 
which  Mr.  Collier  considers  to  have  been  recovered  as  the 
genuine  writing  of  Shakspere.  After  the  line  "  I  have  a 
heart,"  Arc.  the  Corrector  inseru— 

*'  To  brook  control  without  the  u$e  of  anger;" 


and  he  holds  the  sense  tb  be  incdmplete  without  it.  Th4 
incompleteness  of  the  sense  depends,  in  some  degree,  upoir 
our  interpretation  of  the  word  '*apt."  In  Ben  Jonson 
('  Cynthia's  Revels')  we  hare,  "I  confess  you  to  be  of  an 
apted  and  double  humour.**  Assam|ng  ''apt"  to  mean 
**  ready,"  the  new  line  is  scarcely  required ;  for  Volnmnia 
may  refer  to  the  aptitude  to  be  *'  counsdled,"  for  which  her 
heart  is  as  "  little  apt**  as  that  of  her  son.  .  Mr.  Staunton 
■Ays  the  MS.  Corrector's  line  has  undergone  a  change  sinctf 
its  first  appearance.    It  is  now— to  brook  reproof. 


ITariHfiaa  Eocic  ] 
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[Rome— a  Fragment  after  PirancKi.] 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  III. 


'  ScBNB  I. — "Are  these  your  herdV 

We  continue  our  quotations  from  North's  *  Plu- 
tarch :* — 

"  But  when  the  day  of  election  was  come,  and 
that  Martius  came  to  the  market-place  with  great 
pomp,  accompanied  with  all  the  senate  and  the 
whole  nobility  of  the  city  about  him,  who  sought 
to  make  him  consul  with  the  greatest  instance 
and  entreaty  they  could  or  ever  attempted  for 
any  man  or  matter,  then  the  love  and  good  will 
of  the  common  people  turned  straight  to  an  hate 
and  enyy  toward  him,  fearing  to  put  this  office  of 
soyereign  authority  into  his  hands,  being  a  man 
somewhat  partial  towards  the  nobility,  and  of 
great  credit  and  authority  amongst  the  patricians, 
and  as  one  they  might  doubt  would  take  away 
altogether  the  liberty  from  the  people.  Where- 
upon, for  these  considerations,  they  refused  Martius 
in  the  end,  and  made  two  other  that  were  suitors 
consuls.  The  senate,  being  marvellously  offended 
with  the  people,  did  account  the  shame  of  this 
refusal  rather  to  redound  to  themselves  than  to 
Martius :  but  Martius  took  it  in  far  worse  part 
than  the  senate,  and  was  out  of  all  patience ;  for 
he  was  a  man  too  full  of  passion  and  choler,  and 
too  much  given  over  to  self-will  and  opinion,  as 
one  of  a  high  mind  and  great  courage,  that  lacked 
the  gravity  and  affability  that  is  gotten  with 
judgment  of  learning  and  reason,  which  only  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  goniemor  of  state ;  and  that 
remembered  not  how  wilfulness  is  the  thing  of 
the  world  which  a  governor  of  a  commonwealth 
for  pleasing  should  shun,  being  that  which  Plato 
called  solitariness." 

s  Scene  III.— "  i='tr««,  hear  mc  speak." 

"  So  Martius  came  and  presented  himself  to  an- 
swer their  accusations  against  him ;  and  the  people 
held  their  peace,  and  gave  attentive  ear  to  hear 
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what  he  would  say.  But  where  they  thought  to 
have  heard  very  humble  and  lowly  words  come 
from  him,  he  began  not  only  to  use  his  wonted 
boldness  of  speaking  (which  of  itself  was  very 
rough  and  unpleasant,  and  did  more  aggravate  his 
accusation  than  purge  his  innocency),  but  alsa  gave 
himself  in  his  words  to  thunder,  and  look  there- 
withal so  grimly,  as  though  he  made  no  reckoning 
of  the  matter.  This  stirred  coals  among  the 
people,  who  were  in  wonderful  fury  at  it,  and 
their  hate  and  malice  grew  so  toward  him  that 
they  could  hold  no  longer,  bear,  nor  endure  his 
bravery  and  careless  boldness.  Whereupon  Sici- 
nius,  Uie  cruellest  and  stoutest  of  the  tribunes, 
after  he  had  whispered  a  little  with  his  companions, 
did  openly  pronounce,  in  the  face  of  all  the  people, 
Martius  as  condemned  by  the  tribunes  to  die. 
Then,  presently,  he  commanded  the  sediles  to 
apprehend  him,  and  carxr  him  straight  to  the 
rock  Tarpeian,  and  to  cast  him  headlong  down  the 
same.  When  the  sediles  came  to  lay  hands  upon 
Martius  to  do  that  they  were  commanded,  divers 
of  the  people  themselves  thought  it  too  cruel  and 
violent  a  deed." 

*  Scene  III. — "  Our  enemy  is  hanisfCdt'* 

**  When  they  came  to  tell  the  voices  of  the 
tribes,  there  were  three  voices  odd  which  con- 
demned him  to  be  banished  for  ever.  After 
declaration, of  the  sentence,  the  people  made  such 
joy,  as  they  never  rejoiced  more  for  any  battle 
they  had  won  upon  tibeir  enemies,  they  were  so 
brave  and  lively,  and  went  home  so  jocundly 
from  the  assembly,  for  triumph  of  this  sentence. 
The  senate  again,  in  contrary  manner,  were  as  sad 
and  heavy,  repenting  themselves  beyond  measure 
that  they  had  not  rather  determined  to  have 
done  and  suffered  anything  whatsoever,  before 
the  common  people  should  so  arrogantly  and  out- 
rageously have  abused  their  authority." 
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[Roman  Highway  on  the  Banks  of  the  Tiber.  J 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  1—The  same.    Be/ore  a  Gate  of  the 
City, 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Voltjmnia,  Viroilia,  Me- 
NEKius,  CoMiNius,  and  teveral  young  Patri- 
ciaDS. 

Cor,  Come,  leave  your  tears;*  a  brief  farewell : 

— the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  used 
To  say,  extremity*  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
That  common  chances  conmion  men  could  bear; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning :  you  were  used  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  that  conn'd  them. 

*  Bxtremilf.  So  the  second  folio;  the  first  exlremiUe$. 
This  correction  of  what  we  chII  the  false  grammar,  in  an 
edition  published  so  soon  after  the  original,  ought  perhaps 
to  be  adopted  in  a  modem  text. 


Vir.  0  heavens  I  0  heavens ! 
Cor.  Nay,  I  prithee,  woman,— 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades 
in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor,  What,  what,  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'ctwhtn  I  am  lack'd.    Nay,  mother, 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to 

say. 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.---Cominius, 
Droop  not ;    adieu ! — Farewell,  my  wife  I    my 

mother ! 
I  '11  do  well  yet. — ^Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man 's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime 

general, 
I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  liast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'ning  spectacles;  tell  these  sad  wo- 
men, 
'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
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Act  IV.] 


COmOLANUS. 


[ScEKi:  II. 


As  't  is  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot 

WeU 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace :  and 
Believe 't  not  lightly,  (though  I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen^ 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk*d  of   more  than  seen,) 

your  son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  »>  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while :  Determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  *  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Chr.  0  the  gods ! 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  ^ith 
thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of 

US, 

And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
0*er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : — 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  Mends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.    I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
^ear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That 's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let 's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I  *d  with  Ihee  every  foot ! 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand. 

Come.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— The  same.    A  Street  near  the 
Gate. 

Enter  SiciNios,  Brutus,  and  an  JEdile. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home ;  he's  gone,  and  we '11 
no  further. — 
The  nobility  are  vex*d,  who,  wc  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behcdf  . 


•  The  fen  is  the  pestilential  abode  of  the  "  lonely  dragon/' 
which  he  makes  "  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen." 

b  First— in  the  sense  of  noblest. 

c  Rxposmre.    The  original  has  ejcpotture;  but  we  think 
with  Steevens  that  this  i:i  a  typographical  error,  and  correct 
it  accordingly,  after  Rowe. 
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£ru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power, 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

[Exit  jEdile. 

Enter  Volumnia,  Virqilia,  and  Menenius. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

Sic.  They  say  she 's  mad. 

Era.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Fot.  O,  you're  well  met :  The  hoarded  plague 
o'  the  gods 
Requite  your  love ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace !  be  not  so  loud. 

Fot.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — ^Will  you  be 
gone?  [To  Brutus. 

Fir.  You  shall  stay  too :  ^To  SiciN.]  I  would 
I  had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ?  * 

Fot.  Ay,  fool:   Is  that  a  shame?— Note  but 
this  fool. — 
Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?  Hadst  thou  foxship 
To  i)anish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Ttian  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  0  blessed  heavens ! 

Fot.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise 
words ; 
And  for  Rome's  good.— I'll  tell  thee  what;— 

Yet  go:— 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too :— I  would  my  son. 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then? 

rir.  What  then? 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Fol.  Bastards,  and  all — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for 
Rome! 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace ! 

Sic,  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country. 
As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Era.  I  would  he  had. 

•  Mankind.  Sidnius  asks  insultingly  whether  Volumn'.i 
is  mankind— a  woman  with  the  roughness  of  a  man  f  SUak- 
spere,  in  A  Winter's  Tale,  uses  the  terra  "  mankind  witch." 
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Act  IV.] 


COEIOLANUS. 


[SCBMXt  III.,  IV. 


Vol.  I  would  he  had !    'T  was  you  incensed 
the  rabble : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru,  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  yon  gone : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.    Ere  you  go,  hear 

this; 
As  £ar  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Borne,  so  far  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  yon  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru,  Well,  well,  we*ll  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you.— 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do> 

[Sxeunl  Tribunes. 
But  to  confirm  my  cnrses !  Could  I  meet  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't 

Men,  You  have  told  them  home, 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.    You'll  sup 
with  me  P 

Vol,  Anger  *s  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself> 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let 's 

.go; 

Leave  this  faint  pnling,  and  lament  as  I  do> 
In  anger,  Juno-like.    Come>  come,  come. 
Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie !  lExeutU. 


SCENE  m.—A  Eigh¥>ay  betieeea  Rome  and 
Antium. 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Yolce,  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  yoa  weD,  sir,  and  you  know  me : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vole,  it  is  so,  8i(:  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

B^m.  I  am  a  Roman;  and  my  services  are, 
as  you  are,  against  them :  Know  yon  me  yet  P 

Vole.  NicanorP  No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vole.  You  had  more  beard  when  I  last  saw 
you,  but  your  favour  is  well  appeared*  by  your 
tongue.  What 's  the  news  in  Rome  P  I  have  a 
note  from  the  Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out 
there :  You  have  well  saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom,  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  in- 
surrections: the  people  against  the  senators, 
patricians,  and  nobles. 

Vole.  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended  then  P  Our  state 
thinks  not  so ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  pre- 

*  Well  appeared— rtndenA  apparent. 
TRAGBDIE8.— Vol.  II.         O 


paration,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the 
heat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  no- 
bles receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that 
worthy  Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  right  apt- 
ness to  take  all  power  from  the  people,  and  to 
pluck  from  them  their  tribunes  for  ever.  This 
lies  glowing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost  ma- 
ture for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vole.  Coriolanus  banished  P 

Ram.  Banished,  sir. 

Vole.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelli- 
gence, Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a 
man's  wife  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her 
husband.  Your  noble  Tullus  AoMua  will  ap- 
pear well  in  these  wars,  his  great  opposer,  Co- 
riolanus, being  now  in  no  request  of  his  country. 

Vole.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you:  You  have 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accom- 
pany you  home. 

Rom.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell 
you  most  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tend- 
ing to  the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you 
an  army  ready,  say  you  P 

Vole.  A  most  royal  one :  the  centurions,  and 
their  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the 
entertainment,*  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
warning. 

Rom.  1  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
and  am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in 
present  action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and 
most  glad  of  your  company. 

Vole.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have 
the  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.— Antium.  Before  Aufidius'*  Howe. 

Enter  CoRiOLAjiUS,  in  mean  apparel^  disguised 
atid  muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  thb  Antium :'  City, 
'T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop :  then  know  me 

not; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 

stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

*  In  the  entertainment-  under  engagement  for  pay. 
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Act  IV.] 


CORIOLANUa 


[SCCXB  V. 


at.  And  you. 

Cor,  Direct  me,  if  it  be  yotir  "will. 

Where  great  Aufldius  lies :  Is  he  in  Antium  P 

Git  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state. 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor,  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  P 

at  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you,  sir ;  farewell 

[Exit  Citizen. 
0,  world,  thy  slippery  turns !  Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose   bed,  whose  meal,   and 

exerdse. 
Are  still  together,  wbo,  twin,  as 't  were,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doi^  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  So,  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke 

their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends. 
And  interjoin  their  issues.    So  with  me : — 
My  birthplace  hate*  I,  and  my  love 's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — ^I'll  enter :  if  he  slay  me. 
He  does  fair  justice;  if  he  give  me  way, 
I  'U  do  his  country  service.  \ExU, 

SCENE  v.— TAtf  »am,    A  hall  in  Aufidius'* 
House, 

Music  toitkin.    Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine !  What  service  is 

here! 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  \ExU, 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv,  Where's  Cotus !  my  master  calls  for 

him. 
Cotus !  [Exit, 

Enter  Cobiolahus. 

Cor,  A  goodly  house :  The  feast  smeUs  well : 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv,  What  would  you  have,  friend  P  Whence 
are  you  P  Here 's  no  place  for  you :  Pray,  go  to 
the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment, 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

'  Hate.  The  original  has  have;  and  we  owe  the  Judici- 
ous correction  tc  CapelL 
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Re-enter  second  Seryant. 

2  Serv,  Whence  are  you,  sirP  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to 
such  companions  P  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor,  Away! 

2  Serv,  Away  P  Get  you  away. 
Cor,  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

Si  Serv,  Are  you  so  braveP  I'll  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 

Enier  a  third  Servant.    The  first  meets  him. 

3  Serv,  What  fellow 's  this  ? 

1  Serv,  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o'  the  house :  Prithee,  call 
my  master  to  him. 

3  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow? 
Pray  you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor,  Let  me  but  stand ;  I  will  not  hurt  your 
hearth. 

3  Serv,  What  are  you  ? 

Cor,  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station;  here's  no  place  for  you; 
pray  you,  avoid :  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go !  and  batten  on 
cold  bits.  \_Ptt8hes  him  away, 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not  P  Prithee,  tell  ray 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv,  And  I  shall  lExit. 

3  Sero.  Where  dwellest  thouP 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  P 

Cor.  Ay. 

dServ.  Where's  that  P 

Cor.  F  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows  P— What 
an  ass  it  is !— Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws 
too? 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv,  How,  sir  I  Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  P 

Cor.  Ay;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to 
meddle  with  thy  mistress:  Thou  prafst,  and 
prat'st ;  serve  with  thy  trencher,  hence ! 

[Beats  him  away,  ' 

Enter  AunDiiTS  and  the  second  Servant. 

Juf.  Where  is  this  fellow  P 
2  Serv.  Here,  sir ;  I  'd  have  beaten  him  like 
a  dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 
Juf.    Whence  com'st  thou?    what  wouldst 
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tbouP  Thy  name?  Why  speak'st  not?  Speak, 
man :  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Cor,  If,  Tollns,  \unmuffl%ng\  not   yet   thou 

knoVst  me,  and,  seeing  me,  dost  not  think  me 

for  the  man  I  am,  necessity  commands  me  name 

myself. 

Auf,  What  is  thy  name  P        [Servants  retire. 

Cor,  A  name   nnmnsical    to  the  Yolscians' 

ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf,  Say,  what 's  thy  name  P 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 

Bears  a  command  in  *t ;  though  thy  tackle 's  torn, 

Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel* :  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown:     Know'st 

thou  me  yet  ? 
Anf,  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  P 
Cor,  My  name  is  Cains  Marcius,  who  hath 

done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus :  The  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  Ax)ps  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  maHce  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me :  only  that  name 

remains; 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Eome.    Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth :  Not  out  of 

hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  fiill  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  1  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  *  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particidar  wrongs,  and  stop  those 

maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.^    But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more 

fortunes 
Thou  art  tir*d,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 


■  Wre  k — revenge. 


b  Vtkier  /lend*— fiendi  below. 
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Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  mali(M : 
Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool ; 
Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  tuns    of  blood   out  of   thy  country's 

breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf,  0  Marcius,  Marcius ! 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from 

my  heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.    If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  *  *T  is  true,'  I  'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters  I    Here  I 

clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.    Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.    Why,  thou  Mars!  I 

tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  un  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn. 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't:  Thou  hast  beat  me 

out* 
Twelve  several  tunes,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me : 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  Sleep, 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'd  half,  dead  with  nothing.    Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish*  d,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'erbcat.    0,  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories. 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor,  You  bless  me,  gods ! 

At(f,  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 

have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The    one    half  of   my    commission;    and   set 

down, — 


'  0»<— complete. 
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As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine 

own  ways : 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Bx)me, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.    But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those  that  shall 
Say,  Yea,  to  thy  desires.  A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  that  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was    much.    Your   hand! 

Most  welcome ! 
lExeunl  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

1  Serv,  [Advancing,]  Here 's  a  strange  alter- 
ation ! 

2  Sero.  By  my  hand  I  had  thought  to  have 
strucken  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind 
gave  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  bim. 

1  Serv,  What  an  arm  he  has  1  He  turned 
me  about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one 
would  set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv,  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there 
was  something  in  him:  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of 
face,  methought, — ^I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv,  He  had  so ;  looking  as  it  were,— 
'Would  I  were  hanged  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

3  Serv»  So  did  I,  I  *11  be  sworn :  he  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv,  WhoP  my  master  P 

1  Serv,  Nay,  it  *s  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv,  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv,  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how 
to  say  that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town  our  gene- 
ral is  excellent. 

1  Serv,  Aj,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant* 

3  Serv.  0,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news  j  news, 
you  rascals ! 

1^2  Serv.  What,  what,  what  ?  let 's  par- 
take. 

3  Serv,  I  would  not  be  a  Eoman,  of  all  na- 
tions ;  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1^2  Serv,  Wherefore  P  wherefore  P 

3  Serv,  Why,  here 's  he  that  was  wont  to 
thwack  OUT  general, — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  gene- 
ralP 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say  thwack  our  general : 
but  he  was  always  good  enongh  for  him. 
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2  Serv,  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends : 
he  was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  1  have  heard  him 
say  so  himself. 

1  Serv,  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
say  the  truth  on 't :  before  Corioli  he  scotched 
him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv,  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serve,  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within, 
as  if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars  :  set  at  upper 
end  o'  the  table :  no  question  asked  him  by  any 
of  the  senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him : 
Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ; 
sanctifies  himself  with 's  hand,  and  turns  up  the 
white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bot- 
tom of  the  news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the 
middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yester- 
day ;  for  the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and 
grant  of  the  whole  table.  He  '11  go,  he  says, 
and  sowle*  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears : 
He  will  mow  all  down  before  him,  and  leave 
his  passage  polled.** 

2  Serv,  And  he 's  as  like  to  do 't  as  any  man 
I  can  imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do 't  ?  he  will  do  *t :  For,  look  you, 
sir,  he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which 
friends,  sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you, 
sir)  show  themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his  friends 
whilst  he  *s  in  directitude.*  y 

1  Serv,  Directitude !  what's  that  P    V 
3  S'rv,  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest\ 
up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of 
their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel 
all  with  him. 

1  Serv,  But  when  goes  this  forward  P 

3  Serv,  To-morrow ;  to-day ;  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon  • 
't  is,  as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be 
executed  ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv,  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds 
peace  as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it 's  sprightly, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a 
very  apoplexy,  lethargy;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible ;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children 
than  war 's  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'T  is  so :  and  as  war,  in  some  sort, 


»  Sowle — ^a  provincial  word  for  pull  out. 

b  Po//«/— cleared. 

c  Directitude.  Malone  would  read  diteredilude.  He 
thinks  the  servant  was  not  meant  to  talk  absolute  non- 
sense. Why  then  does  the  other  servant  ask  the  meaning 
of  the  fine  word  t 
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may  be  said  to  be  a  ravisber,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cackolds. 

1  Serv,  Aj,  and  it  makes  men  bate  one  an- 
other. 

3  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need 
one  another.  The  wars  for  my  money.  I 
hope  to  see  Eomans  as  cheap  as  Yolscians. 
They  are  rising,  they  are  rising. 

JiU,  In,  in,  in,  in  I  \_EjceuHt. 

SCEN  E  VI.— Rome.    A  public  Place, 
Enler  SicnJius  and  Bbutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we 

fear  him; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o*  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.    Here  do  we  make  his 

friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well;   who  rather 

had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by 't,  beheld* 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Mbnihius. 

Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.  Is  this 
Menenius  ? 

Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he:  0,  he  is  grown  most 
kind  of  late.    Hail,  sir !  ♦ 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both  ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  missed 
but  with  his  friends;  the  commonwealth  doth 
stand;  and  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry 
at  it. 

Men.  All 's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if  he  could  have  temporised. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  P 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing;  his  mother  and 
his  wife  hear  nothing  from  him.^ 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Citizens. 

Cil.  The  gods  preserve  you  both ! 

Sic.  Gk>od-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  Good-e'en  to  you  all,  good-e'en  to  you 

all. 
1  at.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on 

our  knees, 
Are  bound  \jo  pray  for  you  both. 


»  Beheld.  The  original  haa  behold,  which  is  retained  in 
most  modern  editioni;  but  we  should  certainly  read  would 
behold,  or  had  beheld. 

b  We  print  this  dialogue  In  prose,  as  in  the  original. 
It  is  ordinarily  printed  as  ten  lines  of  blank  verse,  after 
Capell. 


Sic.  Live,  and  thrive ! 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours :  We  wish'd 
Coriolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

at.  Now  the  gods  keep  you ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeitnt  Citizens. 
Sic.    This  is  a   happier  and    more    comely 
time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets. 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bnt.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i*  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
Overcome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  think* 

ing, 
Self-lonng, — 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne. 

Without  assistance. 
Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamenfA- 
tion. 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 
Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and 
Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  iEdile. 

^d.  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports,  the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men,  'Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  bam'shment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  agam  into  the  world. 
Which  were  insheU*d  when  Marcius  stood  f«r 

Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you  of  Marcius  P 

Bru.  (5o  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd* — It  can- 
not be 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.    But  reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  informa- 
tion, 
.And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me  -. 

I  know  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are 
going 
All  to  the  senate-house :  some  news  is  come  * 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic,  'Tis  this  slave;— 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes :— his  rais- 
ing! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded;  and  more, 
lllore  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic,  What  more  fearful  P 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads   a  power  'gainst 

Eome; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic,  This  is  most  likely ! 

.  Bnt,  Eab'd  only  that  the  weaker  sort  may 

wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on  *t 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone,^ 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess,  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate; 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aiifidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already, 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and 

took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cokinius. 

Com.,  0,  you  have  made  good  work ! 
Men.  What  news?  what  news P 

Com,  You  have   holp  to   ravish   your   own 
daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishouour'd  to  your  noses ; — 
Men.  What 's  the  news  P  what  s  the  news  P 
Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement; 
and 


•  CosM.  The  original  hM  conUmg.  The  alteration  to 
oom€  was  by  Rowe,  which  we  adopt,  in  common  with  other 
reoent  editors.  Yet  we  unwillingly  give  up  coining.  The 
reader  will  remember  Mr.  Campbell's  fine  image— 

**  Coming  erenta  east  tlieir  shadows  before.** 

to  Jiojitf— be  reconciled--ai  one. 
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Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news  P — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me:--Pray, 

your  news  P 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Voicians, — 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than'nature. 
That   shapes   man   better:    and   they   follow 

him. 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
I'han  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men,  You  have  macle  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron-men;  you  that  stood  so 

much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters ! 

Com.  He'll   shake  your  Rome   about  your 
ears. 

Men,  As  Hercules  did  shake  down  mellow 
fruit: 
You  have  made  fair  work ! 

Bru,       .  But  is  this  true,  sirP 

Com,  Ay;  and  you  11  look  pale 
Before  you  find  it  other.    All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and^  who  resist, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Who  is 't  can  blame 

himP 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  fmd  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  aU  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  itP 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  friends,  if 

they 
Should  say,  *Be  good  to  Rome,'  they  charg'd 

him  even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate, 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men,  'T is  true: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "Beseech  you,  cease.*— You  have  made 

fair  hands. 
You  and  your  crafts !  you  have  crafted  fair ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trethbling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not  we  brought  it 

Men.  How!  Was  it  we?  We  lov'd  him;  but, 
like  beasts. 
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[SCEKS  VII. 


And  oowardfy  nobles,  gave  way  nnto  your 

clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  dij. 

Com.  But,  I  fear, 

They  11  roar  him  in  again.    Tullus  AuMus, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer  :~Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

EiUer  a  troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  P — ^Tou  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting 
At  Goriohmus'  exile.    Now  he 's  coming  j 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip;  as  many  cox- 
combs 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down. 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.    *T  is  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  bum  us  aU  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

at,  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  CU.  For  mine  own  part. 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said 't  was  pity. 

2  at  And  so  did  I. 

3  (Hi.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  sa/  the  truth, 
so  did  very  many  of  us :  That  we  did  we  did  for 
the  best ;  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to 
his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  wiU. 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 
Men.  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry ! — Shall  us  to  the 
Capitol  P 
Com.  O,  ay;  what  else P 

{Exeunt  Com.  and  Men. 
8ie.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dis- 
may'd. 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.    Go  home. 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  at.  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come,  masters, 
let's  home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i*the  wrong 
when  we  banished  him. 

2  at.  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let 's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sie.  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol;— 'Would  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  I 
Sic,  Phty,  let  us  go. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  Vn.— ui  Camp;  at  a  smalt  dutance 
^owRome. 

Enter  Atjtidius  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Auf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Eoman  P 

Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in  him ; 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  are  darkened  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf.  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.    He  bears  himself  more  proudlier. 
Even  to  ray  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that 's  no  changeling ;  andT  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

(I  mean,  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him :  but  either  had 

borne 
The  action  of  yourself,  or  else  to  him 
Had  left  it  solely. 

Auf  I  understand  thee  well;   and  be  thou 
sure. 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows 

not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.    Although  it 


And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 

To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly. 

And  shows  good  husbandly  for  the  Yolcian 

state; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Ueu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll 
carry  Eome  P 

Auf  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down; 
And  the  nobility  of  Home  are  his : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.    I  think  he  '11  be  to  Borne, 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.*    First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them;  but  he  could  not 

*  The  force  and  propriety  of  this  image  wUl  be  Men  ftoro 
the  following  extract  mm  Diayton'a  *  Pol  jolbion,'  deacrit 
ing  the  osprey,  according  to  the  popular  notion  :— 
"  The  o^pref/t  oft  here  seen,  though  aeldom  here  it  breads, 
Which  over  them  the;l«A  no  sooner  doth  espy. 
But,  betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy. 
Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they  saw. 
They  at  hia  pleasure  lie  to  stuff  his  gluttonous  maw." 
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CORIOLANUS. 


[SCfrWK   VII. 


Carry  his  honours  even :  whether  't  was  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment. 
To  fall  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  command- 
ing peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controll'd  the  war ;  but  one  of  these 
(As  he  bath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all. 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him)  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :  But  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.    So  our  virtues 
Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 


Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 

Rights  by  rights  fouler,*  strength  by  strengths  do 

faU. 
Come,  let 's  away.    When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou  art  poorest  of  all;  then  shortly  art  thou 

mine.  [Es^euni. 


^Fouler.  So  the  original.  Mmlone  tvhatitntta  founder ; 
and  the  emendation  hai  provo)ied  three  pages  of  .oontroTeny 
amongst  the  eoromentaton.  We  may  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  expression  if  we  substitute  the  opposite 
epithet,  fairer.  As  it  is,  the  lesser  rights  drive  out  the 
greater— the  fairer  rights  foil  through  the  foulpr.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  fouler  is  not 
used  in  the  sense  of  n^ore  polluted ;  we  have, 

"  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end." 


[Ancient  Arch  on  Road  leading  into  Rome.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OE  ACT  IV. 


*  Scene  I. — "  Come,  leave  your  tears." 

'  The  departure  of  Coriolanus  from  Rome  is  thus 
described  by  Plutarch  : — 

"  WhcA  he  waa  come  home  to  his  house  again, 
and  had  taken  his  leave  of  his  mother  and  wife, 
finding  them  weeping  and  striking  out  for  sorrow, 
and  had  also  comforted  and  persuaded  them  to  be 
content  with  his  chance,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  gate  of  the  city,  accompanied  with  a  great 
number  of  patricians  that  brought  him  thither, 
from  whence  he  went  on  his  way  with  three  or 
four  of  his  friends  only,  taking  nothing  with  him, 
nor  requesting  anything  of  any  man.  So  he 
remained  a  few  days  in  the  country  at  his  houses, 
turm oiled  with  sundry  sorts  and  kinds  of  thoughts, 
such  as  the  fire  of  his  choler  did  stir  up." 

'  ScEWB  IV.~"  A  goodly  city  U  this  Antium.:* 
The  entry  of  Coriolanus  into  the  "  enemy  city," 
and  the  interview  between  the  two  rival  captains, 
is  most  graphically  told  by  Plutarch.  Shakspere 
has  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  working  up  the 
scene,  and  yet  has  kept  to  the  original  with 
wonderful  exactness : — 

"  It  was  even  twilight  when  he  entered  the  city 


of  Antinm,  and  many  people  met  him  in  the 
streets,  but  no  man  knew  him.  So  he  went 
directly  to  TuUus  Aufidius'  house ;  and  when  he 
came  thither  he  got  him  up  straight  to  the  chimney- 
hearth,  and  sat  him  down,  and  spake  not  a  word 
to  any  man,  his  face  all  muffled  over.  They  of 
the  house,  spying  him,  wondered  what  he  should 
be,  and  yet  they  durst  not  bid  him  rise.  For  ill- 
favouredly  muffled  and  disguised  as  he  was,  yet 
there  appeared  a  certain  majesty  in  his  countenance 
and  in  his  silence :  whereupon  they  went  to  TuUus, 
who  was  at  supper,  to  tell  him  of  the  strange  dis- 
guising of  this  man.  Tullus  rose  presently  from 
the  board,  and,  coming  towards  him,  asked  him 
what  he  was,  and  wherefore^he  came.  Then  Martins 
unmuffled  himself,  and  after  he  had  paused  awhile, 
making  no  answer,  he  said  unto  him — If  thou 
knowest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and,  seeing  me,  dost 
not  perhaps  believe  me  to  be  the  man  I  am  indeed, 
I  must  of  necessity  betray  myself  to  be  that  I  am. 
I  am  Caius  Martins,  who  hath  done  to  thyself 
pai'ticularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices  generally,  great 
hurt  and  mischief,  which  I  cannot  deny  for  my 
surname  of  Coriolanus  that  I  bear:  for  I  never 
had  other  benefit  nor  recompense  of  the  true  and 
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painful  service  I  have  done,  and  the  extreme 
dangers  I  have  been  in,  but  this  only  surname, 
a  good  memory  and  witness  of  the  malice  and 
displeasure  thou  shouldst  bear  me.  Indeed  the 
name  only  remaineth  with  me :  for  the  rest,  the 
envy  and  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Rome  have 
taken  from  me,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  dastardly 
nobility  and  magistrates,  who  have  forsaken  me, 
and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  people.  This 
extremity  hath  now  driven  me  to  come  as  a  poor 
suitor  to  take  thy  chimney-hearth,not  of  any  hope 
I  have  to  save  my  life  thereby, — for  if  I  had  feared 
death  I  would  not  have  come  hither  to  have  put 
myself  in  hazard, — but  pricked  forward  with  desire 
to  be  revenged  of  them  that  thus  have  banished 
me,  which  now  I  do  begin,  in  putting  my  person 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Wherefore,  if 
thou  hast  any  heart  to  be  wreaked  of  the  injuries 
thy  enemies  have  done  thee,  speed  thee  now,  and 
let  my  misery  serve  thy  turn,  and  so  use  it  as  my 


service  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  Voices :  promising 
thee  that  I  will  fight  with  better  good  will  for  all 
you,  than  I  did  when  I  was  against  you,  knowing 
that  they  6ght  more  valiantly  who  know  the  force 
of  the  enemy,  than  such  as  have  never  proved  it. 
And  if  it  be  so  that  thou  dare  not,  and  that  thoa 
art  weaiy  to  prove  fortune  any  more,  then  I  am 
also  weary  to  live  any  longer.  And  it  were  no 
wisdom  in  thee  to  save  the  life  of  him  who  hath 
been  heretofore  thy  mortal  enemy,  and  whose 
service  now  can  nothing  help  nor  pleasure  thee. 
Tullus,  hearing  what  he  said,  was  a  marvellous 
glad  man,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said 
unto  him— Stand  up,  0  Martins,  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  in  proffering  thyself  unto  us  thou  doest 
us  great  honour :  and  by  this  means  thou  mayest 
hope  also  of  greater  things  at  all  the  Voices'  huids. 
So  he  feasted  him  for  that  time,  and  entertuned 
him  in  the  honourablest  manner  he  could.** 
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[I'ubl  c  Place  In  Komc] 


ACT  V. 


S(;ENE  L—Rome.    A  public  Place, 


EtUer  Menenius,  Cominius,  Sicniius,  BetjtuS;^  ^e  ^as  a  tind  of  nothing,  titleless. 


and  others. 

Men,  No,  I  '11  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  hath 
said 
Which  was  sometime  his  general;   who  lov'd 

him 
In  a  most  dear  particolar.    He  call'd  me  father : 
But  what  0 '  that  P  Go,  you  that  banish'd  him ; 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee* 
The  way  into  his  mercy :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
To  hear  Cominius  spetdc,  I'll  keep  at  home. 
Com,  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me.^ 
Mm.  Do  you  hear  P 

Cbm,  Tet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  mj 
name: 
I  urg'd  our  old  acquidntance,  and  the  drops 

•  Knee,    So  the  original.    The  lecond  folio,  which  has 
heen  followed  in  ail  other  editions,  has  the  less  expressive 
verb  kneel.    Shaksftere  uses  knee  as  a  verb  in  Lear  :— 
••  To  knee  his  throne."' 


That  we  have  bled  together.    Goriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbad  all  names ; 


Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  the  Are 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men,     Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work ; 
A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd  for  Bx)me, 
To  make  coals  cheap :  A  noble  memory ! 

C!om,  1  minded   him  how   royal   'twas    to 
pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected :  He  replied. 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd. 

Men,  Very  well; 

Could  he  say  less  P 

Com.  1  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  mus^  chaff :  He  said,  't  was  folly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  P 
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I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child. 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains : 
You  are  the  masty  chaff ;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic,  Nay,  pray  be  patient :  If  you  refuse  your 
aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.    But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good 

tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men,  No;  1*11  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

MeH,  What  should  I  do? 

Bru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Home,  towards  Marcius. 

Men,  Well,  and  say  that  Marcius  return  me, 
As  Comihius  b  retum'd,  unheard ;  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?  Say 't  be  so  P 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Borne,  after  the 

measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I  *ll  undertake  it : 

I  think  he  *11  hear  me.    Yet,  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well :  he  had  not  din'd : 
The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff *d 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
*  Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore  I  *11  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru,  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kind- 
ness. 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men,  Good  faith,  J  *11  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.    I  shall  ere  long  have  know- 
ledge 
Of  ray  success.  [Kcil. 

Com.  He  '11  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  •  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  't  would  bum  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.    I  kneel 'd  before  him  ; 
*T  was  very  faintly  he  said, '  Rise ;'  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand :  What  he  would 

do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me, — what  he  would 
not; 
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Boimd  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions  :* 

So  that  all  hope  is  vain. 

Unless**  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife; 

Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 

For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's 

hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— ^»  advanced  Post  of  the  Volcian 
Camp  before  Rome.     The  Guard  at  their  stations. 

Enter  to  them  Menenius. 

1  0.  Stay :  Whence  are  you  ?• 

9  O,  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men.  You  guard  like  men;  'tis  well:  But, 
by  your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Corioknus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return 

our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with 

lire,  before 
You  'II  speak  with  Ck)riolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots**  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears:   it  is  Me- 
nenius. 
1  G.  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your 
name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  1  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  gener^  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have 

read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply  amplified ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that 

verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 

»  The  commentators  suspect  some  omission  here ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  they  have  mistaken  the  passage.  They 
conceive  that  "  what  he  would  not "  is  the  matter  especially 
"bound  with  an  oath."  Coriolanus  sends  "in  writing" 
both  "  what  he  would  do*'  and  "  what  he  would  not; "  and, 
in  justificAtion  of  the  harshness  of  his  demands,  he  adds  that 
he  is  "  bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions,"— 
that  is,  to  make  his  sole  law  the  "  conditions  "  in  which  he 
had  become  placed— his  duty  to  the  Volscians;— to  yield 
himself  lip  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  those  "  conditions." 

b  Unless  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  except:  We  hare  no 
hope  except  his  noble  mother,  &c. 

c  Lots  are  the  whole  number  of  tickets  in  alnttery ;  blanhi 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  number. 
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I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his 

praise 
Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing:   therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  6^.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies 
in  his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your 
own,  you  should  not  pass  here:  no,  though  it 
were  as  virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  chastely.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

Men.  Prithee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of 
your  general. 

%  G,  Howsoever  you  have  been  hb  liar,  (as 
you  say  you  have,)  I  am  one  that)  telling  true 
under  him,  must  say  you  cannot  pass.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

Meti.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  teU  P  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

1  G.  You  are  a  Boman,  are  you  P 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Bx)me,  as  he 
does.  •  Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out 
your  gates  the  very  defender  of  them,  and  in  a 
violent  popular  ignorance  given  your  enemy 
your  shield,  think  to  front  his  revenges  with 
the  easy  groans  of  old  women,  the  virginal 
palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied 
intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant  as  you 
seem  to  beP  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the 
intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breath  as  this  P  No,  you  are 
deceived:  therefore,  back  to  Kome,  and  pre- 
pare for  your  execution :  you  are  condemned ; 
our  genenil  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and 
pardon. 

Men,  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were 
here,  he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G,  Come,  my  captam  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back, 
I  say ;  go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half ^pint  of  blood ; 
— ^back, — ihsX  's  the  utmost  of  your  having  ;— 
back. 

Men,  Nay,  but  feUow,  fellow, — 

Enter  Coriolakus  and  Aupidius. 

CJor,  What's  the  matter  P 

Men,  Now,  you  companion,  I  *11  say  an  errand 
for  you ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  esti- 
mation ;  you  shall  perceive  that  a  jack  guardant 
cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus: 
guess,  but  by  my  entertainment  with  him,  if 
thou  stand'st  not  i'  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of 
some   death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  and 


crueller  in  suffering;  behold  now  presently, 
and  swoon  for  what's  to  come  upon  thee. — 
The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy 
particular  prosperity>  and  love  thee  no  worse 
than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does!  0,  my 
son  I  my  son !  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us ; 
look  thee>  heroes  water  to  quendi  it.  I  was 
hardly  moved  to  come  to  thee :  but  being  as- 
sured none  but  myself  could  move  thee,  J.  have 
been  blown  out  of  your  gates  with  sighs :  and 
conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome,  and  thy  peti- 
tionary countrymen.  The  good  gods  assuage 
thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of  it  upon  this 
varlet  here;  this  who,  like  a  block,  hath  de^ 
nied  my  access  to  thee. 
Cor.  Amaj  ! 
Men,  How !  away  P 
Cor,  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My 

affairs 
Are  servanted  to  others  :  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volcian  breasts.    That  we  have  been  fa* 

miliar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison  rather 
Than  pity   note  how   much.  —  Thei6fore>   be 

gone. 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.    Yet,  for  I  lovM 

thee. 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  Bake> 

[Gives  a  letter* 
And  would  have  sent  it.    Another  word^  Me* 

neniuB, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome :  yet  thou  behold^st — 
Auf,  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Atjpidius. 

1  G,  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  P 

2  G,  'T  is  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power  ; 
you  know  the  way  home  again. 

1  G,  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent*  for 
keeping  your  greatness  back  P 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to 
swoon? 

Men,  I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  your 
general :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce 
think  there's  any,  you  are  so  slight  He  that 
hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself,  fears  it  not  from 
another.  Let  your  general  do  his  worst.  For 
you,  be  that  you  are,  long ;  and  your  misery 
increase  with  your  age !  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
said  to.  Away !  [Exit. 

1  G,  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 
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[SCEKK   IIL 


2  0,  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  He 
is  the  roek>  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken. 

[ExeuiU. 

SCENE  IIT.— rA<f  tent  of  Coriolanns. 
Enter  CoaiOLAinJS,  AuFiDros,  and  others. 

Cor,  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Eome  to- 
morrow^ 
Set  down  our  host. — ^Mj  partner  in  this  action, 
You   most   report  to  the  Volcian  lords  how 

plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

Ton  have  respected;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Eome ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor,  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  cracked  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.    Their  latest  refoge 
Was  to  send  him ;  for  whose  old  love  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  offer'd 
The  firat  conditions  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only 
lliat  thought  he  could  do  more ;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  too :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — ^Ha !  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[Shout  mthin. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time 't  is  made  ?    I  will  not. — 

Enter  Viegiua,  Volumnia,  leading  young  Mab- 

cius,  Valeria,  and  Attendants. 
My  wife  comes  foremost;^  then  the  honour*d 

mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her'l)lood.  But  out,  affection ! 
An  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break  I 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. — 
What  is  that  curtsy  worth !  or  those  doves*  eyes. 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  !~I  melt,  and 

am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — ^My  mother 

bows; 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  suppUpation  nod :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  *  Deny  not.' — Let  the  Volsces 
Plough  Eome,  and  harrow  Italy :  I  '11  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 
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Fir.  Mj  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor,  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in 
Eome. 

Fir,  The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor,  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.    Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  *  Forgive  our  Eomans.' — 0,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear,  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd   it   e'er   since. — You  gods!    I 

prate,* 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsalnted :  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth ; 

IKneels, 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Fol.  0,  stand  up  bless'd ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Kneels. 

Cor.  What  is  this  P 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fleiy  sun ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Fol,  Thou  art  my  warrior ; 

I  holp**  to  frame  thee.    Do  you  know  this 
ladyP 

Cor,  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Eome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That 's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snoW, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  Dear  Valeria  I 

Fol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  mayst 

prove 
To  shame  invulnerable,  and  stick  i*  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea  mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Fol.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor,  That 's  my  brave  boy. 

Fol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

»  Prate.    The  original  has  prop.    We  owe  the  oorrecU9n 
to  Theobald, 
b  Holp.    In  the  original  hope.  Pope  made  the  conection. 
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Cor.  I  lieseedi  yon,  peace : 

Or,  if  you'd  nak,  remember  this  before, — 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  yon  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
AgBOR  with  Home's  mechanics : — ^Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  mmatoral :  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  reyenges  with 
Your  cddex  reasons. 

Fol.  O,  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  hare  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything ; 
Por  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask  but  that 
"Which  you  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  M  in  our  request,  the  blame 
Hay  hang  upon  your  hardness ;  therefore  hear 
us. 
Cor,  Aufidins,  and  you  Yolsoes,  mark;   for 
we'U 
Hear  nought  from  Bx>me  in  private. — ^Your  re- 
quest? 
Fol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 
raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thy- 
self 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither:  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow; 
Makmg  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.    And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity 's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy :  For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound;   togetiicr  with   thy 

victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?  Alack !  or  we  must 

lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse;  or  else  thy  per- 
son. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.    We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win :   for  either 

thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.    For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 


These  wars  determine:*  if  I  cannot  persuade 

thee 
Aather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's 

womb. 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Fir.  Ay,  and  mine,* 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your 

name 
Living  to  time. 

^oy.  A'  shall  not  tread  on  me ; 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,. but  then  I'll 

fight. 
Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Bequires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Bisin^. 

Fol,  Nay,  go  not  ^m  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  con- 
demn us. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  No ;  our  suit 
Is  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 
May  say,  'This  mertgr  we  have  show'd;'  the 

Bomans, 
'This  we  receiv'd ; '  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  *  Be  bless'd 
For  making  up  this  peace!'    Thou  know'st, 

great  son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain;  but  this  certain. 
That  if  thou  conquer  Bome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ,— 'The  man  was 

noble. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy'd  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorr'd.*  Speak  to  me,  ^on: 
Thou  hast  affect^  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not 

speakP 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  vnx)ngs  ?— Daughter,8peak  you: 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.    Speak  thou, 

boy: 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — ^There  is  no  man  in  the 

world 


»  Delermine—eome  to  an  end. 
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More  bound  to  his  motlier ;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate. 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.    Thou  hast  never  in  thy 

life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtsey ; 
When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.    Say,  my  request  *s  unjust, 
'  And  spurn  me  back :  But,  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague 

thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,   ladies!    let   us   shame  him   with  our 

knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.    Down :  An  end ; 
This  is  the  last :— So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold 

us : 
This  boy>  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have, 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  *t. — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  And  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance : — ^Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire, 
And  then  I  *11  speak  a  little. 
.     Cor.  0  mother,  mother ! 

\fiolding  Voltjmnia  hy  the  hands,  silent. 
What  have  you  done  P  Behold,  the  heavens  do 

ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.    0  my  mother,  mother !  O ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Bome  : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  i^  O,  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevaild, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But,  let  it  come ; — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Au- 
fidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  P  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  P 
Auf.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 
Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn  you  were  : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.    But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you  '11  make,  advise  me :   for  my 

part, 
I  '11  not  to  Rome,  I  '11  back  with  you ;  and  pray 

you, 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause.— 0  mother !  wife ! 
Auf.  I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and 

thy  honour 
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At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  1  '11  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  \A8ide. 

[The  Ladies  nuike  signs  to  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by; 

[To  VOLTJMNIA,  ViRGILIA,  ^C. 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.    Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exevni. 

SCENE  IV.— Rome.    A  public  Place. 

Enter  Meukjuivb  and^Sicivivs. 

Mm.  See  you  yond*  coign  o'  the  Capitol ; 
yond*  comer -stone  P 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  thatP 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it 
with  your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  pre- 
vail with  him.  But  I  say  there  is  no  hope  in 't ; 
our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execu- 
tion. 

Sic.  Is 't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  P 

"Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and 
a  butterfly;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub. 
Tliis  Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he 
has  wings ;  he  *s  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  deariy. 

Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remem- 
bers his  mother  now.  than  an  eight  year  old 
horse.  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes. 
AVhen  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and 
the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is 
able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like  a 
knell,  and  his  hum  b  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his 
state,  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander.  What  he 
bids  be  done  is  finished  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven 
to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  1  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark 
what  mercy  his  mother  sliall  bring  from  him: 
There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is 
milk  in  a  male  tiger ;  that  shall  our  poor  city 
find :  and  all  this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us  1 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  bwiished  him  we 
respected  not  them :  and  he  returning  to  break 
our  necks,  they  respect  not  us. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house ; 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Bx)man  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They'll  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sui.  What's  the  news? 

Mess,  Good  news,  good  news:— The  kdies 
have  prevail'd. 
The  Yolcians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
Ko,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  trueP  is  it  most  certain? 

Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt 

of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.    Why, 
hark  you ! 
[Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded,  and  drums 
beateuy  all  together.    Shouting  also  within. 
The,  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.    Hark  you ! 

[Shouting  again. 
Men.  This  is  good  news : 

I  wDl  go  meet  the  ladies.    This  Yolumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes  such  as  you 
A  sea  and  land  full :  Tou  have  pray'd  well  to- 
day; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.    Hark,  how  they  joy ! 
[Shouting  and  music. 
Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  their  tidings : 
next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 
Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 
Sic,  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  [Ooiftg, 

Enter   the   Ladies,   accompanied  by   Senators, 

Patricians,  and  People.    They  pass  over  the 

Stage, 

1  Sen,  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And  miJce  triumphant  fires;  strew  flowers  be- 
fore them : 

Traqbdies.— Vor*  II.        P 


Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother; 
Cry, — ^Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  !— 
All,  Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! 

[A  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets^ 
[Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Antium.    A  public  Place, 

Enter  Tullus  AunDiXTS,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Qo  tell  the  brds  of  the  city  I  am  here : 
Deliver  them  this  paper:  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.    Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words :  Dispatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  ^Aufidius* 

faction. 
Most  welcome ! 

1  Con,  How  is  it  with  our  general? 

Auf.  Even  sa 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con,  Most  noble  sir, 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we  'U  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf,  Sir,  I  cannot  teU ; 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con,   The   people   will   remain   uncertain 

whilst 
'T  wixt  you  there 's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of 

either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him,  admits 
A  good  construction.   I  rais'd  hhn,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  height- 

en'd, 
He  water'd  his  new  pkntswith  dews  of  fiattery. 
Seducing  so  my  friends :  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Auf.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of  : 

Being  banish'd  for 't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
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Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish, 
My  best  and  freshest  men;  served  his  design- 

ments 
In  mine  own  person ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame. 
Which  he  did  end  aU  his ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  bad  been  mercenary; 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it.    And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Eome ;  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoU  than  glory,^ 

Auf,  There  was  it ; — 

Por  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  npon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rhenm,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  be  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  oar  great  action :  Therefore  shall  be  die. 
And  I  'U  renew  me  in  bis  fall    But,  bark ! 

\Ptuim  and  trumpets  sound,  with  great 
shouts  of  the  people. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a 
post. 
And  bad  no  welcomes  bome ;  but  be  returns 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

3  Con*  And  patient  fools. 

Whose  children  be  bath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 

Ere  be  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  be  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.    When  he  lies  along. 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc*d  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  bis  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords,  You  are  most  welcome  bome. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it ; 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  youP 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  be  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines ;  but  there  to  end 
Wbere  be  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge ;  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yieldno^ — ^this  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches ;  you  shall  hear  him. 

"Enter  Coriolantjs,  with  drums  and  colours  ;  a 

crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 
Cor.  Hail,  lords !  I  am  retum'd  your  soldier;^ 
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No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.    You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.  Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

bome 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  tlurd  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made 

peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Ex)mans :  and  we  here  deliver. 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Bead  it  not,  noble  lords  ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  bath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor!— How  now  P— 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Maroius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf  Ay,  Marcius,  Cains  Marcius :  Dost  thou 
think 
I  '11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? 

You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betra/d  your  business,  and  given  up. 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Bome 
(I  say,  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war;  but  at  bis  nurse's  tears 
He  wbin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory ; 
That  pages  blusb'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou.  Mars  ? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears,— 

Cor.  Ha! 

Auf  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless   liar,  thou  bast  made  my 
heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it  Boy !  0  slave! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  't  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.    Your  judgments,  my 

grave  lords, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  bis  own  notion 
(Wbo  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  on  him,  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  bis  grave)  sball  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  bear  me  speak. 

Cor,  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsoes;  men  and  lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy !  False  bound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annab  true,  't  is  there. 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-oote,  I 
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Fluttered  yonr  Volsciana  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it.— Boy! 

Auf,  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Whidi  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  bragg^ 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  P 

Qm,  Let  him  die  for't. 

[^Several  speak  at  once, 

di.  [Speaking  promiscuously.]  Tear  him  to 
pieces,  do  it  presently.  He  kiUed  my  son ;— my 
daughter ; — ^He  kiU^  my  oousin  Marcus ;— He 
killed  my  father. — 

2  Lord,  Peace,  ho !— no  outrage ;— peace ! 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fiime  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  eartL    His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious*  hearing.— Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  0,  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword ! 

Auf,  Insolent  yillain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him! 

[AupiDius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and 
kill  Ck)BiOLAir[J8,  toho  falls,  and  Atth- 
Dius  stands  on  Mm, 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold ! 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord,  0  Tullus,— 

2  Lord,  Thou   hast   done   a   deed  whereat 

valour  wiU  weep. 

•  /MdMoMHudicial. 


3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — ^Masters  all, 
be  quiet ; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf,  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in 
this  rage, 
Proyok'd  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you  '11  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.    Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  celisure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body, 
And  mourn  you  for  him :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 

Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let 's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — ^Take  him  up : — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers;  I'U  be 

one.— 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — ^Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. 
Assist. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  the  body  of  Coeiolanus. 
A  dead  march  sounded. 
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(*  Pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach.'] 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  V. 


'  SoBinB  I. — **  He  would  not  teem  to  hnow  me." 

We  continue  our  extracts  from  North's  *  Plutarch  :* 
"  So  they  all  agreed  together  to  send  ambassadors 
unto  him,  to  let  him  understand  how  his  country- 
men did  call  him  home  again,  and  restored  him  to 
all  his  goods,  and  besought  him  to  deliver  them 
from  this  war.  The  ambassadors  that  were  sent 
were  Martius's  familiar  friends  and  acquaintance, 
who  looked  at  the  least  for  a  courteous  welcome  of 
him,  as  of  their  £Eimiliar  friend  and  kinsman.  How- 
beit  they  found  nothing  less ;  for,  at  their  coming, 
they  were  brought  through  the  camp  to  the  place 
where  he  was  set  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  a  mar- 
vellous and  an  unspeakable  majesty,  having  the 
chiefest  men  of  the  Voices  about  him  :  so  he  com- 
manded them  to  declare  openly  the  cause  of  their 
coming,  which  they  delivered  in  the  most  humble 
and  lowly  words  they  possibly  could  devise,  and 
with  all  modest  countenance  and  behaviour  agree- 
able to  the  same.  When  they  had  done  their  mes- 
sage, for  the  injury  they  had  done  him  he  answered 
them  very  hotly  and  in  great  chuler ;  but  as  general 
of  the  Voices,  he  willed  them  to  restore  unto  the 
Voices  all  their  lands  and  cities  they  had  taken 
from  them  in  former  wars ;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
should  give  them  the  like  honour  and  freedom  of 
Home  as  they  had  before  given  to  the  Latins.  For 
otherwise  they  had  no  other  mean  to  end  this  wars 
if  they  did  not  grant  these  honest  and  just  condi- 
tions of  peace.*' 
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2  ScEKZ  III. — "  My  wife  comes  foremott." 

"She  took  her  daughter-in-law,  and  Martius's 
children,  with  her,  and,  being  accompanied  with  all 
the  other  Roman  ladies,  they  went  in  troop  toge- 
ther unto  the  Voices*  camp ;  whom,  when  they  saw, 
they  of  themselves  did  both  pity  and  reverence  her, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  that  once 
durst  say  a  word  unto  her.  Now  was  Martins  set 
then  in  his  chair  of  state,  with  all  the  honours  of  a 
general,  and  when  he  had  spied  the  women  ooming 
afar  off,  he  marvelled  what  the  matter  meant;  but 
afterwards,  knowing  his  wife  which  came  foremost, 
he  determined  at  the  first  to  persist  in  his  obstinate 
and  infleidble  rancour.  But,  overcome  in  the  end 
with  natural  affection, and  being  altogether  altered 
to  see  them,  his  heart  would  not  serve  him  to  tarry 
their  coming  to  his  chair,  but,  coming  down  in  haste, 
he  went  to  meet  them,  and  first  he  kissed  his  mo- 
ther, and  embraced  her  a  pretty  while,  then  his 
wife  and  little  children ;  and  nature  so  wrought  with 
him  that  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  he  could 
not  keep  himself  from  making  much  of  them,  but 
yielded  to  the  affection  of  his  blood,  as  if  he  had 
been  violently  carried  with  the  fury  of  a  most  swift 
running  stream.  After  he  had  thus  lovingly  re- 
ceived them,  and  perceiving  that  his  mother  Vo« 
lumnia  would  begin  to  speak  to  him,  he  called  the 
chiefest  of  the  council  of  the  Voices  to  hear  what 
she  would  say.  Then  she  spake  in  this  sort : — *  If 
we  held  our  peace  (my  son),  and  determined  not  to 
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speak,  tlie  state  of  o\ir  poor  bodies,  and  present 
sight  of  our  raiment,  would  easily  betray  to  thee 
what  life  we  haye  led  at  home,  since  thy  exile  and 
abode  abroad ;  but  think  now  with  thyself,  how 
much  more  unfortunate  than  all  the  women  living 
we  are  come  hither,  considering  that  the  sight 
which  should  be  most  pleasant  to  all  other  to 
behold,  spiteful  Fortune  hath  made  most  fearful  to 
us ;  makuig  myself  to  see  my  son,  and  my  daughter 
here  her  husband,  besieging  the  walk  of  his  native 
country;  so  as  that  which  is  the  only  comfort  to 
all  other  in  their  adversity  and  misery,  to  pray  unto 
the  gods,  and  to  call  to  them  for  aid,  is  the  only 
thing  which  plungeth  us  into  most  deep  perplexity. 
For  we  cannot  (alas  !)  together  pray  both  for  vic- 
tory to  our  country,  and  for  safety  of  thy  life  also ; 
but  a  world  of  grievous  curses,  yea,  more  than  any 
mortal  enemy  can  heap  upon  us,  are  forcibly  wrap- 
ped up  in  our  prayers.  For  the  bitter  sop  of  most 
hard  choice  is  offered  thy  wife  and  children,  to 
for^o  one  of  the  two — either  to  lose  the  person 
of  thyself,  or  the  nurse  of  their  native  country. 
For  myself,  my  son,  I  am  determined  not  to  tarry 
till  fortune  hi  my  lifetime  do  make  an  end  of  this 
war.  For  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee  rather  to  do 
good  unto  both  parties,  than  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  the  one,  preferring  love  and  nature  before 
the  mAlice  and  calamity  of  wars,  thou  shalt  see, 
my  son,  and  trust  unto  it,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
march  forward  to  assault  thy  country,  but  thy 
foot  shall  tread  upon  thy  mother's  womb,  that 
brought  thee  first  into  this  world.  And  I  may  not 
defer  to  see  the  day,  either  that  my  son  be  led 
prisoner  in  triumph  by  his  natural  countrymen,  or 
that  he  himself  do  triumph  of  them  and  of  his 
natural  country.  For  if  it  were  so  that  my  request 
tended  to  save  thy  country  in  destroying  the 
Voices,  I  must  confess  thou  wouldst  hardly  and 
doubfiilly  resolve  on  that.  For  as  to  destroy  thy 
natural  country,  it  is  altogether  immeet  and  un- 
lawful ;  so  w^re  it  not  just,  and  less  honourable, 
to  betray  those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee.  But 
my  only  demand  consisteth  to  make  a  gaol-de- 
livery of  all  evils,  which  delivereth  equal  benefit 
and  safety  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  but  most 
honourable  for  the  Voices.  For  it  shall  appear 
that,  having  victoiy  in  their  hands,  they  have  of 
special  fiivour  granted  us  singular  graces,  peace, 
and  amity,  albeit  themselves  have  no  less  part  of 
both  than  we ;  of  which  good,  if  so  it  come  to 
passi,  thyself  is  the  only  author,  and  so  hast  thou 
the  only  honour.  But  if  it  faU,  and  fall  out  con- 
trary, thyself  alone  deservedly  shall  carry  the 
shameful  reproach  and  burden  of  either  par^ ;  so, 
though  the  end  of  war  be  uncertain,  yet  this  not- 
withstanding is  most  certain, — that,  if  it  be  thy 
chance  to  conquer,  this  benefit  shalt  thou  reap  of 
thy  goodly  conquest,  to  be  chronicled  the  plague 
and  destroyer  of  thy  country.  And  if  fortune 
overthrow  thee,  then  the  world  will  say,  that 
through  desire  to  revenge  thy  private  injuries,  thou 
hast  for  ever  undofte  thy  good  friends,  who  did 
most  lovingly  and  courteously  receive  thee.'^  Mar- 
tins gave  good  ear  unto  his  mother's  words,  without 
interrupting  her  speech  at  all,  and,  after  she  had 
said  what  she  would,  he  held  his  peace  a  pretty 
while,  and  answered  not  a  word.  Hereupon  she 
began  again  to  speak  unto  him,  and  said — *  l&j  son, 
why  dost  thou  not  answer  me  ?  dost  thou  thmk  it 


good  altogether  to  give  place  unto  thy  choler  and 
desire  of  revenge,  and  thinkest  thou  it  not  honesty 
for  thee  to  grant  thy  mother's  request  in  so  weighty 
a  cause  ?  dost  thou  take  it  honourable  for  a  noble 
man  to  remember  the  wrongs  and  injuries  done 
him,  and  dost  not,  in  like  case,  think  it  an  honest 
noble  man*s  part  to  be  thankful  for  the  goodness 
that  parents  do  show  to  their  children,  acknow- 
ledging the  duty  and  reverence  they  ought  to  bear 
unto  them  ?  No  man  living  is  more  bound  to  show 
himself  thankful  in  all  parts  and  respects  than 
thyself,  who  so  universally  showest  all  ingratitude. 
Moreover,  my  son,  thou  hast  sorely  taken  of  thy 
country,  exacting  grievous  payments  upon  them  in 
revenge  of  the  injuries  offered  thee ;  besides,  thou 
hast  not  hitherto  showed  thy  poor  mother  any 
courtesy,  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  honest,  but 
due  unto  me,  that,  without  compulsion,  I  should 
obtain  my  so  just  and  reasonable  request  of  thee. 
But  since  by  reason  I  cannot  persuade  .thee  to  it^ 
to  what  purpose  do  I  defer  my  last  hope  ?  *  And 
with  these  words,  herself,  his  wife  and  children,  fell 
down  upon  their  knees  before  him.  Martins,  seeing 
that,  could  refrain  no  longer,  but  went  straight 
and  lift  her  up,  crying  out,  '  Oh,  mother,  what  have 
you  done  to  me  ? '  And,  holding  her  hard  by  the 
right  hand, '  Oh,  mother,'  said  he,  *  you  have  won 
a  happy  victory  for  your  country,  but  mortal  and 
unhappy  for  your  son ;  for  I  see  myself  vanquished 
by  you  alone.'  These  words  being  spoken  openly, 
he  spake  a  little  apart  vrith  his  mother  and  wife, 
and  then  let  them  return  again  to  Rome,  for  so 
they  did  request  him ;  and  so,  remaining  in  camp 
that  night,  the  next  morning  he  dislodged,  and 
marched  homeward  into  the  Voices*  country 
again." 

*  Scene  V.—"  Hail,  lords  I  I  am  returned  your 
soldier:' 

**  Now,  when  Martins  was  returned  again  into  the 
city  of  Antium  from  his  voyage,  Tullus,  that  hated 
and  could  no  longer  abide  him  for  the  fear  he  had 
of  his  authority,  sought  divers  means  to  make  him 
away,  thinking  that,  if  he  let  slip  that  present  time, 
he  should  never  recover  the  like  and  fit  occasion 
again.  Wherefore  Tullus,  having  procured  many 
other  of  his  confederacy,  required  Martius  might  be 
deposed  from  his  estate,  to  render  up  account  to  the 
Voices  of  his  churge  and  government.  Martius, 
fearing  to  become  a  private  man  agam,  under  Tullus, 
being  general  (whose  authority  was  greater,  other- 
wise, than  any  other  among  all  the  Voices),  an- 
swei^dd — he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  charge,  and 
would  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the 
Voices  if  they  did  all  command  him,  as  by  all 
their  commandment  he  received  it ;  and,  more- 
over, that  he  would  not  refuse  even  at  that  present 
to  give  up  an  account  unto  the  people,  if  they  would 
tany  the  hearing  of  it.  The  people  hereupon  called 
a  common  council,  in  which  assembly  there  were 
certain  orators  appointed,  that  stirred  up  the  com- 
mon people  against  him  :  and  when  they  had  told 
their  tales,  Martius  rose  up  to  make  them  answer. 
Now,  notwithstanding  the  mutinous  people  made  a 
marvellous  great  noise,  yet,  when  they  saw  him,  for 
the  reverence  they  bare  unto  Ins  valiantness  they 
quieted  themselves,  and  gave  him  audience  to  al- 
lege with  leisure  what  he  could  for  his  purgation* 
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Moreover,  the  houestest  men  of  the  Antiates,  and 
who  most  rejoiced  in  peace,  showed  by  their  coun- 
tenance that  they  would  hear  him  willingly,  and 
judge  also  according  to  their  conscience.  Where- 
upon Tullus,  fearing  that  if  he  did  let  him  speak 
he  would  prove  hia  innooency  to  the  people,  be- 
cause, amongst  other  things,  he  had  an  eloquent 
tongue ;  besides  that,  the  first  good  service  he  had 
done  to  the  people  of  the  Voices,  did  win  him  more 
favour  than  these  last  accusations  could  purchase 
him  displeasure ;  and  furthermore,  the  offence  they 
laid  to  his  charge  was  a  testimony  of  the  good  wiU 
they  ought  him;  for  they  would  never  have 
thought  he  had  done  them  wrong  for  that  he 


took  not  the  city  of  Rome,  if  they  had  not  been 
very  near  taking  of  it  by  means  of  hia  approach 
and  conduction ; — ^for  these  causes,  Tullus  thought 
he  might  no  longer  delay  his  pretence  and  enter- 
prise, neither  to  tarry  for  the  mutining  and  rising 
of  the  conmion  people  against  him  :  wherefore 
those  that  were  of  the  conspiracy  began  to  ci-y 
out  that  he  was  not  tu  be  heard,  and  that  they 
would  not  Buffer  a  traitor  to  usurp  tyrannical 
power  over  the  tribe  of  the  Voices,  who  would  not 
yield  up  his  state  and  authority.  And  in  saying 
these  words  they  all  fell  upon  lum,  and  Icilled  him 
in  the  market-p?nci»,  jione  of  the  people  once  of- 
fering to  rescue  him." 


[Kemble  as  Coriolanus.l 
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INTRODUOTOEY  NOTICE. 


Statb  of  TBI  Text,  and  Chronoloqt,  of  Julius  CiSSAB. 

*  1*HB  Tragedy  of  Julias  Caesar'  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623.  This  play,  as  well 
as  Coriolanus,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  was  entered  in  the  Stationera'  registers  amongst  those 
copies  "not  formerly  entered  to  other  men. '  The  text  is  divided  into  acts;  and  the  stage  directions 
are  full  and  precise.  Taken  altogether,  we  know  no  play  of  Shakspere's  that  presents  so  few 
difficulties  arising  out  of  inaccuracies  in  the  original  edition.  There  are  some  half-dozen  passages 
in  which  there  are  manifest  typographical  errors,  such  as  occur  in  every  modem  hook,  even  when 
it  is  printed  under  the  eye  of  the  author.  There  are  one  or  two  others  in  which  we  can  scarcely 
venture  to  make  alteration,  although  it  is  pretty  manifest  that  error  does  exist.  For  example 
in  the  second  act^  Brutus,  addressing  Conspiracy,  say^^ 

*'  Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage!  Seek  none,  Conspiracy; 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  afEability: 
For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblance  on,"  ftc 

Johnson  explains  this,  "If  thou  vralk  in  thy  true  form."  Coleridge  says,  "Surely,  there  need 
be  no  scruple  in  treating  this  pcUh  as  a  mere  misprint  or  misscript  for  put,**  We  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  for  ptUte  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  pcUhe;  but  we  do  not  alter  the  passage,  for 
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there  is  a  meaning  in  it  as  it  stands.     On  the  contrary,  when  Csosar  says  that  the  couchings  of 
Cimber  might 

"  Turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children, 

we  reject  the  lane  of  the  original  as  clearly  wrong. 

In  the  Introductory  Notice  to  Coriolanus  we  expressed  our  opinion  that  the  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
registers  in  1608  of  '  a  book  called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra'  did  not  determine  the  date  of  Shakspere's 
tragedy;  for  the  proprietors  of  the  fdio  enter  that  tragedy  in  1623  aa  ''not  formerly  entered.**  There 
was  a  careful  avoidance  of  publishing  any  of  Shakspere*B  dramas  after  1608.  What  were  published 
were  piratically  obtained.  We  believe  the  'Anthony  and  Cleopatra'  entered  in  1608  was  some  other 
work.  Halone  has  yeiy  sensibly  remarked  that  there  are  passages  in  Shakspere's  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  which  appear  to  discover  '*  such,  a  knowledge  of  the  appropriated  characters  of  ihe  persons 
exhibited  in  Julii^s  Caesar,  and  of  the  events  there  dilated  and  enlarged  upon,  as  Shakspere  would 
necessarily  have  acquired  &'om  having  previously  written  a  play  on  that  subject."  The  passages  do 
not  so  much  point  to  the  general  historical  notion  of  the  characters  as  to  the  poet*s  own  mode  of 
treating  them.  This  would  imply  that  the  play  of  Julius  Oeesar  had  preceded  that  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  exact  time  when  either  of  them  was  written.  We  believe 
that  they  were  amongst  the  latest  works  of  Shaks^iere. 


SurpoflRD  Source  of  the  Plot. 

Wb  have  given,  as  Illustrations  to  each  act,  very  full  extracts  from  North's  translation  of  Plutarch. 
Shakspere  is  to  be  traced  in  each  of  the  three  lives  of  Julius  Cajsar,  Antonius,  and  Brutus ;  and  we 
have  selected  those  passages  from  the  sevei-al  narratives  of  the  same  events  which  appear  to  have 
furnished  the  poet  with  the  fullest  materials. 


Scenes. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Poynter  for  six  designs  for  this  tragedy.  The  principle  by  which  Mr. 
poynter  has  been  guided  in  making  these  drawings  is  thus  explained  by  himself  in  a  note  to  the 
editor : — "  Augustus  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would 
be  an  ungrateful  task  to  illustrate  the  Rome  of  brick :— the  attempt  would  produce  nothing  either 
true  or  interesting.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  the  Forum,  the  Capitol,  &c,  not  as  9cene$  but  as 
UlmtrativMy  and  to  represent  them  as  they  actually  were  some  two  centuries  later.** 
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Costume. 


From  the  reign  of  Augustus  downwards  innumerable  authorities  exist  for  the  ciTil  and  military  costume 
of  the  Romans ;  but  before  that  period  much  obscurity  remains  to  be  dispersed,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  many  learned  men. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  King  of  Rome,  an  Etruscan  by  birth,  introduced  among  the  Romans 
many  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  his  native  country.  He  first  distinguished  the  senators  and 
magistrates  by  particular  robes  and  ornaments,  surroimded  the  axes  carried  before  great  public 
fanctionaries  with  bundles  of  rods  (fasces),  and  established  the  practice  of  triumphing  in  a  golden  car 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  toga  pura,  prsetexta,  and  picta,  the  trabea,  the  paludamentum,  the  tunica 
palmat%  and  the  curule  chairs,  were  all  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  and  firom  the  Greeks  and 
Etruscans  the  early  Romans  borrowed  also  their  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive.  Polybius  extols 
the  readiness  of  the  Romans  in  adopting  such  foreign  customs  as  were  preferable  to  their  own.  It  is, 
therefore,  amongst  Grecian  and  Etrurian  remains  that  we  must  look  for  the  illustration  of  such  points 
as  are  still  undecided  respecting  the  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  commonwealth,  and  not  on  the 
columns  and  arches  of  the  emperors,  which  may  almost  be  termed  the  monuments  of  another  nation. 
The  date  assigned  to  the  death  of  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  is  B.o.  488.  Julius  Ctesar  was  assassinated 
B.C.  44.  During  four  hundred  years  little  alteration  took  place  in  the  habiliments  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  civil  and  military  dress  of  the  earlier  play  may,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be  worn  by  similar 
personages  in  the  other,  and  exhibit  together  the  most  particular  dresses  in  use  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  republic 
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The  civil  dress  of  the  higher  olasses  amongst  the  ancient  Romans  consisted  of  a  woollen  tunic,  over 
which,  in  public,  was  worn  the  toga.  The  toga  was  also  of  wool,  and  its  colour,  during  the  earlier 
ageti,  of  its  own  natural  yellowish  hue.  It  was  a  robe  of  honour,  which  the  common  people  were 
not  penmtted  to  wear,  and  it  was  laid  aside  in  times  of  mourning  and  public  calamities.  The 
form  of  the  toga  has  been  a  hotly-contested  point;  Dionjsius  of  Halicamassas  says  it  was  semidroular ; 
and  an  ingeniouB  foreigner,*  who  deroted  many  years  to  the  inquiry,  has  practically  demonstrated 
that,  though  not  perfectly  semicircular,  its  shape  was  such  as  to  be  better  described  by  that  term  than 
any  other. 

The  Roman  tunic  was  of  different  lengths,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  wearer;  but  long 
tunics  were  deemed  effeminate  during  the  time  of  the  republic.  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  luxury  of 
Catiline*s  companions,  says  they  wore  tunics  reaching  to  their  heels,  and  that  their  togas  were  as 
large  as  the  sails  of  a  ship.  Some  wore  two  or  more  timics;  the  interior  one,  which  held  the  place 
of  the  modem  shirt,  was  called  irUerula  or  whucula.  The  subucula  of  Augustus  was  of  wool, 
according  to  SuetoniuB;  and  there  does  not  appear  any  proof  that  linen  was  used  for  this  garment 
by  men  before  the  time  of  Alexander  Severua,  who,  according  to  Lampridius,  waa  particularly  fond 
of  fine  linen.  Women,  howeyer,  appear  to  have  generally  nsed  it^  forVarro  mentions,  as  aa 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  it  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  females  of  a  particular  Roman 
feunily  not  to  wear  linen  garments. 

The  common  people  wore  over  their  tunics  a  kind  of  mantle  or  surtout,  called  laeema,  which  was 
fastened  before  with  a  buckle,  and  had  a  hood  attached  to  it  {eueuUut),  It  was  generally  made  of 
wool,  and  dyed  black  or  brown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  senator  to  adopt  such 
a  habit;  but  it  was  afterwards  worn  by  the  higher  orders.  The  hirrhua  was  a  similar  Testment^ 
also  with  a  hood,  but  usually  of  a  red  colour.  When  trayelling,  the  heads  of  the  higher  classes  were 
generally  coTered  by  the  peUuua,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  thety  had  borrowed  from  the  Qreeks. 
The  conmion  people  wore  the  pileus,  a  conical  cap,  which  was  also  the  emblem  of  liberty,  because  it 
was  given  to  slaves  when  they  were  made  free.f 

Various  kinds  of  coTcring  are  mentioned  for  the  feet^  and  many  were  called  by  the  Romans 
ealceua  which  are  found  under  their  own  names,  as  pero,  mulleus,  pheecasium,  caliga,  solea,  crepida, 
sandalium,  baxea,  &c.  The  caliga  was  the  sandal  of  the  Roman  soldiery,^  such  has  had  nails  or 
spikes  at  the  .bottom.  The  pero  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  boot  worn  by  the  senators ;  the 
phfficasium  was  also  a  kind  of  boot,  covering  the  foot  entirely.  According  to  Appianus,  it  was  of 
white  leather,  and  worn  originally  by  the  Athenian  and  Alexandrian  priesthood  at  sacrifices :  it  was 
worn  in  Rome  by  women  and  effeminate  persons.  Petronius,  who  wore  it  and  oalled  himself  a  soldier, 
was  asked  by  a  legionary  if  in  his  army  soldiers  marched  with  the  phacasium :-« 

'  Age  vero,  in  ezeroitu  vestro  phacasUti  militM  ambulant  t " 

The  nwUeui  is  described  by  Dion  Cassius  as  coming  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  though  it  did 
not  coyer  the  whole  foot,  but  only  the  sole,  like  a  sandal :  it  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  originally 
worn  by  the  Alban  kings. 

The  eothumu$,  which  Dion  says  it  resembled  both  in  colour  and  fashion,  is  described  by  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  as  having  a  ligature  attached  to  the  sole,  which  passed  between  the  great  and  second 
toes,  and  then  divided  into  two  bands.    And  Yirgil  tells  us  that  it  was  worn  by  the  Tytian  yiiigins.! 

The  armour  of  the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic  consisted,  according  to  livy,  of 

•  The  late  Hons.  Combre,  coetomler  to  the  Thifttre  Fran^aii,  Paris.   This  intelligent  person,  at  the  leeommendation  of 
Talma  and  Mr.  Charles  Toang,  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Charles  Kemble,  during  his  management  of  Cerent  Garden  Theatre, 
for  the  reyival  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  made  the  beautiful  togas  which  have  sinoe  been  worn  in  all  the  iLoman  plajs  at  that 
theatre. 
t  Fid«  Persius,  Sat  5,  thus  translated  hj  Dryden  :— 

"  What  further  ean  we  firom  our  caps  reoeiv^ 
But  as  we  please  without  control  to  livet  * 
Suetonius  (in  Nero,  cap.  Ivii.)  says,  "  Mors  Neronis  tantom  gaudinm  publica  pmbult  at  plebs  pQeata  tota  uxbe  dis* 
curreret.** 

t  Hence  Juvenal  (Sat.  16)  and  Suetonius  (in  Augustas,  25)  use  the  temi  edU§aU  for  the  common  soldiers,  without  the 
addition  of  a  substantive. 

S  "  VirginibusTyriismosestgestarephaietram, 
Puipuzeoque  site  suras  vincire  oothumo."— JBn.  S. 
See  many  varieties  of  the  mulleus  and  cothurnus  in  the  paintings  discovered  at  Hereulanaeura.     Diana  is  generally  repre- 
sented wearing  the  cothurnus. 
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the  galta,  the  ea$n$t  the  elypeut,  the  ocretB  or  greaves,  and  the  loriea,  all  of  brass.  This  was  th« 
Etruscan  atUre,  and  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius.  The  loricOf  like  the  French  cuirass,  was  so  called 
from  haring  been  originally  made  of  leather.  It  followed  the  line  of  the  abdomen  at  bottom,  and 
seems  to  haye  been  impressed  whilst  wet  with  forms  corresponding  to  those  of  the  human  body,  and 
this  peculiarity  was  preseryed  in  its  appearance  when  it  was  afterwards  made  of  metaL  At  top,  the 
square  apertiire  for  the  throat  was  guarded  by  the  pectorxUe,  a  band  or  plate  of  brass ;  and  the 
shoulders  were  likewise  protected  by  pieces  made  to  slip  over  each  other.  The  galea  and  cassis  were 
two  distinct  head-pieces  originally,  the  former,  like  the  loriea,  being  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of  metal : 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  words  were  applied  indifferently.* 

Polybius  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  minute  account  of  the  military  equipment  of  the  Bomans  of 
his  time ;  and  it  is  from  his  description,  and  not  from  the  statues,  which  have  been  generally  con* 
sidered  as  authorities,  but  which  are  in  truth  of  a  considerably  later  date,  that  we  must  collect 
materials  for  the  military  costume  of  the  latter  days  of  the  republic. 

He  tells  us  then  that  the  Boman  infantry  was  divided  into  four  bodies :  the  youngest  men  and  of 
the  lowest  condition  were  set  apart  for  Ihe  light^armed  troops  (vdites);  the  next  in  age  were  called 
the  hasUUi;  the  third,  who  were  in  their  full  strength  and  vigour,  the  principes;  and  the  oldest  of 
all  were  called  iriariLf  The  velites  were  armed  with  swords,  light  javelins  (a  cubit  and  a  span 
in  length),  and  bucklers  of  a  circular  form,  three  feet  in  diameter;  and  they  wore  on  their  heads 
some  simple  coverings  like  the  skin  of  a  wolf  or  other  animal  The  hastati  wore  complete  armour, 
which  consisted  of  a  shield  of  a  convex  surface,  two  feet  and  a  half  broad  and  four  feet  or  four  feet 
and  a  palm  in  length,  made  of  two  planks  glued  together,  and  covered,  first  with  linen  and  then  with 
calves*  skin,  having  in  its  centre  a  shell  or  hoes  of  iron ;  on  their  right  thigh  a  sword,  called  the 
Spanish  sword,  made  not  only  to  thrust  but  to  cut  with  either  edge,  the  blade  remarkably  firm  and 
strong;  two  piles  or  javelins,  one  stouter  than  the  other,  but  both  about  six  cubits  long;  a  brazen 
helmet;  and  greaves  for  the  legs.  Upon  the  helmet  was  worn  an  ornament  of  three  upright 
feathers,  either  black  or  red,  about  a  cubit  in  height,  which,  being  placed  on  the  very  top  of  their 
heads,  made  them  seem  much  taller,  and  gave  them  a  beautiful  and  terrible  appearance.  Their 
breasts  were  protected  by  the  pectorale  of  brass :  but  such  as  were  rated  at  more  than  ten  thousand 
drachma  wore  a  ringed  lorica.  The  principes  and  triarii  were  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
hastati,  except  only  that  the  triarii  carried  pikes  instead  of  javelins.  The  Roman  cavalry,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  were  in  his  time  armed  like  the  Greeks,  but  that^  anciently,  it  was  very  dififereut,  for 
they  then  wore  no  armour  on  their  bodies,  but  were  covered  in  the  time  of  action  with  only  an 
under  garment;  they  were  thereby  enabled  certainly  to  mount  and  dismount  with  great  facility, 
but  they  were  too  much  exposed  to  danger  in  close  engagements.  The  spears,  also,  that  were  in 
use  amongst  them  in  former  times,  were  in  a  double  respect  unfit  for  service :  first,  as  they  were  of 
slender  make,  and  always  trembled  in  the  hand,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  direct  them  with  any 
certainty,  and  they  were  sometimes  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  mere  motion  of  the  horse ;  and,  secondly, 
the  lower  end  not  being  armed  with  iron,  they  were  formed  only  to  strike  with  the  point,  and,  when 
broken  with  this  stroke,  became  useless.  Their  bucklers  were  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox,  and  in  form 
not  unlike  to  the  globular  dishes  which  were  used  in  sacrifices ;  but  these  were  also  of  too  infirm 
a  texture  for  defence,  and,  when  relaxed  by  weather,  were  utterly  spoiled.  Observing  these  defects, 
therefore,  they  changed  their  weapons  for  those  of  the  Greeks. 

The  signiferi,  or  standard-bearers,  seem  to  have  been  habited  like  their  feUow-soldiers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  scalp  and  mane  of  a  lion  which  covered  their  heads  and  hung  down  on  their 
shoulders.  The  eagles  of  Brutus  and  Oassius  were  of  silver.  The  lictors,  according  to  Petronius, 
woi-e  white  habits,  and  from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero  it  would  appear  they  sometimes 
wore  the  saga,  or  paludamentum,  and  sometimes  a  small  kind  of  toga: — ''Togula  ad  portam 
lictoribus  prsesto  fuerunt  quibus  illi  acceptis  sagula  rejecerunt.'*  The  fasces  were  boimd  with 
purple  ribbons.  The  axes  were  taken  from  them  by  Pubiicola ;  but  T.  La^us,  the  first  dictator, 
Metered  them.  The  augurs  wore  the  irahea  of  purple  and  scarlet;  that  is  to  say,  dyed  first  with 
me  colour  and  then  with  the  other.      Cicero  uses  the   word  "dibaphua,"  twice  dyed,  for  the 

•  ride  Sir  8.  Meyrick's  '  Crit  Inquiry,*  Introduction. 

t  Our  bnslnett  here  is  only  with  the  dress  of  the  soldiery;  bnt  those  who  wish  for  farther  partlcnlart  respecting  the 
Romtn  legiont  will  do  well  to  consult  Mons.  le  Beau's  luminous  account  in  the  *  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions/  tome  zxx?. 

p.  262. 
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augural  robe  (Epist  Fam.,  lib.  il.  16);  and  in  another  passage  calls  it  ''our  purple/'  btibig  himself 
a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs.  The  shape  of  the  aforesaid  trabea  is  anotiier  puzzle  for  the 
antiqiiaries.  Bionysius  of  Halicamassus  says  plunly  enough  that  it  only  differed  horn  the  toga  in 
the  quality  of  its  stuff;  but  Rubenius  would  make  it  appear  from  the  lines  of  Virgil — 

"  Panraque  sedebat 
Succinctus  trabea."— -ffin.  7— 

that  it  was  short,  and  resembled  the  paludamentum,  for  which  reason  he  says  the  salii  (priests  of 
Hars),  who  are  sometimes  termed  ''  trabeaiif**  are  called  ** paiUtdaii**  by  Festus. 

The  Roman  women  originally  wore  the  toga  as  well  as  the  men,  but  they  soon  abandoned  it  for  the 
Greek  pallium,  an  elegant  mantle,  under  which  they  wore  a  ttmio  descending  in  graceful  folds  to  the 
feet>  called  the  stola.* 

Another  exterior  habit  was  called  the  peplum,  also  of  Grecian  origin.  It  is  very  difficult,  says 
Montfaucon,  to  distinguish  these  habits  one  from  the  other.  There  was  also  a  habit  called  croeoia, 
most  probably  because  it  was  of  a  saffix>n  colour,  as  we  are  told  it  was  worn  not  only  by  the  women, 
but  effeminate  men,  revellers,  and  buffoons.f 

The  fashions  of  ladies'  head  dresses  changed  as  often  in  those  times  as  they  do  now.  ViUcB  and 
fcacics,  ribbons  or  fillets,  were  the  most  simple  and  respectable  ornaments  for  the  hair.  Oyid  par- 
ticularly mentions  the  former  as  the  distinguishing  badges  of  honest  matrons  and  chaste  Tix-gins.:}: 

The  ecUantica  was,  according  to  some,  a  coverchief.  Servius  says  the  mitra  was  the  same  thing 
as  the  calantica,  though  it  anciently  signified  amongst  the  Greeks  a  ribbon,  a  fillet^  a  8one.§ 
Another  ooyerchief  called  flammeum,  or  flammeolum,  was  worn  by  a  new-married  female  on  the 
wedding-day.  According  to  Nonius,  matrons  also  wore  the  flammeum,  and  TertuUian  seems  to 
indicate  that  in  his  time  it  was  a  common  ornament  which  Christian  women  wore  also.  The 
oaliendrum,  mentioned  by  Horace  (i.  Sat.  viii  48),  and  afterwards  by  Amobius,  was  a  round  of 
false  hair  which  women  added  to  their  natural  locks,  in  order  to  lengthen  them  and  improve  their 
appearance.  The  Roman  ladies  wore  bracelets  (armUlcB)  of  silver,  or  gilt  metal,  and  sometimes 
of  pure  gold,  necklaces,  and  earrings.  Pliny  says,  '*they  seek  the  pearl  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
emeralds  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  It  is  for  this  they  pierce  their  ears."  These  earrings  were 
extremely  long,  and  sometimes  of  so  great  a  price,  says  Seneca,  that  "  a  pair  of  them  would  con- 
sume the  revenue  of  a  rich  house;*  and  again,  that  ''the  folly  of  them  (the  women)  was  suoh, 
that  one  of  them  would  cany  two  or  three  patrimonies  hanging  at  her  ears.*'  Green  and  venni^ 
lion  were  favourite  colours,  both  with  Greek  and  Roman  females.  Such  garments  were  called 
"vestes  herbidse,"  from  the  hue  and  juice  of  the  herbs  with  which  they  were  stained.  The 
rage  for  green  and  vermilion  was  of  long  duration,  for  Cyprian  and  TertuUiaii,  inveighing  against 
luxury,  name  particularly  those  colours  as  most  agreeable  to  the  women;  and  Mf^rHini  Oapella, 
who  wrote  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  even  says,  "Floridam  discoloremque  vestem  herbida  palla  oon- 
texuerat."  At  banquets,  and  on  joyful  occasions,  white  dresses  were  made  use  of.|)  Among 
the  many  colours  in  request  with  gentlewomen,  Ovid  reckons  "albentes  rosas"  (de  Art  iiL  v.  189); 
and  at  v.  191  he  says — 

"  Alba  decent  fuscas  :  albls,  es  Cephei  placebas." 

In  Tibullus  we  meet  with  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Urit  seu  Tyria  voluit  procedere  palla; 
Urit  seu  nivea  caadida  veste  venit."— Eleg.  iv.  2. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  of  the  general  costume  of  the  Romans,  we  will  proceed  to  notice 

•  "  Ad  talos  stola  et  demissa  circumdata  palla."— Horace,  lib.  1.,  Sat.  2, 99. 

t  Yellow  was  always  considered  eflteminate  amongst  the  Romans,  and  the  votaries  of  pleasure  ue  generally  described 
in  it.    See  also  a  painting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  performers  found  at  Portici,  A.D.  1 761. 

%  '*  Este  procul  vittse  tenuea  insigne  pudoris/'—Metam.,  lib.  i.,  fab.  9. 
And  describing  the  chaste  Daphne,  he  says, 

*'  Vitta  coercebat  positos  sine  lege  capillos."— Met  lib.  i. 
f  "Unde  mitram  solvere  quod  metaphorice  significabat  cum   virglne   concumbere.**— Montfaucon,   Ant.  ExpUq 
tome  ilt  p.  44. 
U  Stuckius,  Ant.  Con.  ii  26, 
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guch  peciiUarities  as  are  requisite  to  /liafcingniali  the  dramatis  personse  of  the  Roman  plays  of 
Shakspere. 

The  dress  of  the  ancient  Roman  consols  consisted  of  the  tunic,  called  from  its  ornament  laticlavian, 
the  toga  puBUxta  (L  e.  bordered  with  porple),  and  the  red  sandals  called  mxdiei.  Of  all  the  disputed 
points  b^ore  alluded  to,  that  which  has  occasioned  the  most  controyersjr  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  classes. 

The  latuB  davns  is  said  to  have  been  the  characteristio  of  the  magistrates  and  senator^;  and  the 
angustuB  clavuB  that  of  the  equites  or  knights. 

That  it  was  a  puiple  omiunent  we  leAm  from  Pliny  *  and  Ovid ;  but  concerning  its  shape  there 
are  almost  as  many  opinions  as  there  haye  been  pages  written  on  the  subject^  not  one  of  the 
ancients  haying  taken  the  trouble  to  describe  what  to  them  was  a  matter  of  no  curiosity,  or  by 
accident  dropped  a  hint  which  might  serye  as  a  due  to  the  enigma.  Some  antiquarians  contend  that 
it  was  a  round  knob  or  nail  with  which  the  tunic  was  studded  all  oyer ;  others  that  it  was  a  flower; 
some  that  it  was  a  fibula;  some  that  it  was  a  ribbon  worn  like  a  modem  order;  and  others,  again,  that 
it  was  a  stripe  of  purple  woye  in  or  sewn  on  the  tunic ;  but  these  last  are  divided  among  themselves 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  this  stripe  ran.f 

The  learned  P^  Montfaucon,  in  his  'Antiquity  Ezpliqu^e  par  les  Figures,'  observes  that  Lam- 
pridius,  in  his  *  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,'  says  that  at  feasts  napkins  were  used  adorned  with 
scarlet  davi,  '*  davata  cocco  mantilla."  These  clavi  were  also  seen  in  the  sheets  that  covered  the 
beds  on  which  the  andents  lay  to  take  their  meals.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  also  tells  us  that  a  table 
was  covered  with  doths  so  ornamented,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  appeared  like 
iihA  kabU  qf  a  prince. 

Upon  ttiis  Montfeuoon  ingeniously  remarks,  that^  presuming  the  davus  to  be  a  stripe  or  band  of 
purple  runnmg  round  the  edges  of  these  doths,  it  would  not  be  difficult  by  laying  them  one  over  the 
other  to  show  nothing  but  their  borders,  and  thereby  present  a  mass  of  purple  to  the  -eye,  which 
might  of  course  be  very  properly  compared  to  the  habit  of  a  prince,  but  that  this  could  not  be 
effected  were  the  doths  merely  studded  with  purple  knobs,  or  embroidered  with  purple  flowers,  as 
in  that  case  the  wlute  ground  must  inevitably  appear.  In  addition  to  this,  he  observes  that  St.  Basil, 
in  explanation  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  says,  he  blames  the  luxury  of  women  *'who  border  their 
garments  with  puiple,  or  who  insert  it  into  the  stuff  itself;"  and  that  St.  Jerome,  on  the  same 
passage,  uses  the  expression  of  **  clavaiwn  purpuni.** 

Now,  though  these  observations  go  some  way  towards  proving  the  davus  to  have  been  a  band  or 
stripe  (broad  for  the  senators  and  narrow  for  the  knights),  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever 
respecting  the  direction  it  took.  It  could  not  have  bordered  the  tunic,  or  surdy,  like  that  of  the 
Spaniards,t  it  would  have  been  called  prsetexta  (as  the  toga  was  when  so  ornamented).  On  the  line 
in  Horace — 

"  Latum  demMt  pectore  olaTum."-— Sat.  1,  6,  28— 

a  commentator  (Torrentius)  says,  *' recto  ordine  desoendebat  insuti  davi  vel  intexti  " — ^the  clavi 
sewn  on,  or  woven  into,  the  garment,  descended  in  a  right  line ;  but  if  he  founded  this  conjecture 
simply  on  the  word  "  demisU,**  he  did  not  recollect  that  the  ornament  gave  its  name  to  the  garment, 
and  that  the  tunic  itself  is  repeatedly  called  the  latus  davus  by  the  andent  writers.  Horace  might, 
therefore,  merely  allude  to  the  tunic  of  the  wearer  hanging  loosely  and  negligently  down  upon  the 
breast,  an  affectation  of  wearing  it  which  is  imputed  to  Julius  CsBsar.  Nothing,  in  short,  appears  likdy 
to  solve  this  difficulty  but  the  discovety  of  some  pcmtmg  of  Roman  times,  in  which  colour  may  afford 
the  necessary  information. 

Noble  Roman  youths  wore  the  prsetexta,  and  the  bulla,  a  golden  ornament,  which,  from  the  rare 
specimen  in  the  collection  o|  the  late  Samuel  Rogers,  we  should  compare^to  the  cose  of  what  is  called 
a  hunting- wateh.§    It  has  generally  been  described  as  a  small  golden  ball;  but,  \mless  the  one  we 

•  Lib.  9,  cap.  zxxix. 

t  ThoM  of  oar  readers  who  -vrould  like  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  this  unfathomable  eontroversy  are  recommended  to 
a  perusal  of  the  essays  of  aubenius  and  Ferrarius. 

X  Liry,  speaking  of  the  tunics  of  the  Spaniards,  says  they  were  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  bordered  with  purple—*'  id 
*9t  pretejttm." 

f  An  exactly  similar  one  is  engraved  in  Montfaucon. 
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have  seen  has  been  by  aocideut  much  compressed  or  flattened,  we  should  say  they  were  not  more 
g]obular  than  an  old^hioned  watch.  Maorobius  says  they  were  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  hearty 
end  that  they  frequently  contained  preservatives  against  envy,  &a  On  arriving  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  which  was  fourteen,  youths  abandoned  the  bull%  and  exchanged  the  toga  prcdexta  for  the 
toffa  pwra,  which  was  also  cdled  the  "toga  virUis,"  and  "libera:" — "virUis,'*  in  allusion  to  the 
period  of  life  at  which  they  had  arrived;  and  libera,  because  at  the  same  time,  if  they  were 
pupilli,  they  attained  full  power  over  their  property,  and  were  released  from  tutela.  There  is  no 
ascertaining  the  age  of  young  Marcius,  in  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus;  but  as  he  only  appears  in 
the  scene  before  the  Yolscian  camp  when  he  is  brought  to  supplicate  his  &ther,  he  should  wear 
nothing  but  a  black  tunic,  the  toga  and  all  ornaments  being  laid  aside  in  mourning  and  times  of 
public  calamity. 

Of  Julius  Csdsar  we  leam  the  following  facts  relative  to  his  dress  and  personal  appearance.  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  that  he  was  tall,  fair-complexioned,  round-limbed,  rather  full-faced,  and  with  black 
eyes ;  that  he  obtained  from  the  senate  permission  to  wear  constantly  a  laurel  crown  (Dion  Cassiua 
says  on  account  of  his  baldness);  that  he  was  remarkable  in  his  dress,  wearing  the  laticlavian 
tunic  with  sleeves  to  it,  having  gatherings  about  the  wrist,  and  always  had  it  girded  rather  loosely, 
which  latter  circumstance  gave  origin  to  the  expression  of  Sulla»  *'  Beware  of  the  loose-coated  boy," 
or  "of  the  man  who  is  so  ill  girt."  Dion  Cassius  adds  that  he  had  also  the  right  to  wear  a  royal 
robe  in  assemblies;*  that  he  wore  a  red  sash  and  the  calcei  mullei  even  on  ordinary  days,  to  show 
his  descent  from  the  Alban  king8.f  A  statue  of  Julius  Csesar,  armed,  is  engraved  in  Rossi's 
'Racolta  di  Statue  Antiche  e  Modeme,'  folio.  Borne,  1704,  pi.  15;  also  one  of  Octavianus,  or 
Augustus  Ceesar :— the  latter  statue  having  been  once  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  Marquis 
Maffei  Octavius  affected  simplicity  in  his  appearance,  and  humility  in  his  conduct;  and,  con- 
sistently with  this  description,  we  find  his  armour  of  the  plainest  kind.  His  lorica,  or  cuirass,  is 
entirely  without  ornament,  except  the  two  rows  of  plates  at  the  bottom.  The  thorax  is  partly 
hidden  by  the  paludamentum,  which  was  worn  by  this  emperor  and  by  Julius  Ceesar  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  those  of  his  successors.  Although  he  is  without  the  cinotura>  or  belt>  he  holds  in  his 
right  hand  the  paragonium,  a  short  sword,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  fastened  to  it. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  Octavius  was  in  height  five  feet  nine  inches,  of  a  complexion  between 
brown  and  fair,  his  hair  a  little  curled  and  inclining  to  yellow.  He  had  dear  bright  eyes, 
small  ears,  and  an  aquiline  nose, — his  eyebrows  meeting.  He  wore  his  toga  neither  too  scanty  nor 
too  full,  and  the  clavus  of  his  tunic  neither  remarkably  broad  nor  narrow.  His  shoes  were  a  little 
thicker  in  the  sole  than  common,  to  make  him  appear  taller  than  he  was.  In  the  winter  he  wore 
a  thick  toga, /(mr  tunics,  a  shirt,  a  flannel  stomacher,  and  wrappers  on  his  legs  and  thighs.  He 
could  not  bear  the  winter's  sun,  and  never  walked  in  the  open  air  without  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on 
his  head. 

From  the  time  of  Caius  Harius  the  senators  wore  black  boots  or  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  J  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  or  ivory  upon  them,  or  rather  the  figure  of  a  half-moon  §  or 
orescent.  II  There  is  one  engraved  in  Montfaucon,  from  the  cabinet  of  P.  Kircher.  It  was  worn  above 
the  heel,  at  the  height  of  the  ankle ;  but  this  last  honour,  it  is  conjectured,  was  only  granted  to  such 
as  were  descended  from  the  hundred  senators  elected  by  Romulus. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  purple  of  the  ancients. 
Gibbon  says  "it  was  of  a  dark  cast,  as  deep  as  bulls*  blood." — See  also  President  Gk>guet*s 
'Origine  des  Loix  et  des  Ai-ts/  part  ii.  I.  2,  c.  2,  pp.  184,  215.  But  there  were  several  sorts  of 
purple,  and  each  hue  wa^  fashionable  in  its  turn.     "In  my  youth,**  says   Cornelius  Nepos  (who 


*  Cicero  alio  says  that  Caesar  sat  in  the  rostra,  in  a  purple  toga,  on  a  golden  seat,  crowned :  "  Sedebat  In  rostris  collega 
tuus,  amictos  toga  purpurea,  in  sella  aurea,  coronatus."— FhiL,  2,  34. 

t  Rubenius  thinks  he  wore  the  sleeved  tunic  for  the  same  reason,  to  show  his  descent,  through  those  monarchs,  from 
the  Trojans,  to  whom  Numanus  objects,  in  Virgil,  as  a  proof  of  their  effeminacy— 

"  Et  tunicffi  manicas  et  habent  redimicula  mitrae."— An.  9,  616. 
X  "  Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  cms 

Pellibus,  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum."— Horace,  i.,  Sat.  6,  v.  27. 
Hence  also  "caloeos  mutari,"  to  become  a  senator,  as  they  then  exchanged  one  sort  of  chaussuie  for  another.— <7iccro. 
Phil.  xllL  18. 
f  Therefore  called  "  Calcei  /t(na/<."— Rubenius  apud  Phllostratus. 

I  The  crescent  ia  seen  upon  the  standards  of  the  Roman  centuries,  probably  to  denote  the  number  100. 
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died  during  the  reign  of  Augnstua;  Plinj,  ix.  89),  "the  violet  purple  was  fashionable,  and  sold 
for  a  hundred  denarii  the  pound.  Some  time  afterwards  the  red  purple  of  Tarentum  came  into 
Togue,  and  to  this  succeeded  the  red  Tynan  twice  dyed,  which  was  not  to  be  bought  under  one 
thousand  denarii"  Here,  then,  we  have  three  sorts  of  purple  worn  during  the  life  of  one  man. 
The  red  purple  is  mentioned  by  Macrobius :  he  says  the  redness  of  the  purple  border  of  the  toga 
pretexta  was  admonitory  to  those  who  assumed  it  to  preserve  the  modesty  of  demeanour  becoming 
young  noblemen;  and  Virgil  says  that  the  sacrificing  priest  should  cover  his  head  with  purple, 
without  noticing  whether  its  hue  be  red  or  violet.  Indeed,  purple  was  a  term  applied  indiscri- 
minately by  the  ancients  to  every  tint  produced  by  the  tnixtwre  of  red  and  hhiSf  and  sometimes  to 
the  pure  colours  themselves.  J.  R.  P. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  L— Rome.    A  Street, 

Enter   Fiayius,  Maeulltjs,  and  a  rabble  of 
Citizens. 

Fiav.  Hence;  home,  yoa  idle  creatores,  get 
yon  home ; 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?    What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk. 
Upon  a  labonring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?— Speak,  what  trade  art  thou? 

1  at.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar,  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  P 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  onP — 
Ton,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  P 

2  at.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work- 
man, I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar,  But  what  trade  art  thou?    Answer  me 
directly. 

3  at.  A  trade,  sir,  that  I  hope  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  soles. 

Q  2 


Flav.  *What  trade,  thou  knave?  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade  P 

2  at.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  cut 
with  me:  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend 
you. 

Mar,  What  meanest  thou  by  thatP  Mend 
me,  thou  saucy  fellow  ? 

2  at.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav,  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thouP 

2  at.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with  the 
awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor 
women's  matters,  but  with  all.^  I  am,  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in 
great  danger,  I  recover  them.    As  proper  men 

*  We  follow  the  folios  In  giving  this  speech  to  Flavliis. 
Capell  assigns  it  to  MaruUus,  and  he  Is  generally  followed. 
We  doubt  whether  it  Is  correct  to  assume  that  only  one 
should  take  the  lead;  whereas  it  Is  clear  that  the  dialogue  is 
more  natural,  certainly  more  dramatic,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal arrangement,  where  Flavius  and  Marullus  alternately 
rate  the  people,  like  two  smiths  smiting  on  the  same  anvil. 

b  With  a^/.— The  original  has  withai.  Some  editors  write 
with  awl,  ofiTering  an  equivoque  to  the  eye  which  is  some- 
what too  palpable. 
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as  ever  trod  upou  neat's-leatlier  have  gone  upon 
my  handiwork. 

Flav,  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to- 
day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 
2  at.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.    But,  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday,  to  see  Csesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 
Mar,  Wherefore    rejoice  P     What    conquest 
brings  he  home  P 
What  tributiuries  follow  him  to  Eome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  P 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  sense- 
less things ! 
0,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  P  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climbed  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Bx)me : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear. 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  P 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  P 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  P 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees. 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 
Flav,  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this 
fault, 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  yoiir  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

[Exexnt  Citizens. 
?ee,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deok'd  with  ceremonies. 

Mar,  May  we  do  so  P 
You  know  it  b  the  feast  of  LupercaL 
Flav,  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Cssar's  trophies.    I  '11  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Cfiesar's 
wing 


Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 

And  keep  us  aU  in  servile  fearfulness.     [^Eseunl, 

SCENE  II.— 7%^?  same,    A  Public  Place 

Enter ,  in  procession,  with  music,  CjESAB;  Antont, 
for  the  course  ;  Calphu&nia,  Portia,  Decius, 
CiCEBO,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca,  a  great 
crowd  following  ;  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

Cas,  Calphumia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Csesar  speaks. 

[^Music  ceases. 
CfBs.  Calphumia, — 

Cat,  Here,  my  lord. 

Cas,  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius, — 
Ant,  Csesar,  my  lord. 
Cas.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  ^tonius. 
To  touch  Calphumia :  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse.* 

Ant.  I  shall  remember . 

When  CsBsar  says,  '  Do  this,'  it  is  perform'd. 
Cas.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

\Musie. 
Sooth.  Csesar. 
Cas.  Ha!  WhocalbP 

Cos,  Bid   eveiy  noise  be  still: — Peace  yet 
again.  [Music  ceases. 

CtBs,  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry,  Csesar :  Speak ;  Csesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 
Sooth,  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 
Ores,  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides 

of  March. 
Cas.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 
Cas.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng:    Look 

upon  Csesar. 
C€es,  What  say'st  thou  to  me  nowP    Speak 

once  again. 
Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March.* 
Cas.  He  is  a  dreamer;  let  us  leave  him;— 
pass. 

[^Senet,    Exeunt  all  hut  Bru.  and  Cas. 
Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course?* 
Bru.  Not  L 
Cas.  I  pray  you  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some 
part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I  '11  leave  you. 
Cat.  Bratus,  I  do  observe  vou  now  of  la'e : 
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I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness^ 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  decciv'd :  If  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenanoe 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friendis  be  griev'd ; 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one ;) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  n^lect. 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

(kts.   Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much   mistook 
your  passion; 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath 

buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  P 

Bru,  No,  Cassius :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cos.  *T  is  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  6x)me, 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Qu,  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to 
hear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass. 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me/  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  tiien  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flouriik  and  shout, 

^  On  m4.  80  tlie  ori^nal.  We  do  not  change  this  idiom- 
atic language  of  8hak«pcre's  time  into  the  0/  me  of  modern 
speech. 


Bru,  What  means  this  shouting  P    I  do  fear, 
the  people 
Choose  C^sBsar  for  their  king. 

Cos-  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Brtt,  1  would  not,  Cassius;  yet  I  love  him 
well:— 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  mo  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  mc  P 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i*  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
1'he  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  83  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
WeU,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
T  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Csesar  said  to  me, '  Dars't  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  vrith  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  P' — ^Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd,* 
Ci^sar  cried,  '  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink.' 
I,  as  JBneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of 

Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  And  this  roan 
Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  flt  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake :  't  is  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the 
world 


•  The  use  of  arrive  without  the  preposition  has  an  exainp 
in  tho  later  trritings  of  Milton : — 

*' Who  shall  spread  his  airy  flight 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
'^he  happy  Me  " 
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Did  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan: 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bade  the  Bomans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried, '  Give  me  some  drink,  Titioius,' 
As  a  sick  girL    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me^ 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.        [Shout,    Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout  I 
I  do  believe  that  these  appUuses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Ctssar. 
Cos,  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

world. 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  potty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonouraUe  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  GsBsar:  What  should  be  m  that 

GnsarP 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

yours  P 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar. 

[Shout. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Gssar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great?    Age,  thou  art 

sham'd! 
Borne,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  P 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome» 
That  her  wide  walls  •  encompass'd  but  one  man  P 
Now  is  it  Bome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Bome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 
Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing 

jealous; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim ; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  further  mov'd.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear :  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things 


*  Watk$  in  the  original :  changed  bjr  Rowe  to  walU. 
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Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Bome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus. 

Re-enter  Cjssab,  and  his  Train. 

Bru,  The  games  are  done,  and  Csesar  is  re- 
turning. 

Cos.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the 
sleeve; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so : — But>  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cssar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cos.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cas.  Antonius. 

Jnt.  Caesar. 

CtBs.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are 
fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights : 
Tond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous.^ 

Ant.  Eear  him   not,  Csesar,  he's  not   danr 
gerous ; 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Cos.  'Would  he  were  fatter : — ^But  I  fear  him 
not: 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  througli  the  deeds  of  men:  he  loves  no 

plays. 
As  thou  dost^  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  veiy  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Csesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Cjbsab  and  his  Train.    Casca 
stays  behind. 
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Casca.  Yoa  pull'd  me  by  the  doak:  Would 
yon  speak  with  me? 

Bru,  Ay,  Casca;  tell  lu  what  hath  ohanc'd 
to-day,» 
lliat  CflBsar  looks  so  sadP 

Caica*,  YHiy,  you  were  with  him,  were  you 

DOtP 

Bru.  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  had 
ohanc'd. 

Casea,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him : 
and  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  thus :  and  then  the  people  fell 
a  shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  P 

Ciuea,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.  They  shouted  thrice :  What  was  the  last 
cry  for P 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru,  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  P 

Casca,  Ay,  marry,  was  't,  and  he  put  it  by 
thrice,  every  time  gentler  than  other;  and  at 
every  putting  by,  mine  honest  neighbours 
shouted. 

Cas,  Who  offered  him  the  crown  P 

Casca,  Why,  Antony. 

Bru,  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casea,  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a 
crown; — ^yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  't was 
one  of  these  coronets ;— and,  as  I  told  you,  he 
put  it  by  once;  but  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking, 
he  would  fam  have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it 
to  him  again;  then  he  put  it  by  again:  but,  to 
my  thinking,  he  was  veiy  loth  to  lay  his  fingers 
off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time; 
he  put  it  the  third  time  by :  and  still  as  he  re- 
fused it,  the  rabblement  hooted,  and  clapped 
their  chapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty 
nightcaps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking 
breath  because  Ciesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it 
had  almost  chok'd  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned,  and 
fell  down  at  it :  And  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  Ups  and 
receiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas.    But^  soft,  I  pray  you:    What?   Did 
Caesar  swoon  P 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru,  Tis  very  like:  he  hath  the  falling  sick- 
ness. 

Cas,  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca»  we  have  the  Ming  sick- 
ness. 
Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  th^t; 


but  I  am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag 
people  did  not  dap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according 
as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use 
to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true 


Bru,  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  him- 
self P 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceived  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused 
the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut — An  I  had  been 
a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have 
taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell 
among  the  rogues : — end  so  he  felL  When  he 
came  to  himsdf  again,  he  said.  If  he  had  done 
or  said  anything  amiss,  he  desired  their  wor- 
ships to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or 
four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried  'Alas,  good 
soul!' — and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts: 
But  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them;  if 
Csesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers  they  would 
have  done  no  less. 

Bru.  And  after  that  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  P 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cas.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  P 

Cu^ca.  Ay,  he  spoke  GreeL 

Cas.  To  what  effect  P 

Casca,  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that  I  '11  ne'er  look 
you  i'  the  face  again :  But  those  that  understood 
him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their 
heads :  but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to 
me.  I  could  tell  you  more  news  too :  Marullus 
and  Flavins,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images, 
are  put  to  silence.  Fare  you  welL  There  was 
more  foolery  yet^  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to  nighl^  Casca  ? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  fortL 

Cos,  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  P 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cos.  Good;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so :  farewell  both.      [Exit  Casca. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  I 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  schooL 

Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  yom 
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(ku.  I  will  do  80:— till  then,  think  of  the 
world.  [Exit  Bbutus. 

Well,  Brutns,  thou  art  noble ;  yet,  I  see 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed :  Therefore 't  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  witii  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  P 
Cesar  doth  bear  me  hard :  But  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.    I  will  this  night, 
in  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Eome  holds  of  hb  name;  wherein  ob- 
scurely 
Cssar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  Csdsar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[ExU, 

SCENE  Jn^^The  tame,    A  Street. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter,  from  opposite 
sides,  Casca,    with    his   sword   drawn,  and 

CiCEBO. 

Cie,  Good  even,  Casca :    Brought  you  Cesar 

homeP* 
Why  are  you  breathless  P  and  why  stare  you  so  P 
Casca,  Are  you  not  mov'd,  when  all  ttie  sway 

of  earth 
Shaken  like  a  thing  unfirm  P  0  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'm'ng  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  dvTl  slrife  in  heaven; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods. 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic,  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful  ? 
Casca,  A  common  sUve  (you  know  him  well 

by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unsoorch'd. 
Besides,  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  HOn, 
Whciplaji^  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 


«  To  oVing  me  < 


on  his  wax  '^'^  ^o  accompanx  hira. 
^  Glared.  The  original  has  glaz'd.  This  is  a  mean- 
ingless word ;  and  we  have  therefore  to  choose  between  one 
of  two  eorreetions.  Knowing  the  mode  in  which  typo- 
graphical errors  arise,  we  should  say  that  glar'd  in  the 
roanufcript  ipight  very  readily  become  glaz'd  in  the  printed 
copy,  by  the  substitution  of  a  a  for  an  r.  Glar'd  is  the  read- 
ing of  Rowe.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  manuscript  had  been 
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Without  annoying  me :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transformed  with  their  fear;  who  swore  they 

saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And,  yesterday,  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking  ^    When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
*  These  are  their  reasons,— They  are  natrjural ;' 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cie,  Indeed,  it  is  a  struige-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things,  after  their  fashion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Ciesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  P   . 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic,  Good  night  then,  Casca:  this  disturbed 
sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero.    [Exit  Cicbbo. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who's  there? 

Casca.  A  Bx)man. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.  Cassius,  what  night 

is  thisP 
Cas,  A  veiy  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 
Casca.  Who  ever  hiew  the  heavens  menace 

80? 

Cas,  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  fuU 

of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  aa  you  see, 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to 

open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  fiash  of  it 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 

the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 


ga^i,  which  Malone  adopts,  the  compoeitor  must  have  in- 
serted an  I,  to  change  a  common  word  into  an  unHniiiliar 
one;  and  this  is  not  the  usual  process  of  typographical 
blundering.  Malone  quotes  a  passage  f^om  Stow,  desciiMng 
a  lion-flght  in  the  Tower:— "Then  was  the  great  lion  put 
forth,  who  gazed  awhile  ;**  and  he  thinks  the  term  to  hare 
/been  peculiarly  applied  to  the  fierce  aspect  of  •  Uon. 
L  Surely  this  is  nonsense.    A  well-knowa  quotation  from 
I    Macbeth,  i^ven  by  SteeTens,  is  dedsire  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  glared  in  the  passage  before  us :— 

"  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  with." 
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JULIUS  CiESAR. 


tSCBlTE  III. 


When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens  send 
Sach  dreadfal  heralds  to  astonish  ns. 

Cka,  You  are  dull^  Casca ;  and  those  sparks 
of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impati^ice  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ^losts. 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men^  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordi- 
nance, 
Their  natxires,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous  quality, — ^why,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infos'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

CMca*  *T  is  Csesar  that  you  mean :  Is  it  not^ 
Cassius? 

Cos,  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  father's  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Coica,  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-mor- 
row 
Mean  to  establish  Csesar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cm,  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger 
then; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most 

strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit : 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [Thunder  still. 

Casca,  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 


Cos.  And  why  should  CsBsar  be  a  tyrant  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf, 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  What  trash  is  RomCi 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar !    But,  O,  grief ! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  But  I  am  arm'd. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.    Hold  my  hand : 
Be  factious*  for  redress  of  all  these  grieOs; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas,  There 's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In  Fompey's  porch :  For  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour  *s^  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one 

in  haste. 
Cas.  *T  is  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait ; 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 
Cin.  To  find  out  you :  Who 's  that  ?  Metellus 

CimberP 
Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.    Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ? 
Cin.  I  am  ^ad  on't.    What  a  fearful  night 
is  this! 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 
sights. 
Cas.  Am  I  not  staid  for  P  Tell  mc 
Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 

O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble 

Brutus 
To  our  party 


•  Faelious.  Johnton  considers  that  the  expression  here 
means  active.  To  be  factious,  in  its  original  sense,  is  to  be 
doing ;  but  Malone  suggests  that  it  means  "  embody  a  party 
or  faction." 

b  The  original  has  ii  favors.  Some  would  read  U  fa- 
vour* d:  but  the  use  of  the  noun,  in  the  sense  of  appearance, 
is  probably  clearer. 
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Act  I.] 


JULIUS  CJSSAR 


Cas.  Be  you  content:  Qood  Ginna^  take  this 
paper. 
And  look  you,  lay  it  in  the  pnetor's  chair. 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :'  all  this  done, 
Eepair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find 

us. 
Is  Becius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius  there  ? 

Cin,  AIl,but  MeteilusCimber;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.    Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cat.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey*s  theatre. 

[Exit  CiNNA. 


Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  thi«e  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire, 
Upon  the  next  enoounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Caaca.  0,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's 
hearts: 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  yirtue  and  to  worthiness. 

Cat.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need 
of  him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.    Let  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and  ere  day 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him. 

[Exeunt 


[Jiilius  C  lisar.] 
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[Roman  Augur.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  I. 


1  SOKNK  11.  "  Our  elders  Bay, 

The  barren,"*  &c. 

"  At  that  time  the  feast  Lupercalia  was  celebrated, 
the  which  in  old  time,  men  say,  was  the  feast  of 
shepherds  or  herdsmen,  and  is  much  like  unto  the 
feast  of  the  LycsBians  in  Arcadia.  But  howsoever 
it  is,  that  day  there  are  divers  noblemen's  sons, 
young  men  (and  some  of  them  magistrates  them- 
selves that  govern  there),  which  run  naked  through 
the  city,  striking  In  sport  them  they  meet  in  their 
way  with  leather  thongs,  hair  and  all  on,  to  make 
them  give  place.  And  many  noble  women  and 
gentlewomen  also  go  of  purpose  to  stand  in  their 
way,  and  do  put  forth  their  hands  to  be  stricken, 
as  scholars  hold  them  out  to  their  schoolmaster  to 
be  stricken  with  the  ferula,  persuading  themselves 
that  being  with  child  they  shall  have  good  de- 
livery; and  so  being  barren,  that  it  will  make 
them  to  conceive  with  child." 

*  ScENB  IL— "  JBeuHire  the  ides  of  March:' 

"  Furthermore,  there  was  a  certain  soothsayer 
that  had  given  Ceosar  warning  long  time  afore  to 


take  heed  of  the  day  of  the  Ides  of  March  (which 
is  the  15th  of  the  month),  for  on  that  day  he 
should  be  in  great  danger." 

«  SoBNB  II.—"  Will  yoM  go  see  the  order  of  the 
course  t " 

"  Cassius  asked  him  if  he  were  determined  to 
be  in  the  Senate-house  the  first  day  of  the  month  of 
March,  because  he  heard  say  that  Caesar's  friends 
should  move  the  council  that  day  that  Csesar  should 
be  called  king  by  the  Senate.  Brutus  answered 
him  he  would  not  be  there.  But  if  we  be  sent  for 
(said  Cassius),  how  then  f  For  myself  then  (said 
Brutus),  I  mean  not  to  hold  my  peace,  but  to  with- 
stand it,  and  rather  die  than  lose  my  liberty.  Cas- 
sius being  bold,  and  taking  hold  of  this  word, — 
Why  (quoth  he),  what  Roman  is  he  alive  that  will 
sufifer  thee  to  die  for  thy  liberty  f  What  ?  knowest 
thou  not  that  thou  art  Brutus  f  Thinkest  thou  that 
they  be  cobblers,  tapsters,  or  such-like  base  mecha- 
nical people,  that  write  these  bills  and  scrolls  which 
are  found  daily  In  thy  praetor's  chair,  and  not  the 
noblest  men  and  best  citizens  that  do  it  ?  No ;  be 
thou  well  assured  that  of  other  praetors  they  look 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  L 


for  gifts,  common  dUtiibTitious  um oncost  the  people, 
and  for  common  plays,  and  to  see  fencers  fight  at 
the  sharp,  to  show  the  people  pastime :  but  at  thy 
bands  they  specially  require  (as  a  due  debt  unto 
them)  the  taking  away  of  the  tyranny,  being  fully 
bent  to  suffer  any  extremity  for  thy  sake,  so  that 
thou  wilt  show  thyself  to  be  the  man  thou  art 
taken  for,  and  that  they  hope  thou  art," 

*  ScRNB  II. — "Lei  me  have  men  abotU  me  thai  cure 
fat,  &c" 

**  Ofesar  also  had  Cassius  in  great  jealousy,  and 
suspected  him  much :  whereupon  he  said  on  a  time 
fo  his  friends.  What  will  Cassius  do,  think  ye  ?  I 
like  not  his  pale  looks.  Another  time,  when 
Caesar's  friends  complained  unto  him  of  Antonius 
and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some  mischief 
towards  him,  he  answered  them  again,  As  for 
those  fat  men  and  smooth-combed  heads,  quoth 
he,  I  never  reckon  of  them ;  but  these  pale-yisaged 
and  carrion-lean  people,  I  fear  them  most,  meaning 
Brutus  and  Cassius.** 

*  Scene  IL— "-4y,  Catca;  tell  us  ickcU  hatk  chcmc*d 
today.*" 

**  CsBsar  sat  to  behold  that  sport  upon  the  pulpit 
for  Orations,  in  a  chain  of  gold,  appai-eled  in  tri- 
umphant manner.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  at 
that  time,  was  one  of  them  that  ran  this  holy 
course.  So  when  he  came  into  the  market-place 
the  people  made  a  lane  for  him  to  run  at  liberty, 
and  he  came  to  Caesar,  and  presented  him  a  diadem 
wreathed  about  with  laurel.  Whereupon  there 
was  a  certain  cry  of  rejoicing,  not  very  great,  done 
only  by  a  few  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But 
when  C»sar  refused  the  diadem,  then  all  the  people 
together  made  an  outcry  of  joy.  Then  Antonius 
offering  it  him  again,  there  was  a  second  shout  of 
joy,  but  yet  of  a  few.  But  when  Caesar  i^efused  it 
Hgain  the  second  time,  then  all  the  whole  people 
shouted.  Caesar,  having  made  this  proof,  found 
that  the  people  did  not  like  of  it,  and  thereupon 
rose  out  of  his  chair,  and  commanded  the  crown 
to  be  carried  unto  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.'* 

•*  When  they  had  decreed  divers  honoui-s  for  him 
in  the  Senate,  the  consuls  and  praetors,  accompa- 
nied with  the  whole  assembly  of  the  Senate,  went 
unto  him  in  the  market-place,  where  he  was  set  by 


the  pulpit  for  Orations,  to  tell  him  what  honours 
they  had  decreed  for  him  in  his  absence.  But  he, 
sitting  still  in  his  majesty,  disdaining  to  rise  up  unto 
them  when  they  came  in,  as  if  they  had  been  pri- 
vate men,  answered  themi,  that  his  honours  had 
more  need  to  be  cut  off  than  enlax-ged.  This  did  not 
only  offend  the  Senate,  but  the  common  people  also, 
to  see  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  of  the  mar 
gistratee  of  the  commonwealth;  insomuch  as  eveiy 
man  that  might  lawfully  go  his  way  departed 
thence  very  sorrowfully.  Thereupon  also  Caesar, 
rising,  departed  home  to  his  house,  and,  tearing 
open  his  doublet  collar,  making  his  neck  bore,  he 
cried  out  aloud  to  his  friends  that  his  throat  was 
ready  to  offer  to  any  man  that  would  come  and  cut 
it.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  x*eported  that  after- 
wards, to  excuse  his  folly,  he  imputed  it  to  his 
disease,  saying  that  their  wits  are  not  perfect  which 
have  this  disease  of  the  falling  evil,  when,  standing 
on  their  feet,  they  speak  to  the  common  people, 
but  are  soon  troubled  with  a  trembling  of  their 
body,  and  a  sudden  dimness  and  giddiness.** 

«  Scene  IIL — **A  common  slave,"  kc 
"  Touching  the  fires  in  the  element,  and  spirits 
running  up  and  down  in  the  night,  and  also  the 
solitary  birds  to  be  seen  at  noon-days  sitting  in 
the  great  market-place,  are  not  all  these  signs 
perhaps  worth  the  noting,  in  such  a  wonderful 
chance  as  happened  ?  But  Strabo  the  philosopher 
writeth  that  divers  men  were  seen  going  up  and 
down  in  fire ;  and,  furthermore,  that  there  was 
a  slave  of  the  soldiers  that  did  cast  a  marvellous 
burning  flame  out  of  his  hand,  insomuch  as  they 
that  saw  it  thought  he  had  been  burned ;  but  when 
the  fire  was  out,  it  was  found  he  had  no  hurt.** 

'  Scene  III.—"  Good  Cmna,  take  this  paper,**  &c. 
"  But  for  Brutus,  his  friends  and  countrymen, 
both  by  divers  procurements  and  simdry  rumours 
of  the  city,  and  by  many  bills  also,  did  openly  call 
and  procure  him  to  do  that  he  did.  For  under  the 
image  of  his  ancestor  Junius  Brutus  (that  drave 
the  kings  out  of  Rome)  they  wrote— 0,  Uiat  it 
pleased  the  gods  thou  wert  now  alive,  Brutus! 
And  again,  That  thou  wert  here  among  us  now ! 
His  tribunal,  or  chair,  where  he  gave  audience 
during  the  time  he  was  praetor,  was  full  of  such 
bills.  Brutus,  thou  art  asleep,  and  ait  not  Brutus 
indeed** 
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ACT  11. 


SCENE  L—The  same.    Brutus'*  Orchard. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru,  WLat,  Lucius  !  ho ! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say ! — 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when!*    Awake,  I  say  I  What, 
Lucius ! 

Enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Call'd  you,  my  lord  P 
Br%.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
T\lien  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 
Luc,  I  will,  my  lord.  \Exit, 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :  and,  for  my 
part, 

*  So  in  Richard  II. 

•*  >Vhen,  Harry,  when  I 
A  common  expression  of  impjtience 


I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.    He  would  be  crown'd  i-^ 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.    Crown  him  F — 

That;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse*  from  power:  And,  to  speak  truth  of 

Caesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.    But  't  is  a  common 

proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  &ce  : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 


•  AtfinorM— pity— tenderness, 
commonly  used  by  S!:?.k8pere. 


A  sense  in  which  it  is 
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Act  1 1.1 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[SCBHE  I, 


He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  hb  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend :  So  Caesar  may ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.    And,  since  the 

quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which,  hatch'd,  would  as  his  kind  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searchmg  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  np ;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru,  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ?• 

Luc,  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  iu  the  calendar,  and  bring  me 
word. 

Luc,  I  will,  sir.  [JGtiV. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter,  and  readjt, 
"  Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome,  &c.    Speak,  strike,  redress ! " 
'  Brutus,  thou  sleep'st ;  awake !  * — 
8uch  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
'  Shall  Rome,  &c.'    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  P  What ! 

Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king, 
*  Speak,  strike,  redress  !"*— Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  P  O  Rome !  I  make  thee 

promise. 
If  the  redtess  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  1 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[Knock  within. 

Bru.  *T  is  good.    Go  to  the  gate :  somebody 

knocks.  [Exit  Lucius. 

•  Idet  of  Mttreh.—ln  the  original  tkejirat  of  Mar  eh,  Pre- 
•ently  Lucius  tayi  also,  In  the  folio,  "  March  is  wMtod  Jlftten 
dap$?*    Theobald  made  the  correction  in  both  instances. 

D  Mr.  Craik,  in  his  valuable  Philological  Commentary  on 
Julius  Cesar  ("The  English  of  Shakespeare"),  has  pointed 
out  that  the  letter  unqueMionably  concluded  with  the  em- 
phatic adjuration— "  Speak,  strike,  redress  I"  and  that  the 
second  enunciation  of  'Brutus,  thou  sleep'st;  awnkel'  is 
a  repetition  by  Brutus  to  himself. 
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Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar 

I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 

And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 

Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 

The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 

Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a  man,* 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 

The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius^  at  tlie 
door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 
Bru.  Is  he  alone  P 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 
Bru.  Do  you  know  them  P 

Luc,  No,  sir;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about 
their  ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour.'* 
Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.    0  Conspiracy  I 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by 

night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  P    O,  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  P    Seek  none. 

Conspiracy ; 
Hide  It  in  smiles  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path**  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Cinna,  Metel- 
Lus  Cdibeb,  and  Tbbbonius. 

Cos.  I  think  we  are   too   bold  upon  your 
rest: 
Good  morrow,  Brutus.    Do  we  trouble  you  ? 


^  A  man.^So  the  first  folio:  but  the  other  folios  and 
modem  editors  omit  the  article,  which,  we  thlnk»  explains 
what  has  preceded  it  A  mam  individualises  the  descrip- 
tion; and  shows  that  "the  genius,"  on  the  one  hand, 
mesne  the  spirit,  or  the  impelling  higher  power  moving 
the  spirit,  whilst  ••  the  mortal  instruments  "  has  reference 
to  the  bodily  powers  which  the  will  sets  In  action.  The 
condition  of  Maobeih  1>efors  the  murder  of  Duncan  illas- 
tratesthis:~ 

"  I  am  settled,  and  bend  np 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat." 

Mr.  Dyce  holds  that  the  article  a  is  a  barbarous  addition. 
Mr.  Craik  retains  the  article. 

»  Cassius  had  married  Junla,  the  sister  of  Brutus. 

«  Faeotrr— countenance. 

d  PoiA— walk  on  a  trodden  way— more  forward  amidst 
obsenratlon.    See  introductory  Notice,  p.  217. 
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Arr  II.J 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[SCE9K  I. 


Bru,  I  have  been  up  tbis  hour ;  ftwake  all  nighi 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you? 

Cas,  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man 
here 
But  honours  yon :  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Boman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Brtt,  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cos,  This  Becius  Brutus. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cos,  This,  Casca;   this,  Ginna;   and   this, 
Metellus  Gimber. 

Bru,  They  are  all  welcome. 
What  watchM  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  P 

Cat.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?     {They  whisper, 

Lee,  Here  lies  the  east:  Doth  not  the  day 
break  here  F 

Ca»ca»  No. 

Cin.  0,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth;  and  yon  grey 
lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Catca*  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the 

north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cos,  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  If  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.    But  if  these. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen, 
What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress  P  what  other  bond. 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter  P  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  P 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous," 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  sb  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 

■  (7«tt/^to«*— wary— clroumspect. 


The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  metal  of  our  spirits. 

To  think  thai  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance. 

Did  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood 

That  every  Boman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy. 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  partide 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  frt)m  him. 

Cos,  But  what  of  Cicero P  ^  Shall  we aound  himf 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us, 

Casca,  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cin.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met,  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion. 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds ; 
It  shall  be  said  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wiTdness,  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with 
him; 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cat.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec,  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only 
Caesar  P 

Cos.  Decius,  well  uig'd :— I  think  it  is  not 
meet, 
Mark  Antony,  ao  well  belov'd  of  Ceesar, 
Should  outlive  Csesar :  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver;  and  you  know  his  means. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  amioy  us  all :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony  and  Csesar  fall  together.' 

Bru,  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 


To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs ; 
'Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards.: 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Cains. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Csesar; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
0,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Ccesar's  spirit^ 
And  not  dismember  Csesar !  But,  alas, 
Csesar  must  bleed  for  it  I  And,  gentle  friends. 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuDy ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage. 
And  £^ter  seem  to  chide  them.    This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
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For  he  can  do  no  mare  than  Ctesar's  arm» 
When  Csesar*8  head  b  off. 

Cat,  Yet  I  fear  him:* \ 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  be  bears  to  Caesar, — 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius !  do  not  think  of  him : 
If  he  love  Csesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself, — take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar: 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  b  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  itrikes, 

Bnt,  Peace !  count  the  clock. 

Cos,  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  'T  is  time  to  part. 

Cm.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whether  Caesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies ; 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night. 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dfc.  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  resolv'd 
1  can  o*ersway  him :  for  he  loves  to  hear 
rhat  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holrs, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent ; 
And  I  wiU  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch 
him. 

Bru,  By  the  eighth  hour :  Is  that  the  utter- 
.    most  ? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Cains  Ligarius  doth  bear  Ciesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru,  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by  him ; 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  'U  fashion  him. 

Cos,  The  morning  comes  upon  us:    We'll 
leave  you,  Brutus : — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves:  but  all  re- 
member 
What  yon  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Romans. 


\ 


•  The  pauM  which  naturally  occurs  before  Cassiut  oflTen 
an  answer  to  the  impassioned  argument  of  Brutus  would 
be  most  decidedly  marked  by  a  proper  reader  or  actor  ;  yet 
Hope  and  other  editors  n  ad  do  fear,  to  make  out  the  metre. 

>»  Bjf  Aim— by  his  bouse. 
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Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ;  ] 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  nntir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  evpry  one.' 

[RpeufU  all  but  Brutus. 
Boy !  Lucius  I—Fast  asleep !  It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men : 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enler  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  Wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  rooming.X 

For.  Nor  for  yours  neither.    You  have  un- 
gently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  asked  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  urg'd  you  further;  then  you  scratct'd  your 

head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  waftiire  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  So  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled;  »i^  withal, 
•Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour,\ 
Vwhioh  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  everyVuui. 
■■  ^t  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; , 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  conditio^ 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all.^^ 

For.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do :— Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

For.  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  What,  is  Brutus  sick ; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesolne  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night,"**- 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?  No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind,\ 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of :  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 
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^By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
^Yhicli  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourseli^  your  hal^ 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru,  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

For,  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus, 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  P  Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  oomfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  P  Dwell  I  but  in  the 

^ suburbs 

Of  your  good  pleasure  P  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
Thit  visit  my  sad  heart 

For.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know 
thb  secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but.,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed, —Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex. 
Being  so  fiftther^d,  and  so  husbanded? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
CHving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Hei-e,  31  the  thigh :  Can  I  bear  that  with  pa- 

tience. 
And  not  my  nusband's  secrets? 

Bru.  O  ye  goos, 

Kender  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  1 

[Kttocking  icithifu 
Hark,  hark !  one  knodu :  Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows : — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  .      [J5r«V  Portia. 

Enfer  Lucius  ttnd  Ligamxts. 

Lucius,  who 's  that  knocks  ? 
Lne,  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak 

with  yoxL 
Bru,  Cains  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside.— Caius  Ligarius  1  how  P 
Uff,  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble 

tongue. 
Tbaob:uk8.— Vol.  IL  R 


Bru,  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out, 
brave  Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief !  'Would  you  were  not  sick  * 

Idg.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  tiie  name  of  honour.^ 
Bru,  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Liga- 
rius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it 

Lig,  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before^ 
I  here  discard  my  sickness  I    Soul  of  Home  1 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  oonjur'd  up 
My  mprtified  spirit.    Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  theuL    What's  to  doP 
Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  siok 

men  whole. 
Lig,  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 

make  sickP 
Bru,  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is»  my 
Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new  fir'd,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 
Bnu  PoUow  me  tiien. 

[Exeuui. 

SCENE  TL,—The9ame.     A  Boom  in  Caaar'i 
Balace. 

Thunder  and  Ughining.    EMer  Cssab,  in  hi$ 

nighigown. 

Ca€.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at 

peace  to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  oui^ 
*Help,  ho!  They  murther  C«sarl'    Who's 

within  ?• 

EtUer  a  Servant 

/Sfrr.  Myk)rdP 

Qea,  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 
Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Enter  ChiSTSJTBXiik. 

CaL  What  mean  you,  Ceesar  P  Think  you  to 
walk  forth  P 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 
Ores,  Cffisar   shall   forth:    The   thiogs   that 
threatened  me 
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^e'er  look*d  but  ou  my  back;  when  they  shall 

see 
The  face  of  Cassar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Ctesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  haih  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd  and  yielded  up  their 

dead: 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled'  in  the  air, 
Horses  do  neigh,*  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the 

streets. 
O  Caesar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  1  do  fear  them. 

Oe9,  What  can  be  avoided 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Caesar  shall  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar. 

CaL  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 

seen; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 

princes. 
Ciei.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 

deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  tliat  men  should 

fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it.  will  come. 

Ee-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 
Serv,  Tliey  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Cas.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
if  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well 


.  <^  HmrtM.—Ty^*  Tnagnificent  word  expretses  the  clashing 
o(  w(  apnnt :  it  U  probal.ly  the  same  word  at  hurled ;  and 
Shaksperr,  with  the  boldness  of  genius,  makes  the  action 
give  the  sout  d. 

b  Do  N«'yA.— Steevcns  departs  from  the  original  in  read- 
ing did  neiyh;  but  the  lenses  might  have  been  purposely 
.confounded,  to  represent  the  vague  tetror  of  the  speaker. 
Hones  **</o  neigh  '  continues  the  image  of 

"  Fierce  fiery  waniors  fight  upon  the  cloui's.** 
But  to  make  did  neigh  consistent  with  the  action  of  the 
•♦fiery  warriors,"  Mr.  Grant  While  writes /ow^;*/,  and  Mr. 
Keightler,  did  Hgkt.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  retain  the  ori- 
ginal text  than  go  into  alterations  iiithout  knowing  where 
to  slop. 
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That  Csesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  are  »  two  lions  litter*d  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth. 

Cal.  Alas,  my  loi*d. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day  :  Call  it  my  fear 
Tliat  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  *ll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day :. 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Oj.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decius. 

Here  *s  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  Ceesar,  all  hail !   Good  morrow,  worthy 
Caesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Cos.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser ; 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  Tell  them  so,  Decios. 

Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Cas.  '  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mme  arm  so  for. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caes^  will  not  come. 

Dec,  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cas.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know ; 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue. 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  an  hundred  spcuts, 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings  and  por- 
tents. 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
Li  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathed. 
Signifies  tliat  from  you  great  Eome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stams,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphumia's  dream  is  signified. 

a  ^r^.— The  original  has  heare:  a  correction  by  Theobald 
is  %eere.    Capcll  has  are. 
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(ket.  And  this  way  have  you  veil  eippunded 

it. 
:  Bee.  I  have,  when  you  Jiave  heard  what  I 

can  say: 
And  know  it  now ;  the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come. 
Their  minds  may  change.    Besides,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
'  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When    Caesar's    wife   shall   meet  with  better 

dreams/ 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
*  Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  P  * 
Pardon  me,  Caesar :  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  teU  you  this; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

Cos.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 

Calphnmia ! 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 

Enier  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligaeius,  Metellus, 
Casca,  Tkbbonius,  and  Cinka. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub,  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

Cas,  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  P 
Good  morrow,  Casca.— Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  nmde  you  lean. — 
What  is 't  o'clock  P 

Bru,  Caesar,  't  is  strucken  eight. 

Cas,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  couitesy. 

Enter  AnTomr. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 
Is  notwithstanding  up :    Good  morrow,  Antony. 
Ani,  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 
Cigs,  Bid  them  prepare  within  i-^ 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna  :— Now,    Metellus  :— What,  Tre^ 

bonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  taiay : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb,  Caesar,  I  will : — ^and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Aside. 
Tliat  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 
further. 
Cas,  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some 
wine  with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  to- 
gether. 

R  2 


Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar. 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon » 

\^&ceunt 

SCENE  m.—r^?  same.    A  Street  near  the 
Capitol. 

Enter  Abtemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

Art,  <  Cfl&sar,  beware  of  Brutus ;  take  heed  of  Cassius; 
come  not  near  Casca;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna;  trust  not  Tre- 
bonius;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber;  Decius  Brutus  loves 
thee  not ;  thou  hast  wronged  Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but 
one  mind  in  all  these  men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Caasar.  If 
thou  beest  not  immortal,  look  about  you :  Security  gives 
way  to  conspiracy.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  I  Thy 
lover,  Artbicidoavs.' 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Caesar  pass  along, 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live  ' 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emidatlon. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live : 

If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitors  do  contriv?. 

lE:cit, 

SCENE   Vf.—'The  same.    Another  part  of  the 
same  Street,  be/ore  the  House  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portu  and  Lucius. 

Tor.  I  prithee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone : 
Why  dost  thou  stay  P 
hue.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

For.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here 
again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do 
there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween   my  heart    and 
tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  P 

l/uc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  P 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  ebe  ? 

Tor,  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord 
look  well, 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  And  take  good  note 
What  Caesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy !  what  noise  is  that  P 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Po;.,  Prithee,  listen  well; 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Lnc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 
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Act  II.] 


JULIUS  CiESAR 


[Scsvs  IV. 


Enier  Soothsayer. 


For,  Gome  hither,  fellow  • 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  P 

Sooth,  At  mine  own  honse,  good  lady. 

For.  What  is 't  o'clock  P 

Sooth,  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For,  Is  Ctesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  P 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet;  I  go  to  take  my  stand. 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  GapitoL 

For.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Gcesar,  hast  thou 
notP 

Sooth.  That  I  hare,  lady:  if  it  will  please 
GiBsar 
To  be  so  good  to  Gtesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  be&iend  himself. 

For»  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's  intended 
towards  himP 


Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that 
I  fear  may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.  Here  the  street  is  narrow: 
The  throng  that  follows  Gssar  at  the  heeb. 
Of  senators,  of  prtetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  ahnost  to  death : 
I  'U  get  me  to  a  place  more  Toid,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Gasar  as  he  comes  along. 

[Exit. 
For.  I  must  go  in. — ^Ay  me!  how  weak  a 


The  heart  of  woman  is !  0  Brutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise  I 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me : — ^Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  GsBsar  will  not  grant. — 0, 1  grow  £Ednt : — 
Bun,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ; 
Say  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt. 
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[Roman  Matron.] 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OE  ACT  II. 


»  ScBHB  L— "-Birf  wkcU  of  Cicero  S  " 
«  Thet  durst  not  acquaint  Cicero  with  their  con- 
spiracy, although  he  was  a  man  whom  they  loved 
dearly  and  trusted  best;  for  they  were  afraid  that, 
he  being  a  coward  by  nature,  and  age  also  having 
increased  his  fear,  he  would  quite  turn  and  alter 
all  their  purpose,  and  quench  the  heat  of  their  en- 
terprise, the  which  specially  required  hot  and  earnest 
execution,  seeking  by  persuasion  to  bring  all  things 
to  such  safety  as  there  should  be  no  peril." 

«  SoENi  l.^"Let  ArU<my  and  CcBsarfall  together:* 
'*  After  that  they  consulted  whether  they  should 
kill  Antonius  with  Csesar;  but  Brutus  would  in  no 
wise  consent  to  it,  saying,  that  venturing  on  such 
an  enterprise  as  that,  for  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  justice,  it  ought  to  be  clear  from  all  villiuny." 

*  ScENB  L— "Zrf  not  our  looh^  &c 
''  Furthermore,  the  only  name  and  great  calling 
of  Brutus  did  bring  on  the  most  of  them  to  give  con- 
sent to  this  conspiracy :  who  having  never  taken 
oaths  together,  nor  taken  nor  given  any  caution  or 
assurance,  nor  binding  themselves  one  to  another 
by  any  religious  oaths,  they  all  kept  the  matter  so 
secret  to  themselves,  and  could  so  cunningly  handle 
it^  that  notwitb^^^mding  the  gods  did  reveal  it  by 


manifest  signs  and  tokens  from  above,  and  by  pre- 
dictions of  sacrifices,  yet  all  this  would  not  be  be- 
lieved. Now  Brutus,  who  knew  very  well  that  for 
his  sake  all  the  noblest,  valiantest^  and  most  courage- 
ous men  of  Rome  did  venture  their  lives,  weighing 
with  himself  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  when  he 
was  out  of'  his  house,  he  did  so  frame  and  fashion 
his  countenance  and  looks  that  no  man  could  dis- 
cern he  had  anything  to  trouble  his  mind.  But 
when  night  came  that  he  was  in  his  own  house,  then 
he  was  clean  changed;  for  either  care  did  wake  him 
against  his  will  when  he  would  have  slept,  or  else 
oftentimes  of  himself  he  fell  into  such  deep  thoughts 
of  this  enterprise,  casting  in  his  mind  idl  the  dan- 
gers that  might  happen,  that  his  wife,  lying  by  him, 
found  that  there  was  some  marvellous  great  matter 
that  troubled  his  mind,  not  being  wont  to  be  in  that 
taking,  and  that  he  could  not  well  determine  with 
himself.  His  wife,  Portia,  was  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  whom  Brutus  married,  being  his  cousin,  not 
a  maiden,  but  a  young  widow,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  Bi  bulus,  by  whom  she  had  also  a  young 
son  called  Bibulus,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  book  of 
the  acts  and  jests  of  Brutus,  extant  at  this  present 
day.  This  young  lady  being  excellently  well  seen 
in  philosophy,  loving  her  husband  well,  and  being 
of  a  noble  courage,  as  she  was  also  wise,  because 
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ILLUSTKATIONS  OF  ACT  IL 


ahe  would  not  ask  her  husband  what  he  ailed  before 
she  had  made  some  proof  by  herself;  she  took  a 
little  razor,  such  as  barbers  occupy  to  pare  men's 
nails,  and,  (fusing  her  maids  and  women  to  go  out 
of  her  chamber,  gave  herself  a  great  gash  withal  in 
her  thigh,  that  she  was  straight  all  of  a  gore  of  blood, 
and  incontinently  after  a  vehement  fever  took  her 
by  reason  of  the  pain  of  her  wound.  Then  perceiv- 
ing her  husband  was  marvellously  out  of  quiet,  and 
that  he  could  take  no  rest,  even  in  her  greatest 
pain  of  all  she  spake  in  this  sort  unto  him : — I  being, 

0  Brutus  (said  she),  the  daughter  of  Cato,  was  mar- 
ried unto  thee  ;•  not  to  be  thy  bedfellow  and  com- 
panion in  bed  and  at  board  only,  like  a  harlot,  but 
to  be  partaker  also  with  thee  of  thy  good  and  evil 
fortune.  Now  for  thyself  I  can  find  no  cause  of 
fault  in  thee  touching  our  match;  but,  for  my  part, 
how  may  I  show  my  duty  towards  thee,  and  how 
much  I  would  do  for  thy  sake,  if  I  cannot  con- 
stantly bear  a  secret  mischance  or  grief  with  thee 
which  requireth  secresy  and  fidelity?  I  confess 
that  a  woman's  wit  commonly  is  too  weak  to  keep  a 
secret  safely;  but  yet  (Brutus)  good  education,  and 
the  company  of  virtuous  men,  have  some  power  to 
reform  the  defect  of  nature.  And  for  myself^  I  have 
this  benefit  moreover,  that  I  am  the  daughter  of 
Cato  and  wife  of  Brutus.     This  notwithstanding, 

1  did  not  trust  to  any  of  these  things  before,  until 
that  now  I  have  found  by  experience  that  no  pain 
or  grief  whatsoever  can  overcome  me.  With  these 
words  she  showed  him  her  wound  on  her  thigh,  and 
told  him  what  phe  had  done  to  prove  herself.  Brutus 
was  amazed  to  hear  what  she  said  unto  him,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  besought  the  gods 
to  give  Um  the  grace  he  might  bring  his  enterprise 
to  so  good  pass  that  he  might  be  found  a  husband 
worthy  of  so  noble  a  wife  as  Portia :  so  he  then  did 
comfort  her  the  best  he  could.** 

*  Scene  l.—"ffer€  is  a  sick  man,**  &a 
"  Now  amongst  Pompey's  friends  there  was  one 
called  Caius  Ligarius,  who  had  been  accused  unto 
Csesar  for  taking  part  with  Pompey,  and  Caesar 
discharged  him.  But  Ligarius  thanked  notCaiPar 
so  much  for  his  discbarge,  as  he  was  offended  with 
liim  for  that  he  was  brought  in  danger  by  his  ty- 
ranuical  power ;  and  therefore  in  his  heart  he  was 
always  his  mortal  enemy,  and  was  besides  very 
familiar  with  Brutus,  who  went  to  see  him,  being 
sick  in  his  bed,  and  said  unto  him,  Ligarius,  in  what 
a  time  art  thou  sick !  Ligarius,  rising  up  in  his  bed, 
and  taking  him  by  the  right  hand,  said  unto  him, 
Brutus  (Haid  he),  if  thou  hast  any  great  enterprise 
in  hand  worthy  of  thyself,  I  am  whole.* 

*  Scene  II. — "  Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep 
cried  out"  &c 

"  Then  going  to  bed  the  same  night,  as  his  man- 


ner was,  and  lying  witii  his  wife  Calpumia,  all  the 
windows  and  doors  of  his  chamber  flyin;;  open,  the 
noise  awoke  him,  and  made  him  afraid  when  he  saw 
such  light;  but  mote,  when  he  heard  his  wife  Cal- 
j>urnia,  being  fast  asleep,  weep  and  sigh,  and  pot 
forth  many  grumbling  lamentable  speeches,  for  sho 
deemed  that  Csesar  was  slain,  and  that  she  had  him 
in  her  arms.  Others  also  do  deny  that  she  had  any 
such  dream,  as,  amongst  other,  Titus  Livius  writeth 
that  it  was  in  this  sort : — The  Senate  having  set 
upon  the  top  of  Casar^s  house,  for  an  ornament  and 
setting  forth  of  the  same,  a  certain  pinnacle,  Cal- 
purnia  dreamed  thait  she  saw  it  broken  down,  and 
that  she  thought  she  lamented  and  wept  for  it;  in- 
somuch that^  Csesar  rising  in  the  morning,  she 
prayed  him,  if  it  were  possible,  not  to  go  out  of  the 
doors  that  day,  but  to  adjourn  the  session  of  the 
Senate  until  another  day ;  and  if  that  he  made  no 
reckoning  of  her  dream,  yet  that  he  would  search 
further  of  the  soothaayersby  theirsacrifices  to  know 
what  should  happen  him  that  day.  Thereby  it 
seemed  that  Caesar  likewise  did  fear  and  suspect 
somewhat,  because  his  wife  Calpumia,  until  that 
time,  was  never  given  to  any  fear  or  superstition; 
and  that  then  he  saw  her  so  troubled  in  mind  with 
this  dream  she  had,  but  much  more  afterwards 
when  the  soothsayer,  having  sacrificed  many  beasts 
one  after  another,  told  him  that  none  did  like  them. 
Then  he  determined  to  send  Anton ius  to  adjourn 
the  session  of  the  Senate ;  bmt  in  the  mean  time  came 
Decius  Brutus,  sumamed  Albinus,  in  whom  Cxsar 
put  such  confidence  that  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment he  had  appointed  him  to  be  his  next  heir,  and 
yet  was  of  the  conspiracy  with  Cassius  and  Brutus. 
He,  fearing  that,  if  Csesardidadjoimi  theseasion  that 
day,  the  conspiracy  would  be  betrayed,  laughed  at 
the  soothsayers,  and  reproved  Caesar,  saying  that  he 
gave  the  Senate  occasion  to  mislike  with  him,  and 
that  they  might  think  he  mocked  them,  considering 
that  by  his  commandment  they  were  assembled,  and 
that  they  were  ready  willingly  to  grant  him  all 
thing8,and  to  proclaim  him  king  of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  of  Rome  out  of  Italy,  and  that  he 
should  wear  his  diadem  in  all  other  places,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  and  furthermore,  that  if  any  man 
should  tell  them  from  him  they  should  depart  for 
that  present  time,  and  return  again  when  Calpumia 
should  have  better  dreams,  what  would  his  enemies 
and  ill-willers  say,  and  how  coiUd  they  like  of  his 
friend's  words  ?  and  who  could  persuade  them  other- 
wise, but  that  they  would  think  his  dominion  a  slav- 
ery unto  them,  and  tyrannical  in  himself?  And 
yet,  if  it  be  so,  said  he,  that  you  utterly  mislike  of 
this  day,  it  is  better  that  you  go  yourself  in  person, 
and,  saluting  the  Senate,  to  dismiss  them  till  an* 
other  tirao.  Therewithal  he  took  Caesar  by  the 
hand,  and  brought  him  out  of  his  house.** 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  L^TAe  same.    The  Capitol;  the  Se- 
nate sitting. 

A  crowd  of  people  in  the  street  leading  to  the  Ca- 
pitol; among  them  Abtemidobus  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish.  Enter  Cjbsab,  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellus, 
TaEBONius,  CiNNA,  Antony,  Lepidus,  POPl- 
LIU8,  PuBLius,  and  others. 

Cas.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar ;  but  not  gone. 
Art.  HaU,  Csesar !  Read  this  schedule. 
Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  huinble  suit. 
Art.  0,  CsBsar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine 's  a 
suit 
That  touches    Cssar  nearer:    Head   it,  great 
Cssar. 


Cas.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last 

serv'd. 
Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar ;  read  it  instantly. 
Cas.  "What^  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
Pub^.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cas,  "What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the 

street  P 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

CiESAB  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following.  All 
the  Senators  rise.^ 
Fop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
Cas.  What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 
Pop.  .   Fare  you  well. 

[^Advances  to  C-SSAr. 
Bru.  Wliat  said  Popilius  Lena  P 
Cas.  He  wish'd  to-day  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 
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ACT  III.] 


JULIUS  CiESAa 


[ScsiiB  L 


Bm.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Cssar :  Mark 

him. 
Cos.  Casca^  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  preven- 
tion.— 
Bratns,  what  shall  be  done  P    If  this  be  known, 
Cassins  or  Csesar  never  shall  tnm  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru,  Gassius,  be  constant : 

Fopilhis  Lena  speaks  npt  of  oar  purposes ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Csesar  doth  not  change. 
Cos.  Trebonius  knows  his  tinie;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antgiit  and  Tbebosius.    Cjcsak 
and  the  Senators  take  their  aeatt. 
Dee,  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 
Bru.  He  is  address'd:'  press  near,  and  second 

him. 
Cin,  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your 

hand. 
Gm,  Are  we  all  ready  P^  what  is  now  amiss, 
That  Caesar,  and  his  senate,  must  redress  P 
Met,  Most    high,  most    mighty,  and   most 
puissant  Caesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  bef(»:e  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart : —  [Kneeling, 

Cas,  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies. 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordmary  men ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  decree. 
Into  the  law*^  of  children.    Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thaw*d  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools  ;  I  mean  sweet 

words. 
Low  crooked  curtsies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn,  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee,  like  a  cur,  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong:   nor  without 

cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied.** 


» i#rfrfreM*rf— ready. 

t>  Mr.  Collier  gives  the  words  to  Casca;  as  Ritson  also 
did.  The  distribution  seems  plausible.  But  Brutus  has  just 
aald  of  Csesar,  •♦  he  is  address'd,"  which  means  "  he  is  ready." 
Catar,  being  ready  himself,  looks  to  the  senate,  and  says 
•*Are  we  all  ready  f* 

«  ioip.— The  original  has  lane.— an  easy  misprint  for /awe 

d  In  Ben  Jonson's  •  Discoveries '  there  is  the  following 
passage  referrhig  to  Shakspere :  "  Many  times  he  fell  into 
those  things  could tiot  escape  laughter:  as  when  he  said  in 
the  person  of  Csesar,  one  speaking  to  him,  '  Caesar,  thou 
dof t  me  wrong,'  he  refiliad,  •  Cffsar  did  never  wrong  but 
with  just  cause.'"  Jonson  wrote  this,  we  have  no  doubt, 
before  the  publication  of  the  folio  of  1623;  for  he  was  in- 
^■*^c»pable  of  falsely  quoting  his  Mend's  lines.  Tyrwhitt  sup- 
poses that  the  players  altered  the  line ;  and  maintains  that 
Shakspere  did  not  use  wrong  In  the  sense  of  impropriety, 
but  with  reference  to  bis  exercise  of  power  which  sometimes 
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Met,  Is  there  no  Toioe  more  worthy  than  my 
own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Canards  ear. 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru,  I  kiss  thy  haind,  but  not  in  flatterf, 
Caesar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Pnblius  C^ber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeaL 

Cas,  What,  Brutus ! 

Cku,  Vatdon,  Cssar;  Caesar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Pnblius  Cimber. 

Ctes.  I  could  be  well  mov'd  if  I  were  as  you ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  more,  prayers  would  move 

me : 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  eyeiy  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there 's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  world :  'T  is  f umish*d  well  with  men. 
And  men  are  fiesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensiye ; 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion :  and,  that  I  am  he, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,— even  in  this. 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd. 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin,  0  Caesar,^ 

Cos,         Hence !  '^Ht  thou  lift  up  Olympus  P 

Dee,  Great  Caesar, — 

Cos,  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  ? 

Ca^ca,  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Ca3CA  stabs  CmsjlBl  in  the  neck,  Casar 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  then  stabbed 
by  several  other  ConspiratorSf  and  at  last  by 
Marcus  Brutus. 

Cas,  Et  tu,  Brute  ?— Then  fall,  Caesar. 

[Dies,  The  senators  and  people  retire  in  con- 
fusion, 

Cin,  Liberty  !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead  !^ 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry 
out, 
*  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement !  * 

Bru,  People,  and  senators !  be  not  affrighted; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ^ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca,  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec,  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru,  Where 'sPubliusP 

required  him  to  punish.  "  On  the  whole,"  say  the  Cam- 
bridge editors, "  it  seems  more  probable  that  Jonson,  quoting 
from  memory,  quoted  wrong,  than  that  the  passage  was 
altered  in  conxcquence  of  his  censure,  which  wa»  first  made, 
publicly,  in  1025." 
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Oin,  Here^  quite  coofoonded  with  this  mu- 
tiny. 
Met  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Ceesar's 
Should  chance — 
Bru,  Talk  not  of  standing; — ^Publius,  good 
cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Eoman  else :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 
Cos.  And  leave  us,  Publius;   lest  that  the 
people. 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mis- 
ohief. 
Bru,  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Tkebonixjs. 

Cos,  Where  is  Antony  P 

TVv.  Eled  to  his  house  amaz'd : 
Mtn,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run. 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.  Fates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures : — 
That  we  shall  die  we  know ;  H  is  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Casca.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of 
life 
Guts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death.* 

Bru,  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Ciesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans, 

stoop. 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o*er  our  heads. 
Let 's  all  cry.  Peace,  Preedom,  and  Liberty ! 

Cas,  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — ^How  many  ages 
hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown ! 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Csesar  bleed  in 
sport. 
That  now  on  Pompe/s  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cos.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dee.  What,  shall  we  forth? 

Cas.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome^ 


•  The  original  copies  give  this  speech  to  Casca.  The 
Tariornm  editors  assigned  it  to  Cassius.  Mr.  Craik  thinlLs 
it  is  more  in  the  manner  of  Cassius. 


Enter  a  Servant. 


Bru.  Sofb,  who  comes  here?    A  friend  of 

Antony's. 
Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me 
kneel; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest : 
Caosar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Gsssar,  honoured  him,  and  Wd 

him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  aU  true  faith.    So  says  my  master  An- 
tony. 
Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouched. 
Serv,  I  'U  fetch  him  presently. 

lExit  Servant. 
Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 

friend. 
Cas.  1  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Palls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Re-enter  ksTOST. 

Bru.  But  here    comes    Antony. — ^Welcome, 

Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  0  mighty  Caesar  I  Dost  thou  lie  so  low  P 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  P— Fare  thee  well — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made 

rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard. 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and 

smoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.    Live  a  thousand  yean, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
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As  here  by  Caosar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

BrtL  O  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  Hre  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  tiie  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Cttsar.    For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark 

Antony: 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,*  and  our  hearts. 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeasM 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear ; 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Csesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant,  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ; 
Next,  Cains  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand  ; 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours;— now  youi*s,  Me- 

tellus; 
Yours,  Cinna; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; — 
Though  last,  not. least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen  all,— tdas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Csesar,  0,  't  is  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
8hall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  ^tony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  roe,  Julius!— Here  wast  thou  bay'd, 

brave  hart ; 
Here  didst  thou  fall;    and  here  thy  hunters 

stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crirason'd  in  thy  let  he. 
O  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this  indeed,  0  worW !  the  heart  of  thee. — 

•  See  Recent  New  Reading  at  the  end  of  the  Act. 
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How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie ! 

Cos,  Mark  Antony, — 

Jttt.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius ; 

The  enemies  of  Cssar  shall  say  this ; 
Then  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Ceesar  so ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

A/U,  Therefore  I  took  your  hands ;  but  was, 
indeed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on 

Csesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Caesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,,  the  son  of  Ctesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

AnL  That's  alll  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral  ^ 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cki^.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  whai  you  do :  Do  not  consent   \ 

lAside. 
That  Antony  speak  in,  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bf  K.  By  your  pardon ; — 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Ctesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cat,  I  know  not  what  may  fall;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru,  Miurk  Antony,  here,  take  you  Caesar's 
body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Cssar; 
And  say  you  do  *t  by  our  permbsion ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  hb  funeral :  And  you  shall  speak 
In  tlie  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  b  ended. 

AnL  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru,  Prepare  the  body  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  all  but  AsTOKr, 
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AnL  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of 

earth,* 
Tliat  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers ! 
Thou  i^t  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby 

lips. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, — 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  dvil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Tneir  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  CoDsar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At4  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Bhall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  * Havock,'"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant. 
You  serve  Octavius  Gsesar,  do  you  not  F 

Sero,  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant,  CsBsar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Home. 

S^B,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  b  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  CsBsar  !^  [Seeing  the  bodi/. 

Ant,  Thy  heart  is  big;  get  thee  apart  and 
weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.    Is  thy  master  coming  P 

Seri>,  He  lies  to-night  witliin  seven  leagues  of 
Borne. 

Ant,  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Bx)me, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet,  stay  awhile ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 


A  We  ^re  the  Ifne  as  in  the  first  and  second  editions. 
The  text  was  invariably  corrupted  in  all  modem  editions 
before  the  PLtorUI  Into  — 

"  O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth." 

t>  Hapock,  according  to  Sir  William  Blackstone,  was.  In 
the  military  operations  uf  ancient  tiroes,  the  word  by  which 
declaration  wati  made  that  nu  quarter  should  be  given. 


To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things^ 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt,  vnth  Cs&k^it  bodjf,, 

SCENE  n.— Tiid  same.    The  Forum. 

Enter  Beutus  and  Cassiits,  and  a  throng  0/ 
Citizens.' 

Cit,  We  will  be  satisfied ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 

Bru,  Then  follow  me,  and  giv^  me  audience,, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 
Those  that  wiQ  hear  me  speak,  let  tl^em  stay 

here ; 
Those  that  wiU  follow  Cassius,  go  with  \\m ; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Git,  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  at,  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their 

reasons. 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered.  . 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  same  of  the  Citizens. 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostrum, 

3  at.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  Silence ! 
Bru*  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for 
my  cause;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear^ 
believe  me  for  mine  honour;  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe :  censure 
me  in  your  wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  •  If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Ceesar's,  to  him 
I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  ta  C»sar  was  no  less 
than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Cssar,  this  is  my  answer,— 
Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living, 
and  die  all  slaves ;  than  that  Caesar  were  dead, 
to  live  all  free-men  ?  As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep 
for  him  \  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as 
he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but,  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him :  There  is  tears,  for  his 
love ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ;  honour,  for  his  valour ; 
and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so 
base  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude 
that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  liim  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vOe 
that  will  not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.    I  pause  for  a  reply. 

at.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[Several  speaking  at  once, 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.     I  have 
done  no  more  to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to 
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Bratos,  The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled 
in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein 
he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offences  enforced,. for 
which  he  suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others,  with  Ciesar'^  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony : 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall 
reoeiye  the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the 
commonwealth :  As  which  of  you  shall  not  P  With 
this  I  depart :  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for 
the  good  of  Rome,  1  have  the  same  dagger  for 
myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need 
my  deatL 

at.  Live,  Brutus,  live  1  live ! 

1  OH,  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto 

his  house. 

2  at.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  at.  Let  him  be  Csesar. 

4  at.  CflBsar's  better  parts 
Shall  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  at.  We  'U  bring  him  to  his  house  with 

shouts  and  clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen, — 

2  at.  Peace ;  silence  1  Brutus  speaks. 
1  at.  Peace,  hoi 

£ru,  Qood  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone. 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Csesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Csesar's  glories ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart, 
8ave  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.         {Exit, 

1  at.  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  at.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair; 
We  '11  hear  him :  Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ani,  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you. 

4  at.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  at.  He  says  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  at.  'T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 

here. 

1  at.  This  Cffisar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  at.  Nay,  that's  certain: 

We  are  bless'd  that  Eome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  at.  Peace;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can 

say. 
Ani,  You  gentle  Bomans, — 
Oit,  Peace,  ho  I  let  us  hear  liim. 

Ant,  Friends,  Bomans,  countrymen,  lend,  me 
your  ears ; 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
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Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answer'd  it 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest^ 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men;) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar's  funeral 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Eom^ 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Csesar  seem  ambitious  P 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath 

wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Bnitus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for 

himP 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fied  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — ^Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cttsar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  at,  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  liis 

sayings. 

2  at.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Csesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  at.  Has  he,  masters  P 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  at,  Mark'd  ye  his  words  P  He  would  not 

take  the  crown ; 
Therefore,  't  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  at.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide 

it 

2  at.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  at.  There 's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Home  than 

Antony. 

4  at.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to 

speaL 
Ant,  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Ccesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  therc?^ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence* 

0  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrongs 
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JULIUS  CMSAR. 


[SCKVK  IL 


Who^  you  all  know^,  are  lionomable  men : 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
Bat  here 's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Gsesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  b^  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  Cii.  We'll  hear  the  will:  Bead  it,  Mark 
Antony. 

Cii,  The  will,  the  will!  we  will  hear  Caesar's 
will. 

Jftt,  Haye  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must 
not  read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  CiL  Read  the  will ;  we  '11  hear  it,  Antony ; 
you  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

J»t,  Will  you  be  patient?  Will  you  stay  a 
while? 
I  hare  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it* 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar :  I  do  fear  ft. 

4  Cii,  They  were  traitors :   Honourable  men ! 

ai.  The  will  I  the  testament ! 

2  Cii.  They  were  yillaiss,  murderers:  The 
will!  read  the  will  I 

Jni.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the 
will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  wilL 
Shall  I  descend  ?  And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cii,  Come  down. 

3  Cii.  Descend. 

[He  comes  down  from  ihepulpii, 

3  Cii,  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cii,  A  ring;  stand  round. 

1  Cii,  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the 
body. 

3  at.  Room  for  Antony ;— most  noble  An- 
tony. 

Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;  stand  far  off. 

Gi,  Stand  back!  room!  bear  back! 

Ani,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 


You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 

The  flrst  tin^  ever  Caesar  put  it  on; 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent. 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 

Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius*  dagger  through : 

See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 

Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Bnitus  stabb'd; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  dock's,  to  be  resol?M 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  koock'd,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  laiow,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  0  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd 

him! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquish'd  him:  then  burst  his  mighty 

heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  mufiSing  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompe/s  statue,* 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell 
0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint^  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Elind  souls,,  what  weep  you,  when  you  but  be- 

■  hold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?   Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 
1  Cii,  O  piteous  spectacle  I 

3  aV.  O  noble  Caesar  I 
^CU.O  woeful  day ! 

4  Cii.  O  traitors,  villains ! 

1  Cii,  0  most  bloody  sight ! 

All,  We  will  be  revenged:  revenge;  about, 
— seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay!— let  not  a 
traitor  live. 

Ani,  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cii,  Peace  there :— Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  ai.  We  '11  hear  him,  we  'U  foUow  him,  we  '11 
die  with  him. 

Ant,  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 

stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it;   they  are   wise   and 

honourable. 


a  Slatut,~-\n  this  passage,  and  In  a  prerlous  instance,  the 
word  H^iua  has  been  substituted  for  the  English  vrord. 
What  we  may  gain  in  the  harmony  of  the  Terse  we  lose  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  expression,  by  this  alteration. 

b  i>in^  impression. 
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JULIUS  CiESAR. 


rscxiiB  III. 


Aud  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
\rhat  loye  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full 

well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,*  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action)  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet   Csesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor 

dumb  mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Bnltus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Bome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
Cit,  We  *11  mutiny ! 

1  at  We  *11  bum  the  house  of  Brutus  \ 

3  Cii.  Away  then;  come,  seek  the  conspira- 
tors! 

Ani,  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me 
speak. 

at.  Peace,  ho!    Hear  Antony,  most  noble 
Antony. 

Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know 
not  what : 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves? 
Alas,  you  know  not — I  must  tell  you  then  :— 
.You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Cit.  Most  true ;  .the  will : — let 's  stay,  fmd  hear 
the  will. 

Ant,  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Boman  citizen  he  gives. 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Cit,  Most  noble  Csesar ! — we  '11  revenge  his 
death. 

'    3  Cit.  0  royal  CflBsar! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

at.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  beirs  for  ever;  common  pleasur3s. 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Csesar !  When  comes  such  another? 

1  at.  Never,  never ! — Come,  away,  away ! 
We  'U  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 


ft  Ifi'.— The  folio  of  1623  has  trrfl— that  of  1632  toil. 
Writ  may  be  explained  as  a  prepared  writing;  butwe  retain 
the  reading  of  the  second  folio,  receiving  wit  In  the  sense  of 
uoderstanoing. 
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2  Ci/.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

^  at.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  body. 

Ant.  Now  let  it  work!  Mischief,  thou  art 

afoot. 

Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! — ^How  now, 

fellow  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sero.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Borne. 
Ant.  Where  is  he  P 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Csesar's  house. 
Ant,  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 
Sere.  I  heard  him  say,  Bmtus  and  Cassius 
/i\j*e  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Bome. 
Ant.  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the 
people, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.    Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— 7:«<?MM<f.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet? 
at.  1  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with 
Cflesar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  phantasy : 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors. 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  P 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  at.  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4  at.  Are  you  a  married  roan,  or  a  bachelor  P 

2  at.  Answer  every  man  directly.    • 

1  Cit,  Ay,  and  briefly. 
4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  P 
Where  do  I  dwell?  Am  I  a  married  man  or  a 
bachelor?  Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly, 
and  briefly,  wisely,  and  truly ;  wisely  I  say,  I 
am  a  bachelor. 

2  Cit.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are 
fools  that  marry:  You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for 
that,  I  fear.    Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  1  am  going  to  Caesar's  funeral 

1  Cit.  As  a  firiend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
an.  As  a  friend. 

2  at.  That  matter  is  answered  direcUy. 

4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling,— briefly. 
an.  Briefly,  I  dwell  b^  the  Capitol. 
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3  at.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
CiH,  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  at.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he 's  a  conspirator. 
an.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the 
poet. 

4  at.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him 
for  his  bad  verses. 

an.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator.* 
•  Through  a  most  extraordinary  licenoe,  or  indolence  in 


2  at.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna; 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn 
him  going. 

3  at.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come,  brands, 
ho!  firebrands.  To  Brutus*,  to  Cassius';  bum 
all.  Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ; 
some  to  Ligarius* :  away;  got  [Exeunt. 

the  collation  of  copies,  this  entire  line  is  omitted  in  some 
modem  editions. 


RECENT  NE\«^  READING. 


Act  in.,  Sc.  I.,  p.  250. 

"  Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,*'  &c. 

"  Our  arma,  in  strength  of  welcome,**  &c. — Collixr. 

We  traniicribe  the  following  note  from  Mr.  Craik's  Philo- 
logicMl  Commentary  on  Julius  Caesar:  — 

The  word  malice  "  hat  stood  in  every  edition  down  to 
that  in  one  volume  produced  by  Mr.  Collier  in  1853;  and 
there,  for  the  first  time,  instead  of  '  strength  of  malice,*  we 
have  'strength  of  welcome.'    This  turns  the  nonsense  Into 


excellent  sense;  and  the  two  worde  are  by  no  means  so  un- 
like as  that,  in  a  cramp  hand,  or  an  injured  or  somewl.at 
faded  page,  the  one  inigiit  not  easily  have  been  mistaken  by 
the  first  printer  or  editor  for  the  other.  .  .  .  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the 
large  volume,  of  above  500  pages  (Notes  and  Emendations, 
etc.),  which  professes  to  contain  an  account  of  everything  of 
interest  or  importance  In  his  copy  of  the  Second  Polio.  Nor, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  has  it  attracted  any  attention  from  any 
one  or  the  numerous  critics  of  the  new  readings.  As  how, 
indeed,  should  it,  smuggled  into  the  text  as  it  laas  been? " 
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[Roman  Cuuitul.J 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ACT  III. 


^  SoKNB  I.— <'  AU  tU  Senaton  ristT 
**  A  SENATOR  called  Popiliua  Lsena,  after  he  had 
saluted  Brutus  and  Cassius  more  friendly  than  he 
was  wont  to  do,  he  rounded  softly  in  their  ears,  and 
told  them,  I  pray  the  gods  you  may  go  through 
with  that  you  have  taken  in  hand;  but,  withal,  de- 
spatch, I  rede  you,  for  your  enterprise  is  bewrayed. 
When  he  had  said,  he  presently  departed  from  them, 
and  left  them  both  afraid  that  their  conspiracy 
would  out  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  Csesar  came  out 
of  his  litter,  Popilius  Leena  (that  had  talked  before 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  had  prayed  the  gods 
they  might  bring  this  enterprise  to  pass)  went  unto 
GsDsar,  and  kept  him  a  long  time  with  a  talk. 
Cseear  gave  good  ear  unto  him ;  wherefore  the  con- 
spiratora  (if  so  they  should  be  called),  not  hearing 
what  he  said  to  Ceesar,  but  ooi^ecturing  by  that  he 
had  told  them  a  little  before  that  his  talk  was  none 
other  but  the  very  discoveiy  of  their  conspiracy, 
they^  were  afraid  every  man  of  them ;  and  one  look- 
ing in  another's  face,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
all  were  of  a  mind  that  it  was  no  tarrying  for  them 
till  they  were  apprehended,  but  rather  that  they 
should  kill  themselves  with  their  own  hand&  And 
when  Cassius  and  certain  other  clapped  their  hands 
on  their  swords  under  their  gowns  to  draw  them, 
Brutus  marking  the  countenance  and  gesture  of 
Lsena,  and  considering  that  he  did  use  himself 
rather  like  an  humble  and  earnest  suitor  than  like 
an  accuser,  he  said  nothing  to  his  companions  (be- 
cause there  were  many  amongst  them  that  were  not 
of  the  conspiracy),  but  with  a  pleasant  countenance 
encouraged  Cassius,  and  immediately  after  Lsena 
went  fix>m  Caesar,  and  kissed  his  hand,  which  showed 
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plainly  that  it  was  for  some  matter  concerning  him- 
self that  he  had  held  him  so  long  in  talk,  ]^f  ow  all 
the  senators  being  entered  first  into  this  place  or 
chapter-house  where  the  council  should  be  kept,  all 
the  other  conspirators  straight  stood  about  Caesar's 
chair,  as  if  they  had  had  somethiug  to  say  unto  him ; 
and  some  say  that  Cassius,  casting  his  eyes  upon 
Pompey's  image,  made  his  prayer  imto  it  as  if  it 
had  been  alive.  Trebonius,  on  the  other  side,  drew 
Antonius  aside  as  he  came  into  the  house  where  the 
Senate  sat,  and  held  him  with  a  long  talk  without. 
When  Csesar  was  come  into  the  house,  all  the  senate 
rose  to  honour  him  at  his  coming  in;  so,  when  he 
was  set,  the  conspirators  flocked  about  him,  and 
amongst  them  they  pi  esen ted  one  Tullius(Metellus) 
Cimber,  who  made  humble  suit  for  the  calling  home 
again  of  his  brother  that  was  banished.  They  all 
made  as  though  they  were  intercessors  for  him«  and 
took  Csesar  by  the  hands,  and  kissed  his  head  and 
breast.  Coesar,  at  the  first  simply  refused  their 
kindness  and  entreaties ;  but  afterwards,  perceiving 
they  still  pressed  on  him,  he  violently  thrust  them 
from  him.  Then  Cimber,  with  both  his  hands, 
plucked  Cesar's  gown  over  his  shoulders,  and  Casca 
that  stood  behind  him  drew  his  dagger  first,  and 
strake  Csesar  upon  the  shoulder,  but  gave  him  no 
great  wound.  Csesar,  feeling  himself  hurt,  took  him 
straight  by  the  hand  he  held  his  dagger  in,  and  cried 
out  in  Latin,  0  traitor  Casca,  what  dost  thou? 
Casca  on  the  other  side  cried  in  Greek,  and  called 
his  brother  to  help  him.  So  divers  running  on  a 
heap  together  to  fly  upon  Csesar,  he,  looking  about 
him  to  have  fled,  saw  Brutus  with  a  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand  reedy  to  strike  at  him :  then  he  let  Cascade 
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hand  go,  and|  casting  his  gown  over  Iiis  face,  Buf- 
fered every  man  to  strike  at  him  that  would.  Then 
the  conspirators  thronging  one  upon  another,  be- 
cause every  man  was  desirous  to  have  a  cut  at  him, 
so  many  swords  and  daggers  lighting  upon  one  body, 
one  of  them  hurt  another,  and  among  them  Brutus 
caught  a  blow  on  his  hand,  because  he  would  make 
one  in  murthering  of  him,  and  all  the  rest  also  were 
every  man  of  them  bloodied.  Csesar  being  slain  in 
this  manner,  Brutus,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
house,  would  have  spoken,  and  stayed  the  other 
senators  that  were  not  of  the  conspiracy,  to  have  told 
them  the  reason  why  they  had  done  this  fact;  but 
they,  as  men  both  afraid  and  amazed,  fled  one  upon 
another's  neck  in  haste  to  get  out  at  the  door,  and 
no  man  followed  them ;  for  it  was  set  down  and 
agreed  between  them  that  they  should  kill  no  man 
but  Csesar  only,  and  should  entreat  all  the  rest  to 
look  to  defend  their  liberty.  All  the  conspirators, 
but  Brutus,  determining  upon  this  matter,  thought 
it  good  also  to  kill  Antonius,  because  he  was  a 
wicked  man,  and  that  in  nature  favoured  tyranny. 
Besides,  also,  for  that  he  was  in  great  estimation 
with  soldiers,  having  been  conversant  of  long  time 
amongst  them,  and  especially  having  a  mind  bent  to 
great  enterprises ;  he  was  also  of  great  authority  at 
that  time,  being  consul  with  Csesar.  But  Brutus 
would  not  agree  to  it :  firsts  for  that  he  said  it  was 
not  honest;  secondly,  because  he  told  them  there  was 
hope  of  change  in  him,  for  he  did  not  mistrust  but 
that  Antonius,  being  a  noble-minded  and  courageous 
man  (when  he  should  know  that  Coesarwas  dead), 
would  willingly  help  his  country  to  recover  her 
liberty,  having  them  an  example  unto  him  to  follow 
their  courage  aiid  virtue.  So  Brutus  by  this  means 
saved  Antonius  life,  who  at  that  present  time  dis- 
guised himself  and  stole  away ;  but  Brutus  and  his 
consorts,  havingtheir  swords  bloody  in  their  hands, 
wont  straight  to  the  Capitol,  persuading  the  liomans 
as  they  went  to  take  their  liberty  again." 

*  ScENB  II. — *'3Uer  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a 
throng  of  Citizens.'* 

"  A  great  number  of  men  being  assembled  toge- 
ther one  after  smother,  Brutus  made  an  oration 
ynto  them  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  to 
justify  that  they  had  done.  All  those  that  were 
by  said  they  had  done  well,  and  cried  unto  them 
that  they  should  boldly  come  down  from  the  Ca- 
pitol :  whereupon  Brutus  and  his  companions  came 
boldly  down  into  the  market-place.  The  rest  fol- 
lowed in  troop,  but  Brutus  went  foremost,  very 
honourably  compassed  in  roimd  about  with  the 
noblest  men  of  the  city,  which  brought  him  from  the 
Capitol,  through  the  market-place,  to  the  pulpit  for 
orations.  When  the  people  saw  him  in  the  pulpit, 
although  they  were  a  multitude  of  rakehells  of  all 
sorts,  and  bad  a  good  will  to  make  some  stir,  yet, 
being  ashamed  to  do  it  for  the  reverence  they  bare 
unto  Brutus,  they  kept  silence  to  hear  what  he  would 
say.  When  Brutus  began  to  speak  they  gave  him 
quifct  audience :  howbeit  immediately  after  they 
idiowed  that  they  were  not  all  contented  with  the 
murther.  •  •  •  ♦  ♦  Then  Antonius,  thinking 
good  his  testament  should  be  read  openly,  and  also 


that  his  body  should  be  honourably  buried,  and  not 
in  hugger-mugger,  lest  the  people  might  thereby 
take  occasion  to  be  worse  offended  if  they  did  other- 
vnse,  Cassius  stoutly  spake  against  it,  but  Brutus 
went  with  the  motion,  and  agreed  unto  it,  wherein  it 
seemeth  he  committed  a  second  fault ;  for  the  first 
fault  he  did  was  when  he  would  not  consent  to  his 
fellow  conspirators  that  Antonius  should  be  slain,and 
therefore  be  was  justly  accused  that  thereby  he  had 
saved  and  strengthened  a  strong  and  grievous  enemy 
of  their  conspiracy.  The  second  fault  was  when  he 
agreed  that  Caesar's  funerals  should  be  as  Antonius 
would  have  them,  the  which  indeed  maired  all. 
For,  first  of  all,  when  Caesar's  testament  was  openly 
read  among  them,  whereby  it  appeared  that  he  h&- 
queathed  unto  every  citizen  of  Rome  75  drachmas  a 
man,  and  that  he  left  his  gardens  and  arbours  unto 
the  people,  which  he  had  on  this  side  of  the  river 
Tiber,  in  the  place  where  now  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune is  built,  the  people  then  loved  him,  and  were 
marvellous  sorry  for  him.  Afterwards,  when  Caesar's 
body  was  brought  into  the  market-place,  Antonius 
making  his  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  the  dead,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  custom  of  Rome,  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  words  moved  the  common  people  to 
compassion,  he  framed  his  eloquence  to  make  their 
heai-ts  yearn  the  more ;  and  taking  Ctcsar^s  gown 
all  bloody  in  his  hand,  he  laid  it  open  to  the  sight 
of  them  all,  showing  what  a  niimber  of  cuts  and 
holes  it  had  upon  it ;  therewithal  the  people  fell 
presently  into  such  a  rage  and  mutiny,  that  there 
was  no  more  order  kept  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple, for  some  of  them  cried  out.  Kill  the  murtherers; 
others  plucked  up  forms,  tables,  and  stalls  about  the 
market-place,  as  they  had  done  before  at  the  funerals 
of  Clodius,  and,  having  laid  them  all  on  a  heap  to- 
gether, they  set  them  on  fire,  and  thereupon  did  put 
the  body  of  Csesar,  and  burnt  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  holy  place.  And,  furtherniore,  when  the  fire 
was  thoroughly  kindled,  some  here,  somethere,  took 
burning  fii*ebrands,  and  ran  with  them  to  the  mur- 
therers' houses  that  killed  him  to  set  them  on  fire. 
Howbeit,  the  conspirators,  foreseeing  the  danger  be- 
fore, had  wisely  provided  for  themselves,  and  fled.** 

»  SOENB  IIL-—**  Enter  Ciwna,  the  Poet," 

"  There  was  a  poet  called  Cinna,  who  h^d  heed. 
no  partaker  of  the  conspiracy,  but  was  alway  one 
of  CsBsar's  chiefest  friends.  He  dreamed  the  night 
before  that  Csesar  bad  him  to  supper  with  him,  and 
that,  he  refusing  to  go,  Caesar  was  very  importunate 
with  him,  and  compelled  him,  so  that  at  length  he 
led  him  by  the  hand  into  a  great  dark  place,  where, 
being  marvellously  afraid,  he  w$ts  diiven  to  follow 
him  in  spite  of  his  heart.  T^his  dream  put  him  all 
nightintoafever,andyet,notwithstanding,thenezt 
morning  when  he  heard  that  they  carried  Caesar's 
body  to  burial,  being  ashamed  not  to  accompanv  his 
funerals,  he  went  out  of  his  house,  and  thrust  him«- 
self  into  the  press  of  the  common  people  that  were 
in  a  great  uproar ;  and  because  some  one  called  him 
by  his  name  Cinna,  the  people  thinking  he  had  been 
that  Cinna  who  in  an  oration  he  made  had  spoken 
very  evil  of  Csesar,  they,  falling  upon  him  in  their 
rage,  slew  him  outright  in  the  market-place." 


TRAQEmEs.— Vol.  II.         S 
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ACT  IV. 


SCKNE  I.— J  Bwm  in  Anton/*  Houte^ 

Antoht,  OcTAVias,  and  Lbpidus,  seated  at  a 
table. 

Ant,  These  many  then  shall  die ;  their  names 

are  prick'd.* 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die :  Ck)nseut  you, 

Lepidus  ? 
Lep,  I  do  consent^ 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 
Ant.  He  shall  not  live :  look,  with  a  spot  T 

damn  him. 

But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 


•  The  triumvin,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  meet  at  Rome 
to  settle  their  proscription.— (See  Illustration.)'Bat  it  is 
evident  that  Shakspere  placet  his  scene  at  Rome,  by  Lepidat 
being  sent  to  Cassar's  honse»  and  told  that  he  shaU  find  hia 
confederates  "  or  here,  «r  at  the  Capitcl." 
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Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  liere  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol. 

[Exit  Lspioua. 

AtU.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man. 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  Is  it  fit. 
The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  P 

Oct,  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  yoicc  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die, 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than 
you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way; 
And  having   brought  our  treasure  where  we 

will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  tbe  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 
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Oct,  You  may  do  your  will ; 

Bat  he 's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Jni,  So  is  my  horse,  Octavias ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on ; 
His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go 

forth: 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations,* 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  fashion:  Do  not  talk  of  him. 
But  as  a  property.    And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things.— rBrutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers:  we  must  straight  make 

head: 
Therefore,  let  our  aUiance  be  combin'd. 
Our  best  friends  made^  our  means  stretch'd ;  ^ 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct,  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some  that  snule  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  li.—Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp 
near  Sardis. 

Drum,  Enter  Brutus,  Lucilitjs,  Lucius,  and 
SoMiers :  Titinius  and  Pikdabus  meeting 
them, 

Bru.  Stand,  ho!' 

Luc,  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 


A  In  the  original  there  is  a  Aill  point  at  the  end  of  this 
line ;  and  In  variorum  editions  there  is  a  semicolon,  which 
equally  answers  the  purpose  of  separating  the  sense  from 
what  follows.  This  separation  has  created  a  difficulty. 
Theobald  wants  to  know  why  a  man  is  to  be  called  a  barren- 
spirited  fdiow  that  feeds  on  objects  and  arts;  and  he  pro- 
poses to  read  tOtjtei  ort*.  This  is  something  too  rlolent; 
and  therefore  Steevens  maintains  that  objects  and  aru  were 
onwonhy  things  for  a  man  to  feed  upon,  because  the  one 
means  speculative  and  the  other  mechanical  knowledge. 
If  these  are  exeluded,  what  knowledge  are  we  to  feed  upon? 
Lepidus  is  called  barren,  because,  a  mere  follower  of  others, 
ho  feeds 

"  On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 
Which, o«t  of  y$e,  and  ttaCd  by  other  men^ 
Begin  hie  faihion.'* 

^  We  print  this  line  as  in  the  first  folio.  It  cerUiuly  gives 
one  the  notion  of  being  imperfect;  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
•o,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  hemistich.  The  second  folio  has 
pieced  it  out  rather  botchingly : — 

«  Our  best  Ariends  made,  and  our  beet  means  stretch'd  out.** 
This  It  a  common  reading.    Malone  reads. 
*'Our  bestfiriendt  made,  our  means  stretch'd  to  the  utmost.** 

<  Stand,  Ao/— This  is  the  pass-word,  which  Steevens 
absurdly  changes  to  stand  here. 

S  2 


Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius !  is  Cassius  near  ? 

Luc.  He  is  at  hand;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

pPiNDARUS  gives  a  letter  to  Bkutus. 

Bru.  He  greets,  me  well — Your  master,  Pin- 
darus, 
In  bis  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone :  but  if  he  be  at  hand 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Fin,  I  do  not  doubt 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honourl 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted, — ^A  word,  Lucilius; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Luc  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough, 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bm.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  Mend  cooling :  Ever  not«,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  tit  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle  : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur,  ^ 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.    Comes  his  army  on  P 

Luc,  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be 
quartered; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general. 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  within, 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cat,  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru,  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cos.  Most  noUe  brother,  you  have  done  m3 

wrong.* 
Bru,  Judge  me,  you  gods!  Wrong  I  mine 

enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  F 
Cos.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 

wroncs: 
And  when  you  do  them — 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content; 

Speak  your  griefs*  softly,  — I  do  know  you 

well:— " 


»  6ri</«~griisvanocs. 
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Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  Bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cos.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru,  Lucilius,  do  you  tlie  like;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent, till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.*. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Wilhin  the  Tent  of  Brutus.'' 

Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cos.  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear 
in  this: 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  takmg  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru>  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such 
a  case. 

Cos.  Li  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  com- 
ment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemnM  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas,  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bth.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  cor- 
ruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bru,  Eemember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  F 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?    Wha^  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes^ 


*  We  print  these  three  lines  ss  in  the  orlfrinal.  Mr.  Craik 
very  ingeniously  traiispoKes  the  Lucilius  of  the  dnt  line  and 
the  lAicius  of  the  third,  to  cure,  he  says,  the  imperrect 
prosody  of  the  first  line,  and  to  get  rid  6f  the  incongruity  of 
an  officer  of  ranic  and  a  servant  boy  being  appointed  to  the 
same  office. 

b  This  is  not  given  as  a  separate  scene  in  the  original ; 
but,  ^th  reference  to  tlie  construction  of  the  modem  stage, 
the  present  arrangement  is  necessary.  In  the  Shaksper&n 
theatre  Brutus  and  Cassius  might  have  retired  to  the 
secondary  stage.— < See  Othello.  Illustration  of  Act  v.) 
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And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  lai^  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thtis  F — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Boman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bait*  not  me ; 

I  'U  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourselt 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru,  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cas,  lam. 

Brtt,  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas,  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
ELave  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no 
farther. 

Bru,  A.W8LJ,  slight  man  1 

Cas,  Is 't  possible  ? 

Bru,  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  P 

Cas.  0  ye  gods !  ye  gods !  Must  I  endure  all 
this? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heartbreak; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And   make  yQur  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I 

budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  P  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  P    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you !  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I  'U  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea»  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas,  Is  it  come  to  this  P 

Bru,  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong 
me,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say  better  P 

Bru,  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas,  When  Ceesar  Hv'd  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  me. 

Bru,  Peace,  peace!  you  durst  not  so  have 
tempted  him. 

Cas,  1  durst  not  P 


«  Bail.— So  the  ori^nal.  Steevens  reads  fray,  conceiving 
that  the  repetition  of  the  word  used  by  Brutus  is  necessary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  reply.  However  this  may  be,  bag  is  not 
so  expressive  as  bait.  Shakspere  uses  the  word  here  as  ip 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream : — 

"  Injurious  Hermia,  most  ungrateful  maid, 
Have  Tou  conspired,  have  you  with  these  contrfvM, 
To  bmit  me  with  thU  foul  derision  ! " 
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[SCftVB  III. 


Bra,  No. 

Cffs,  WliatP  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

£ru*  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cos.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my 
love; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

£ru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied 

•  me; — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 

trash 
By  any  indirection !    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me:  Was  that  done  like 

Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts^ 
Bash  hhn  to  pieces  I 

Cos,  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru,  You  did. 

Cku.  I  did  not : — he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.— Brutus  hath 

riv*d  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru,  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cos,  You  love  me  not. 

Bnt.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Coi.  Jl  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such 
faults. 

Bru,  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
A«  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos.  Come,   Antony^   and  young   Octavius, 
come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Elated  by  one  he  loves ;  brav'd  by  his  brother; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman;  all  his  faults  observed. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd  and  conn'd  by  rot^ 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    0, 1  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — ^There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  iny  naked  breast  i  within,  a  heart    . 
Dearer  than  Plutus*  mine,  richer  than  gold  s 
If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 


I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  tvorst,  thou  lov'dst 

him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger  t 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  Are; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When   griet   and   blood   ill-temper*d,   vexeth 
himP 
Bnt.  When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill-temper'd 

too. 
Cos,  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?  Give  me  your 

hand 
Bru,  And  my  heart  too. 
Coi.  '       0,  Brutus  !— 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  f 

Cm.  Have  not  jou  love  enough  to  bear  with 
me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave 

me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.        Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth. 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 

He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you 

so.  [Noise  within. 

Poef.  [WitAin.']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the 

generals ; 

There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  'tis  not 

meet 
They  be  alone. 
Lueii.  [WiiMn.']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 
FoeL  [Fi'Mw.]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay 


me* 


Enter  Poet. 


Qi8.  How  now  P  What's  the  matter P 
Foet.  Foi;  shame,  you  generals :  What  do  you 
xneanP 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should 

be; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 
Cos,  Ha,   ha!   how  vilely  doth  this   cynio 

rhyme! 
Bru.  Get  you  hence;,  sirrah;  sauc^  fellow, 

hence! 
Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  'tis  his  fashion. 
Bru.  I  'U  know  his  humanr,  when  he  knowa 
his  time 
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What  sLould  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging 

fools? 
Companion,  hence  I 

Cas.  Away,  away,  begone ! 

[Exit  Poet. 

Enter  LrciLius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lncilinjs  and  Titimas,1)id  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night 
Cas,  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala 
with  yon. 
Immediately  to  us. 

lExeunt  LuciLius  and  Titinius. 
Bru,  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so 

angry. 
Bru.  0  Cassins,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cas,  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — Portia  is 

dead. 
Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas,  How  'scap'd  I  killing  when  I  cross*d  you 
so?— 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence  ; 

And  grief,  that    young  Octavius   with  Mark 

Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong  j — for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came : — ^With  this  she  fell  distract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent^  swallow'd  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Enier  Luciua,  wUh  wine  and  iapers. 

Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her.— Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness^  Cassius.    {^Drinks, 
Cas,  My   heart    is    thirsty   for   that   noble 
pledge : — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love. 

[DrMs. 

Ee-enter  Titinius  with  Messala. 

Bru,  Come  in,  Titinius: — Welcome,  good 
Messala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 
Cos.  Portia,  airt  Uiou  gone  ? 
Bru.  No  more,  I  ptay  you. — 
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Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  PhilippL 

Mes,  Myself   have  letters  of   the  self-same 
tenor. 

Bru.  Withwhat4dditionP 

Mes,  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  out- 
lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  deaUi  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one  ? 

Mes.  ■Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes,  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?  Hear  you  aught  of  her 
in  yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Eoman,  tell  me  true. 

Me^.  Then  like  a  Boman  bear  the  truth  I  tell: 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala: 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you. 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  out  work  alive.    What  do  tou 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  P 

Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason? 

Cas.  This  it  is  • 

*T  is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  vraste  his  means^  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  ofiTence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  ^ rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place 
to  better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground, 
Dq  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 

•  ^eevena  here  thrusts  in  ay,  "to  complete  the  Tcnc 
by  desl^oylng  the  pause  whkb  makes  it  to  epaphatic. 
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Come  on  refresh'd,  new-added,  and  encourag'd ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Co*.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pasdon. — ^You  must  note 
beside. 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood, -leads  on  to  fortxme ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  fall  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos,  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on : 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  P 

Ca8.  No  more.    Good  Tught ; 

Early  to-morrow  wiU  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru,  Lucius,  my  gown.  [Exit  Lucius.]  Fare- 
well, good  Messala ; — 
Good  night,  Titinius : — Noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

C-as,  0  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Everything  is  well. 

Cos.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit,  Mes,  Good  nighty  lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeuni  Gas.,  Tit.,  and  Mes. 

Be-enter  Lucius,  mth  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  P 

Luc,  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru,  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  P 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er- 

watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men : 
X  'U  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc,  Varro,  and  Claudius  ! 

Enter  Vaeko  and  Ci^UDius. 

Far.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent>  and 
aleep; 


It  may  be,  I  shall  raiue  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 
Far,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch 

your  pleasure.  • 
Bru.  I  win  not  have  it  so:  lie  down,  good 
sirs; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Look,  Lucius,  here 's  the  book  I  sought  for  so : 
I  put  it  in  the  podtet  of  my  gown. 

[Servants  lie  downi 
Luc.  1  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it 

me. 
Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile. 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  P 
Lue.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 
Bru.  It  does,  my  boy : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 
Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 
Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 
might; 
I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 
Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 
Bru.  It  was  well  done ;  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Mune,  and  a  Song. 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune ; — 0  murd'rous  slumber ! 
Lay*st  thou  tiiy  leaden  mace,  upon  my  boy, 
That  plays  thee  music  P — Gentle  knave,  good 

night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument ; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee:  and,  good  boy,  good 

night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see :— Is  not  the  leaf  tum'd 

down 
Where  I  left  reading  P    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  iiit  down. 

Enter  the  Ghost  ^Cjesaiu 
How  ill  this  taper  bums!— Ha!  who  comes 

here  ?» 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me : — ^Art  thou  anything? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 
Ohost,  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 
Bru.  Why  com'st  thottf 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at 

Philippi. 
Bru.  Well :  Then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 
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Ay,  at  Philippi. 
[Ghost  vatUsAes. 
Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boy!  Lucius!— Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs,  awake! — 
Claudius ! 
:  Tjuc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru,  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instnunent. — 
Lucius,  awake  1 
Luc.  My  lord. 
Bru,  Didst  thou  drearn^  Lucius,  that  thou  so 

oriedst  out  ? 
Luc,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bru,  Yes,  that  thou  didst:   Didst  thou  see 

anything? 
Luc.  Nothings  my  lord. 


Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius  I 
Fellow  thou!  awake! 

Var.  My  lord, 

Clau,  My  lord. 

Bru,  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your 
sleep? 

Far.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord? 

Bru.  Ay;  saw  you  anything ? 

Far.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  brd. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  Inrother 
C&ssius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before. 
And  we  will  follow. 

Far.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 
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>  SoBin  L — **  These  many  then  shall  die," 

**  All  three  met  together  (to  wit,  Ceesar,  Antouius, 
and  Lepidus)  in  an  island  environed  round  about 
with  a  little  river,  and  there  remained  three  days 
together.  Now,  as  touching  all  other  matters,  they 
were  easily  agreed,  and  did  divide  all  the  empire  of 
Kome  between  them,  as  if  it  had  been  their  own 
inheritanca  But  yet  they  could  hardly  agree  whom 
they  would  put  to  death :  for  every  one  of  them 
would  kill  their  enemies  and  save  their  kinsmen 
and  fiienda.  Tet  at  length,  giving  place  to  their 
greedy  desire  to  be  revenged  of  their  enemies,  they 
spumed  all  reverence  of  blood  and  holiness  of 
friendship  at  their  feet.  For  Caesar  left  Cicero  to 
Antonius'  will;  Antoniiis  also  forsook  Lucius 
Csesar,  who  was  hia  uncle  by  his  mother;  and 
both  of  them  together  suffered  Lepidus  to  kill  his 
own  brother  PauluB.  Yet  some  writers  affirm 
that  Ccesar  and  Antonius  requested  Paulus  might 
be  slain,  and  that  Lepidus  was  contented  with  it* 

*  SoENB  II. — **  Moa  noble  brother,  you  have  done 
me  wroTtg." 

"About  that  time  Brutus  sent  to  pray  Cassius  to 
oome  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  so  he  did.  Brutus, 
understandingof  his  coming,  went  to  meet  him  with 
all  his  friends.  There,  both  armies  being  armed, 
they  called  them  both  emperors.  Now,  as  it  com- 
monly hi^peneth  in  great  afiEairs  between  two  per- 
sons, both  of  them  having  many  friends,  and  so  many 
captains  under  them,  there  ran  tales  and  complaints 
betwixt  them.  Therefore,  before  they  fell  in  hand 
with  any  other  matter,  they  went  into  a  little  cham. 
ber  together,  and  bade  eveiy  man  avoid,  and  did 
shut  the  dpors  to  them.  Then  they  began  to  pour 
out  their  complaints  one  to  the  other,  and  grew  hot 
and  loud,  earnestly  accusing  one  another,  and  at 
length  fell  both  a  weeping.  Their  friends  that  were 
without  the  chamber  hearing  them  loud  within,  and 
angry  between  themselves,  they  were  both  amazed 
and  afraid  also  lest  it  should  grow  to  further  matter : 
but  yet  they  were  commanded  that  no  man  should 
oome  to  them.  Notwithstandii^g  one  Marcus 
Phaonius,  that  had  been  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Cato  while  he  lived,  and  took  upon  him  to  cotm- 
terfeit  a  philosopher,  not  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, but  with  a  certain  bedlam  and  frantic 
motion :  *  *  *  This  Phaonius  at  that  time,  in 
despite  of  the  doorkeepers,  came  into  the  chamber, 
and  with  a  certain  scoffing  and  mocking  gesture, 
which  he  counterfeited  of  purpose,  he  rehearsed 
the  verses  which  old  Nestor  said  in  Homer : — 

'  My  loidfl,  I  piay  yon,  hearken  both  to  me, 
For  I  have  teen  more  years  thaa  such  ye  three.' 


Cassius  fell  a  laughing  at  him .  but  Brutus  thrust 
him  out  of  the  chamber,  and  called  him  dog  and 
counterfeit  cynic.  Howbeit,  his  coming  in  broke 
their  strife  at  that  time,  and  so  they  left  each  other. 
The  self-same  night  Cassius  prepared  his  supper  in 
his  chamber,  and  Brutus  brought  bis  friends  with 
him.  •  •  *  The  next  day  after,  Brutus,  upon 
complaint  of  the  Sardians,  did  condemn  and  noted 
Lucius  Pella  for  a  defamed  person,  *  *  *  for 
that  he  was  accused  and  convicted  of  robbery  and 
pilfery  in  his  office.  This  judgment  much  mis- 
liked  Cassius:  •  •  •  and  therefore  he  greatly 
reproved  Brutus,  for  that  he  would  show  himself 
so  straight  and  severe  in  such  a  time,  as  was  meeter 
to  bear  a  little  than  to  take  things  at  the  worst. 
Brutus  in  contraiy  manner  answered  that  he 
should  remember  the  ides  of  March,  at  which 
time  they  slew  Julius  Caesar,  who  neither  pUled 
nor  polled  the  country,  but  only  was  a  favourer 
and  suborner  of  all  them  that  did  rob  and  spoil 
by  his  counteuance  and  authority." 

»  ScEXj  IIL— "  How  ill  thie  taper  bums/" 

**  But  as  they  both  prepared  to  pass  over  again 
out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  there  went  a  rumour  that 
there  appeared  a  wonderful  sign  unto  him.  Brutus 
was  a  careful  man,  and  slept  very  little.  •  *  * 
After  he  had  slumbered  a  little  after  supper  he 
spent  all  the  rest  of  the  night  in  despatching  of  his 
weightiest  causes,  and  after  he  had  taken  order  for 
them,  if  he  had  any  leisure  left  him,  he  would  read 
some  book  till  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  at  what 
time  the  captains,  petty  captains,  and  colonels,  did 
use  to  come  unto  him.  So,  being  ready  to  go  into 
Europe,  one  night  (when  all  the  camp  took  quiet 
rest)  as  he  was  in  his  tent  with  a  little  light,  think- 
ing of  weighty  matters,  he  thought  he  heard  one 
oome  in  to  him,  and,  casting  his  eye  towards  the  door 
of  his  tent>  that  he  saw  a  wonderful,  strange,  and 
monstrous  shape  of  a  body  coming  towards  him, 
and  said  never  a  word.  So  Brutus  boldly  asked 
what  he  was,  a  god  or  a  man,  and  what  causd 
brought  him  thither.  The  spirit  answered  him,  I 
am 'thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus,  and  thou  shalt  see  me 
by  the  city  of  Philippcs.  Brutus,  being  no  other- 
wise afraid,  replied  again  unto  it,  Well,  then,  I 
shall  see  thee  again.  The  spirit  presently  yanished 
away ;  and  Brutus  called  his  mei^  unto  him,  who 
told  him  that  they  heard  no  noise,  nor  saw  any- 
thing at  alL  Thereupon  Brutus  returned  again  to 
think  on  his  matters  as  he  did  before :  and  when 
the  day  brake  he  went  unto  Cassius,  to  tell  him 
what  vision  had  appeared  unto  him  in  the  night." 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  l.—TAe  Plains  of  PhilippL 

Enier  Octavius,  Autont,  and  their  Army. 

Oct,  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  anawered : 
Ton  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down. 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
It  proves  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand; 
They  mean  to  wam»  us  at  Fhilippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant,  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,  thinking,  by  this  Dace, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage  | 
But 't  is  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Idesi,  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show ; 
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•  To  warn— to  summon. 


Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Jnt.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the 

left. 
Jnt.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  P 
Oct.  I  do  not  cioss  you;  but  I  will  do  so. 

IMarcA. 

Dram.  Enter  Brutus,  CAflsius,  and  tkeir 
Army:  Lucnjus,  Titinius,  Mtowat.a,  and 
others. 

Brv.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cos.  Stand  fast,  Titinius :  We  must  out  and 

talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give   sign   of 

battle  ? 
Ant.  No,  C»sar,  we  will  answer  on  their 

charge. 
Make  forth;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
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Act  V.J 


JULIUS  CESAR. 


[SCBrfS  I. 


Oci,  Stir  not  until  the  signal 
Bru.  Words  before  blows :  Is  it  so,  country- 
men? 
Oci,  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you 

do. 
Bru,  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 

Octavius. 
Ant,  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give 
good  words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Ceesar^s  heart. 
Crying,  '  Long  live !  hail  C»sar ! ' 

Ctu,  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  j  • 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 
Ant,  Not  stingless  too^ 

Bru.  0,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  you  have  stolen  their  buazing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 
Ant,  "Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Osesar : 
You  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawnM 

like  hounds. 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen^  kissing  Csesar^s  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  dur,  behind,   • 
Struck  Ceesar  on  the  neck.    0  you  flatterers ! 
Cos.  Flatterers! —Now,  Brutus,  thank  your- 
self: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruPd. 

Oct.  Ck)me,  come,  the  <Jause :  If  arguing  make 
us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look;  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators) 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  P — 
Never,  till  Ciesar^s  three-and-thirty "  wounds 
Be  well  aveng*d ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the.  sword  of  traitors. 
Bru,  Csesar,  thoU  canst  not  die  by  traitors^ 
hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oci,  So  I  hope ; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus*  sword. 
,  Bru,  0,  if  thou  wert  tiie  noblest  of  thy  strain. 


a  Where  a  plural  noun  beln^  a  genitive  case  immediately 
precedes  the  verb,  it  if  not  at  all  uncommon,  in  the  writers 
of  Shakspere's  time,  to  disregard  the  real  singular  nomina- 
tive. Such  a  construction  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  gram- 
pnatical  ignorance,  but  to  a  licence  warranted  by  the  best 
examples.  Our  language  in  becoming  more  correct  has 
lost  something  of  its  spirit. 

b  Thre*-andtkirty,—'nit  variorum  reading  Is  thre«-and- 
tttetttp:  which  Theobald  gave  us  upon  the  authority  of 
Suetonius  and  others.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  speak  of 
Caesar's  ''two-and-thirty  wounds.**  The  poets  in  such 
cases  were  not  very  scrupulous  In  following  historical  au- 
thorities. They  desire  to  give  us  an  idea  of  many  wounds, 
ind  they  accomplbh  their  purpose. 


Young  man,  thou  eouldst  not  die  more  honour- 
able. 

Cos.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  rev^er. 

Aiti.  Old  Cassius  still! 

Oci.  Come,  Antony;  away  — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[ExeuHi  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Armtf, 

^.  Why  now,  blow,  wind;   swell,  billow; 
and  swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru,  Ho !  Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  convene  apart. 

Cat,  Messala^ — 

Mes,  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas,  Messala, 

This  is  my  birthday ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.    Give  me  thy  hand^  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  wiU,i 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  pne  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong, 
And  lus  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardisi  on  our  former  ensign  *• 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ; .  and  there  they  perch'd, 
Gbi^^  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands, 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us ;  * 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away,  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Ply  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us. 
As  we  Were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  ieem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Met.  Believe  not  so. 

Cat.  I  but  beliete  it  partly ; 

Por  I  am  frssh  of  spirit^  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Ludlius. 

Cat.  .  Now,  most  iloble  Bruttls, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly ;  that  i^e  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  \ 
But,  since  the  affiEiirs  of  men  rest  still  inccrtain. 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befaU. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battlei  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  thcJn  determined  to  do  P 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 


•  Former  eiirign.—^The  ensign  in  the  van. 
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Act  y.j 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[ScBKIft  11^  lU 


Which  he  did  gire  himself: — ^I  know  not  how. 

But  I  do  find  it  oowardlj  and  Tile, 

For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 

The  time  of  life : — arming  myself  with  patience. 

To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 

That  govern  mfi  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Kome  ? 

BrtL  No,  Cassias,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble 
Koman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Borne ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.    But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  I 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos,  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  'U  smile  indeed ; 
if  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 
£ru.  Why  then,  lead  on.— 0,  that   a  man 
might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  I 
But  it  sufficeth  tluU;  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known.— Ck)me,  ho !  away ! 

SCENE  U.—The  same.    The  Field  o/Batile. 

Alarum.    Enter  Bkutus  and  Messala. 

Brit,  Bide,  ride;,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side : 

{Loud  alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  peroeive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Bide,  ride,  Messala:  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  UL—The  eame.    Jnoiher  Pari  of  the 
Field. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  Titikius. 

Cat,  0,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back; 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  0  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too 
early : 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  endos'd. 
2G8 


Enter  Pikdabus. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  furthei  off;* 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  hi  off. 
Cos.  This  hill  is  fEur  enougL    Look,   look, 
Titinius; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  F 
Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 
Cos.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me. 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  ^urs  in 

him. 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 
Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought 

[Exit. 
Co*.  Go,  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

\Exit  Pindarus. 
This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin  there  shall  I  end ; 
My  life  is  run  his  compass.— Sirrah,  what  news? 
Fin.  [Above."]  0  my  lord  I 
Cos.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — ^Now  they  are  almost  on  him ; 
Now,  Titinius! — Now  some  'light:  —  O,  he 

lights  too : — 
He 's  ta'en;— and  hark  I  they  shout  for  joy.* 

[Shout. 
Cae.  Come  down,  behold  no  more.— > 
0,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long^ 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  facel 

3tter  PiNDABUS. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 

That  whaiaoever  I  did  bid  thee  do 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.    Come  now,  keep  ' 

thine  oath  I 
Now  be  a  freeman;  and.  with  this  good  sword. 


*  We  follov  the  metrical  arrangement  of  the  original, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  perfect    Boawell,  the  last 
edit<nr  of  a  variorum  edition,  has,  for  the  first  time  that  hat 
come  under  our  notice,  reprehended  this  species  of  mis* 
chierous  dabbling  with  the  text.    He  says,  **  The  modem 
editors,  I  Icoow  not  why,  have  altered  it  thus  :— 
"Titinius  is 
Enclosed  round  about  with  horsmen,  that 
Make  to  him  on  the  spur ;— yet  he  spurs  on.~ 
Now  they  are  almost  on  him:  now,  Titinius  1—. 
Now  some  'light :~0,  he  'llghU  too:— he's  ta'M;  and 

hark! 
They  sbout  for  Joy.* 
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JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[SCSMX  IVw 


That  ran  through  Casar's  bowels,  search  this 

bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer :  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts ; 
And,  when  my  &ce  is  covered,  as 't  is  now,. 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  re- 

Teng'd, 
Eren  with  the  sword  that  killed  thee.         [Dies. 
Fin,  So,  I  am  firee;  yet  would  not  so  have 

been. 
Durst  I  have  done  m j  wilL    0  Gassius  I 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run^ 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him. 

lExit. 

Re-enier  Titikius,  tcith  Messali. 

Me$,  It  Is  but  change,  Titinius;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power. 
As  Cassins*  legions  are  by  Antony. 

TiL  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Met.  Where  did  you  leave  him  P 

TiL  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes,  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground  P 

Tit,  He  lies  not  like  the  living.    0  my  heart ! 

Mei,  Is  not  that  he  P 

TiL  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set!    Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come;  our  deeds  are' 

done ! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Me8,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  P  0  error,  soon  oonceiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
Bat  kili'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  PindarusI    Where  art  thou,  Pin- 
darusP 

Met,  Seek  him,  Titinius :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  ^port 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
Por  piercing  steel,  tmd  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus   . 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 
.  Tit,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[Exit  Mbssala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  bravo  Cassius  P 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  P  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory, 


And  bid  me  give  't  thee  P    Didst  thou  not  hear 

their  shouts  P 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  everything. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Wni  do  his  bidding.— Brutus,  come  apace. 
And  see  how  I  r^^ed  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods :— This  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

Alarum,     Ee-enter    Mbssat.a,    with  BkutuSi 
young  Cato,  Stkato,  Yolumnius,  and  Lu- 

CILIUS. 

Bru,  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 
Hep 

Met,  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato,  He  is  shiin. 

Bru,  0  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  alarums. 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  orown'd  dead  Cassius ! 

Bru,  Axe  yet  two  Romans  living  such   as 
these?— 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well !    . 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — ^Friends,  I  owe  more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
^I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thasos  send  his  body; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us» — ^Lucilius,  come ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field.—-  . 
Labeo,  and  Havins,  set  our  battles  on : — 
'T  is  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  tiy  fortune  in  a  second  fight.    [TSxetrnt, 

SCENE  Vf. --Another  Bart  oftU  FielcL 

Alarum,  Enter,  fyhtiug^  Soldiers  of  both  Armies ; 
then  Bbutus,  Cato,  Lucnjus,  and  others, 

Bru,  Yet,  countrymen,  0  yet  hold  up  your 


XJato.  What  bastard  doth  not  P    Who  will  go 
with  me  P 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  :— 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[Charges  the  enemy. 
Bru,  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I^ 
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Brutus,  my  country's  friend;    know   me    for 
Brutus. 
[£nV,  charging  ike  enemy,    Cato  u  over- 
powered, and  falls, 
Lue,  0  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  f 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  ad  Titinius ; 
And  mayst  be  honoured,  being  Cato's  son. 
1  Sold,  Yield,  or  thou  diest 
Lue,  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight ; 

[^Offering  money, 
Sill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  deatii.' 

1  Sold,  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner! 

2  Sold,  Boom,  ho !    Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
1  Sold,  I  '11  tell  the  news.— Here  comes  the 
general: — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  loi-d. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Lue,  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough ; 
-    I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead) 
\4I.c  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant,  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure 
you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth :  keep  this  man  safe. 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.    Go  on. 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead : 
And  bring  us  word,  unto  Octavius*  tent. 
How  everything  is  chanc'd.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V,— Another  Part  of  the  Field, 

Enter  Bkutus,  Dardanius,  Clittjs,  Strato, 
and  VoLXTMNius. 

£ru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on 

thisrocL* 
Cli,  Statilius  show*d  the  torchlight ;  but,  my 

lord. 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 
Bru,  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus:  Slaying  is  the 

word; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.    Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[Whispering. 
Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord?    No,  not  for  all  the 

world. 
Bru,  Peace  then,  no  words. 
CIL  I  '11  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius.—  [Whispers  him. 
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Bar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  f 

Cli.  0,  Dardanius ! 

Bar.  0,  Clitus! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  ta 
thee? 

Bar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.    Look,  he  meditates. 

Clu  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
Diat  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Yolumnius:  list  a 
word. 

Fol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

BrtL  Why,  this,  Yolumnius : 

The  ghost  of  C»sar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Fol,  Not  so,  my  lord- 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Yolumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  worlds  Yolumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves. 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.    Good  Yolumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  to- 
gether ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  prithee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

FoL  That  's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my 
lord.  [Alarum  still. 

Cli.  My,  fly,  my  lord;  there  is  no  tarrying 
here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you—and  you;— and  you, 
Yolumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  aU  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
X  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by^  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mme  eyes ;  my  bones  would  rest. 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum,     Cry  within  ;  Fly,  fly,  fly ! 

at.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly! 

Bru,  Hence ;  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius,  and  Yolum- 
nius. 
I  prithee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it: 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato  ?  >^ 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  Fare  you  well, 
my  lord. 
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Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Csesar,  now  be 
stiU: 
I  kiU'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  wilL 

[^He  ruHM  on  his  sword,  and  dies. 

Alanm,    Retreat.    Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Messala,  LuciLiirs,  and  their  army, 

Oct,  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes,  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy 

master? 
Stra,  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Mes- 
sala; 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 
Lue,  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 
Oct,  All  that  serv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 


Stra.  Ay,  if  Mcssala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Mes.  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee. 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all: 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Ciesar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man !' 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him. 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  buriaL 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie. 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably. — 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let  *s  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day. 

[Exeunt. 
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'  SCEif  s  L — "  Be  th<m  my  wUntu  thaty  against  my 
wiUr  &a 

"  Whek  they  raised  their  camp,  there  came  two 
eagles.  that,.flyiiig  with  a  marvellous  force,  lighted 
upon  two  of  the  foremost  ensigns,  and  always  fol- 
lowed the  soldiers,  which  gave  them  meat  and  fed 
them  until  they  came  near  to  the  city  of  Philippes ; 
and  there  one  day  only  before  the  battle  they  both 
flew  away.  •  •  •  And  yet,  further,  there  were 
seen  a  marvellous  number  of  fowls  of  prey  that  fed 
upon  dead  carcases.  •  •  •  The  which  began 
somewhat  to  alter  Cassius*  mind  from  Epicurus* 
opinions,  and  had  put  the  soldiers  also  in  a  marvel- 
lous fear;  thereupon  Cassius  was  of  opinion  not  to 
try  this  war  at  one  battle,  but  rather  to  delay  time, 
and  to  draw  it  out  in  length.  «  «  «  But  Brutus, 
in  contrary  manner,  did  alway  before,  and  at  that 
time  also,  desire  nothing  more  than  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  of  battle,  as  soon  as  might  be  possible.  *  * 
Thereupon  it  was  presently  determined  they  should 
light  battle  the  next  day.  So  Brutus  all  supper- 
time  looked  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
that  had  good  ho|>e,  and  talked  very  wisely  of  phi- 
losophy, and  after  supper  went  to  bed.  But  touch- 
ing Cassius,  Messala  reporteth  that  he  supped  by 
himself  in  his  tent  with  a  few  friends,  and  that  all 
supper-time  he  looked  very  sadly,  and  was  full  of 
thoughts,  although  it  was  against  his  nature;  and 
that  after  supper  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  hold- 
ing him  fast  (in  token  of  kindness,  as  his  manner 
was),  told  him  in  Greek — Messala,  I  protest  unto 
thee,  and  make  thee  my  witness,  that  I  am  com- 
pelled against  my  mind  and  will  (as  Pompey  the 
Qreat  was)  to  'jeopard '  the  liberty  of  our  country 
to  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  And  yet  we  must  be  lively 
and  of  good  oourage,  considering  our  good  fortune, 
whom  we  should  wrong  too  much  to  mistrust  her, 
although  we  follow  evil  counsel.  Messala  writeth 
that  Cassius  having  spoken  these  last  words  unto 
him,  ho  bade  him  farewell,  and  willed  him  to  come 
to  supper  to  him  the  next  night  following,  because 
it  was  his  birthday.  The  next  morning  by  break  of 
day  the  signal  of  battle  was  set  out  in  Brutus'  and 
Cassius'  camp,  which  was  an  arming  scarlet  coat, 
and  both  the  chieftains  spake  together  in  the  midst 
of  their  armies.  Then  Cassius  began  to  speak  first, 
and  said, — The  gods  grant  us.  0  Brutus,  that  this 
day  we  may  win  the  field,  and  ever  after  to  live  all 
the  rest  of  our  life  quietly  one  with  another.  But 
272 


sith  the  gods  hare  so  ohlained  It  that  the  greatest 
and  chiefest  things  amongst  men  are  most  uncer- 
tain, and  that,  if  the  battle  ^1  out  otherwise  tonlay 
than  we  wish  or  look  for,  we  shall  hardly  meet 
again,  what  art  thou  then  determined  to'  do— to 
fly,  or  die  ?  Brutus  answered  him.  Being  yet  but  a 
young  man,  and  not  over-greatly  experienced  in  the 
world,  I  trust  (I  know  not  how)  a  certain  rule  of 
philosophy,  by  the  which  I  did  greatly  blame  and 
reprove  Cato  for  killing  of  himself ,  as  being  no  lawful 
nor  godly  act  touching  the  gods,  nor  concerning 
men  valiant,  not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  Divine 
Providence,  and  not  constantly  and  patiently  to  take 
whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us,  but  to  draw 
back  and  fly :  but  being  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
danger,  I  am  of  a  contrary  mind;  for  it  be  not  the 
will  of  God  that  this  battle  fall  out  fortunate  for  us, 
I  will  look  no  more  for  hope,  neither  seek  to  make 
any  new  supply  of  war  again,  but  will  rid  me  of  this 
miserable  world,  and  content  me  with  my  fortune; 
for  I  gave  up  my  life  for  my  country  in  the  Ides  of 
March,  for  tlie  which  I  shall  live  in  another  more 
glorious  world.  Cassius  fell  a  laughing  to  hear 
what  he  said,  and,  embracing  him,  Come  on  then, 
said  he,  let  us  go  and  charge  our  euemies  with  this 
mind ;  for  either  we  shall  conquer,  or  we  shall  not 
need  to  fear  the  conquerors.  After  this  talk  they 
fell  to  consultation  among  their  friends  for  the  or- 
dering  of  the  battle." 

*  Scene  IIL— "  FlyfwrOuT  off,  my  hrdr 
**  So  Cassius  himself  was  at  length  compelled  to 
fly,  with  a  few  about  him,  unto  a  little  hill,  from 
whence  they  might  easily  see  what  was  done  in  all 
the  plain :  howbeit,  Cassius  himself  saw  nothing,  for 
his  sight  was  very  bad,  saving  that  he  saw  (and  yet 
with  much  ado)  how  the  euemies  spoiled  his  camp 
before  his  eyes.  He  saw  also  a  great  troop  of  horse- 
men, whom  Brutus  sent  to  aid  him,  and  thought 
that  they  were  his  enemies  that  followed  him;  but 
yet  he  sent  Titinius,  one  of  them  that  was  with  him, 
to  go  and  know  what  they  were.  Brutus'  horsemen 
saw  him  coming  afar  off,  whom  when  they  knew 
that  he  was  one  of  Cassius'  chiefest  friends,  they 
shouted  out  for  joy,  and  they  that  were  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him  lighted  from  their  horses,  and 
went  and  embraced  him.  The  rest  compassed  him 
in  round  about  on  horseback,  with  songs  of  victory 
and  great  rushingof  their  harness,  so  that  they  made 
all  the  field  ring  again  for  joy.  But  this  marred  all : 
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for  Cassiua  thinking  indeed  that  Titinius  was  taken 
of  the  enemies,  he  tiien  spake  these  words :  —Desir- 
ing too  much  to  liye,  I  have  lived  to  see  one  of  my 
bMt  friends  token,  for  my  sake,  before  my  face. 
After  that  he  got  into  atent  where  nobody  was,  and 
took  Pindaros  with  him,  one  of  his  bondmen  whom 
he  reserved  ever  for  such  a  pinch  since  the  cursed 
battle  of  the  Parthians,  where  Crassus  was  slain, 
though  he,  notwithstanding,  scaped  from  that  over- 
throw. But  then  casting  his  cloak  over  his  head, 
and  holding  out  his  bare  neck  unto  Pindarus,  he 
gave  him  his  head  to  be  stricken  off.  So  the  head 
was  found  severed  from  the  body;  but  after  that 
time  Pindarus  was  never  seen  more  :  whereupon 
some  took  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  slain  his 
mastdr  without  his  commandment.  By  and  by  they 
knew  the  horsemen  that  came  towai^ds  them,  and 
might  see  Titinius  crowned  with  a  garland  of  tri- 
umph, who  came  before  with  great  speed  unto  Cas- 
sias. But  when  he  perceived  by  the  cries  and  tears 
of  his  friends  which  tormented  themselves  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  chanced  to  his  captain  Cassius 
by  mistaking,  he  drew  out  his  sword,  cursinghimself 
a  thousand  times  that  he  had  tarried  so  long,  and  so 
slew  himself  presently  in  the  field.  Brutus,  in  the 
mean  time,  came  forward  still,  and  understood  also 
that  Cassius  had  been  overthrown ;  but  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  death  till  he  came  very  near  to  bis 
camp.  So  when  he  was  come  thither,  after  he  had 
lamented  the  death  of  Cassius,  calling  him  the  last 
of  all  the  Romans,  being  impossible  that  Rome 
should  ever  breed  again  so  noble  and  valiant  a  man 
as  he,  he  caused  his  body  to  be  buried,  and  sent  it  to 
the  city  of  Thassos,  fearing  lest  his  funerals  within 
his  camp  should  cause  great  disorder." 

•  ScBHB  IV.—"  KiU  Brutus^  and  he  honour'd  in  hit 
deaUC 

**  So  there  were  slain  in  the  field  all  the  chiefest 
gentlemen  and  nobility  that  were  in  his  army,  who 
valiantly  ran  into  any  danger  to  save  Brutus'  life. 
Amongst  them  there  was  one  of  Brutus'  friends 
called  Lucilius,  who,  seeing  a  troop  of  barbarous 
men  making  no  reckoning  of  all  men  else  they  met 
in  their  way,  but  going  altogether  right  against 
Brutus,  he  determined  to  stav  them  with  the  hazard 
of  his  life ;  and,  being  left  behind,  told  them  that  he 
was  Brutus,  and,  because  they  should  believe  him, 
he  prayed  them  to  bring  him  to  Antonius,  for  he 
said  he  was  afraid  of  Cs^ar,  and  that  be  did  trust 
Antonius  better.  The  barbarous  men  being  very 
glad  of  this  good  hap,  and  thinking  themselves 
happy  men,  they  carried  him  in  the  night,  and  sent 
some  before  unto  Antonius  to  tell  him  of  their 
coming.  1 1  e  was  marvellous  glad  of  it,  and  went  out 
to  meet  them  that  brought  him.  Others  also  under- 
standing of  it,  that  they  had  brought  Brutus  pri- 
soner, they  came  out  of  all  pai*ts  of  the  camp  to  see 
him;  some  pitying  his  hard  fortune,  and  others 
saying  that  it  was  not  done  like  himself,  so  cowardly 
to  be  taken  aUve  of  the  barbarous  people  for  fear  of 
death.  When  they  came  near  together,  Antonius 
stayed  awhile  bethinking  himself  how  he  should  use 
Brutus.  In  the  mean  time  Lucilius  was  brought  to 
him,  who  stoutly  with  a  bold  countenance  said— 
Antonius,  I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy  hath 
taken  nor  shall  take  Marcus  Brutus  alive,  and  I 
beseech  Qod  keep  him  from  that  fortune ;  forwhere- 
soever  he  be  found,  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be  found 
like  himself.  And  now  for  myself : — I  am  come 
unto  thee,  having  deceived  these  men  of  arms  here, 
Traoedibs.— Vou  IL  T 


bearing  them  down  that  I  was  Brutus,  and  do  not 
refuse  to  suffer  any  torment  thou  wilt  put  me  to^ 
Lucilius'  words  made  them  all  amazed  that  heard 
him.  Antonius  on  the  other  side,  looking  upon  all 
them  that  had  brought  him,  said  unto  them,  My 
companions,  I  think  ye  are  sorry  vou  have  failed  of 
your  purpose,  and  that  you  thinktms  manhathdone 
you  great  wrong ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  you  have 
taken  a  better  booty  than  that  you  followed ;  for 
instead  of  an  enemy,  you  have  brought  me  a  friend : 
and,  for  my  part,  if  you  had  brought  me  Brutus 
alive,  truly  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  have  done 
to  him ;  for  I  had  rather  have  such  men  my  friends, 
as  this  man  here,  than  enemies.  Then  he  embraced 
Lucilius,  and  at  that  time  delivered  him  to  one  of 
his  friends  in  custody,  and  Lucilius  ever  after 
served  him  faithfully,  even  to  his  death." 

*  SoEif  B  V. — "  Come^  poor  remains  of  friends**  &c. 

"Now,  Brutus  having  passed  a  little  river,  walled 
in  on  every  side  with  high  rocks,  and  shadowed 
with  great  trees,  being  then  dark  night,  he  went  no 
further,  but  stayed  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  with  certain 
of  his  captains  and  friends  that  followed  him :  and 
looking  up  to  the  firmament  that  was  full  of  stars, 
sighing,  he  rehearsed  two  verses  of  the  which  Vo- 
lumnius  wrote  the  one,  to  this  effect ; — 

'Let  not  the  wight  from  whom  this  mischief  went 
(O  Jove)  escape  without  due  punishment  ;* — 

and  saith  that  he  had  forgotten  the  other.  Within 
a  little  while  after,  naming  his  friends  that  he  had 
seen  slain  in  battle  before  his  eyes,  he  fetched  a 
greater  sigh  than  before,  specially  when  he  came  to 
name  Sabia  and  Flavins,  of  the  which  the  one  was 
his  lieutenant,  and  the  other  captain  of  the  pioneers 
of  his  camp.  In  the  mean  time  oi^e  of  the  company 
being  athirst,  and  seeing  Brutus  athirst  also,  he  ran 
to  the  river  for  water,  and  brought  it  in  his  sallet. 
At  the  self  same  time  they  heard  a  quise  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rive**.  Whereupon  Volumnius 
took  Dardanus,  Brutus*  servant,  with  him,  to  see 
what  it  was ;  and  returning  straight  again,  asked  if 
there  were  any  water  left  Brutus,  smiling,  gently 
told  them  all  was  drunk,  but  they  shall  briug  you 
some  more.  Thereupon  he  sent  him  again  that 
went  for  water  before,  who  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  enemies,  and  hardly  escaped, 
being  sore  hurt»  Furthermore,  Brutus  thought  thai 
there  was  no  great  number  of  men  slain  in  battle, 
and  to  know  Sie  truth  of  it  there  was  one  called 
Statilius  that  promised  to  go  through  his  enemies 
(for  otherwise  it  was  impossible  to  go  see  their 
camp),  and  from  thence,  if  all  were  well,  that  he 
should  lift  up  a  torchlight  in  the  air,  and  then 
return  again  with  speed  to  him.  The  torchlight 
was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised,  for  Statilius  went 
thither.  Now,  Brutus  seeing  Statilius  tarry  long 
after  that,  and  that  he  came  not  again,  he  said.  If 
Statilius  be  alive  he  will  come  again ;  but  his  evil 
fortune  was  such,  that  as  he  came  back  he  lighted 
in  his  enemies'  hands  and  was  slain.  Now  the  night 
being  far  spent,  Brutus,  as  he  sat,  bowed  towards 
Clitus,  one  of  his  men,  and  told  him  somewhat  in 
his  ear:  tiie  other  answered  him  not  but  fell  a 
weeping.  Thereupon  he  proved  Dardanus,  and 
said  somewhat  also  to  him.  At  length  he  came  to 
Volimmius  himself  and,  speaking  to  him  in  Greek, 
prayed  him,  for  the  studies'  sake  which  brought 
them  acquainted  together,  that  he  would  help  him 
to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword  to  thrust  it  in  him  to 
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kill  him.  Yolumniua  denied  his  request,  and  bo 
did  many  others;  and  amonj^t  the  rest,  one  of  them 
said  there  was  no  tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that 
they  must  needs  fly.  Then  Brutus,  rising  up,  We 
must  fly  indeed,  said  he,  but  it  must  be  ¥dth  our 
hands,  not  with  our  feet.  Then  taking  every  man 
by  the  hand,  he  said  these  words  unto  them  with 
a  cheerful  countenance :  it  rejoiceth  my  heart  that 
not  one  of  my  friends  hath  failed  me  at  my  need, 
and  I  do  not  complain  of  my  fortune,  but  only  for 
my  country's  sake  :  for,  as  for  me,  I  think  myself 
happier  than  they  that  have  overcome,  considering 
that  I  have  a  perpetual  fame  of  our  courage  and 
manhood,  the  which  our  enemies  the  conquerors 
shall  never  attain  unto  by  force  or  money ;  neither 
can  let  their  posterity  to  say  that  they, being  naughty 
and  unjust  men,  have  slain  good  men,  to  usurp 
tyrannical  power  not  pertainiui?  to  them.  Having 
said  so,  he  prayed  every  man  to  shift  fortheraselvea 


and  then  he  went  a  little  aside  with  two  or  three 
only,  among  the  which  Strato  was  one,  with  whom 
he  came  firat  acquainted  by  the  study  of  rhetoric 
He  came  as  near  to  him  as  he  could,  and  taking 
his  sword  by  the  hilt  with  both  his  hands,  and  falling 
down  upon  the  point  of  it.  ran  himself  through! 
Others  say  that  not  he,  but  Strato  (at  his  request), 
held  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  turned  his  head 
aside,  and  that  Brutus  fell  down  upon  it,  and  so 
ran  himself  through,  and  died  presently.  Kessala, 
that  had  been  Brutui^  gi'eat  friend,  became  after- 
wards Octavius  Caesar's  friend.  So,  shortly  after, 
Csesar  being  at  good  leisure,  he  brought  Strato, 
Brutus*  friend,  unto  him,  and  weeping  said — Csesar, 
behold,  here  is  he  that  did  the  last  service  to  my 
Brutus.  Caesar  welcomed  him  at  that  time,  and 
afterwards  he  did  hira  as  faithful  service  in  all  his 
affairs  as  any  Grecian  else  he  had  about  him,  uniil 
the  battle  of  Actium. 
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Statb  of  th*  Text,  and  Chronoloqt,  of  Antoht  and  Clbopatra.  ' 

*Thb  Tragedie  of  Anihonie  and  Cleopatra'  was  first  prioted  in  the  folio  collection  of  1628.  TI16 
play  is  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes  in  the  original ;  but  the  stage^irectlons,  like  those  of  the 
other  Roman  plays,  are  very  full  The  text  is,  upon  the  whole,  remarkably  accurate ;  although 
the  metrical  arrangement  is,  in  a  few  instances,  obviously  defective.  The  positive  errors  are  very 
few.  Some  obscure  passages  present  themselves;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  not 
such  as  to  render  conjectural  emendation  desihible. 

We  have  already  stated  our   views   of  the  chronology  of  this  tragedy,    in   the    Introductory 
Notices  to  Coriolonus  and  Julius  Caesar. 


Supposed  Source  op  the  Plot. 

The  Life  of  Antonius,  in  North's  Plutarch,  has  been  followed  by  Shakspere  with  very  remarkable 
fidelity ;   and  there  is  scarcely  an  incident  which  belongs  to  this  period  of  Antony's  career  which 
the  poet  has  not  engrafted  upon  his  wonderful  performance.     The  poetical  power,  subjecting  the  V 
historical  minuteness  to  an  all-pervading  harmony,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts   of  Shak-    ^ 
spere's  genius.    That  this  may  be  properly  felt  we  have  given  very  copious  extracts  from  the  Life 
of  Antonius,  as  Illustrations  of  each  Act. 


Costume. 

For  the  costume  of  the  Roman  personages  of  this  play,  we,  of  course,  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Notice  prefixed  to  that  of  Julius  Caesar :  but  for  the  costume  of  Egypt  during  the  latter  penod  of 
Greek  domination  we  have  no  satisfactory  authority.  Winkelman  describes  some  figures  which 
he  asserts  were  ''made  by  Egyptian  sculptors  under  the  donlinidn  of  the  Greeks,  who  introduced 
into  Egypt  their  gods  as  well  as  their  arts ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  adopted  Egyptian 
usages.**  But  from  these  mutilated  remains  of  Greco-Egyptian  workmanship  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  Egyptians  generally  adopted  the  costume  of  their  conquerors,  or  the  con- 
querors themselves  assumed  that  of  the  vanquished.  In  the  work  on  Egyptian  Antiquities  pub- 
lished in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  few  facts  bearing  upon  this  subject  have 
been  assembled,  and  the  minutest  details  of  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  costume  will  be  found  in 
the  admirable  works  of  Sir  G.  "Wilkinson :  but  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  for  us  to  eiiter  hci-e 
into  a  long  description  of  the  costume  of  thi9  Pharaohs,  unless  we  could  assert  how  nluck,  if  any 
part  of  it>  was  retained  by  the  Ptolemies. 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  L— Alexandria.     A  Room   in   Clco- 
patra*^  Palace. 

Enter  Dbhztbius  and  Fhilo. 

Phi,  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
i  Cerflows  the  measure ;  those  his  goodly  eyes, 
I  That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
/   Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now 
\  turn, 

j   The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
/   Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captm's  heart, 
/    Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
;     The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneaguesa  all  temper; 
\  And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
"^0  cool  a  gipsy's  lusEjLook,  where  they  come  I 


a  JtM^a^tMt— lenouncefl.  This  ft  sometimeB  spelt  reneges  ; 
but  Coleridge  lUffgeflted  the  orthography  we  have  adopted, 
which  gives  us  the  proper  pronunciation,  as  in  league.  Stee- 
Tens  proposes  to  read  reneyet,  a  word  used  by  Chaucer  in  the 
•ame  sense. 


Flourish.     Enter    Antony    and    Cleopatra. 
with  their  Trains ;   Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  «  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 
Cleo,  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Jnt.  There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reckon'd. 
Cleo.  I  'U  set  a  bourn  how  feur  to  be  belov'd, 
Ant,  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new 
heaven,  new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Att,  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome^ 
Ani.  Grates  me :  b— The  sum. 

A  TrUtte  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  third,  or  one  of 
three.  So  in  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well  we  have  a  triple  egt 
for  a  third  eye.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  author 
uses  triple  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  three- 
fold. 

b  Orates  m«— ofTends  me;~is  grating  to  me. 
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Cleo.  Nay,  hear  tbem,  Antony : 
Fnlvia,  perchancCi  is  angry  j  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  yoUj  'Do  this,  or  this ; 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform  \  or  else  we  damn  thee.* 

Ant,  How,  my  love ! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — ^nay,  and  most  Hke, 
I'ou  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
is  come  from  Ceesar;   therefore  hear  it,  An- 
tony.— 
Where's  Pulvia's  process P»   Caesar^s,  I  would 

say. — ^Both. — 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony  \  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  CfBsar's  homager:   else  so  thy  cheek  pays 

shame 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds. — ^The  mes- 
sengers. 

AnL  Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt !  and  the  wide 
arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire**  fall !  Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Eeeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus  \  when  such  a  mutual  pair. 
And  such  a  twain  can  do  %  in  which  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet  • 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo,  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 
I'll  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself— 

Ant.    '  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra.** — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference 

harsh: 
There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  noW:   What  sport  to- 
night? 

Cleo,  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant,  Fie,  wrangling  queen ! 

Whom  everything  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep ;  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 


«  ProcMt— summons. 

b  Rang'd  empire.  CapeU,  the  most  neglected  bf  the  com- 
nientators,  properly  explains  this—"  Ohierly  ranged — whose 
tarts  are  now  entire  and  distinct,  like  a  nummr  of  well- 
built  ediflces."    He  refcra  to  a  passAgc  in  Coriolanus,— 

"Bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranget, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin." 

«  To  ip*e*— to  Xnow. 

d  Johnson  explains  this  as  it  but  had  the  meaning  of  except 
^Antony  will  be  himself,  unless  Cleopatra  keeps  him  in 
^mmotion.  Monck  Mason  objects  to  this;  and  interprets 
the  passage,—^  but  stirred  by  Cleopatra.  Surely  the  mean- 
ing is  more  obvious.  Antony  accepts  Cleopatra's  belief  of 
irhat  he  will  be.  He  will  be  himself;  but  still  under  the 
influence  of  Cleopatra;  and  to  show  what  that  bifluence  is, 
he  continues,  "  Now,  for  the  lore  of  LoTe,"  dee, 
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To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd ! 
No  messenger ;  but  thine  and  all  alone, 
To-night  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
The  qualities  of  people.^    Come,  my  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it  2 — Speak  not  to  us. 
{Espeunt  AnT.  and  Cleop.,  mtA  their  Train, 

Dem,  Is  Ceesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight? 

FAi,  SuTj  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony^ 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Demt  I  'm  full  sorry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Home :  But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.    Best  you  happy ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL—TAe  tame.    Another  Room. 

Enter     Charmiak,    LtAs,    Alexas,    and     a 
Soothsayer. 

Char,  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any- 
thing AlexaSj  almost  most  absolute  Alexas, 
Where's  the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to 
the  queen?  O,  that  I  knew  this  husband, 
whicl^  you  say^  must  change'  his  horns  with 
garlands! 

Alex,  Soothsayer. 

Sooth,  Your  will  ? 

Char,  Is  this  the  man  ? — ^Is  't  you,  snr,  thai 
know  things  ? 

Sooth,  lil  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 
Eno,  Bring  in  the  banquet   quickly;    wine 

enough 
Qeopatra's  health  to  drinL 

Char,  Good  sir^  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth,  I  tnake  not^  but  foresee. 

Chati  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth,  Yon  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you 

are. 
Char,  He  means  in  flesh. 
Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 
Char,  Wrinkles  forbid ! 
Alex,  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 
Char,  Hush ! 
Sooth,  You  shall  be  more  beloving  than  be- 

Wd. 
Char,  I    had   rather    heat    my   liver    with 
drinking. 

«  CAan^»~vfU7— give  a  different  appearance  to.  Change  U 
the  word  of  the  origuial.  Wsrburton  flnd  bthets  propose  to 
read  cAor^e. 
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Alex,  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char,  Qood  now,  some  excellent  fortune! 
Lefc  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon, 
and  widow  them  aQ:  let  me  have  a  child  at 
fifty,  to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage : 
find  me  to  marry  me  with  Octavios  CsBsar,  and 
companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth,  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you 
serve. 

Char.  0  excellent!  I  love  long  life  better 
than  figs. 

Sooth,  You  have  seen  and  prov'd  a    fairer 
former  fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char,  Then,  belike  my  children  shall  have 
no  names :  Prithee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  ? 

Sooth,  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile'  every  wishj  a  million. 

Char,  Out,  fool !  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

AUx,  You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are 
privy  to  your  wishes. 

Char,  Nay,  comcj  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex,  We  '11  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno,  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortimeSj  to- 
night, shall  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Ira*,  There  's  a  palm  presages  chastityi  if 
nothing  else. 

Char,  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  pre- 
sageth  famine. 

Iroi,  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot 
soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm,  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. 
Prithee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth,  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras,  But  how,  but  howP  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth,  I  have  said. 

Irai,  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she? 

Char,  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it? 

Iras,  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend! 
Alexas, — come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune ; — 0,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis, 
1  beseech  thee !  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give 
him  a  worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till 
the  worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave, 
fifty-fold  a  cuckold!  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this 
prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more 
weight,  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee ! 

Iras,  Amen.    Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer 

a  FtrliU.  The  original  has  forelel.  The  emendatioli» 
vhich  is  ytrj  ingenious,  was  made  by  Wa^biutoh. 


of  the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to 
see  a  handsome  man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly 
sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  nncuckolded: 
Therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune 
him  accordingly! 

Char,  Amen.     \ 

Alex,  Lo,  now !  H  it  lay  in  their  hands  to 
make  me  a  cuckold,  ^ey  would  make  them- 
selves whores  but  they  'd  do  't. 

Eho,  Hush !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char,  Not  he ;  the  queen. 

Enter  Clegpatea. 

Cleo,  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eho.  No,  lady. 

Cleo,  W9S  he  not  here  P 

Char,  No,  madam. 

Cleo,  He  was  dispos'd  tx)  mirth ;  but  on  the 
sudden 
A  Boman  thought  hath  struck  him. — ^Enobar- 
busj — 

Eno,  Madam. 

Cleo,  Seek    him,    and    bring    him    hither. 

, ,     Where  's  Alexas  P 

Alex.  Here,'  at  your  service. — My  lord  ap- 
proaches. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger,    and 

Attendants. 
Cleo,  We  will  not  look  upon  him:  Go  with 
us. 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Engbarbus,  Alexas, 
Ibas,  Charmtan,  Sooth^yer,  and 
Attendants. 
Mess,  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field.' 
Ant,  Against  my  brother  Lucius  P 
Mess,  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst 

Csesar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 
Ant,  Well,  what  worst  P 

Mess,  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 
Ant,  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward, — 
On: 
Things  that  are  past  are  done  with  me. — 'T  b 

thus. 
Who  tells  me  tiue,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  fiatter'd. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff   news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian 
force, 

«  Steevens  here  introduces  madamt  "as  a  proper  cure  Ibe 
the  present  defect  in  metre." 
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[SCKHB  II: 


Extended.  Asia  from  Euphrates ; 

His  oonqueriiig  banner  shook  horn  Syria 

To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia; 

Whilst— 
Ant.  Antony,  thou  wouldst  say, — 

Mess*  0,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue; 

Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Eome : 

Kail  thou  in  Fnlvia's  phrase;  and  taunt  my  faults 

With  such  full  licence  as  both  truth  and.  malice 

Have  power  to  utter.    O,  then  we  bring  forth 
weeds    y^i/uM 

When  our  quick  wta4?  lie  still;   and  our  ills 
told  us. 

Is  as  our  earing.^    Fare  thee  well  a  while. 
Mess,  At  your  noble  pleasure.  lExiL 

Ani,  From  Sicyon  how  the  news P^  Speak  there. 

1  AiL  The  man  from  Sicyon. — ^Is  there  such 

an  one? 
S  Aii,  He  stays  upon  your  will. 
AsU,  Let  him  appear. — 

Hiese  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Ejiler  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you  ? 

2  Mess,  Falvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant,  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more 

serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears, 

{^Qives  a  letter. 
Ant,  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger. 
There 's  a  great  spirit  gone!  Thus  did  I  desire  it: 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  agam :  the  present  pleasure 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself;**  she 's  good,  being  gone ; 

•  ExUnded—wiKA  upon.  In  North**  Plutarch  "we  And 
that  Labienus  had  "overrun  Asia  from  Euphrates."  Nearly 
all  Shakspere's  contemporaries  make  the  second  syllable  of 
Euphrates  short.    Drayton,  for  example,— 

"  That  gliding  go  in  state,  like  swelling  Bupkrales.'* 
h  Malone  proposes  to  read  mindi  instead  of  wirtdt ;  and 
the  commentators  have  Uken  different  sidep  in  this  matter. 
Before  we  adopt  a  new  reading  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
old  one  is  corrupt.  When,  then,  do  we  "Bring  forth  weeds? " 
In  a  heavy  and  moist  season,  when  there  are  no  "quick 
winds  "  to  mellow  the  earth,  to  dry  up  the  exuberant  mois- 
ture, to  fit  it  fbr  the  plough.  The  poet  knew  the  old  pro- 
verb of  the  worth  of  a  bushel  of  March  dust;  but  "the  winds 
of  March,"  rough  and  unpleasant  as  they  are,  he  knew  also 
produced  this  good.  The  quick  winds  then  are  the  voices 
which  bring  us  true  reports  to  put  an  end  to  our  inaction. 
When  these  winds  lie  still  we  bring  forth  weeds.  But  the 
roetMhor  is  carried  farther:  the  winds  have  rendered  the 
■oil  fit  for  the  plough ;  but  the  knowledge  of  our  own  faultt 
—ills—it  as  the  ploughing  itself— the  "  earing." 

*  Howthentwtt  So  the  folio.  Mr.  D>cere4UtiAo,Mrn<>tr</ 
d  Warburton  says,  "The  allusion  is  to  the  sun's  diurnal 

course;  which,  rising  in  the  eut,  and  by  revolution  lower- 
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The  hand  could  pluck  her  back  that  ahov'd  her 

on. 
I  must  &om  this  enchanting  queen  break  off ; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know. 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — ^Hownow!  Enobarbus*. 

Enter  Enobabbus. 

Eno,  What 's  your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 
Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women :  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them;  if 
they  suffer  our  departure,  death 's  the  word. 
Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra^  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly ;  I  have 
seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  mo- 
ment :  I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which 
commits  some  loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath 
such  a  celerity  in  dying. 
Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought 
Eno,  Alack,  sir,  no;  her  passions  are  made 
of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We 
cannot  call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and 
tears;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 
than  ahnanacs  can  report :  this  cannot  be  cun- 
ning in  her;  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of 
rain  as  well  as  Jove. 
Ant.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! 
Eno,  0,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work ;  which  not  to  have  been 
blessed  withal,  would  have   discredited   your 
travel. 
Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead* 
Eno,  SirP 

Ant,  Eulvia  is  dead. 
Eno.  Fulvia  P 
Ant.  Dead. 

Eno,  Why,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacri- 
fice. When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the 
tailors  of  the  earth;  comforting  therein,  that 
when  old  robes  are  worn  out  there  are  members 
to  make  new.  If  there  were  no  more  women 
but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the 
case  to  be  lamented ;  this  grief  is  crowned  with 
consolation;  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new 
petticoat: — and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an 
onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow. 

ing,  oj  setting,  In  the  west,  becomes  the  opposite  of  itself." 
But,  taking  revolution  simply  as  a  change  of  circumstances, 
the  passage  may  mean  (and  this  is  the  interpretation  of 
Steevens)  tliat  the  pleasure  of  to  day  becomes  subsequently 
a  pain— the  opposite  of  itself.  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  Corrector 
alters  revolution  lowering  to  repetition  touring^  but  we  hold 
to  the  original 
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[SCBMBIIJ. 


Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the 

state 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno,  And  the  business  you  have  broached 
here  cannot  be  without  you ;  especially  that  of 
Cleopatra's^  which  wholly  depends  on  your 
abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.   Let  our  oncers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.    I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  love  to  part.*    For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Some 
Petition  us  at  home :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  linked  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son ;  who  high  in  name  and  power, 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier :  whose  quality,  going  on. 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger :  Much  is 

breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.    Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  I  shall  do 't.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m. 

Enter  Cleopatba,  Chabmian,  Ibas,  and 
Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

CUo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what 
he  does : — 
I  did  not  send  you :— If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  Quick,  and  return. 

[Exit  Alex. 
Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do  I  do  not  P 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him 

in  nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool:  the  way  to 
lose  him. 

«  Some  of  the  commentstort  would  read  "  Ua»€  to  pwt.* 
To  get  her  lovt,  here,  may  be  to  prevail  upon  her  lore  that 
we  may  part.    Pope  was  the  flrtt  to  real  Uavt. 


Char,  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far :  I  wbh,  for- 
bear; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my 
purpose. — 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall 
fall; 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen,  ^' 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  fEurther  from  me. 

Ant.  What  'a  the  matter  P 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there 's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman?— You  may  go ; 
'Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say 't  is  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  0,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd !    Yet,  at  the  first, 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine, 
and  true. 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods. 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia?    Biotons  mad- 
ness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Aiit.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your 

going. 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go :  when  you  sued  stay- 

ing, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words :  No  going  then  ;— 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven :  They  are  so  stil^ 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 
Art  tum'd  the  greatest  liar. 
Ant.  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo.  I  would  I  had  thy  inches;  thoushouldst 
know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while;  but  my  full  heart 
fRemains  in  use  with  you.    Our  Italy 
I  Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompei 
k  Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Borne 
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Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupuloos  faction:  The  hated,  grown 

to  strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love :  the  condemned  Pom- 

pey, 

"Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change :  My  more  particular. 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe*  my 

going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.  Though  age  fronl  folly  could  not  give 
me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness :— Can  Fulvia  die  P 

Ant.  She 's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  herCj  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  garboils**  she  awak'd  \  at  the  lastj  best ; 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  O  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?  Now  I  see,  I  see, 
In  Fulvia's  death  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

JtU.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepared  to 
know 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  ceasej 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice :  By  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hettcc, 
Thy  soldier,  servant;  making  peace  or  war 
As  thou  affeot'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  CharmiaUi  come  ;— 

But  let  it  be.— I  am*  quickly  ill,  and  well. 
So  Antony  loves.' 

AtUn  My  precious  queen,  forbear; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

1  prithee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt  i**  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You  '11  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  better  yet;   but  this  is 
meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 


»  5ff/«— render  safe. 

^  Gar6oi/<— disorders,  commotions;  probably  derived  from 
the  fame  soiirce  as  turmoil. 

oThis  passage  was  usuallv  pointed  >«ith  a  colon  after 
*'  well ; "  and,  so  pointed,  it  is  mterpreted  by  Capell,  '<  such  it 
Antony's  love,  fluctuating  and  subject  to  sudden  turns,  like 
uiy  health."  We  follow  the  ounctuaiion  of  the  original, 
which  is  more  consonant  with  the  rapid  and  capricious 
demeanour  of  Cleopatra— I  am  quickly  ill,  and  I  am  well 
again,  so  that  Antony  loves. 

d  /f^y/>/— the  queen  of  Egypt. 
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Cleo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends ; 

But  this  is  not  the  best :  Look,  prithee,  Char- 

mian. 
How  this  Herculean  Boman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Aiti.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — ^but  that  *s  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — ^but  there  *s  not  it; 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would, — 
0,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo.  'T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.    Butj  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore*  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you !  Upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel*  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew*d  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.    Come : 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  herci  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.— Rome.    An  Apartment  in 
CfiBsar'*  House. ' 

Enter  Octayius  Cjesak,  Lepidus,  and 
Attendants. 

Cas.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth 
know. 
It  is  not  Cffisar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our  great  competitor**:  from  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news :  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  man- 
like 
Than  Cleopatra ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience. 
Or  vouchsafd  to  think  he  had  partners:  Yoix 

shall  find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  1  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 


a  LaHrel.  The  use  of  the  substantive  adjectively  was  a 
peculiarity  of  the  poetr^  of  Shakspere's  time,  which  has  been 
revived  with  advantai^e  in  our  own  da 

b  Our  great.— Thi«  is  Johnson's  emendation  of  the  original 
OM  great.    Competitor  is  used  In  the  sense  of  associate. 
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[SCBKE  IV, 


His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness ;  hereditary, 
Katlier  than  purchas*d;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cfp9,  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let 's  grant  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat;  say,  this 

becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish,)  yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,*  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.    If  he  fill*d 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for 't ;  but,  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 

loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 't  is  to  be  chid. 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  know- 
ledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep,  Here  *s  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been    done;    and 
every  hour. 
Most  noble  Csesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  't  is  abroad.    Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

Cas.      I  should  have  known  no  less : — 
It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he  which  is  was  wish'd,  until  he  were : 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd  till  ne'er  worth 

love, 
Comes  fear'd«>  by  being  lack'd.    This  common 

body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying*  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 


•  5oi/«— defilements,  taints.  The  original  has /of/*,  which 
Malone  amended.  ,,       ,    ^     ,, 

to  Fear'a  in  the  original :  the  general  reading  i«  dear  d. 
But  it  mav  be  argued  that  CsBsar  is  speaking;  and  that,  in 
the  notions  of  one  who  aims  at  supreme  authority,  to  be 
feared  and  to  be  lored  are  pretty  synonjrmous. 

c  Lackeping— the  original  has  lacking  (not  lashing  as  tne 
commentators  state);  but  the  reading  is  eyidently  corrupt, 
and  we  may  properly  adopt  Theobald's  emendation  of 
iaeke^ng. 


Mess,  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keds  of  every  kind :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on  't,  and  flush  youth 

revolt: 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth  but 't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Ges.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  vassails.*  When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow  ;8  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  satience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer :  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then 

did  deign 
llie  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st ;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  bon^  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep,  'T  is  pity  of  him. 

Cas.  Let  his  shames  quickly 

Drive  him  to  Rome :  'T  is  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  me**  immediate  council.    Pompej 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep,  To-morrow,  Csesar, 

I  shall  be  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  front  this  present  time. 

Cips.  Till  which  encounter. 

It  is  my  business  too.    FarewelL 

•  r<iMoi/«.— The  spelling  of  the  original  is  vassailet.  The 
modem  reading  is  waisaU  or  wassails,  A  question  then 
arises  in  what  sense  Shakspere  used  this  word.  In  three  other 
passages  of  the  original,  where  the  old  English  word  vassal 
is  used  it  is  spelt  ufassels.  Wassal  is  employed  by  Shakspere 
in  the  strict  meaning  of  drunken  revelry;  and  that  could 
scarcely  be  called  ••lascivious.'*  On  the  contrary,  "leare 
thy  lascivious  vassals"  might  express  Cesar's  contempt  for 
Cleopatra  and  her  minions,  who  were  strictly  the  vassals  of 
Antony,  the  queen  being  one  of  his  tributaries.  We  leave 
the  original  word  vassails.  Henley,  one  of  the  variorum 
commentators,  says,  «•  Vassals  i%  without  question,  thetrua 

^bAMemhleme.  80  the  original.  The  modern  reading  U 
assemble  tee;  and  It  is  Justified  by  the  assertion  that  one 
eoual  is  speaking  to'  another.  The  commentators  forget  the 
contempt  which  Caesar  had  for  Lepidus :  they  forget,  too, 
the  crouching  humility  of  Lepidus  himself:— 

'•  What  you  shall  know  meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  paruker." 
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ACT  I.] 


Antony  and  cleopatra. 


[SCBNK  V. 


Lep,  Farewell,   my  lord:    Wliat   you   shall 
know  meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  sball  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cai.  Doubt  not,  sir ; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EiUir  Cleopatra,  Chahmiam,  Iras,  and 
Mardian. 

Cleo,  Charmian,— 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleo,  Ha,ha!— 
Qi?e  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gt^ 
of  time 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  Yon  think  of  him  too  much. 

Cleo.  0,  't  IS  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch !  Mardian ! 

Mar.  What  *s  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing ;  I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has :  'T  is  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  affec- 
tions? 

Mar.  Yefl,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam;  for  I  can  do 
nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done : 
Yet  I  have  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo,  0  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now  ?  Stands  he,  or 

sits  he  P 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  P 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse !  for  wofst  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st  ? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet*  of  men. — He 's  speaking  now, 
Or  murmuring,  'Where  's  my  sei*pent  of  old 

NUeP' 
For  so  he  calls  me :  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison : — ^Think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black, 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time?     Broad-fronted 
Csesar, 


*  Burpofff/— helmet.    In  Honry  VI.  we  have,  "I  wear 
Aloft  my  hurgoneW* 
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When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

EnUr  kJXSJJ^. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  l^ypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mai^  An- 
tony! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  P 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen. 
He  kiss'd,— the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl:— His  speech  sticks  in  my 
heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Al(x,  Good  friend,  quoth  he. 

Say,  '  The  firm  Eoman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
Tliis  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot. 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms :  All  the  east,' 
Say  thou, '  shall  call  her  mistress.'  So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt*  steed, 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have 

spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  liim. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  P 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o*  the  year  between 
the  extremes 
Of  hot**  and  cold :  he  was  nor  sad  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  0  well-divided  disposition !— Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  't  is  the  roan;  but 

note  him: 
He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shipc  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry ; 
Wliich  seem'd  to  tell  them  his  remembrance  ky 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy :  but  between  both : 
0  heavenly  mingle ! — ^Beest  thou  sad,  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes; 
So  does  it  no  man  else  — Mett'st  thou  my  posts  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers : 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  P 

Cleo.  Who's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar.— Ink  and  paper,  Charmian. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas.— Did  I,  Charmian, 
Ever  love  Cssar  so  P 


a  Arm-gaunt.  So  the  original.  Some  propose  to  read 
tfrmagnnt;  but  arm-gaunt,  of  which  we  bare  no  other 
example,  conveTS  the  notion  of  a  steed  fierce  and  tenibie  in 
armour;  and  the  epithet  therefore  is  not  to  be  lightly 
replaced  by  any  other. 

b  Hot.    So  the  original.    Steevens  reads  keai. 
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Act  1.1 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCXMK  Y. 


Char,  0  that  brave  Caesar ! 

CUo,  Be  chok'd  witb  such  another  emphasis ! 
Saj,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char,  Tlie  valiant  Csesar ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Cffisar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men ! 


Char,  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  salad  days ! 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment,— cold  in  blood. 
To  say  as  I  said  then ! — ^But  come,  away : 
Gret  me  ink  and  paper :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greetmg,  or  I  *11  unpeople  Egypt. 

^Exeunf, 


[Scene  IV.  Atrium  in  Caesai't  Hou:e.J 
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[Med»l  of  Antony  moA  Gtop^tn.} 


ILLTJSmATIONS  OP  ACT  I. 


'SoENB  I.— ''Tonight  we'U  wander  through  the 
itreett,**  &a 

In  this,  and  the  subflequent  lUnstrations  in  each 
act,  the  quotations  are  from  North's  Plutarch, 
unless  otherwise  distinguished. 

'*But  now  again  to  Cleopatra.  Plato  writeth 
that  there  are  four  kinds  of  flattery,  but  Cieoprattra 
divided  it  into  many  kinds.  For  she  (were  it  in 
sport,  or  in  matters  of  earnest)  still  devised  sundry 
new  delights  to  have  Antonius  at  commandment, 
never  leaving  him  night  nor  day*  nor  once  letting 
him  go  out  of  her  sight.  For  she  would  play  at 
dice  with  him,  drink  with  him,  and  hunt  commonly 
with  him,  and  also  be  with  him  when  he  went  to 
any  exercise  or  activity  of  body.  And  sometime 
also,  when  he  would  go  up  and  down  the  city  dis- 
guised like  a  slave  in  the  night,  and  would  peer 
into  poor  men's  windows  and  their  shops,  and  scold 
and  brawl  within  the  house,  Cleopatra  would  be  also 
in  a  chambermaid's  array,  and  amble  tip  and  down 
the  streets  with  him,  so  that  oftentimes  Antonius 
bare  away  both  mocks  and  blows.  Now,  though 
most  men  misliked  this  manner,  yet  the  Alexan- 
drians were  commonly  glad  of  this  jollity,  and  liked 
it  well/  saying,  very  gallantly  and  wisely,  that 
Antonius  showed  them  a  comical  face,  to  wit,  a 
merry  countenance ;  and  the  Romans  a  tragical  face, 
that  is  to  say,  a  grim  look." 

'  SoeKb  IL— "  Fidvia  thy  wife  fret  came  into  the 
Jieldr 

"  Now,  Antonius  delighting  in  these  fond  and 
childish  pastimes,  very  ill  news  were  brought  him 
from  two  places.  The  first  from  Rome,  that  his 
brother  Lucius  and  Fulvia  his  wife  fell  out  first 
between  themselves,  and  afterwards  fell  to  open  war 
with  Csesar,  and  had  brought  all  to  nought,  that  th^y 
were  both  driven  to  fly  out  of  Italy.  The  second 
news  as  bad  as  the  first :  that  Labienus  conquered 
all  Asia  with  the  army  of  the  Parthians,  from  the 
river  of  Euphrates,  and  from  Syria,  unto  the  country 
of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  Then  began  Antonius,  with 
much  ado,  a  little  to  rouse  himself,  as  if  he  had  been 
wakened  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and,  as  a  man  may  say, 
coming  out  of  a  great  drunkenness.  So,  first  of  all, 
he  bent  himself  against  the  Parthians,  and  went  as 
far  as  the  country  of  Phoenicia ;  but  there  he  received 
lamentable  lettersfrom  his  wife  Fulvia.  Whereupon 
he  straight  returned  towardsltaly.with  two  hundred 
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■ail,  and  as  he  went  took  up  his  friends  by  the  way 
that  fled  out  of  Italy  to  come  to  him.  By  them  he 
was  informed  that  his  wife  Fulvia  was  the  only  cause 
of  this  war;  who,  being  of  a  peevish,  crooked,  and 
troublesome  nature,  had  purposely  raised  this  up- 
roar in  Italy,  in  hope  thereby  to  draw  him  from 
Cleopatra.  But  by  good  fortune  his  wife  Fulvia, 
going  to  meet  with  Antonius,  sickened  by  the  way, 
and  died  in  the  city  of  Sicion  :  and  therefore  Octa- 
vius  Csesar  and  he  were  the  easier  made  friends 
again." 

»  Scene  IV.  —  "  When  thou  once 

Watt  beaten  from  Modena"  &c. 

"  Cicero,  on  the  other  side,  being  at  that  time  the 
chiefest  manof  authority  and  estimation  in  the  city, 
ho  stirred  up  all  men  against  Antonius ;  so  that  in 
the  end  he  made  the  Senate  pronounce  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country,  and  appointed  young  Caesar  Ser- 
jeants to  carry  axes  before  him,  and  such  other  signs 
as  were  incident  to  the  dignity  of  a  consul  or  pnetor ; 
and,  moreover,  sent  Hircius  and  Pansa,  then  con- 
suls, to  drive  Antonius  out  of  Italy.  These  two 
consuls,  together  with  Csesar,  who  also  had  an  array, 
went  against  Antonius,  that  beseiged  the  city  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  there  overthrew  him  in  battle ;  but  both 
the  consuls  were  slain  there.  Antonius,  flying  upon 
this  overthrow,  fell  into  great  misery  all  at  once:  but 
the  chiefest  wantof  all  other,  and  that  which  pinched 
him  most,  was  famine.  Howbeit  he  was  of  such  a 
strong  nature,  that  by  patience  he  would  overcome 
any  adversity ;  and  the  heavier  fortune  lay  upon 
him,  the  more  constant  showed  he  himsrif  Every 
man  that  feeleth  want  or  adversity  knoweth  by  vir- 
tue and  discretion  what  he  should  do ;  but  when  in- 
deed they  are  overlaid  with  extremity,  and  be  sore 
oppressed,  few  have  the  hearts  to  follow  that  which 
they  praise  and  commend,  and  much  less  to  avoid 
that  they  reprove  and  mislike :  but  rather  to  the 
contrary,  they  yield  to  their  accustomed  easy  life, 
and  through  faint  heart  and  lack  of  courage  do 
change  their  first  mind  and  purpose.  And  therefore 
it  was  a  wonderful  example  to  the  soldiers  to  see 
Antonius,  that  was  brought  up  in  all  fineness  and 
superfluity,  so  easily  to  drink  puddle-water,  and  to 
eat  wild  fruits  and  roots :  and,  moreover,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  even  as  they  passed  the  Alps  they  did 
eat  the  barks  of  trees,  and  such  beasts  as  never  man 
tasted  of  their  flesh  before." 
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(.Uooin  in  Ponopey's  Huuse.] 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. — ^Messina.    A  Room  in  Pompejr'* 
House. 

Enter  Pompet,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall 
assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene,  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay  they  not  deny. 

Pom,  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 
decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene,  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves. 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom,  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine ; 
My  power  *s  a  crescent,'  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors:    Caisar  gets  money 
where 

•  The  original  has,  "  My  powers  are  crescent  "  The  use 
of  U  in  the  next  line  shows  that  crescent  is  a  substantive. 
The  cometioD,  which  we  give  in  the  text,  was  made  by 
Theobald. 

TiiAOEDiLi.— Vol  JI.       U 


He  loses  hearts :  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flattered ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men,  Ceesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  *t  is  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams ;  I  know  they  are  in  Bx)me 
together,  ^ 

Looking  for  Antony :  But  all  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts ; 
Keep  his  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness.— How  now,  Var- 
riusP 

Enter  VaRRIUS. 
Far.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Home 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt,  *t  is 
A  space  for  farther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think 
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Act  11.1 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


tScxyB  II. 


This  amorous  sorfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his 

hehn 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
/  Is  twice  the  other  twain:  ^ut  let  us  rear 
J  The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
i  Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
(jThe  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope* 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife  that 's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Csesar ; 
His  brother  warr'd**  upon  him ;  although,  I  think. 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Fom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were  *t  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between 

themselves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  n.— Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  of 
Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobakbxjs  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  *t  is  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your 

captain 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno,  I  shaU  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Csesar  move  him. 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head. 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.    By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave 't  to^y ! 

Lep,  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give 
way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion : 

But,  pray  you^  stir  no  embers  up.    Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 


a  H9pe  it  here  nted  in  the  sense  of  expect.  Ctutucer  em- 
ploys the  word  in  this  sense ;  but  the  inaccuracy  of  this  use 
was  exemplified  in  Shakspere's  time,  by  Puttenham,  who 
quotes  the  speech  of  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  to  Edward  IV. : 
"  I  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to-morrow." 

b  warr'd.  The  original,  by  a  typographical  error,  has 
ran'tf. 
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Eno. 


Enter  Antony  and  Ventidixjs. 

And  yonder  Cssar. 
Enler  Cmslsl,  MsCiSNAS,  and  Agbippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose*  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark,  Yentidius. 

Cas.  I  do  not  know,  Mec»nas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 
That  which  oombin'd  us  was  most  great,  and 

let  not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.    What 's  amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murther  in  healing  wounds :  Then,  noble  part- 
ners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms. 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

AnL  T  is  spoken  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

Cig».  Welcome  to  Bome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

Cos.  Sit. 

AnL  Sit,  sir.* 

Cos.  Nay,  then. 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill  which  are 
not  so; 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Cas.  1  must  be  laugh'd  at, 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world:  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I 

should 
Once   name   you   derogately,  when  to  sound 

your  name 
It  not  concem'd  mo. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Cnsar, 

What  was 't  to  you  P 

Cofs.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Borne 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practis'd  P 

Cas.  Ton  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mine  intent 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife  and 

brother 
Made  wars  upon  me ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

a  Co«ifpoM->agTee— come  to  agreement. 

b  In  the  Tarinrum  editions  a  note  of  admiration  is  here 
put,  it  being  explained  by  Steerens  that  Antony  means  to 
resent  the  InTitation  of  CKsar  that  he  should  be  seated. 
That  invitation  implied  superiority.  We  agree  with  Malone 
that  they  each  desired  the  other  to  be  seated;  and  that 
Caesar  puts  an  end  to  the  bandying  of  compliments  by  taking 
his  seat. 
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AhL  Toa   do  mistake   your   business;    my 
brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  inquire  it; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports, 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not 

rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  uy  stomach. 
Having  alike  your  cause?    Of  this,  my  letters 
Before   did    satisfy  you.      If  you'll  patch  a 

quarrel, 
A3  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with,* 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cas,  You  praise  yourself  by  laymg  defects 
of  judgment  to  me ;  but  you  patch'd  up  your 
excuses. 

Ant,  Not  so,  not  so ; 
I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on 't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gamst  which  he 

fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my 

wife, 
I  would  you  Imd  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a 


You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno,  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Jnt,  So    much    uncurbable    her    garboils, 
.  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too,)  I  grieving  grant 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  yon  must 
But  say  I  could  not  help  it. 

Ca9*  I  wrote  to  you 

Wlien  rioting  in  Alexandria;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i*  the  morning :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  inuch 
As  to  have  aslfd  him  pardon :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  striife ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 


«  This  It  the  nadlng  of  the  original ;  ^t  an  ordinary 
reading,  from  the  time  of  Rowe,  has  been 

"  As  matter  whole  jrou  have  net  to  make  it  with." 

We  doubt  the  propriety  of  departing  from  the  text,  and  the 
meaning  appears  to  us — if  you  Ml  patch  a  quarrel  so  as  to 
•etm  the  whole  matter  you  have  to  make  it  with,  you  must 
Dot  patch  it  with  this  complaint.  Wholt  is  opposed  to 
paUkm 

U  2 


Ca9.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath  ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep,  Soft,  Cffisar. 

Ant,  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honour  is  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it :  But  on,  Caesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath,— 

Cos,  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  re« 
quir*d  them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant,  Neglected,  rather ; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.    As  nearly  as  I 

may, 
I  'U  play  the  penitent  to  you;  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it :  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  ol  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'T  is  nobly  spoken. 

Mee,  If  it  might  please  you  to  enforce  no 
further 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep,  Worthily  spoken,  Mecaenas. 

Eno,  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love 
for  the  instant  you  may,  when  you  hear  no 
more  words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again :  you 
shall  have  time  to  wrangle  in  when  you  have 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno,  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant.  You    wrong    this   presence^   therefore 
speak  no  more. 

Eno.  Go  to,  then ;  your  considerate  stone.* 

C<e9.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  it  cannot  be 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.    Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to 


0'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar,— 

Cat,  Speak,  Agrippa, 

AffT,  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side,' 
Admir'd  Octavia :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 


«  This  Is  most  probably  an  allusion  to  the  old  saying  "as 
silent  as  a  stone,"  which  is  a  frequent  comparison  amongsl 
our  ancient  writos. 
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C<Bs,  Say  not  so,  Agrippa ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness." 

Ant,  I  am  not  married,  Ceesar;  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Ayr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife :  whose  beauty  claima 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men ; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  this  mar- 
riage. 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  greats 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their 

dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke : 
For  't  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated. 

AiU,  Will  Caesar  speak  ?    . 

Can.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  'Agrippa,  be  it  so,' 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Cat.  The  power  of  Ciesar, 

And  his  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and^  from  this  hour. 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  lovesi 
And  sway  our  great  designs  ! 

C<S9.  There  's  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts:  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep,  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst* 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only. 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Lfp.  Time  calls  upon  us : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought. 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant,  Where  lies  he  ? 

Cat.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 


«  0/  ratknut—an  account  of  rMhnett. 
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Ant.  What  is  his  strength  by  land  P 

C<gt,  Great  and  increasing : 
But  by  sea  he  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 
'Would  we  had  spoke  together!  Haste  we  for  it:. 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  haye  talk'd  of. 

Cas.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  I  'U  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 
\TlourUh.    Exeunt  CiBSAB,  Ant.,  and  Lepidus. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno,  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Me- 
ctenas  I — ^my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa ! — 

Agr.  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters 
are  so  well  digested.    You  stayed  well  by  it  in 

Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec,  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a 
breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there:  Is 
this  true  P  » 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we 
had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feasts, 
which  worthily  deserved  noting. 

Mec,  She 's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report 
be  square  to  her. 

Em,  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,'  she 
pursed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agr^  There  she  appeared  indeed;  or  my  re- 
porter devised  well  for  her. 
^  Eno,  I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  wat«r:    the  poop   was    beaten 

gold; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  the  oars 

were  silver ;  * 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and 

made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  fiiister, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  person. 
It  beggar'd  all  description:   she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (doth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
Cer-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature :  on  each  side  her 
^  Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 


•  The  punctuation  of  the  originml  glre«  ut  a  full  pauie 
at  lot-tick.  The  ordinary  reading  it  "  the  winds  were  lo?*- 
•ick  with  them. 
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With  divers^5oloTir*d  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

-^gr.  O,  rare  for  Antony ! 

Bno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
Sa  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  hends  adomings :  *  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  ofiBce.    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
*^0f  the  adjacent  wharfiTJ  The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  Ker ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr,  Bare  Egyptian  I 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated :  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  *No*   woman  heard 

speak, 
Being  barbcr'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr,  Boyal  wench! 

She  made  great  Cssar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno,  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mee,  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

"Eno.  Never ;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  Other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  himgry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.    For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mee,  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr,  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Wliilst  you  abide  here. 

Em,  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

\_ExeunL 


«  Warburton  proposed  to  read  aivringt ;  and  the  contro- 
▼ersy  upon  the  matter  is  so  foU  that  Boswellprints  it  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  play,  we  hold  to  the 
Mlominif$  of  the  original. 


[SCBNB  III. 

SCENE   in.— fAf  same,    A  Room  in  Caesar  i 
Home, 

Enter  CvBSAB,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them. 
Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant,  The  world,  and  my  great    oflSce,  will 
sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa,  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant,  Good  night,  sir. — My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I   have   not   kept    my  square ;    but   that   to 

come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.    Good  night,  dear 
lady. — Good  night,  sir. 

Cai,  Good  night. 

\Exeuni  C^sar  and  Octavia. 

Ant,  Now,  sirrah  1    you  do  wish  yourself  in 
Egypt  P 

Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you  thither ! 

Ant,  If  you  can,  your  reason  P 

Sooth.  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  not  in 
my  tongue :  But  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant.  Say  to  me. 
Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Cesar's  or 
mineP^ 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  0  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  daemon  (that  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpower*d;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth,  To  none  but  thee;  no  more,  but  when 
to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game. 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck, 
He   beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds;    thy  lustre 

thickens 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  *t  is  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Yentidius  I  would  speak  with  him  : — 

\Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia  ^-Be  it  art,  or  hap. 
He  hath  spoken  true  :  The  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
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Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.    I  will  to  Egy]>t : 
And  though  I  make  thia  marriage  for  my  peace, 

Enter  Ventidius. 

r  the  east  my  pleasure  lies : — 0,  come,  Ventidius, 
You  most  to  Parthia ;  your  commission 's  ready : 
Follow  me^  and  receive  it.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vf.—The  same.    A  Street 
Enter  Lepxdus,  Mecjsnas,  and  Aobippa. 

Lep,  Trouble  yourselves  no    further:    pray 
you,  hasten 
Yonr  generab  after. 

Jgr,  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia>  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep,  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell 

Mec.  We  shall. 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount' 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You  'U  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.,  Jgr,  Sir,  good  success  ! 

Lep.  Parewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmtan,  Iras,  and 
Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 
Attend.  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards : 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd 
As  with  a  woman : — Come,  you  '11  play  with  me, 
sirP 

Mar,  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though 't 
come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.    I  'U  none  now : — 
Give  me  mine  angle,— we'll  to  the  river:  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd *•  fishes;    my  bended  hook  shall 

pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and^  as  I  draw  them  up, 

9^  it  the  Momnt.  Thii  no  doubt  means  at  Mount  Misenunu 
The  original  ha«  not  the  article, 
b  Taumy-finn'd.    The  original  has  teim|r;l<i«. 
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1 11  think  tbera  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ah !  you  *re  caught. 

Char,  'T  was  merry  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt>fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up.* 

Cleo.  That  time !— 0  times  !— 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience ;  and  next  mom. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.    O!  from  Italy; 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bam  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Meu.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony 's  dead  P — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veios  to  kiss;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he 's  well 

Cleo.  Why,  there 's  more  gold.    But,  sirrah, 
mark;  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there  's  no  goodness  in  thy  face'  if  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful :— so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  1  •    If  not  well. 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with 


Not  like  a  formal  man. 
Mess.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me  P 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  C»sar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gol  1,  and  hail 
Bich  pearls  upon  thee. 
Mess,  Madam,  he  's  welL 

Cleo,  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Csesar. 
Cleo.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 


A  How  fun  of  characteristic  spirit  is  this  passage,  in  which 
w«  exactly  follow  the  punctuation  of  the  original  1  But  the 
variorum  editors  were  not  latisfled  with  it.  According  to 
them,  something  is  wanting  both  to  the  sense  and  to  the 
metre,  and  so  they  render  it  as  follows : 

"Well,  goto,  I  will; 
But  there 's  no  goodness  in  thy  fisce :  if  Antony 
Be  ftee,  and  healihfUl.—wAy  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  t " 
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Men.  Canur  and  he  are  greater  friends  than 

ever. 
Cieo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
Mesa.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo,  I  do  not  like  'but  yet/  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  ^'d  upon  '  but  yet : ' 
'But  yet'  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.    Prithee,  friend. 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together:  He's  friends  with 

C«8ar; 
In  state  of  health  thou  sa/st;  and  thou  say'st  free. 
Me99,  Free,  madam!  no;  I  made  no  such 
report: 
He 's  bound  unto  Octam. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Meu,  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 
Cleo,  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

M€99,  Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 
Cleo,  T^Q   most   infectious  pestilence   upon 
thee !  [Slrikes  kim  doum. 

Mess,  Good  madam,  patience. 
Cleo.  What  say  you  P — ^Hence, 

[Slrikes  Aim  again. 
Horrible  yUIaui !  or  I  'U  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me ;  I  '11  unliair  thy  head  ; 

\She  hales  him  up  and  doum. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire^  and  steVd  in 

brine, 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess,  Gracious  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 
Cleo.  Say,  't  is  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give 
thee. 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou 

hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 
Mess.  He 's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Eogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  dagger. 
Mess.  Nay,  then  I  'U  run : — 
What  mean  you,  madam  P  I  have  made  no  fault. 

[Exit, 
Char,  Good  madam,   keep   yourself  within 
yourself; 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo,  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder- 
bolt- 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Gall  the  slave  again ; 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him : — CaHl, 
Char.  He  18  afeard  to  oome. 
Cleo,  I  will  not  hurt  him : — 


These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 

A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 

Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Be-enler  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news :  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  led  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo,  Is  he  married  P 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madam. 

Geo.  The  gods  confound  thee  I    dost   thou 
hold  there  still  P 

Mess,  Should  I  lie,  madam  P 

Cleo.  O,  I  would  thou  didst; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence : 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.  He  b  married  P 

Mess,  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  b  married  P 

Mess,  Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  offend 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal :  He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

dec,  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave 
of  thee. 
That  art  not  what  thou  'rt  sure  of !  * — Get  thee 

hence: 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from 

Home 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me ;  lie  they  upon  thy  hand. 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [Exil  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd 
Caesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for  't  now. 

Lead  me  fit)m  hence ; 

I  faint ;  0  Iras,  Charmian. — 'T  is  no  matter  :— 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas  ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination ;  let  him  not  leave  out 
The    colour   of  her    hair: — ^bring   me    word 
quickly. —  [Exit  Alexas. 

Let  him  for  ever  go : — ^Let  him  not — Charmian, 

•  Such  it  the  reading  of  the  original.  The  passage  is 
somewhat  ohscnre,  but  it  has  been  thus  explained :— Thou 
art  not  an  honest  man,  of  which  thou  art  thyself  assured, 
because  thy  master's  fault  has  made  a  knave  of  thee.  SeTeral 
emendations  have  been  proposed ;  and  one  suggested  by 
Monck  Mason  has  been  adopted  by  Steevens:— 

<'  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  the«. 
That  art  not !— Whatf  thou  'rt  sure  of  't  f  •* 
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Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 

The  other  way  's  a  Mars  -.—Bid  you  Alexas 

ITo  Maudian. 

Bring  me  word  how   tall   she   is. — ^Pity  me, 
Charmian, 

But  do  not  speak  to  me. — ^Lead  me  to  my  cham- 
ber. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— iV^flr  Misennm. 

Enter  Pompet  and  Menas  at  one  side,  with 
drum  and  trumpet:  at  another,  C-ESAB,  Le- 
piDTJs,  Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mecjenas, 
with  Soldiers  marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight.' 

Cdps.  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have 

we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  't  will  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth. 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — ^I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son,  and  friends ;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted, 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.    What  was  it 
That  mov*d  pale  Cassius  to  conspire?  And  what 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of   beauteous 

freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitol .:  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  P    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy ;  at  whose  burthen 
The  angered  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C€ps,  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with 
thy  sails, 
We  *11  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou 

know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'eroount  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house ; 
But,  since  tbe  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in  't  as  thou  mayst. 

Lep,  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  ua 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

O*.  There 's  the  point. 
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Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  wdgh 
What  it  is  worth  embraced. 

Cas.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome :  This  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted. 

Cips.,  Ant.,  Lep.        That 's  our  offer. 

Pom,  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepared 
To  take  this  offer :  But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience : — ^Though  I  lose ' 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know. 
When  C»sar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  •  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft;  and  thanks 
to  you. 
That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cas.  Since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  Fortune  casts  upon  my  face; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  lier  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope    so,    Lepidus. — Thus    we    are 
agreed; 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written. 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cat.  That 's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  '11  feast  each  other  ere  wc  part ; 
and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fin^  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.    I  have  heard  that  Julius 

Caesar 
Grew  fat  witb  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard: — . 
And  I  have  heard,  ApoUodorus  carried — 

Eno.  No  more  of  that : — ^He  did  so. 
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Pom,  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Em,  a  oertain  qiiera  to  CsBsar  in  a  mattress. 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now;   How  far*st  thou, 

soldier  ? 
Eno,  WeU; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for  I  perceive 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand ; 

I  never  hated  thee :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eho,  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  you, 
When  you  have  well  deserved  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  liave  said  you  did. 

Pom,  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all ; 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

Cas.y  Ant.,  Lep,      Show  us  the  way,  sir, 

Pom.  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompey,    CiESAB,    Antony,    Lepi- 
Dus,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne  'er  have 
made  this  treaty. — [Aside.'] — You  and  I  have 
known,  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea^  I  think. 

Men,  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men,  And  you  by  land 
'  Eno,  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise 
me;  though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have 
done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your 
own  safety ;  you  have  been  a  great  tliief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But 
give  me  your  liand,  Menas :  if  our  eyes  had 
authority,  here  they  might  take  two  tliieves 
kissing. 

Men,  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er 
their  hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a 
true  face. 

Men,  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sony  it  is  turned  to 
a  drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away 
his  fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back 
again. 

Men:  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here.  Pray  you,  is  he  mam'ed 
toCleq)atra? 

Eno.  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 


Men,  True,  sir;  she  was  th^  wife  of  Caius 
Marcellus. 

Eno.  But. she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus 
Antonius, 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  'T  is  true. 

Men,  Then  is  Ceesar  and  he  for  ever  knit 
together. 

.  Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,- 
I  would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men,  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  mada 
more  in  the  marriage  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find  the 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together 
will  be  the  very  stTaijglcr  of  their  amity :  Octa* 
via  is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Men,  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno,  Not  he,  thilt  himself  is  not  so;  which 
is  Mark  Antony.  He  wOl  to  his  Egyptian 
dish  agam :  then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia 
blow  the  fire  up  in  Csesar;  and,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, that  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity 
shaU  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their  vari^ 
anee.  Antony  wiU  use  his  affection  where  it' 
is ;  he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  wil| 
you  aboard  ?  I  have  a  health  for  you, 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir ;  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men,  Come;  let's  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— 0«  koard  Pompey'*  Gal/ey, 
lying  near  Misenura, 

Music.    Enter  Two  or  Three  Servants,  xUh 
a  banquet. 

1  Serv.  Here  th^  '11  be,  man :  Some  o*  their 
plants  are  ill-rooted  abready,  the  least  .  wind 
i'  the  world  will  blow  them  down.  ^ 

2  Serf).  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms- 
drink. 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the 
disposition,  he  cries  out  *  no  more ; '  reconciles 
them  to  his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  betweea 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2  S&'c.  Why  thb  it  is  to  have  ia  name  in  great 
men's  fellowsliip :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that 
will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan  I  could  not 
heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  in  't,  are  the  holes 
where  eyes  should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster 
the  cheeks. 
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A  ienei  iounded.    Enter  Cjbsab,  Antout,  Pom- 
PBT,  Lepidus,  Aobifpa,  Mecjsnas,  Enobaa- 
'  BU8,  MsMAB,  tcitk  other  captains. 
Jnt.  Thus  do  they,  sir :  [To  Cjbsab.]    They 
take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  oertain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  ^  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  foUow :  The  higher  Nilns  swells. 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebhs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 
Zep.  You  haye  strange  serpents  there. 
Jnt.  Ay,  licpidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of 
your  mud  by  the  operation,  of  your  sun :  so  is 
your  crocodile. 
Jnt.  They  are  so. 

Fom.  Sit, — ^and  some   wine.    A   health   to 
Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  80  weU  as  I  should  be,  but 
I  '11  ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept;   I  fear  me 
you  '11  be  in  till  then. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard  the  Ptole- 
mies' pyramises  are  very  goodly  things ;  without 
contracdction,  I  have  heard  thi^. 
Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Jside. 

Fom.  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is  't  F 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee, 
captain,  [Aside, 

And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Fom.  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 
Zep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile? 
Ant.  It  b  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it 
is,  and  moTcs  with  its  own  organs :  it  lives  by 
that  which  nourisheth   it:  and  the  elements 
once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 
Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of  P 
Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 
Lep.  'T  is  a  strange  serpent. 
Ant.  'T  is  so.    And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet 
Cos.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  P 
Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him ; 
else  he  is  a  yeiy  epicure. 
Fom.  [To   MzMAS   aside.']     Go    hang^   sir, 
hangi    Tell  me  of  that  P  away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  yon. — ^Where  *s  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 
Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Bise  from  thy  stool  [Aside. 

Fom.       1  think  thou'rt  mad.    The  matter  P 
[Rises,  and  icalks  aside. 
Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  for- 
tunes. 


Fom.  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith. 
What 'seise  to  say? 
BejoUy,  brds. 

Ant.  These  quicksands,  licpidos, 

Ke^  off  them,  for  you  sink. 
Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world? 
Fom.  What  say'st  thou  P 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world? 

That's  twice. 
Fom.  How  should  that  be  ? 
Men.  But  entertain  it; 

And  though  thou  thipk  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 
Fom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  P 

Men.  No,Pompey,I  have  kept  me  from thecup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  indips, 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have 't. 
Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  com- 
petitors. 
Are  in  thy  vessel :  Let  me  cut  the  cabb ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  there  is  thine. 

Fom.  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done. 

And  not  have  spoken  on 't !  In  me,  't  is  villainy; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.    Thou  must 

know, 
'T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour ; 
Mine  honour,  it.    Eepent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act:  Being  done  un- 
known, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.    Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  For  this,  [Aside. 

I  'U  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. — 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once 't  is 

offer'd. 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 
Fom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — ^I  'U  pledge  it  for  him, 

Pompey. 
Eno.  Here 's  to  thee,  Menas. 
Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Fom.  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 
Eno.  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Pointing  to  the  Attendant^ir Ao  carries 
qff  Lepidus. 
Men.  Why? 

Eno.  A'  bears  the  third  part  of  the  world, 
man:  Seestnot? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk :  'Would 
it  were  all,  that  it  might  go  on  wheels  I 
Eno.  Drink  thou;  increase  the  reels. 
Men,  Come. 
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Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

JtU,  It  ripens  towds  it.— Strike  the  vessels, 
ho! 
Here  is  to  Csesar. 

Caa.  I  conld  well  forbear  it. 

It 's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

AtU.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Cos,  Possess  it,  1  '11  make  answer : 
But  I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days. 
Than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno,  Ha,  my  brave  emperor !      [To  Antony. 
Shall  we  dance  now  tke  Egyptian  Baochanab, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pojk.  Let 's  ha  *t,  good  soldier. 

Ant,  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands ; 
TiU  that  the  conquering  wme  hath  steep'd  our 

sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music : — 
The  while,  I  '11  place  you.    Then  the  boy  shall 

sing; 
The  holding*  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  plays,    "EinoBABSUS  places  i/iem 
hand  in  hand, 

SONG. 
Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne : 

«  Holding- the  burden  of  the  song. 


In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd, 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  bo  crown'd  j 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round ; 
Cup  us,  tm  the  world  go  round  I 

Cas.  What  would  you  more  ?•— Pompey,  good 
night.    Good  brother, 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let 's  part ; 
You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks:   strong 

flnobarbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks:   the  wild  disguise  hath 

almost 
Antick'd  us  all.     TVhat  needs  more  words? 

Good  night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 
Pom,  I  'U  try  you  o'  the  shore.. 

JnL  And  shall,  sir ;  give 's  your  hand. 
Pom.  0,  Antony,  you  have  my  father-house,— 
But  what?  we  are  friends:  Come,  down  into  the 
boat. 
Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not.— Menas,  I  'U  not 
on  shore.       [Exeuni  Pompet,  Cjssab^. 
Antony,  and  Attendants. 
Men,  No,  to  my  cabin. — 
These  drums ! — these  trumpets,  flutes !  what! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  Sound,  and  be  hang'd, 
sound  out ! 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets^  with  drums, 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a !— There 's  my  cap. 
If^/f.  Ho!— noble  captain!    Come.    [Exeunt. 


*THK   BARGB   8HC   BAT   IN,     &C. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ACT  IL 


>  SCEW  IL— "  Thou  Juut  a  ${tter  by  Uie  mother  $ 
iide,** 

"  The  friends  of  both  parties  would  not  suffer 
them  to  unrip  any  old  matters,  and  to  prove  or 
defend  wholiad  the  wrong  or  light,  and  who  was 
the  first  procurer  of  this  war,  fearing  to  make  mat- 
ters worse  between  them :  but  they  made  them 
friends  together,  and  divided  the  empire  of  Rome 
between  them,  making  the  sea  Ionium  the  bounds 
of  their  division.  For  they  gave  all  the  provinces 
eastward  unto  Antonius,  and  the  countries  west- 
ward unto  Caesar,  and  left  Afric  unto  Lepidus :  and 
made  k  law  that  they  three,  one  after  another, 
should  make  their  friends  consuls,  when  they  would 
not  be  themselves.  This  seemed  to  be  a  sound 
counsel;  but  yet  it  was  to  be  confirmed  with  a 
Htraiter  bond,  which  fortune  offered  thus.  There 
was  Octavia,  the  eldest  sirter  of  Cecsar,  not  by  one 
mother,  for  she  came  of  Ancharia,  and  Csesar  him- 
self afterwards  of  Aocia.  It  is  reported  that  he 
dearly  loved  his  sister,  Octavia,  for  indeed  she  was 
a  noble  lady,  and  left  the  widow  of  her  first  bus. 
band,  Caius  Maroellus,  who  died  not  long  befqre  : 
and  it  seemed  also  that  Antonius  had  been  widower 
ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife  Fulvia.  •  •  - 
Thereupon  every  man  did  set  forward  this  marriage, 
hoping  thereby  that  this  lady  Octavia,  having  an 
excellent  'grace,  wisdom,  and  honesty,  joined  unto 
80  rare  a  beauty,  when  she  were  with  Antonius 
(he  loving  her  as  so  worthy  a  lady  deserved)  she 
should  be  a  good  mean  to  k^pgood  love  and  amity 
betwixt  her  brother  and  him." 

*  ScEKB  II. — "  Eight  wild  boars  roouted  whole  (U  a 
breakfattr 

"  I  have  heard  ray  grand&ther  Lampryas  report 
that  one  Philotas,  a  physician,  born  in  the  city  of 
Amphissa,  told  him  that  he  was  at  that  present 
time  in  Alexandria,  and  studied  physic ;  and  that, 
having  acquaintance  with  one  of  Antonius*  cooks, 
he  took  him  with  him  to  Antonius*  house  (being  a 
young  man  desirous  to  see  things)  to  show  him  the 
wonderful  sumptuous  charge  and  preparation  of  one 
only  supper.  When  he  was  in  the  kitchen,  and  saw 
a  world  of  diversities  of  meats,  and,  amongst  others, 
eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole,  he  began  to  wonder 
at  it,  and  said,  Sure  you  have  a  great  number  of 
guests  to  supper.  The  cook  fell  a  laughing,  and 
answered  him.  No  (quoth  he),  not  many  guests, 
not  above  twelve  in  all ;  but  yet  all  that  is  boiled  or 
roasted  must  be  served  in  whole,  or  else  it  would  be 
marred  straight :  for  Antonius,  peradventure,  will 
sup  presently,  or  it  may  be  a  pretty  while  hence,  or 
likely  enough  he  will  defer  it  longer,  for  that  he 
bath  drunk  well  to-day,  or  else  hath  had  some  other 
800 


great  matters  in  hand ;  and  therefore  we  do  not 
dress  one  supper  only,  but  many  suppers,  because 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  hour  he  will  sup  in." 

5  Scene  II.—"  Wlten  the  first  met  Mark  Antony;* 
kc. 

"  The  manner  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  was 
this  : — Antonius,  going  to  make  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  sent  to  command  Cleopatra  to  appear  per- 
sonally before  him  when  he  came  into  Cilicia,  to 
answer  unto  such  accusations  as  were  laid  against 
her.  •  •  •  •  So  she  furnished  herself  with  a 
world  of  gifts,  store  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  riches 
and  other  sumptuous  ornaments,  as  is  credible 
enough  phe  might  bring  from  so  great  a  house  and 
from  so  wealthy  and  rich  a  realm  as  Egypt  was. 
But  yet  she  carried  nothing  with  her  wherein  she 
trusted  more  than  in  herself,  and  in  the  charms 
and  enchaiitment  of  her  passing  beauty  and  grace. 
Therefore,  when  she  was  sent  unto  by  divers  letters, 
both  from  Antonius  himself  and  also  from  his 
friend^  she  made  so  light  of  it,  and  mocked  Anto- 
nius so  much,  that  she  disdained  to  set  forward 
otherwise  but  to  take  her  barge  in  the  river  of 
Cydnus ;  the  poop  whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sails  of 
purple,  and  the  oars  of  silver,  whidi  kept  stroke  in 
i-owing  after  the  sound  of  the  music  of  flutes,  haut- 
boys, citterns,  vials,  and  such  other  instruments  as 
they  played  upon  in  the  barge.  And  now  for  the 
person  of  herself,  she  was  laid  under  a  pavilion  of 
cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,  apparelled  and  attired  like 
the  goddess  Venus,  commonly  drawn  in  picture ; 
and  hard  by  her,  on  either  hand  of  her,  pretty  fair 
boys  apparelled  as  painters  do  set  forth  god  Cupid, 
with  little  fans  in  their  hands,  with  the  which  they 
fanned  yind  upon  her.  Her  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
also,  the  fairest  of  them  were  apparelled  like  the 
Nymphs  Nereides  (which  are  the  mermaids  of  the 
waters)  and  like  the  Graces;  some  steering  the 
helm,  others  tending  the  tackle  and  ropes  cf  the 
ba^,  out  of  the  which  there  came  a  wonderful 
passing  sweet  favour  of  |>erfumes,  that  perfumed 
the  wharf's  side,  pestered  with  innumerable  multi- 
tudes of  people.  Some  of  them  followed  the  barge 
all  along  the  river-side ;  others  also  ran  out  of  the 
city  to  see  her  coming  in  :  so  that  in  the  end  there 
ran  such  multitudes  of  people  one  after  another  to 
see  her,  that  Antonius  was  left  post  alone  in  the 
market  place,  in  his  imperial  seat,  to  give  audience 
and  there  went  a  nmiour  in  the  people's  mouths 
that  the  goddess  Venus  was  come  to  play  with  the 
god  Bacchus  for  the  general  good  of  all  Asia. 
When  Cleopatra  landed,  Antonius  sent  to  invite 
her  to  supper  to  him.  But  she  sent  him  word 
again  he  should  do  better  rather  to  come  and  sup 
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with  her.  Antonius,  therefore,  to  nhow  himself 
courteous  unto  her  at  her  arrival,  was  content  to 
obey  her,  and  went  to  supper  to  her,  where  he 
found  such  passing  sumptuous  fare  that  no  tongue 
can  express  it." 

*  SoiNE  III.—  **  Say  to  me. 

Whom  fortwna  thall  ri$e  hiffher,  C(edar*«  or 
minet 

**  With  Antonius  there  was  a  soothsayer  or  astro- 
nomer of  £gypt»  that  could  cast  a  figure,  and  judge 
of  men's  nativities,  to  tell  them  what  should  happen 
to  them.  He,  either  to  please  Cleopatra,  or  else  for 
that  he  found  it  so  by  his  art,  told  Antonius  plainly 
that  his  fortune  (wmch  of  itself  was  excellent  good 
and  very  great)  was  altogether  blemished  and 
obscured  by  Caesar's  fortune:  and  therefore  he 
counselled  him  utterly  to  leave  his  company,  and 
to  get  him  as  far  from  him  as  he  could.  For  thy 
demon,  said  he  (that  is  to  say,  the  good  angel  and 
spirit  that  keepeth  thee),  is  afraid  of  his :  and,  being 
coan«eous  and  high  when  he  is  alone,  becometh 
fearfm  and  timorous  when  he  cometh  near  unto  the 
other.  Howsoever  it  was,  the  events  ensuing  proved 
the  Egyptian's  words  true :  for  it  is  said  that,  as 
often  as  itiej  two  drew  cuts  for  pastime  who  should 
have  anythmg,  or  whether  they  played  at  dice, 
Antonius  always  lost.  Oftentimes  when  they  were 
disposed  to  see  cock-fight,  or  quails  that  were 
taught  to  fight  one  with  another,  Cesar's  cocks  or 
quaha  did  ever  overcome.'' 


•  ScBHB  v.— 

You  wager* 


**  *TwaM  merryy  token 
^d  on  your  angling^  &c. 


''  On  a  time  he  went  to  angle  for  fish,  and  when 
he  could  take  none  he  was  as  angry  as  could  be, 
because  Cleopatra  stood  by.  Wherefore  she  se- 
cretly commanded  the  fishermen  that  when  he  cast 
in  his  line  they  should  straight  dive  under  the  water 
and  put  a  fish  on  his  hook  which  they  had  taken 
before ;  and  so  snatched  up  his  angling-rod,  and 
brought  up  a  fish  twice  or  thrice.  Cleopatra  foimd 
it  straight,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see  it,  but  won- 
dered at  his  excellent  fishing ;  but  when  she  Was 
alone  by  herself  among  her  own  people,  she  told 
them  how  it  was,  and  bade  them  the  next  morning 
to  be  on  the  watei*  to  see  the  fishing.  A  number  of 
people  came  to  the  haven,  and  got  into  the  fisher- 
boats  to  see  this  fishing.  Antonius  then  threw  in 
his  line,  and  Cleopatra  straight  commanded  one  of 
her  men  to  dive  under  water  before  Antonius*  men, 
and  to  put  some  old  salt  fish  upon  his  bait,  like 
unto  those  that  are  brought  out  of  the  country  of 
Pont.  When  he  had  hung  the  fish  on  his  hook, 
Antonius,  thinking  he  had  taken  a  fish  indeed, 
snatched  up  his  Ime  presently.  Then  they  all  fell 
a-laughing.^ 


®  Scene  VI.—"  Your  hostagex  I  have,  io  have  ycm 
mine,**  &c. 

''  Sextus  Pompeius  at  that  time  kept  in  Sioilia, 
and  so  made  many  an  inroad  into  Italy  with  a  great 
number  of  pinnaces  and  other  pirate  ships,  of  the 
which  were  captains  two  notable  pirates,  Menas  and 
Menecrates,  who  so  scoured  all  the  sea  thereabouts 
that  none  durst  peep  out  with  a  sail.  Furthermore, 
Sextus  Pompeius  had  dealt  very  friendly  with  An- 
tonius, for  he  had  courteously  received  his  mothet 
when  she  fled  out  of  Italy  with  Fulvia;  and  there- 
fore they  thought  good  to  make  peace^rith  hi^. 
So  they  met  all  three  together  bv  the  Mount  of 
Misena,  upon  a  hill  that  runneth  iar  into  the  sea ; 
Pompey  having  his  ships  riding  hard  by  at  anchor, 
and  Antonius  and  Cs^ar  their  armies  upon  the 
shore  side,  directly  over  against  him.  Now,  after 
the  had  agreed  that  Sextus  Pompeius  should  have 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  this  condition,  that  he 
should  rid  the  sea  of  all  thieves  and  pirates,  and 
make  it  safe  for  passengers,  and  withal  that  he 
should  send  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat  to  Rome, 
one  of  them  did  feast  another,  and  drew  cuts  who 
should  begin.  It  was  Pompeiui^  chance  to  invite 
them  first  Whereupon  Antonius  asked  him.  And 
where  shall  we  sup  ?  There,  said  Pompey :  and 
showed  him  his  admiral  galley,  which  had  six  banks 
of  oars :  That  (said  he)  is  my  father^s  house  they 
have  left  me.  He  spake  it  to  taunt  Antonius,  be- 
cause he  had  his  father's  house,  that  was  Pompey 
the  Qreat.  So  he  cast  anchors  enow  into  the  sea, 
to  make  his  galley  fast,  and  then  built  a  bridge  of 
wood  to  convey  them  to  his  galley,  from  the  head 
of  Mount  Misena :  and  there  he  welcomed  them,  and 
made  them  great  cheer.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  the 
feast,  when  they  fell  to  be  merry  with  Antonius' 
love  imto  Cleopatra,  Menas  the  pirate  came  to 
Pompey,  and,  whispering  in  his  ear,  said  unto  him, 
ShaU  I  cut  the  cables  of  the  anchors,  and  make  thee 
lord,  not  only  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the 
whole  empire  of  Home  besides  ?  Pompey,  having 
paused  awhile  upon  it,  at  length  answerad  him. 
Thou  shouldst  have  done  it,  and  never  have  told 
it  me ;  but  now  we  must  content  us  with  that  we 
have :  as  for  myself,  I  was  never  taught  to  break  my 
fsuth,  nor  to  be  counted  a  traitor.  The  other  two 
also  did  likewise  feast  him  in  their  camp,  and  then 
he  returned  into  Sicily." 

7  Scene  VIL— "  ney  take  thejiow  o*  the  NUe,**  &a 

Shakspere  might  have  found  a  description  of 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  the  estimate  of  plenty  or 
scarcity  thereon  depending,  in  Holland's  transla- 
tion (mP  Pliny.  The  Nilometer  is  described  in 
Leo's '  History  of  Africa,'  translated  by  Johi)  Pory. 
Both  works  were  published  at  the  beginning  of 
the  scTenteenth  century. 
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Li'he  Fromontory  of  Attiuui.J 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— a^  Plain  in  Syria. 

Enter  Vbntidius,  as  U  were  in  tnumpk,  with 
SiLiiTS,  and  other  Romans,  Officers,  and 
Soldiers;  the  dead  body  of  Pacoeus  borne 
before  him. 

Fen.  Now,  darting  Parthia,'  art  thou  struck ; 
and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger.— Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army :   Thy  Paoorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

JSil,  Noble  Ventidins, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is 

warm. 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow;  spur  through 

Media^ 
Meso|>otamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garhinds  on  thy  head. 
802 


Fen.  0  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough  :  A  lower  place  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act:  For  learn  this, 

Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve  *b 

away.* 
Cssar,  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria»  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown. 
Which  he  achieved  by  the  miuute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain :  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 
Tlian  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 


•  We  print  these  lines  as  in  the  originaL  Steevent  omit« 
to,  and  regulates  the  passage  thus : — 

**  Better  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed  acquire 
Too  high  a  fkme,  when  him  we  serre  '•  away." 
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But 't  would  offend  him;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  mj  performance  perisL 

Si/,  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that, 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to 
Antony  P 

Fen,  I  'U  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

Sil,  Where  is  he  now  P 

Fen.  He  puiposeth  to  Athens :  whither  with 

what  haste 

The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 

We  shall  appear  before  him.— On  there ;  pass 

along.  [Exetfni, 


SCENE  n.^Eome.     Jn  Ante-Chamher  m 
Cosar'tf  House. 

Enter  Aobippa  and  Enobasbus,  meeting, 

Agr,  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  P 
Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey,  he 
is  gone; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.    Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Home ;  CsBsar  is  sad ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 
Agr,  'T  is  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno,  A  very  fine  one:    0,  how   he  loves 

CiBsar! 
Agr,  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark 

Ajitony! 
Eno,  Cssar  P   Why,  he 's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 
Agr,  What 's  Antony  P    The  god  of  Jupiter. 
Eno,  Spake  you  of  CjBsarP    HowP    the  non- 
pareil! 
Agr,  0  Antony  !  0  thou  Arabian  bird ! 
Eno,  Would  you  praise  Caesar,  say,— Ciesar ; — 

go  no  further. 
Agr,  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excel- 
lent praises. 
Eno,  But  he  loves  Ciesar  best : — ^Yet  he  loves 
Antony: 
Hoi    hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards, 

poets,  cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho  ! — 
His  love  to  Antony.    But  as  for  Csesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 
Agr,  Both  he  loves. 

Eno,  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 
So,—  [TVumyeis, 

This  is  to  horse— Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 


Agr,    Good   fortune,    worthy    soldier;    and 
farewelL 

Enter  CJbsar,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant,  No  further,  sir. 

Cos,  You   take   from   me  a  great  part  of 
myself; 
Use  me  well  in  it. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest 

band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — ^Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  ns,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
Tlio  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherished. 

Ant,  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 
Cat,  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear:  So,  the  gods  keep 

you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Bomans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  part. 
Cat.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee 
welL 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  !*^  fare  thee  well 
Octa.  My  noble  brother ! — 
Ant.  The  April  *8  in  her  eyes :   It  is  love's 
spring; 
And  these  the  showers   to  bring  it  on. — Be 
cheerful. 
Oeta.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house; 

and — 
Cat,  What, 

OctaviaP 

Oct.         I  '11  tell  you  in  your  ear. 
Ant,  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor 
can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  swan's  down 

feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the^  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 
Eno,  Will  CcBsar  weep  P     [Atide  to  Agbippa. 
Agr,  He  has  a  doud  in 's  face. 


•  Johnson  expUtat  this  after  a  somewhat  niTstieal 
fashion  :-*<  Hay  the  different  elements  of  the  body,  or 
principles  of  life,  maintain  such  proportion  and  harmony  as 
may  keep  you  cheerAil."  It  is  more  probable  that  the  poet 
only  intended  tlut  Cesar  should  vith  his  sister  a  propitious 
voyage. 

i>  The  is  omitted  In  some  modem  editions;  the  omission 
having  been  made  in  the  second  folio. 
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>    EnQ.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a 

horse; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man.* 
.    Agr,  Why,  Enobarbus  ? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead, 
He  cried  abnost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with 
a  rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound "  he  wail'd, 
Believe  *t,  till  I  wept  too. 
'   Can,  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Aiit  Come, *sir,  come; 

I  *11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love : 
Look,  here  I  have  you ;  thus  I  let  yon  go, 
And  give' yon  to  the  gods. 

Com.  Adieu;  be  happy! 

Ltp,  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

O*.  Farewell,  farewell !        [Kiaes  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell! 

[Trumpeti  sound.    Exeunt. — 


SCENE  ni.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace, 

Enter   Cleopatsa,    Charmian,    Iras,    and 
Alexas. 

Cleo,  Where  is  the  fellow  ?  ' 

Alex,  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cteo,  Go  to,  go  to :— Come  hither,  sir* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex,  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo,  That  Herod's  head 

1 11  have :  But  how  P  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come 
thou  near. 

Mess,  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo,  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia? 
-    Mess,  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Jless,  Madam,  in  Home 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

•  Steerens  tav«,  without  offering  any  authoritr,  that  "  a 
hone  is  said  to  have  a  cloud  in  his  face  when  he  has  a  black 
or  dark-coloured  spot  in  his  forthead  between  his  eyes.** 

u  Con/bam*— destroy. 
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Cleo,  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam 

Cleo,  Didst  hear  her  speak?  Is  she  shrill- 
tongu'd,  or  low  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  I   heard  her  speak;    she  is 
low-voic'd. 

Cleo,  That 's  not  so  good : — ^he  cannot  like 
her  long. 

Char,  Like  her  ?  0  Isis !  *t  is  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian :  Dull  of  tongue, 
and  dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?  Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  fook'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess,  She  creeps : 

Her  motion  and  her  station*  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Me^s,  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo,  He  's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive  *t : — ^Tliere  's  notiiing  in  her  yet : — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char,  Excellent. 

Cleo,  Guess  at  her  years,  I  prithee. 

Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  vridow. 

Cleo,  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think  she  's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear  *&i  thou  her  face  in  mind?    is  *t 
long,  or  round? 

Mess,  Bound  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo,  For  the  most  part  too,  they  are  foolish 
that  are  so. 
Her  hair,  what  odour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam :    And  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  's  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again ;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business :  Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepared.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char,  A  proper  man. 

Cleo,  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much 
That  so  I  harried^  him.  Why,  methinks,  by  him. 
This  creature 's  no  such  thii^. 

Char,  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seeti  some  majesty,  and 
should  knqw. 


s  SlatUm  U  the  act  of  standing,  as  Mof/o«  is  the  act  of 
moving. 

b  HarrUd,  To  harry  is  to  Tex,  to  torment,  to  anc  jj^  the 
^ame  as  harass :  and  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  kergian.- 
The  word  had  mlginally  reference  to  military  plund^  and 
ravage. 
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Char,  Hath  he  seen  majesty  P  Isis  else  defend, 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo,  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet, 
good  Charmian: 
But't  is  no  matter;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char,  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  rV.— Athens.    A  Room  w  Anton/* 
House, 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ani,  Nay,  nay.  OctaTia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — ^but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Fompey ;  made  his  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear : 
Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could 

not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them :  most  narrow  measure  lent  me. 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him :  he  not  look'd. 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.* 

Od.  0  my  good  lord. 

Believe  not  all ;  or  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.    A  more  unhappy  lady,^ 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between. 
Fraying  for  both  parts : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,  '0,  bless  my  lord  and  hus- 
band!' 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
*  0,  bless   my  brother ! '    Husband  win,  win 

brother. 
Frays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  alL 

Ant,  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  rot  yours. 
Than  yours  so  branchless.  But,  as  you  requested. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  'tkt  mean  time, 

lady, 
I  'U  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 


a  We  follow  the  original  In  the  punctoation  of  these  two 
lines,  and  in  retaining  the  word /ooJ^tf.  The  modern  reading 

**  When  the  htet  hint  wai  given  him,  he  not  took  U ;" 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  he  did  not  take  the  hint. 
We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  although  it  was  hinted  to 
Caesar  when  speaking  that  he  should  mention  Antony  with 
terms  of  honour,  he  lent  him  most  narrow  measure— cold 
and  sickly.  His  demeanour  is  then  more  particularly  de. 
•eribed.  Ho  looked  not  upon  the  people  as  one  who  is 
addressing  Ihem  with  sincerity— he  spoke  from  bis  teeth, 
and  not  with  the  full  utterance  of  the  heart 

Tbaojsdiw.— Vol.  II.  X  * 


Shall  stain  your  brother:  Make  your  soonest 

haste; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

OeL  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most 

weak. 
Your  reconciler !  Wars  'twixt  you  twam  would 

be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain 

men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 
AnL  When   it  appears    to  you  where  this 

begins. 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.    Frovide  your 

going; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what 

cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Exeunf, 


SCENE  v.— r^f  same.    Another  Room  U  the 
same. 

Enter  Enobabbus  and  Ebos,  meeting. 

Eno,  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros,  There 's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno,  What,  mam  P 

Eros,  Ceesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars 
upon  Fompey. 

Eno,  This  is  old :  What  is  the  success  ? 

Eros,  CsBsar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Fompey,  presently  denied  him 
rivality ;  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory 
of  the  action :  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him 
of  letters  he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Fompey; 
upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him:  So  the  poor 
third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps, 
no  more ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They  '11  grind  the  one  the  other.    Where  's 

Antony  P 
.    Eros,  He  's  walking  in  the  garden — thus; 

and  spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him;  cries,  'Fool, 

Lepidus!' 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  oiBcer, 
That  murder*d  Fompey. 

Eno,  Our  great  navy  's  rigged. 

Eros,  For  Italy,  and  Ccesar.  More,  Domitius; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 
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Efio,  'T  will  be  naught : 

Bat  let  it  be.— Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VL— Bome.    A  Rom  in  Ceesar** 
House* 

Enter  Cssab,  Agrippa,  and  Mecjenas. 

Cas.  Contemning  Eome,  he  has  done  all  this : 
And  more; 
In  Alexandria' — ^here  *8  the  manner  of  it, — 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned:  at  the  feet,  sat 
Csesarion,  whom  they  caU  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  the  unlawfid  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.    Unto  her 
He  gave  the  Establishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia^ 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  P 

Cos,  F  the  conmion  show-place,  where  they 
exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaimed,  The  kings  of 

kings: 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander;  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia :  She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience. 
As  't  is  reported,  so. 

Mee,  Let  Home  be  thus  inform'd. 

Agr,  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  already. 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cas,  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  re- 
ceiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

C€fs,  Caesar:  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent 

me 
Some  shipping  unrestorEd :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

Cas.  'T  is  done  already,  and  the  messenger 
gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deserve  his  change;  for  what  I  have 

conquered, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
30d 


And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms^  I 
Demand  the  Uke. 

Mec.  He  'U  never  yield  to  that. 

C€BS.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in 
this. 

Enter  Octavia. 

Oct.  Hail,  Ceesar,  and  my  lord  I  hail,  most 
dear  Caesar ! 

Gas.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 

Oct.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 
cause. 

Gas.  Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus? 
You  come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  array  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear;  the  trees  by  the  way 
Should  have  bome  men;  and  expectation  fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Bais'd  by  your  populous  troops:  But  you  are 

come 
A  market-maid  to  Home ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation*  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown 
Is  often  left  unloved :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct,  Good  my  lord. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-wilL    My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal :  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cos.  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Bemg  an  abstract^  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cos.  I  have  eyes  upon  him. 

And  his  a£fairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  P 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cas,  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.    He  hath  given  his 

empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war:  He  hath  as- 
sembled 

•  Ostentation  in  the  original.  Steeveni  reads  ostenL 
b  Abstraet.  This  is  the  word  of  the  original ;  and,  although 
it  may  be  used  with  sufficient  licence,  it  gives  us  the  mean- 
ing Which  the  poet  would  express,  that  Octavia  was  some* 
thing  separating  Antony  fh>m  the  gratification  of  his  desires^ 
Warburton  reads  obstruct;  but  we  hare  no  example  of  such 
an  abbreviation  of  obttruetion.  There  are  difficulties  in 
either  reading;  and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  hold  to  the 
original,  seeing  that  Shakapere  sometimes  employs  words 
with  a  meaning  peculiar  to  himself.  His  boldness  may  not 
be  Justified  by  example,— but  his  meaning  has  always 
rtference  to  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 
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Boochas,  the  kiiig  of  Libya;  Archelaus, 
0£  Cappadocia;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Pjaphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Ada]las ; 
King  Malchos  of  Arabia;  king  of  Pont; 
Herod  of  Jewry;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia^ 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other ! 

Cas,  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 
Till  we  percdv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.   Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er,  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  detennin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.  Welcome  to  Bome : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.    You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought:    and  the  high 

gods. 
To  do  you  justice,  make  their*  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.    Best  of  com- 
fort; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Jgr,  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec,  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Bome  does  love  and  pity  you. 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
Li  his  abominations,  turns  you  off;  » 

And^ves  his  potent  regiment^  to  a  tniU, 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  80,  sir  P 

Cas.  Most  certain.    Sister,  welcome:    Pray 
you. 
Be  ever  known  to  patience :  My  dearest  sister  I 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vn.— AntonyV  Camp  near  to  the 
Promontory  of  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatba  and  Ekob4B3US. 

Cleo,  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 
Eno.  But,  why,  why,  why  P 
Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke*  my  being  in  these 
wars; 
And  sa/st,  it  is  not  fii 


•  Their,    The  original  hag~ 

"  And  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  Jostice,  maket  hi*  ministers." 
Here  it  a  false  concord ;  and  to  correct  it  ve  ought  to  read 
make  their.    But  tome  modem  editors  read  make  them. 
which  is  a  deviation  from  the  principle  upon  wliicli  a  cor- 
rection can  be  authorized, 
b  Hegiment-'goyemment,  authority. 

*  i^or«poittf— spoken  against. 

X  2 


Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  P 

Cieo,    If   not    denounc'd*  against   us,  why 
should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  P 

Eno.  [Aside.']  Well,  I  could  reply  :- 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely**  lost ;  the  mares  would 

bear 
A  soldier  and  his  horse. 

Cleo,  What  is 't  you  say  P 

Eno,  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  An- 
tony; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 

his  time, 
What  should  not  then  be  spared.    He  is  already 
Traduced  for  levity ;  and 't  is  said  in  Borne, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war.^ 

Cleo.  Sink  Bome ;  and  their  tongues  rpt. 

That  speak  against  us  1    A  charge  we  bear  i'  the 

war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.    Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Cajiidius. 

Ant,  Is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in«  ToiyneP— You  have  heard  on% 
sweet  P 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men^ 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo,  By  sea!    What  else P 

Can,  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  P 

Ant.  For  that  he  dares  us  to  't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single 
fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :  But  these 

offers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shid^es-off; 
And  so  should  you. 


*  A  modem  reading  ^ 

"  Is 't  not!    Denounce  against  us  why  should  not  we." 
We  follow  the  original,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  if  there 
be  no  especial  denunciation  against  us,  why  should  we  not 
be  there? 

b  Af«*«/y— entirely. 

c  Take  in— gain  by  conquest. 
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Act  III.  j 


ANTONY  ANf)  CLEOPATRA. 


18CSVB  VIU. 


Eno,  Your  ships  are  not  well  maim'd :  ^ 

Your  mariners  are  muliters,  reapers,  people 
Ingross*d  by  swift  impress :  in  Csesar's  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought: 
Their  ships  are  yare:  yours,  heavy.    No  dis- 
grace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

ArU,  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  thro^ 
away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consbt 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge :  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance :  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I'll  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo,  I  have  sixty  sails,  Ceesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  wiU  we  bum ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full-mann'd,  &om  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Cnsar.    But  if  we  &il, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do 't  at  land. — ^Thy  business  P 
Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord;   he  is 
descried ; 
CsBsar  has  taken  Toryne. 
Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  *t  is  im- 
possible P 
Strange  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  slialt  hold  by  land. 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse  -.—We'll  to  our 
ship. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis !— How  now,  worthy  soldier  ? 
Sold.  0  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ;« 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  P    Let  the 

Egyptians 
And  the  Phcenicians  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earth, 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 
Ant.  WeU,  well,  away. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatka,  and 
Engbabbtts. 
Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 
Can.  Soldier,  thou  art:  but  his  whole  action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on 't :  So  our  leader 's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 
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Sold.        '  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  P 

Can.  Marcus  Octarius,  Marcus  Jnsteius, 
Publicola,  and  Cselius,  are  for  sea : 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.     This  speed  of 

Ca»ar's 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Bx)me, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,' 
As  beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who 's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  P 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well,  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time's  with  labour :  and 
throes  forth. 
Each  minute,  some.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vm.— ^  Plain  near  Actium. 
Enter  CasAB,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  others. 

Cas.  Taurus, — 

Taur.      My  lord. 

Cas.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whole ; 

Provoke  not  battle  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Antony  and  Engbabbtts. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon  side  o'  the 
hill. 
In  eye  of  Ccesar's  battle :  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  land  Army 
one  way  over  the  stage;  and  Taubus,  the 
Lieutenant  of  Cjbsab,  the  other  way.  After 
their  going  in,  is  heard  the  noise  of  a  sea-fight. 

Alarum.    Be-enter  Engbabbus. 

Efio.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught!'    1  can 
behold  no  longer ; 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder : 
To  see 't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 

Enter  Sca&us. 

Sear.  Gods,  and  goddesses, 

AH  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

•  l>l«<ra«<ioiM— detachiQentB. 
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Act  III.) 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCBIIB  IX. 


Eno,  Wbat  's  thy  passion  P 

Scar,  The  greater  cantle*  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno,  How  appears  the  fight  P 

Scar,  On  onr  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence,  *> 
Where  death  is  snre.     Yon  ribald-rid'  nag  of 

Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertake!   i'  the  midst  of  the 

fight,- 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twios  appear'd. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  onrs  the  elder. 
The  brize**  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  beheld: 
Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  onoe  being  loof'd. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
1  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  it^el^ 

Eno,  Alack,  aUck ! 

Enter  Caniditjs. 

Can.  Onr  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.    Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Aj,  are  you  thereabouts  P    Why  then, 
good  night,  indeed.  [Aside. 

Can,  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  *T  is  easy  to 't ; 
And  there  I  will  attend  what  further  comes. 

Can,  To  Ciesar  will  I  render 
My  legions,  and  my  horse :  six  kings  ahready 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I '11  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my 

reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IX.— Alexandria.     J  Boom  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Antont  and  Attendants. 
Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more 
upon't, 

•  Cantle—u,  portion.  See  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  xii., 
Scene  i. 

b  Token*d  peHilence—the  pettflence  which  is  mortal,  when 
those  spots  appear  on  the  skui  which  are  called  God's  tokens. 

c  mhald^id.    The  original  has  H6aiMfr«<<. 

<  r*tf  Mm— the  gad-fir. 


It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me  !  —  Friends,  come 

hither,® 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  vray  for  ever  :■ — ^I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold :  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Ccesar. . 
Ait.  Fly !  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself ;  and  have  instructed 

cowards 
To  mn,  and  show  their  shoulders. — ^Friends,  be 

gone; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  yon :  be  gone ; 
My  treasure  *s  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — O, 
I  folloVd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutmy,  for  the  white 
B;eprove    the   brown   for   rashness,  and   they 

them 
For  fear  and  doting. — ^Friends,  be  gone;  you 

shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  wiU 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.    Pray  you,  look  not 

sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  sea-side  straight- 
way: 
f  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little :  'pray  you  .now : — 
Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command, 
Therefore  I  pray  you : — ^I  *11  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sits  down. 

Enter  Eros  and  Cleofatea,  led  ■  by  Charmiah 
and\^JA. 

Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him : — Comfort 

him. 
Iras,  Do,  most  dear  queen. 
Char.  Do !  Why,  what  else  P 
Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.    0  Juno ! 
Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 
Eros.  See  you  here,  sir  P 
Ant.  0  fie,  fie,  fie. 
Char.  Madam, — 

Iras.  Madam ;  0  good  empress ! — 
Eros,  Sir,  sir, — 
Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes :— He,  at  Ph'dippi, 

kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer ;"  while  I  struck 

«  In  Macheth  we  ha^e— 

<*  Now  spurt  the  lated  traveller  apace." 
Here  is  the  same  image ;  but  laltd  and  Ittted  each  have  the 
sense  of  obstructed,  hindered. 

b  A  passage  in  AU  's  Well  that  Ends  Well  explains  thi« 
allusion  :— 

"  Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  •wttfi  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with.*' 
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Act  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[Sl-em^  X. 


The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  't  was  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantiy,*  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war:  Yet  now — No 
•  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  bj. 

Eros.  The  queen,  mj  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras,  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him ; 
He  is  unqualitied  with  veiy  shame. 

Cleo,  Well  then,— Sustain  me :— 0 ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise;  the  queen  ap- 
proaches ; 
Her  head's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  her; 

but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant,  0,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt? 
See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stro/d  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  0  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails ;  I  little  thought 
You  would  have  foUow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after :    O'er  my 

spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  0,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I 

pleas'd. 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.    You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo,  Pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fail  not  a  tear,  I  say;  one  of  them 
rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — :We  sent  our  school- 
master. 
Is  he  come  back  P— Love,  I  am  f uD  of  lead : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands: — 

Fortune  knows 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

[Exeunt. 
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*  Made  war  by  lieutenant*. 


SCENE  X.— CflBsar**  Camp,  in  Egypt. 

Enter  Cssab,  Dolabella,  Thtkeus,  and 
others. 

C(jes.  Let  him  i^pear  that's  come  from  An- 
tony.—* 
Know  you  him  P 

Bol,  CfBsar,  't  is  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  EuPHRONius. 

C<Bs,  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup,  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony  : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends. 
As  is  the  mom-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.* 

C<es,  Be  it  so:  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
B;equires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  requests :  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and 

earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cos,  Fot  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.    The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail ;  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend, 
Or  take  his  life  there :  This  if  she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.    So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

C(BS,  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

\Exit  EUPHKONITJS. 

To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  't  is  time :  Despatch ; 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 

\To  Thtkevb. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more, 
From  thine  invention,  offers :  women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong;  but  want  will 

peijure 
The   ne'er-touch'd    vestal :    Try  thy  cunning, 

Thyreus, 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  kw. 

Thyr,  Caesar,  I  go. 

«  Capell  explains  this  passage  thus :  "  The  sra,  that  he 
(the  dew-drop)  arose  from." 
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Act  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCXIIB  XI. 


Cat,  Obserre  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  yery  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thf/r.  Cssar,  I  shall.  \Exeunt, 


SCENE  XL— Alexandria. 
Palace, 


A  Room  in  the 


Enter  Cleopatba,  Engbabbus,  CharuIan,  and 
Ibas. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbns  P 
Eno.  Think,  and  die.' 

Cleo,  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 
Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  wiU 
Lord  of  his  reason.    What  although  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several 

ranges 
Frighted  each  other  P  why  should  he  follow  P  ~ 
The  itch  of  his  a£fection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered^  question :  'T  was  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo,  Prithee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony  with  Euphronius. 

Ant,  Is  that  his  answer  P 
Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so 
she  wiU  yield 
Us  up. 
Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ant,  Let  her  know  it — 

To  the  boy  Cesar  send  this  grizzled  head. 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 
Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  P 

Ant.  To  him  again:  Tell  him,  he  wears  the 
rose 
Of  youth  upon  him;   from  which  the  world 

should  note 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions. 
May  be  a  coward's;    whose  ministers  would 

prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i*  the  command  of  Csesar :  I  dare  him  there- 
fore 
To  lay  his  gay  conq>ari8ons  apart. 


»  Here  it  a  noble  answer  from  the  rough  soldier  to  the 
voluptuous  queen.  But  the  commentators  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  it.  Hanmer  reads  "  driik  and  die  ;**  Tyrwhitt 
proposes  to  read  "  wink  and  die."  We  may  here  very,  safely 
trust  to  the  original. 

b  iir«red.— Mere  is  a  boundary ;  and  io  mere  is  to  mark, 
to  limit.    Spenser  thus  uses  the  word  as  a  verb. 


And  answer  me  dedin'd,*  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone :  I  '11  write  it ;  follow  me. 

[Es:eunt  Antont  and  Euphkonius. 
Eno,  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Cssar 
will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show. 
Against  a  sworder. — ^I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  tl^ngs  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer  all  alike.    That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Csesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Ceesar,  thou  hast  sub- 
dued 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Alt,  A  messenger  from  Csesar.^^ 

Cleo,  What,  no  more  ceremony  ?— See,  my 
women ! 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  theij;  nose. 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds. — ^Admit  him,  sir. 
Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

[Aiide. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly : — ^Yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thtbeus. 

Cleo.  Ccesar's  will  P 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends;  say  boldly. 

ThifT.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has ; 
Or  needs  not  iis.    If  Csesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  For  iis,  you  know. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are;  and  that  is  Csesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd :  Ctesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Ciesar.'' 

Cleo.  Go  on :  Bight  royal. 

Thifr,  He  knows  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo,  01 

Thyr,  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefoi^e, 
he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 


•  Johnson  explains  the  passage  thus :  "  I  require  ofCsesar 
not  to  depend  on  that  superiority  which  the  comparieon  of 
our  different  fortunes  may  exhibit  to  him,  but  to  answer 
me  man  to  man,  in  this  decline  of  my  age  or  power." 

b  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  The  first  edition 
has  "  Further  than  he  is  Ceesar's.** 
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ACT  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[Scsvs  XI. 


Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right:    Mine  honour  was  not 

yielded. 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno,  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Aside, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  art  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Exit  Enobabbus. 

Th^r.  ^lall  I  say  to  Ccesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.  It  muoh  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon ;  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud. 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo,  What 's  your  name  P 

Thj/r.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Most  kind  messenger. 

Say  to  great  Cssar  ihis,  In  deputation  * 
I  kiss  fiis  conqv/ring  band :  Tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr,  'T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.    Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo,  Your  Ctesar's  father. 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  ndn'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antont  and  Enobabbus. 

Ant,  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  !— 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thtfr,  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno,  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant,  Approach,  there :— Ay,  you  kite !— Now 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  Of  late,  when  I  cried 

'hor 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,**  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  '  Your vrill  P'  Have  you  no  ears  P 

Enter  Attendants. 
I  am  Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and 
whip  him. 
Eno.  'T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

•  DeputaiUm^—Thx^  It  Warburton's  amendment  of  the 
orfKlnal  diBpmtation,  which  new  reading  it  now  generally 
adopted.  ^  A  mmt$ — a  scramble. 
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Ant.  Moon  and  stars ! 

Whip  him  : — ^Were't  twenty  of   the  greatest 

tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,  (What's 

her  name. 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra  P) — ^Whip  him,  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whiAe  aloud  for  mercy :  Take  him  hence. 
Tkyr,  Mark  Antony. — 
Ant,  Tug  him  away :  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again : — This  Jack  of  Caisar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attend,  toith  Thtkeus. 
You  were  half-blasted  ere  I  knew  you : — ^Ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Bx>me, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  P* 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord,— 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(0  misery  on't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes 
In  our  own  filth;**  drop  our  clear  judgments; 

make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo,  0,  is  it  come  to  this  P 

Ant,  I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Csesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  frag- 
ment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out :  For,  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should 

be. 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  Wherefore  is  this  P 

Ant,  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  '  God  quit  you  !'  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts ! — 0,  that  I  were 


a  Antony  ii  comparing  Cleopatra  with  Octavia:  "One 
that  looks  on  feeders  "  is  one  that  bestows  favours  on  servants. 
Eaters,  jtieders,  were  terms  fur  servants  in  the  old  dramatists. 
Giffurd  has  clearly  shown,  in  a  note  to  *  The  Silent  Woman,' 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken  when  he  intnpreted  theV 
passage  in  the  text  to  mean  that  Antony  was  abused  by 
Thyreus,— by  one  that  looked  on  whilst  others  fed. 

b  We  follow  the  original  punctuation.     The  ordinary 
reading  was 

"  The  wise  gods  aeel  our  eyes ; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  Judgments ;  *' 
the  only  recommendation  of  which  appears  to  be  that  it 
gives  occasion  for  a  note  by  Steevens,  emulating  many 
|.  others  that  have  rendrred  the  variomm  edition  of  Shakspere 
N>ne  of  the  filthiest  books  in  our  language.    If  there  lie 
a  possibility  of  distorting  Shakspere  into  indelicacy,  Stee- 
vens in  his  own  name,  or  under  tne  disguise  of  Amner  or  of 
Collins,  never  missed  the  opportunity. 
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Act  I  it  i 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


rsciwE  XI. 


Upon  the  lull  of  Basan,  to  outroar 

The  horned  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 

And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 

A  haltered  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank, 

For  being  yare*  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd  P 

Re-^ter  Attendants,  with  Thtketjs. 

1  j4U,  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Cried  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardon  ? 

1  Att,  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant,  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou 

sorry 
To  follow  Csesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following   him : 

henceforth, 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  the€  back  to 

Cffisar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  Look,  thou  say. 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harphig  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  He  makes  me  angry ; 

r^nd  at  this  time  most  easy  't  is  to  do 't ; 
When  my  good   stars,  that  were  my  former 

guides. 
Have  empty  left  theii;^bs,  and  shot  their  fires 
^    Into  the  abysm  of  heUJ  If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what' is  done,  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me :  Urge  it  thou : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone. 

[Exit  Thyretjs. 
Cl^o.  Have  you  done  yet  P 
Ant,  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclipsed;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

Cleo,  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant,  To  flatter  Caesar,   would   you  mingle 
eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  P 

Aitt,  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 
Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail; 
And  poison  it  in  the  source;    and  the  first 

stone 
Drop  in,  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life !  The  next  Csesarion  smite ! 
Till,  by  de^ees,  the  memory  of  my  womb 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all, 

*  Tar*— Blrobl* 


By  the  discandering'  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  bulled  them  for  prey ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.    Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held :  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  and  fleet,''  threatening  most 

sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  ? — Dost  thou 

hear,  lady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There 's  hope  in  *t  yet. 

Cleo,  That 's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me.— Come, 
Let  *s  have  one  other  gaudy  night  :'=  call  to  me 
All    my   sad    captains ;    fill   our   bowb    once 

more; 
Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday ; 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but,  since 

my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  aU  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  we  'U  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night 
1*11  force 


•  jD/«raif(f«r<ii^.— This  is  the  word  of  the  original ;  but 
the  invariable  modern  reading  is  discanriying.  Theobald, 
treating  the  original  as  a  corruption,  *' reformed  the  text." 
and  Malone  explains  that  **di*candy  is  used  in  the  next 
act.    But  ho'jr  is  it  used  ! 

"  The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  diacandgy  melt  their  sweets, 
On  blossoming  Cssar." 

le  expletive  melt  their  tweets  gives  us  the  peculiar  and 

most  forcible  meaning  in  which  the  word  is  here  used.-- 
But  the  pelleted  storm,  which  makes  Cleopatra's  brave 
Egyptians  lie  graveless,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  melting 
into  sweetness  of  the  word  di$randying.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  a  note  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.,  Scene 
III.,  upon  the  passage  ••  Other  ventures  he  hath  tqvandered 
abroad."  Togquander  is  to  scatter;  and  so  Dryden  uses 
the  word:— 

"  They  drive,  they  tquander  the  hug*?  Belgian  fleet." 
To  dit-ncander^  we  believe,  then,  is  to  di»-*quander.  The 
particle  dU  iit,  as  Mr.  Ricliardson  has  stated,  *'  fluently 
prefixed  to  words  themselves  meaning  separation  or  par- 
tition, and  augmenting  the  force  of  those  woids/'  We 
therefore,  without  h<;8itation,  restore  the  original  ditcandet' 
ing,  in  the  »«ase  of  dit-tquandering. 
b  Fleet.    The  old  word  for  Jloat. 

e  Oaudu  night^h  night  of  rejoicing.    A  gaudy  day  in  the 
Universiiies  and  Inns  of  Court  is  a  feast  dav.    Naies,  In 
explanation  of  the  term,  quotes  from  an  old  play  :— 
"  A  foolish  utensil  of  stale, 
Which,  like  old  plate  upon  a  gaudy  day 's 
Brought  forth  to  make  a  show,  and  that  is  all." 
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Act  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCEXB  XL 


The  wine  peep  throogli  their  scars. — Come  on, 

m  J  queen ; 
There's  sap  in*t  yet.    The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I  'U  make  Death  love  me ;  for  I  will  cont^d 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 
[Exeunt  AsTOVi,  Cleopatila,  and  Attendants. 
Eno,  Now  he'll  outstare  the  lightning, 
be  furious, 


Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear :  and  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge ;  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  can^ain's  brain 
(  ^8;estores  his   heart; /When  valour  preys  on 
reason^ 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.    I  will  seek 


its.  \  It 
To   jSo 


Some  way  to  leave  him. 


lErii. 


[Prow  of  a  Roman     C  r lley.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  HI. 


*  SoENE  I. — "Now  darting  Parthia"  &c. 

"In  the  mean  time  Yentidiua  once  again  orer- 
came  PacoruB  (Orodea'  son,  king  of  Parthia)  in  a 
battle  fought  in  the  country  of  Cyrrestica,  he  being 
come  again  with  a  great  army  to  invade  Syria,  at 
which  battle  was  slain  a  great  nun-^er  of  the  Par- 
thians,  and  among  them  Paconu*,  the  king's  own 
son.  This  noble  exploit,  as  famous  as  ever  any  was, 
was  a  full  revenge  to  the  Romans  of  the  shame  and 
loss  they  had  received  before  by  the  death  of  Marcus 
Crassus ;  and  he  made  the  Parthians  fly,  and  glad 
to  keep  themselves  within  the  confines  and  territo- 
ries of  Mesopotamia  and  Media,  after  they  had 
thrice  together  been  overcome  in  several  battles. 
Howbeit^  Ventidius  durst  not  undertake  to  follow 
them  any  farther,  fearing  lest  he  should  have  gotten 
Antonlut's  displeasure  by  it.  *  *  *  *  Having 
given  Ventidius  such  honours  as  he  deserved,  he 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  triumph  for  the  Parthians. 
Ventidius  was  the  only  man  that  ever  triumphed  of 
the  Parthians  until  this  present  day,  a  mean  man 
bom,  and  of  no  noble  house  or  f&mily,  who  only 


came  to  that  he  attained  unto  through  Antonius 
friendship,  the  which  delivered  him  happy  occasion 
to  achieve  great  matters.  And  yet,  to  say  truly, 
he  did  so  well  quit  himself  in  all  his  enterprises, 
that  he  confirmed  that  which  was  spoken  of  Anto- 
nius and  Caesar,  to  wit,  that  they  were  alway  more 
fortunate  when  they  made  war  by  their  lieutenants 
than  by  themselves.'* 

'  SoBNB  IV. — "  A  more  unhappy  lady,"  &c. 

"  But  Antonius,  notwithstanding,  grew  to  be  mar- 
vellously oflfended  with  CsDsar  upon'  certain  reports 
that  had  been  brought  unto  him,  and  so  took  sea  to 
go  towards  Italy  with  three  hundred  sail ;  and  be- 
cause those  of  Brundusium  would  not  receive  his 
army  into  their  haven,  he  went  further  unto  Taren- 
tum.  There  his  wife  Octavia,  that  came  out  of 
Greece  with  him,  besought  him  to  send  unto  her 
brother,  the  which  he  did.  She  put  herself  in  jour- 
ney, and  met  with  her  brother  Octavius  Caesar  by 
the  way,  who  brought  his  two  chief  friends,  MecemM 
and  Agrippa,  with  him.    She  took  them  aside,  and 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ACT  IIL 


with  all  the  instaDce  sLe  could  possible,  entreated 
them  they  would  not  suffer  her,  that  was  the  hap- 
piest woman  of  the  world,  to  become  now  the  most 
wretched  and  unfortunate  creature  of  all  other.  For 
now,  said  she,  every  man's  eyes  do  gaze  on  me,  that 
am  the  sister  of  one  of  the  emperors,  and  wife  of 
the  other ;  and  if  the  worst  counsel  take  place 
(which  the  gods  forbid),  and  that  they  grow  to  wars, 
for  yourselves,  it  is  tmcertain  to  which  of  them  two 
the  gods  have  assigned  the  victory  or  overthrow ; 
but  for  me,  on  which  side  soever  the  victory  fall, 
my  state  can  be  but  moat  miserable  still." 

'  Scene  VL — "  In  Alexandria^* 

"  And  to  confess  a  truth,  it  was  too  arrogant  and 
insolent  a  part,  and  done  (as  a  man  would  say)  in 
derision  and  contempt  of  the  Romans ;  for  he  as- 
sembled all  the  people  in  the  show-place,  where 
young  men  do  exercise  themselves,  and  there  upon 
a  high  tribunal  silvered  he  set  two  chairs  of  gold, 
the  one  for  himself  and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  and 
lower  chairs  for  his  children ;  then  he  openly  pub- 
lished before  the  assembly  that  first  of  all  he  did 
establish  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt,  of  Cyprus,  of 
Lydia,  and  of  the  Lower  Syria;  and  at  that  time 
also,  Caesarion  king  of  the  same  realms.  This 
CsBsarion  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Julius  Csesar. 
Secondly,  he  called  the  sons  he  had  by  her  the  kings 
of  kings,  and  gave  Alexander,  for  his  portion,  Arme- 
nia, Media,  and  Parthia,  when  he  had  conquered 
the  country ;  and  unto  Ptolemy,  for  his  portion, 
Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  And  therewithal  he 
brought  out  Alexander  in  a  long  gown,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Medes,  with  a  high  cop-tanke  hat  on 
his  head,  narrow  in  the  top,  as  the  kings  of  the 
Medes  and  Armenians  do  use  to  wear  them  ;  and 
Ptolemy  apparelled  in  a  cloak  after  the  Macedonian 
manner,  with  slippers  on  his  feet,  and  a  broad  hat, 
with  a  royal  band  or  diadem.  Such  was  the  apparel 
and  old  attire  of  the  ancient  kings  and  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  So  after  his  sons  had  done 
their  humble  duties,  and  kissed  their  father  and 
mother,  presently  a  company  of  Armenian  soldiers, 
set  there  of  purpose,  compassed  the  one  about,  and 
a  like  company  of  Macedonians  the  other.  Now 
for  Cleopatra,  she  did  not  only  wear  at  that  time, 
but  at  all  other  times  else  when  she  came  abroad, 
the  apparel  of  the  goddess  Tsis,  and  so  gave  audi- 
ence unto  all  her  subjects  as  a  new  Isis.  Octavius 
Csesar  reporting  all  these  things  unto  the  Senate, 
and  oftentimes  accusing  him  to  the  whole  people 
and  assembly  in  Rome,  he  thereby  stirred  up  all  the 
Romans  against  him  Antonius,  on  the  other  side, 
sent  to  Rome  likewise  to  accuse  him,  and  the 
chiefest  points  of  his  accusations  he  charged  him 
with  were  these : — First,  that,  having  spoiled  Sextus 
Pompeius  in  Sicily,  he  did  not  give  him  his  part 
of  the  isle ;  secondly,  that  he  did  detain  in  his 
hands  the  ships  he  lent  him  to  make  that  war; 
thirdly,  that  having  put  Lepidus  their  companion 
and  triumvirate  out  of  his  part  of  the  empire,  and 
having  deprived  him  of  all  honours,  he  retained  for 
himself  the  lands  and  revenues  thereof  which  had 
been  assigned  unto  him  for  his  part ;  and,  last  of  all, 
that  he  had  in  manner  divided  all  Italy  amongst  his 
own  soldiers,  and  had  left  no  part  of  it  for  his  sol- 
d iers.  Octavius  Cccsar  answered  him  again,  —That 
for  Lepidus,  he  had  indeed  despoiled  him.  and  taken 
his  part  of  the  empire  from  him,  because  be  did 
over-cruelly  use  his  authority ;  and,  secondly,  for 
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the  conquests  he  had  made  by  force  of  arms,  he  was 
contented  Antonius  should  have  his  part  of  them,  so 
that  he  would  likewise  let  him  have  his  part  of 
Armenia ;  and,  thirdly,  that  for  his  soldiers,  they 
should  seek  for  nothing  in  I^7>  because  they  pos- 
sessed Media  and  Parthia,  the  which  provinces  they 
had  added  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  valiantly  fighting 
with  their  emperor  and  captain." 

<  Scene  VII.— "Tw  said  in  Jtome/*  &c 

"  Now  after  that  Csasar  had  made  sufficient  pre- 
paration, he  proclaimed  open  war  against  Cleopatra, 
and  made  the  people  to  abolish  the  power  and  em- 
pire of  Antonius,  because  he  had  before  given  it  up 
unto  a  woman.  And  Csesar  said  furthermore,  that 
Antonius  was  not  master  of  himself^  but  that  Cleo- 
patra had  brought  him  besid  e  himself  by  her  charms 
and  amorous  poisons ;  and  that  they  that  should 
make  war  with  them  should  be  Mardian  the  eunuch, 
Photinus,  and  Iras  (a  woman  of  Cleopatra's  bed- 
chamber, that  frizzled  her  hair  and  dressed  her 
head),  and  Charmian,  the  which  were  those  that 
ruled  all  the  affairs  of  Antonius's  empire." 

*  Scene  VII. — "  Yawr  ahipa  are  not  weU  manned." 

"  Now  Antonius  was  made  so  subject  to  a  woman's 
will,  that,  though  he  was  a  great  deal  the  stronger 
by  land,  yet  for  Cleopatra's  sake  he  would  needs 
have  this  battle  tried  by  sea,  though  he  saw  before  his 
eyes  that  for  lack  of  water-men  his  captains  did 
press  by  force  all  sorts  of  men  out  of  Greece  that 
they  could  take  up  in  the  field,  as  travellers,  mule- 
teers, reapers,  harvest-men,  and  young  boys ;  and 
yet  could  they  not  sufficiently  furnish  his  galleys, 
so  that  the  most  part  of  themi  were  empty,  and 
could  scant  row,  because  they  lacked  water-men 
enough ;  but,  on  the  contrary  side,  Caesar  s  ships 
were  not  built  for  jwmp,  high  and  great,  only  for  a 
sight  and  bravery,  but  they  were  light  of  yarage, 
armed  and  furnished  with  water-men  as  many  as 
they  needed,  and  had  them  all  in  readiness  in  the 
havens  of  Tarentum  and  Brundusium.  So  Octa- 
vius Caesar  sent  unto  Antonius  to  will  him  to  delay 
no  more  time,  but  to  come  on  with  his  army  into 
Italy,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  give  him 
safe  harbour  to  land  without  any  trouble,  and  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  army  from  the  sea,  as  far  as 
one  horse  could  run,until  he  had  put  hisarm  v  ashore, 
and  had  lodged  his  men.  Antonius,  on  the  other 
side,  bravely  sent  him  word  again,  and  challenged 
the  combat  of  him,  man  for  man,  though  he  were  the 
elder;  and  that,  if  he  refused  him  so,  he  would  then 
fight  a  battle  with  him  in  the  fields  of  Pharsalia,  as 
Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  done  before." 

«  Scene  VII. — *•  0  noble  emperor,  do  notfgkt  hy 

"  So  when  Antonius  had  determined  to  fight  by 
sea,  he  set  all  the  other  ships  on  fire  but  threescore 
ships  of  Egypt,  and  reserved  only  the  best  and 
greatest  galleys,  from  thi'ee  banks  unto  ten  banks  of 
oars.  Into  them  he  put  two-and-twenty  thousand 
fighting  men,with  two  thousand  darters  and  sUngers. 
Now,  as  he  was  setting  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
there  was  a  captain,  a  valiant  man,  that  had  served 
Antonius  in  many  battles  and  conflicts,  and  had  all 
his  body  hacked  and  cut,  who,  as  Antonius  passed 
by  him,  cried  out  unto  him,  and  said,  0  noble  em- 
peror, how  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  you  trust  to  these 
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▼lie  brittle  ships  ?  What^  do  jou  mistrust  tliese 
wounds  of  miDe»  and  this  sword  ?  Let  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcenicians  fight  bj  sea,  and  set  us  on  the 
main  land,  where  we  use  to  conquer,  or  to  be  slain 
on  our  feet.  Antonius  passed  by  him  and  said 
never  a  word,  but  only  beckoned  to  him  with  his 
hand  and  head,  as  though  he  willed  bim  to  be  of 
good  courage,  although,  indeed,  he  had  no  great 
courage  himself." 

'  ScKNB  VIII.—"  Naught,  naught,  aU  naught  r 

'*  Howbeit  the  battle  was  yet  of  even  hand,  and 
the  victory  doubtful,  being  indifferent  to  both,when 
suddenly  they  saw  the  threescore  ships  of  Cleopatra 
busily  about  their  yard-masts,  and  hoisting  sail  to 
fly.  So  they  fled  through  the  midst  of  them  that 
were  in  fight,  for  they  had  been  placed  behind 
the  great  ships,  and  did  marvellously  disorder  the 
other  ships,  for  the.  enemies  themselves  wondered 
much  to  see  them  sail  in  that  Bort»  with  full  sail 
towards  Peloponnesus.  There  Antonius  showed 
plainly  that  he  not  only  lost  the  courage  and  heart 
of  an  emperor,  but  also  of  a  valiant  man;  and  that 
he  was  not  his  own  man  (proving  that  true  wbich 
an  old  man  spake  in  mirth,  That  the  soul  of  a  lover 
lived  in  another  body,  and  not  his  own);  he  was  so 
carried  away  with  the  vain  love  of  this  woman  as  if 
he  had  been  glued  unto  her,  and  that  she  could 
not  have  removed  without  moving  of  him  also :  for 
when  he  saw  Cleopati-a's  ship  under  sail,  he  forgot, 
forsook,  and  betrayed  them  that  fought  for  him,  and 
embarked  upon  a  galley  with  five  banks  of  oars  to 
follow  her  that  had  alreadybegun  to  overthrow  him, 
and  would  in  the  end  be  his  utter  dedtruction." 

■  ScBNB  IX.—"  Friends,  come  hither.** 

"  Now  for  himself  he  determined  to  cross  over 
into  Afrio,  and  took  one  of  his  carects,  or  hulks, 
laden  with  gold  and  silver,  and  other  rich  carriage, 
and  gave  it  unto  his  friends,  commanding  them  to 
depart,  and  seek  to  save  themselves.  They  an- 
swere<niim  weeping,  that  they  would  neither  do  it, 
nor  yet  forsake  him.  Then  Antonius  very  cour- 
teously and  lovingly  did  comfort  them,  and  prayed 
them  to  depart,  and  wrote  unto  Tbeophilus,  go- 
vernor of  Corinth,  that  he  would  see  them  safe, 
and  help  to  hide  them  in  some  secret  place  ontU 
they  had  made  their  peace  with  detar." 


^  ScBXB  X. — "  Let  him  appear  that  *<  come  from 
Antony." 

"  They  sent  ambassadors  unto  Octavius  Csesar  in 
Asia,  Cleopatra  requesting  the  realm  of  Egypt  for 
their  children,  and  Antonius  praying  that  he  might 
be  suffered  to  live  at  Athens  like  a  private  man,  if 
Cassar  would  not  let  him  remain  in  Egypt  And 
because  they  had  no  other  men  of  estimation  about 
them,  for  that  some  were  fled,  and  those  that  re 
mained  they  did  not  greatly  trust,  they  were  en- 
forced toseudEuphronius,  the  schoolmaster  of  their 
children.  *  *  *  Furthermore,  Caesar  would  not 
grant  unto  Antouius*  requests ;  but  for  Cleopatra, 
he  made  her  answer,  that  he  would  deny  her  no- 
thing reasonable,  so  that  she  would  either  put  An- 
tonius to  death,  or  drive  him  out  of  her  country." 

JO  SOBNB  XL— ".4  messenger  from  Ccuwr." 

"  Therewithal  he  sent  Thyreus,  one  of  his  men, 
unto  her,  a  very  wise  and  discreet  man,  who,  bring- 
ing letters  of  credit  from  a  young  lord  imto  a  noble 
lady,  and  that,  besides,  greatly  liked  her  beauty, 
might  easily  by  his  eloquence  have  persuaded  her. 
He  was  longer  in  talk  with  her  than  any  man  else 
was,  and  the  queen  herself  also  did  him  groat 
honour,  inasmuch  as  he  made  Antonius  jealous  of 
him.  Whereupon  Antonius  caused  him  to  be  taken 
and  well  favoui-edly  whipped,  and  so  sent  him  unto 
Csesar,  and  bade  him  tell  him  that  he  made  him 
angry  with  him,  because  he  showed  himself  proud 
and  disdainful  towards  him ;  and  now,  specially, 
when  be  was  easy  to  be  angered  by  reason  of  his 
present  misery.  To  be  short,  if  this  mislike  thee 
(said  be),  thou  has  Hipparchus,  one  of  my  en- 
franchised bondmen,  with  thee ;  bang  him  if  thou 
wilt,  or  whip  him  at  thy  pleasure,  that  we  may 
cry  quittance.  From  henceforth,  Cleopatra,  to 
clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  be  had  of  her,  made 
more  of  him  than  ever  she  did.  For,  first  of  all, 
where  she  did  solemnize  the  day  of  her  birth 
very  meanly  and  sparmgly,  fit  for  her  present 
misfortune,  she  now  in  contmry  manner  did  keep 
it  with  such  solemnity  that  she  exceeded  all 
measure  of  sumptuousness  and  magnificence,  &o 
that  the  guests  that  were  bidden  to  the  feasts, 
and  came  poor,  went  away  rich. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  L— Cffisar'f  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Elder  Cjssab  reading  a  letter;  Aobifpa, 

MECiBNAS,  and  others. 
Cas,  He  calls  me  boy;  andchides^  as  he  had 
power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  with  rods ;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
Csesar  to  Antony :  Let  the  old  mffian  know, 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time, 
Langh  at  his  challenge.^ 

Mec,  GsBsar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he 's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.    Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction :  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Cas.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — Within  our  files  liere  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.    See  it  done ; 
And  feast  the  army :  we  have  store  to  do  *t. 
And  they  have  eani'd  the  waste.   Poor  Antony  ! 

lEzeuNt. 
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SCENE  n.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 
Palace.  ^ 

Enter  Antont,  CLEOPiLT&A,  Enobakbus, 

Charioan,  Lias,  Alexas,  and  others. 
Ant,  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius  P 
Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  notP 
Eno,  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

AsU.  To-morrow,  soldier. 

By  sea  and  land  I  '11  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.    Woo  't  thou  fight 
weUP 
^no,  I  'U  strike;  and  cry,  'Take  all' 
Ant,  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants  ;*  let  's  to- 
night 

Enter  Servants. 

Be   bounteous   at   our   meal — Give   me   thy 

hand. 
Then  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou : 
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[SCKIIJC  III. 


Thou,'— and  thou, — and  thou :— you  have  serv'd 

me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 
.    Cleo.  What  means  this  P 

Eno,  'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which 
sorrow  shoots  [Aside, 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Jnt.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men ; 
And  all  of  you  dapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony ;  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Sertf.  The  gods  forbid! 

Jni,  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to- 
night : 
Scant  not  my  cups;  and  make  as  much  of  me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too. 
And  suffered  my  command. 

Cleo,  What  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno,  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

AnL  Tend  me  to-night; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 
You  'U  serve  another  master.    I  look  on  you 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine   lionest 

friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't !  »> 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed ;  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Jtti,  Ho,  ho,  ho ! « 

Now  the  witch  take  me  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !  My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense. 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire 

you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches:  Know,  my 

hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you 
Where  rather  I  'U  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let  's  to  supper; 

come. 
And  drown  consideration.  lEafeunt, 


•  Thou.  Hanmer  reads  and  thou,  which  lome  editors 
follow.  The  pause,  which  is  necessary  in  addressing  various 
persons,  stands  in  the  place  of  a  syllable. 

1»  In  As  Ton  Like  It  we  hare  the  fkmiliar  expression 
*'  Ood  'Od  yon,"  which  is  equivalent  to  God  yield  you,  or 
God  reward  you.    So  in  the  passage  before  ua. 

•  These  inteijections  have  the  sente  of  stop. 


SCENE  m.— Tiitf  same,    Bejbre  the  Palace. 
Enter  Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Gitard, 

1  Sold,  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is 

the  day. 

2  Sold,  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you 

weU. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  P 

1  Sold,  Nothing :  What  news  P 

2  Sold,  Belike 't  is  but  a  rumour : 
Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold,  Well,  sir,  good  night. 


Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 


Soldiers, 


^Sold, 
Have  careful  watch. 
3  Sold.  And  you :  Good  night,  good  night. 

[The  first  two  place  themselves  at 
their  posts. 
4t  Sold.  Here  we :  [they  take  their  posts."]  and 
if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  nope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  *T  is  a  brave  army. 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Musie  of  hautboys  under  the  stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  P ' 

1  Sold.  List,  UsI 

2  Sold,  Hark ! 

1  Sold,  Music  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold,  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well. 
Does  't  not  ? 

3  Sold.  No. 

\Sold.  Peace,  I  say.    What  should 

this  meanP 

2  Sold,  T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 

lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold,  Walk ;  let 's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[They  advance  to  another  post, 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  P 
Sold.  How  now  P 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  P 

[Several  speaking  together. 
1  ^old.  Ay :  Is 't  not  strange  P 

3  Sold,  Do  you  hear,  masters  P  do  you  hear  P 
I  Sold,  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 

quarter; 
Let 's  see  how  't  will  give  off. 
Sold.     [Several  speaking J\    Content:    'T  is 
strange.  [Ezeunt. 
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Act  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCKKSt  IV.,  V. 


SCENE  IN.— The  same,    A  Room  U  the 
Palace, 

Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra.;  Chaemian, 
and  others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros !  miue  annoiu;  Eros ! 
Oleo,  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant,    No,    my   chuck. — ^Eros,    come;    mine 
armour,  Eros ! 

Enter  Eaos,  with  armour. 

Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on : — 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  wb  brave  her. — Come. 

CUo.  Nay,  I '11  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

AfU,  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart;— False,  false;  this, 
this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  Li,  I  'U  help :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant,  Well,  well: 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good 

fellow  ? 
Gro,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eroi,  Briefly,  air. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant,  Rarely,  rarely ; 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doff 't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fnmblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen 's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou:   Despatch — 0 

love. 
That  thou  oouldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and 

kneVst 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed, 

A  workman  in't— Grood  morrow  to  thee;  wel- 

.oome: 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike 

charge: 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to 't  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir. 
Early  though  't  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shout.    Trumpets.    Flourish. 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  Off,  The  mom   is    fair.      (3ood   morrow, 

general. 
All.  Good  morrow,  general 
Ant.  T  is  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 
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So,  so;  come,  give  me  that:  this  way;-  weU 

said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whatever  becomes  of  me, 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss :  rebukable,    [Kisses  her. 
And  worthy  shamefal  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I  'U  leare  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel, — ^You  that  will  iight 
Follow  me  close ;  I  '11  bring  you  to 't. — Adieu. 
[Ejpeunt  Antony,  Ekos,  Officers,  and 
Soldiers. 
Char,  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ^ 
Cleo,  head  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.    That  he  and  Caesar 

might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony,— But  now, — ^Well,  on.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Anton/*  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Antony  and  Ebos; 
a  Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to 
Antony! 

Ant,  'Would  thou,  and  those  thy  scars,  had 
once  prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Sold.  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
Follow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant,  Who 's  gone  this  morning  P 

Sold,  WhoJ» 

One  ever  near  thee :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  *I  am  none  of  thine.' 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Ceesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  P 

Sold,  Most  certain. 

Ant,  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.:  write  to  him 
(1  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings ; 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — 0,  my  fortunes  liave 
Corrupted  honest  men;— dispatch :  Enobarbus!* 

[Exeunt, 


a  We  follow  the  words  of  the  original,  but  not  the  punctu 
ation.  That  reading  ia  ''dispatch  Enobarbus."  It  may 
poasibly  mean  dispatch  the  business  of  Enobarbus ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  Antony,  addressing  Kros,  says 
"dispatch;"  and  then,  thinking  of  his  revolted  friend, 
pronounces  his  name.  The  second  folio  changes  the  words, 
having  '*  Eros,  dispatch." 
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AfiTlV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[Scenes  VI. -VIII. 


SCENE  VI.— CflBsar**  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish,    Enter  Cjesab,  toith  Agaippa, 
EX0SAB3US,  and  others, 

Cas,  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight. 
Our  will  is  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr,  CsBsar,  I  shalL    [Exit  Agiuppa. 

Cas,  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd 

world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cas,  Go,  charge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.        [Exeunt  C^esab  and  his  Train. 

Eno,  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Grreat  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Csesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains, 
CcBsar  hath  hang'd  him.    Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.    I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar**. 

Sold,  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  hb  mules. 

Eno,  I  give  it  you. 

Sold,  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  teU  you  true :  Best  you  saf  d»  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office, 
Or  would  have  done  *t  myself.    Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno,  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.    O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  have 

paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !  This  blows*'  my 

heart: 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swift^er  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  will  do 't, 

I  feel 
I  fight  against  thee ! — No :  I  will  go  seek 


a  5a/*<f— made  safe. 
TUAOEDIES. —  Vol..   II. 


*»  B/oi0«— swells. 


Some  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  foul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  Hfe.  [Exit, 

SCENE  T^,--Field  of  Battle  between  the 
Camps, 

Alarum.    Drums  and  trumpets.    Enter  Agbippa, 
and  others, 

Agr,  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too 
far: 
Cffisar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt, 

Alurum,    Enter  Antoky  and  Scabus,  wounded. 
Scar,  0  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought 
indeed! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them 

home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 
Ant,  Thou  blecd'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  woimd  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  *t  is  made  an  H. 
Ant,  They  do  retire. 

Scar,  We  '11  beat  'em  into  bench-holes;  1 
have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Ekos. 

Eros,  They  are  beaten,  sir;  and  our  advan- 
tage serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar,  Let  us  score  their  backs. 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind; 
'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant,  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.    Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  1  'U  halt  after.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  \l\l,'-Under  the  Walls  ^Alexandiia, 

Alarum.    Enter  Aktony,  marching ;  Sgarus, 
and  Forces, 

Ant,  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp:  Run 
one  before. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests.' — ^To- 
morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we  *11  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.    I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you ;  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  't  had  been 
Kach  man's  like   mine;  you  have  shown  all 

Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  fnends. 


k  The  original  has  gtietU. 
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Act  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[Scsvsi  IX.,  X 


Ten  them  your  feats ;  whilst  they  with  joyful 

tears 
Wash  the  ooiigealment  from  your  wounds,  and 

Jdss 
Tlij   honoured   gashes   whole. — Give   me   thy 

hand;  [7b  Scaeus. 

Enter  Cleopatra  atiended. 

To  this  great  fairy  I  '11  commend  thy  acts, 
iMake  her  thanks  bless  thee. — 0  thou  day  o' 

the  world. 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Bide  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords ! 

0  infinite  virtue !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught  P 

Ant,  My  nightingale. 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,  girl  ? 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger*  brown ; 
Yet  ha'  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves. 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.    Behold 

this  man ; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand ; — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — ^He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

CUo,  I  *11  give  thee,  friend. 

An  armour  all  of  gold;  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserv*d  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march : 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe 

them: 
EEad  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril, — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines ; 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

together 
Applauding  our  approacL  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  EL— Csesar'*  Camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  post.    Enter  Enobarbus, 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  relieved  within  this  hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard:  The 

night 
Es  shiny ;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

»  Younger.    SteerenB  omits  the  epithet  in  his  "  regulation 
of  the  metre." 

822 


2  Sold.  This  last  day  was  a  shrewd  one  to  us. 
Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this? 

2  Sold.  '    Stand  close,  and  list  him. 

Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  0  thou  blessed  moon, 
Wten  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus ! 
ZSold.  Peace; 

Hark  further. 
Eno.  0  sovereign   mistress  of  true  rnehm* 

choly, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon 

me; 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault; 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to 

powder, 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.    0  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive : 
0  Antony !  0  Antony !  [ZW». 

2  Sold.  Let 's  speak  to  him. 

1  Sold.  Let  *s  hear  him,  for  the  things  he 
speaks  may  concern  Cssar. 

3  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.    But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  praywr 
as  his  was  never  yet  for  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Gk)  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  sir,  awake ;  speak  to  us. 
3  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  P 

1  Sold,  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him. 
Hark,  the  drums  [Drums  afar  off. 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers.    Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note :  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold.  Come  on  then; 

He  may  recover  yet.  [Exeunt  with  the  body. 

SCENE  X.— Between  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scabus,  with  Forces 

marching. 
Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 
Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would  they'd  fight  i*  the  fire,  or  in 
the  air; 
We  'd  fight  there  too.    But  this  it  is :  Our  foot 
Upon  the  hiUs  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  us :— order  for  sea  is  given ; 
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Act  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCBMK  XI. 


They  have  put  forth  the  haven  :^^ 

Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 

And  look  on  t^eir  endeavour.  [ExeuHi, 

Enter  Cjbsab,  and  his  Forces  marching, 
Cas.  But  being  oharg'd,  we  will  be  still  by 
land. 
Which,  as  I  take 't,  we  shall;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.    To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [ExeufU. 

B&^nter  Antoitt  and  SciLRXTS. 
Jni.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd:  Where  yond 
pine  does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  aU :  I  *11  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  't  is  like  to  go.  [Exit 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers 
Say,  they  know  not> — ^they  cannot  teU;^ook 

grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.    Antony 
Is  valiant  and  dejected;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear. 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off^atata  seafyht, 

Baxter  Antont. 
JsU.  Allislost! 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me  :* 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — ^Triple-tum'd  whore! 

't  is  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart, 
•  Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — ^Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  revenged  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all  :~^Bid  them  all  fly,  be  gone. 

[Exit  SCAKUS. 

O  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 

Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 

Do  we  shake  hands. — ^Ail  come  to  this  P — ^The 

hearts 
That   spaniel'db   me   at   heels,    to   whom  £ 
,        .      ,  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 

•  The  Miitenee-^ 

"  Order  for  sea  if  giTeu; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven"— 

\%  parenthetical.  Onift  it,  and  Antony  says,  that  the  ibot 
toldien  shall  stay  with  him,  upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the 
city, 

"  Where  their  appointment  we  may  hest  discover." 

There  are  various  modes  of  piecing  out  this  line,  such  aa, 
'*Lei'gte«ka  moL '*    Others  give  us  "further  on,** 

b  SpanUFd.  The  original  has  panelfd.  The  emendation, 
which  is  by  Hanmer,  is  Judicious;  and  it  la  supported  by 
the  fact  that  tpaniel  was  formerly  spelt  tpaniut. 
Y  2 


On  blossoming  Caesar;  and  this  pine  is  biik'd, 
That  overtopp'd  them  all.    Betray'd  I  am : 
0  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm. 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  ciJl'd 

them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.— 
What,  Eros,  Eros! 

Enter  Cleopatka. 

Ah,  thou  spell !    Avaunt. 
Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  'his 

loveP 
Jnt,  Vanish;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  de- 
serving. 
And  blemish  Qesar's  triumph.    Let  him  take 

thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex:  most  monster-like,  be  &hown 
For  poorest  diminutives,  for  dolts  ;*  and  let 
Patient  Ootavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.    [Exit  Cleg.]    *T  is 

well  thou  'rt  gone. 
If  it  be  well  to  live :  But  better  't  were 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fuiy,  for  one  death    \ 
Might  have  prevented  many.— Eros,  hoa ! 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  Teach  me, 
Abides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o*  the  moon; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest 

club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.    The  witch  shall  die; 
To  the  young  Eoman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and 

IfaU 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for 't.— Eros,  hoa ! 

[Exit, 

SCENE  XL— Alexandria.    A  Boom  in  the 
Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatba,  Chaaioak,  I&as,  and 
Mabdian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !    0,  he  is  more 


Than  Telamon  for  his  shield;  the  boar  of  Thes- 

saly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

a  We  follovr  the  original.  The  ordinary  reading  is 
**  For  poor'st  diminutives  to  Holts;" 
and  it  is  explained  that  the  poorest  diminutives  are  the 
smallest  pieces  of  money.  Others  read  "  for  doit*,**  diminu- 
tives and  doitaeach  meaning  small  moneys.  We  believe 
that  the  ''poor'st  diminutives"  are  the  lowest  of  the  popu- 
lace, as  the  "  dolts"  are  the  most  stupid.  We  must  there- 
fore understand  for  to  mean  for  the  gratifloation  of;  m 
adopt  a  suggestion  by  Malone,  be  shown /ore,  fro. 
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Act  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 


[Sctve  XII 


Char,  To  tbe  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting; 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo,  To  the  monument : — 

Mardiftn,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  thai  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  prithee,  piteously :  Hence,  Mardian, 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  TLL—The  same.    Another  Eoot>i, 
Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant,  Erps,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Sros,  Ay,  noble  lord 

Ant,  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  tliat  's  dragon- 
ish: 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  %  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  With  air :  thou  hast  seen 

these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants.* 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Tliat  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought 
The  rack  dislimns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros,  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body ;  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto  't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false-play'd  my 

glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — 0,  thy  vile  lady ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Slie  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar,  No,  Antony ; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely.* 


A 


•  T.  Wftrtou  remarks  upon  this    passage.  "The  beauty 

both  of  the  exprcHsion  and  the  allusion  is  lost,  unlets  ve 

recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature  of  thcHe  shows  in 

'     Shakspeare's  age.**  Whiter  adds  that  "  The  rack  dialimui" 

Is  a  continuation  of  the  same  allusion. 
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Ant,  Hence,  saucy  eunuch ;  peace ; 

She  hath  betra/d  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 
Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but 
once; 
And  that  she  has  discharged :  What  thou  would'st 

do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand;  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony !  most  noble  Antony ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips ;  she  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 
Ant.  Dead  then? 

Mar,  Dead. 

Ant,  Unarm,  Eros;  the  long  day's  task  is 
done. 
And  we  must  sleep : — That  thou  depart'st  hence 

safe, 
Docs  pay  thy  labour  richly;   Go.— Oft  pluck 
off; —  [Exit  Mardian. 

The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  fix)m  my  heart.    O,   cleave,  my 

sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent ; 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — ^Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — Bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have   been   nobly  borne.  — From   me   a 
while. —  [Exit  Ekos. 

I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture : — Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther : — Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  Seal  then,  and  all  is  done.* — 
Eros! — ^I  come,  my  queen: — ^Erosl— Stay  for 

me: 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  'U  hand  in 

hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts 

gaze: 
Dido  and  her  .^neas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

He-enter  Eros. 

Eros,  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's 

back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
Tlie  courage  of  a  woman;  less  noble  mind 

•  The  passage  may  be  illustrated  by  a  eorrespondinf 
image  In  King  Henry  V.  :— 

"  And  so  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  teafd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love." 
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Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Caesar  tells, 
« I  am  conqueror  of  myself.*    Thou  art  sworn, 

Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
Th'  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
And  horror,  that,  on  my  command,  thou  then 
Wouldst  kiU  me :'  do  't ;  the  time  is  come : 
Thou  strik*st  not  me,  't  is  Ceesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colo^ir  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros,  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  P 

Ant.  Eros, « 

Would'st  thou  be  windoVd  in  great  Eome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd^  arms,  bending 

down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  fiace  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheeled  seat 
Of  fortunate  Csesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  P 

Eros,  I  would  not  see  't. 

Ant,  Come,  then ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast 

worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros,  0,  sir,  pardon  me. 

AjU,  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  P    Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.    Draw,  and  come. 

Eros,  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  counte- 
nance. 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ani,  Lo  thee.  [Turning  from  him, 

Eros,  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant,  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros,  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor ;  let  me  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant,  'T  is  said,  man ; — and  farewell. 

Eros,  Farewell,  great  chief.    Shall  I  strike 


Ant, 


Now,  Eros. 


A  The  passage  is  regulated  thus  in  the  original : — 
*•  When  I  should  see  behind  me 
Th'  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace  and  horror, 
That,  on  my  command,  thou  then  wilt  kill  me." 
The  ordinary  metrical  arrangement  is—  ■ 

"  When  I  should  see  behind  rae 
Th*  ineritable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  roj  command, 
Thou  then  wouldst  kill  me." 
We  trust  our  ehan^e  \%  an  improvement. 
b  PfctfcA'd— fo'ded. 


Eros,  Why,  there  then : — \Falls  on  his  sword. 
Thus  I  do  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies, 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself ! 

Thou  teachest  me,  0  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.    My  queen  and 

Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  But  I  will  be 
A  brid^oom  in  my  death,  and  run  into  't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.    Come  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  tly  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  sword, 
I  leam'd  of  thee.  How !  not  dead  P  not  dead  P — 
The  guard — ho !  * — O,  dispatch  me. 

Enter  Dercetjls  and  Guard. 

1  Guard*  What 's  the  pobe  P 
Ant,  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends :  O, 

make  an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Chtard,  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All,  Alas,  and  woe !. 

Ant,  Let  him  that  loves  me  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard,  Not  I. 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard,  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard. 
Der,  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Csesar,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio,  JVnere  's  Antony  ? 

Der,  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio,  Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?     [Exit  Dercbtas. 

Ant,  Art  thou  there,  Diomed  P    Draw  thy 
sword,  and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio,  Most  absolute  lord. 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant,  When  did  she  send  thee  P 

Dio,  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio,  Lock'd  in  her  monument.  She  had  a 
prophesying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw  . 
(Which  never  shall  be  found,)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  *»  Csesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purged,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 
dead; 

•  The  original  has  Aov,  with  a  note  of  interrogation.  The 
ordinary  reading  is  ho ! 
b  DUpos'd  witJi"  -made  terms  with. 
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But^  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  tmth;  and  I  am  oome^ 
I  dready  too  late. 
Ant  Too  late,  good  Biomed: — Call  my  guard, 

I  prithee. 
Dio,  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !    The 
guard,  what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  -edls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Jnt,  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra 
bides! 
'T  is  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
1  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not 
live  to  wear 
AH  your  true  followers  out 
All.  Most  heavy  day ! 

Jjtt.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please 
sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  w^  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  li^tly.    Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  haye  my  thanks  for  all. 

lExeuul,  bearing  Antony. 

SCENE  Xm.— I^  same.    A  Monument. 
Enter  above,  Clbopatba,  Chabmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo.  OCharmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence.* 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
But  comforts  we  despise ;  cur  size  of  sorrow. 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Digmedes, 

As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now?  is  he 
dead? 
Dio.  His  death  's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument, 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antony,  home  by  the  Guard. 
Cleo.  0  sun,* 
Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  movest  in ! — dark- 
ling stand 
The  varying  shore  o*  the  world  I— 0  Antony ! 
Antony,  Antony !— Help,  Charmian;  help,  tas, 

help; 
Help,  friends  below ;  let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace: 

Not  Cssar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumph'd  on  itself. 
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•  0  sum.    Pope  added  /Aon. 


Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  *t  is  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  npon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear,* 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Cnsar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd^  with  me;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents, 

have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
'Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  hcmour 
Demuring  upon  me. — ^But  come,   come,    An- 
tony,— 
Help   me,  my  women, — ^we   must  draw  thee 

up;— 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant,  '  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here   *s   sport,  indeed! — ^How  heavy 
weighs  my  lord! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness ; 
Tliat  makes  the  weight:  Had  I  great  Juno's 

power. 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.  Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools :  —0,  come,  come,  come; 
[They  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome!  die  where  thou  hast 

Hv'd: 
Quicken  with  kissing ;  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All,  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying; 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak;  and  let  me  rail  so 
high. 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune   break  her 

wheel,* 
ProYok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

Of  Cssar  seek  your  honour,  with  your  safety. 
-^! 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me ; 

None  about  C»sar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I  '11  trust; 
None  about  Cssar. 


'No 


c> 


»  Clematra  daxei  not  come  down  out  of  the  monument,  to 
bestow  the  poor  last  kiss. 

b  l^roocA'tf— adorned,  as  with  a  brooch. 

e  Johnson  calls  this  a  "despicable  line."  There  art 
not  many  such  despicable  lines  in  •  Irene.' 
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Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  mj  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at:  but  please  your  thoughts, 
Li  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv*d,  the  greatest  prince  o'    the 

world. 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die. 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman, — a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquished.    Now,  my  spirit  is  going; 
I  can  no  more.  [Lies, 

Cleo,  Noblest  of  men,  woo 't  die  P 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
Li  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  P — O,  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt :— My  lord!— 
O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen;   young  boys  and 

girls 
Are  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  [She  faints. 

Char,  O,  quietness,  lady  I 

Jras,  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady,— 

Jroi.  Madam, — 

Char.  0  madam,  madam,  madam  I 

has.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress! 

Cfiar.  Peace,  peace,  Lras. 


deo.  No  more,  but  e'en*  a  woman;    and 

commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares.*' — ^It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stolen  onr  jewel.  All's  but  naught; 
Patience  is  sottish ;  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad :  Then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  P — How  do  you, 

women  P 
What,  whatP    good  cheer!    Why,  how  now, 

CharmianP 
My  noble  girls  ! — ^Ah,  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out: — Good  sirs,  take 

heart :  [To  the  Guard  below. 

We'll   bury    him;    arid   then,   what's  brave, 

what's  noble, 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  Death  proud  to  take  us.  Come,  away; 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women !  come ;  we  have  no  Mend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt ;  those  above  bearing  off  Antony's 

bodi/. 

*  E'en.    The  original  has  in, 

b  Chares.  A  chare,  or  ehar,  is  a  single  act,  or  piece  of 
work ,— a  turn,  or  bout  of  work,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cyram, 
to  turn.    Hence,  a  ch&rwoman. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  ACT  IV. 


*  Scene  I.—  **  Let  the  old  nnfian  hnow, 

I  have  many  other  ways  to  die,*'  &c. 

"  So  Csesar  came,  and  pitched  his  camp  hard  by 
the  city  (Alexandria),  in  the  place  where  they  run 
and  manage  their  horses.  Antonius  made  a  sally 
upon  him,  and  fought  very  valiantly,  so  that  he 
draTtt  Caesar's  horsemen  back,  fighting  with  his 
men,  even  into  their  camp.  Then  he  came  again  to 
the  palace,  greatly  boasting  of  this  victory,  and 
sweetly  kissed  Cleopatra,  armed  as  ho  was  when  he 
came  from  the  fight,  recommending  one  of  his  men- 
at-arms  unto  her  that  had  valiantly  fought  in  this 
skirmish.  Cleopatra,  to  reward  his  manliness,  gave 
him  an  armour  and  head -piece  of  clean  gold;  how- 
beit,  the  man-at-arms,  when  he  received  this  rich 
gift,  stole  away  by  night,  and  went  to  Caesar.  An- 
tonius sent  again  to  cliallenge  Ceesar  to  fight  with 
him  hand  to  hand.  CsBsar  answered  him  that  he 
}iad  many  other  ways  to  die  than  so.*' 

'  SoKNB.II.— "Ca/^  foriJi  my  houwhold  servants,'^ 

**  Tlien  Antonius  seeing  there  was  no  way  more 
honourable  for  him  to  die  than  fighting  valiantly, 
he  determined  to  set  up  his  rest  both  by  sea  and 
land.  So,  being  at  supper  (as  it  is  reported),  he 
commanded  his  officers  and  household  servants  that 
waited  on  him  at  his  board  that  they  should  fill  his 
cujis  full,  and  make  as  much  of  him  as  they  could, 
328 


for,  said  he,  Tou  know  not  whether  you  shall  do  so 
much  for  me  to  morrow  or  not,  or  whether  you  shall 
serve  another  master ;  it  may  be  you  shall  see  me 
no  more,  but  a  dead  body.  This  notwithstanding, 
perceiving  that  his  friends  and  men  fell  a  weeping 
to  hear  him  say  so,  to  salve  that  he  had  spoken  he 
added  this  more  unto  it,  that  he  would  not  lead  them 
to  battle  where  he  thought  not  rather  safely  to  return 
with  victory  than  valiantly  to  die  with  honour." 

'  Scene  III. — "  Peace,  wJuit  noise?" 

*'  Furthermore,  the  self-same  night,  within  a  little 
of  midnight,  when  all  the  city  was  quiet,  full  of  fear 
and  sorrow,  thinking  what  would  be  the  issue  and 
end  of  this  war,  it  is  said  that  suddenly  they  heard 
a  marvellous  sweet  harmony  of  simdry  sorts  of 
instruments  of  music,  with  the  cry  of  a  multitude  of 
people,  as  they  had  been  dancing,  and  had  sung  as 
they  used  in  Bacchus*  feasts,  with  movings  and 
turnings  after  the  manner  of  the  Satyrs ;  and  it 
seemed  that  this  dance  went  through  the  city  unto 
the  gate  that  opened  to  the  enemies,  and  that  all  the 
troop  that  made  this  noise  they  heard  went  out  of 
the  city  at  that  gate.  Now,  such  as  in  reason 
sought  the  depth  of  the  interpretHticn  of  this 
wonder,  thought  it  was  the  God  unto  whom 
Antonius  bare  singular  devotion  to  counterfeit 
and  resemble  him  that  did  forsake  them.'* 
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•  Scene   X.—"  Thu  foul  Egyptian  hath  betra^d 
me.** 

"The  next  morning  by  break  of  day  he  went  to 
set  those  few  footmen  he  had  in  order  upon  the  hillfl 
adjoining  unto  the  city,  and  there  he  stood  to  behold 
his  galleys  which  departed  from  the  haven,  and 
mwed  against  the  galleys  of  his  enemies,  and  so 
stood  still,  looking  what  exploit  his  soldiers  in  them 
would  do.  But  when  by  force  of  rowing  they  were 
come  near  unto  them,  they  first  saluted  Csesar  s 
men,  and  then  Csesar  s  men  resaluted  them  also, 
and  of  two  armies  made  but  one,  and  then  did  alto- 
gether row  toward  the  city.  When  Anton -us  saw 
that  his  men  did  forsake  him,  and  yielded  unto 
Ceesar,  and  that  his  footmen  were  broken  and  over- 
thrown, he  then  fled  into  the  city,  crying  out  that 
Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  unto  them,  with  whom 
he  had  made  war  for  her  sake." 

*  ScBNB  XII.—  "  My  mtstreis  lovd  ihecy^  &c. 

**  Then  she,  being  afraid  of  his  fury,  fled  into  the 
tomb  which  she  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  there 
locked  the  doors  unto  her,  and  shut  all  the  springs 
of  the  locks  with  great  bolts,  and  in  the  mean  time 
sent  unto  Antonius  to  tell  him  that  she  was  dead. 
Antonius.  believing  it,  saidimto  himself.  What  dost 
thou  look  forfui'ther,  Antonius,  si th  spiteful  fortune 
hath  taken  from  thee  the  only  joy  thou  haddest,  for 
whom  thou  yet  reservedst  thy  life?  When  he  had 
said  these  words,  he  went  into  a  chamber  and  un- 
armed himself,  and,  being  naked,  said  thus  : — 0 
Cleopatra,  it  grieveth  me  not  that  I  have  lost  thy 
company,  for  I  will  not  be  long  from  thee  :  but  I 
am  sorry  that,  having  been  ao  great  a  captain  and 
emperor,  I  am  indeed  condemned  to  be  judged  of 
less  courage  and  noble  mind  than  a  woman.  Now 
ho  had  a  man  of  his,  called  Eros,  whom  he.  loved 
and  trusted  much,  and  whom  he  had  long  before 
caused  to  swear  unto  him  that  he  should  kill  him 
when  he  did  command  him,  and  then  he  willed  him 
to  keep  his  promise.  This  man,  drawing  his  sword, 
lift  it  up  as  though  he  had  meant  to  have  stricken  his 
master;  but,  tuniing  his  head  at  one  side,  he  thruut 
his  sword  into  himself,  and  fell  down  dead  at  his 
master's  foot.  Then  said  Antonius,  0  noble  Eros, 
I  thank  thee  for  this,  and  it  is  valiantly  done  of  thee, 
to  show  me  what  I  should  do  to  myself,  which  thou 
couldst  not  do  for  me.  Therewithal  he  took  his 
sword,  and  thrust  itinto  his  belly,  and  so  fell  down 
upon  a  little  bed.  The  wound  he  had  killed  him 
not  presently,  for  the  blood  stinted  a  little  when  he 
was  laid;  and  when  he  came  somewhat  to  himself 
again,  he   prayed  thorn  that  were  about  him  to 


despatch  him ;  but  they  all  fled  out  of  the  chamber, 
and  left  him  crying  and  tormenting  himself,  until 
at  last  there  came  a  secretary  unto  him  called  Dio- 
medes,  who  was  commanded  to  bring  him  mto  the 
tomb  or  monument  where  Cleopatra  was.  When 
he  heard  that  she  was  alive,  hevety  earnestly  pi-ayed 
his  men  to  carry  his  body  thither,  and  so  he  was 
canned  in  his  men's  arms  into  the  entiy  of  the 
monument." 

^  Scene  XIII. — "  0  Charniian,  I  will  never  (jo 
from  hence."* 

"  Notwithstanding,  Cleopatra  would  not  open 
the  gates,  but  came  to  the  high  windows,  and  cast 
out  certain  chains  and  ropes,  in  the  which  Antonius 
was  trussed;  and  Cleopatra  her  own  self,  with  two 
women  only  which  she  had  suffered  to  come  with 
her  into  these  monuments,  '  trised '  Antonius  up. 
They  that  were  present  to  behold  it  said  they  never 
saw  so  pitiful  a  sight ;  for  they  plucked  up  poor 
ADtonius,all  bloody  as  he  was,  and  drawing  on  with 
pangs  of  death,  who,  holding  up  his  hands  to  Cleo- 
patra, raised  up  himself  as  well  as  he  could.  It  was 
a  hard  thing  for  these  women  to  do,  to  lift  him  up ; 
but  Cleopatra  stooping  down  with  her  head,  putting 
to  all  her  strength  to  her  uttermost  power,  did  lift 
him  up  with  much  ado,  and  never  let  go  her  hold, 
with  the  help  of  the  women  beneath  tbiat  bade  her 
be  of  good  courage,  and  were  as  sorry  to  see  her 
labour  so  as  she  herself.  So  when  she  had  gotten 
him  in  after  that  sort,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  she 
rent  her  garments  upon  him,  clapping  her  breast, 
and  scratching  her  face  and  stomach.  Then  she 
dried  up  his  blood  that  had  berayed  his  face,  and 
called  him  her  lord,  her  husband,  and  emperor,  for- 
getting her  own  misery  and  calamitv  for  the  pity 
and  compassion  she  took  of  him.  Antonius  made, 
her  cease  her  lamenting,  and  called  for  wine,  either 
because  hd  was  athirst,  or  else  for  that  he  thought 
thereby  to  hasten  his  death.  When  he  had  drunk 
he  earnestly  prayed  her  and  persuaded  her  that  she 
would  seek  to  save  her  life,  if  she  could  possible, 
without  reproach  and  dishonour,  and  that  chiefly 
she  should  trust  Proculeius  above  any  man  else 
about  Csesar ;  and,  as  for  himself,  that  she  should 
not  lament  nor  sorrow  for  the  miserable  cha,nge  of 
his  fortune  at  the  end  of  his  days,  but  rather  that  she 
should  think  him  the  more  fortunate  for  the  former 
triumphs  and  honours  he  had  received,  considering 
that  while  he  lived  he  was  the  noblest  and  greatest 
prince  of  the  world,  and  that  now  he  was  overcome, 
not  cowardly,  but  valiantly,  a  Roman  by  another 
Roman.** 
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[Interior  of  ar  Eg}-ptian  Monument.] 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  L— CflBsar'^  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

£tUer  Cjssab,   Agmfpa,  Dolabella,  Me- 
CJBNAS,  Gallus,  Peoculeitjs,  and  others. 

Cat,  Go  to  Wm,  Dolabella^  bid  him  yield ; 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  [us  by  •] 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

DoL  CiBsar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enier  Deecetas,  with  the  word  of  Antony. 

C<Bi,  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou 
that  dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ?  ^ 

Ler,  I  am  call'd  Deroetas ; 

Mark  Antony  I  seiVd,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  sery'd:  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spoke. 
He  was  my  master :  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  his  haters :  If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I  'U  be  to  Caesar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 


•  The  words  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  original.  Malone 
•upplied  them,  and  Steevens  adopts  them  with  some  hesita- 
tion, saying,  "  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  full  and 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  mock^  as  sometimes  employed  by 
Shakspeare."  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  render  the  passage 
intelligible  without  some  such  words  as  those  inserted. 
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C<ei.  What  is  't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der,  I  say,  0  Ceesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

Cas,  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 
make 
A  greater  crack :  The  round  world 
Should  have  shook  lions  into  ciyil  streets. 
And  citizens  to  their  dens:* — The  death  of 

Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom ;  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Ber.  He  is  dead,  Cassar ; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife ;  •  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did 

lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — ^This  is  his  sword ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Oas,  Look  you  sad,  friends  P 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

•  The  commentators  make  a  great  difficulty  with  this  pas. 
sage;  but  surely  nothing  can  more  forcibly  express  the  idea  v 
of  a  general  convulsion  than  tliat  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest    v 
should  have  been  hurled  into  the  stre.ts  where  men  abide, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  cities  as  forcibly  thrown  into  the 
lions'  dens. 
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Act  v.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 


[SCBKS  IL 


Agr.  And  strange  it  is 

That  nature  most  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec,  His  taints  and  honours 

Wag^d  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  jou^  gods,  vill  giye  us 
Some  Oaults  to  make  us  men.    Cssar  is  touch*d. 

Mec,   When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set 
before  him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Caz.  0  Antony ! 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this  :*— But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Haye  shown  to  thee  such  a  decliiiing  day. 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world :  But  yet  let  me  lament. 
With  tears  as  soyereign  as  the  blood  of  heaots. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Fiiend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle,~that  our 

stars, 
Unreconciliable,  should  diyide 
Our  equabess  to  this.— Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season : 

Enier  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him, 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says.— Whence  are 
you? 

Men,  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.    The  queen  my 
mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she 's  forced  to. 

Cjb*,  Bid  her  haye  good  heart ; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  C»sar  cannot  liye 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mei9,         So  the  gods  preserve  thee !    \ExU, 

Cdet,  Come  hither,  Proouleius :  Qo,  and  say 
We  purpose  her  no  shame:   give  her  what 

comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require ; 
Jjest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
t$he  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Borne 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph :  Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she 

says, 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

•  PoUonfd  ikee  to  IkU-^riytTi  thee  to  this. 


Pro,         CsBsar,  I  shalL    [Exit  Pbocxjlbiub. 

Cat,  Gallus,  go  you  along. — ^Where's  Dola- 
beUa» 
To  second  Proculdus  P  [Exit  Gallus. 

Jgr,^  Mee,  Dolabella ! 

Cm,  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he 's  employed ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent :  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war; 
How  cakn  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings :  Go  with  m^  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the 
Monument, 

Enter  Cleofatea,   Chabmian,   and  Ikas.' 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  b^;in  to  make 
A  better  life :  'T  is  paltry  to  be  Ccesar ; 
Not  being  Fortune,  he 's  but  Fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will :  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse,  and  Csesar's.*^ 

Enier,  to  the  gates  of  the  Monument,  Peocttleius, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Ccesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of 
Egypt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo,  [Within.']  What 's  thy  name  P 

Pro,  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo,  [Within,]  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  decdv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.    If  your  master 
Would  haveia  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro,  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

•  Malone  says,  "Oar  author  here  (m  in  King  Henry  VITI., 
Act  T.  Scene  i.)i  has  attempted  to  exhibit  at  once  the  out 
side  and  the  inside  of  a  building.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  represent  this  scene  in  any  way  on  the  stage,  but  by 
making  Cleopatra  and  her  attendants  speak  all  the& 
speeAies,  till  the  queen  is  seised,  within  the  monument.** 
Our  readers  will  recollect  what  we  have  so  often  said  about 
the  secondary  stage  of  the  old  theatre,  which  contrivance 
got  rid  of  the  difficulty  here  pointed  out.  See  Othello^ 
Illustrations  of  Act  v. 

b  The  heqgar't  nurse  and  Catar*9  Is  unquestionably  dtaik; 
not,  as  Johnson  explains  it,  the  gross  substance  which 
equallv  nourishes  the  beggar  and  Caesar.    Upon  the  autbo- ~)  f 
ritv  of  Warburton  and  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  Corrector,  ihe   /  ' 
ordinary  reading  is  now  palates  mor$  the  dug.  Instead  of       ' 
the  dung  of  the  folio.  J 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCXKB  II* 


Tou  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand ;  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  fall  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  80  full  of  grace  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency :  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 
'  Cleo,  [Within,']  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.    I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience ;  and  would  gladly 
Iiook  him  i'  the  face. 

Fro,  This  I  '11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

GaL  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  sur- 
prised; 
[Here  Proctjleius  and  two  of  the  Guard 
ascend  the  Monument  by  a  ladder  placed 
against  a  window,  and,  having  descended, 
come  behind  CLEO^ATttA.    Some  of  the 
Guard  unbar  and  open  the  gates. 
Guard  her  till  Ciesar  come.* 

[To  Peocxjleius  and  the  Guard.  •  E,Tit 
Gallits. 
Iras,  Royal  queen ! 

Char.  O  Cleopatra!  thou  art  taken,  qiieen! — 
Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Drawing  a  dagger. 
Fro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  : 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved,  but  not  betrayed. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  P 

Fro,  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou.  Death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !   come,  come,  and  take  a 

queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  I 
Fro.  O,  temperance,  lady ! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  'U  not  drink, 
sir; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I'll  not  sleep  neither:*  This  mortal  house  I'll 

ruin, 
Do  CiBsar  what  he  can.    Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court ; 


■  Johnnon  explains  thii,  we  think  correctly,  •*  I  trill  not 
eat,  and,  if  it  will  be  necessary  now  for  once  to  waste  a  mo- 
ment in  idle  talk  of  my  purpose,  I  will  not  sleep  neither." 
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Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.    Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varlefcry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?    Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  me !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides*  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Fro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dot.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Cssar  knows. 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  for  the  queen, 
I  'U  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Fro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  roe  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[To  Cleopatka. 
If  you  '11  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die, 

[Exeunt  Pboculextts  and  Soldiers. 
Dot.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of 

me? 
Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or 
known. 
You  laugh,  when   boys  or  women   tell   their 

dreams; 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 
Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony ; — 
0,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, — 

Cleo.    His    face  was   as  the  heavens;    aiid 
therein  stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 
Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  rear'd 
arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.    For  his  bounty. 


'  i»yrflmf<f«— the  Latin  plural  of  pyramid ;  used  as  a 
^uadrisyllab'j; 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


rSCXVB  II 


There  was  no  winter  in't;  an  autumn'  't  was. 
That  grew  the  more  bj  reaping :  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  showed  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates^  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 

Lol.  Cleopatra, — 

CUo,  Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such 
a  man 
As  this  I  dreamt  of  P 

DoL  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo,  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such. 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming:  Nature  wants 

stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condenming  shadows  quite. 

DoL  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  'Would  I  might 

never 
O'ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  yoi^  sir. 

Know  you  what  Csesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol,  I  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 
knew. 

CUo,  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 

LoL  Though  he  be  honourable,— 

Cleo.  He  '11  lead  me  then  in  triumph  P 

1>ol.  Madam,  he  will ; 

I  know  it. 

Within,  Make  way  there, — Casar ! 

Enter  Cssab,  Galltjs,  Proculeius,  MfiCiKNAS, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants. 

Cas,  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ?' 

Dot.  'Tis  the  emperor,  madanL 

[Cleopatra  kneeh, 

Ciss,  Arise,  you  shall  not  kneel : — 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cteo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord       ^ 
I  must  obey. 

Cat,  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

*  Autumn.    The  original  has  Antony:  ftvldcntly  a  mU- 
take.    The  correction  vraa  made  \|y  Theobald. 

b  Ptfftet.    Pieces  of  silver  money  were  called  platCM.    So 
in  Marlowe's  *  Jew  of  Malta,' — 

••  Rat'»t  thou  this  Moor  but  at  two  hundred  plates f" 


Cteo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  dear ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

C€P8.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(WTiich  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall 

find 
A  benefit  in  this  change ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from, 
If  thereon  you  rely.    I  'U  take  my  leave. 
Cteo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world :  't  is 
yours ;  and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest, 

shaU 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.    Here,  my  good 
lord. 
Cas,  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 
Cleo,  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and 
jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of ;  't  is  exactly  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — ^Where's  Seleucus  ? 
Set,  Here,  madam. 

Cteo.  This  is  my  treasurer;  let  him  speak,  my 
lord. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserved 
To  myself  nothing.    Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Set,  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  \s  not. 

Cteo,  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Set,  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 

known. 
Cas.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cteo.  See,  Caesar  I  0,  behold. 

How  pomp  is  followed !  mine  will  now  be. yours ; 
And  should  we  shift  estates  yours  would  be 

mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild :  0  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that 's  hir'd— What,  goest  thou  back  P 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I  'U  catch  thine 

eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings:  Slave,  souUess  villain, 

dog! 
O  rarely  base ! 

Cas,  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cteo.  0  Cffisar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
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ANTONY  ArfD  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCKVE  II. 


That  than,  Touclisafing  here  to  visit  me. 

Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 

To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 

Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 

Addition  of  his  envy !  Say,  good  Csesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 

As  we  greet  modem'  friends  withal ;  and  say. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 

For  Livia>  and  Octavia,  to  induce 

Their  mediation ;  must  I  be  unfolded 

With  one  that  I  have  bred  P  The  gods !  It  smites 

me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.    Prithee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Selbttctjs. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — ^Wert  thou 

a  man. 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cas.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exii  Seleucus. 
Cko,  Be  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest,  are 
misthought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and,  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Cos.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknow- 

^  ledg'd. 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours. 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure ;  and  believe 
Cesar 's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.    Therefore  be 

cheer'd; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons :  no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  a%  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shaU  give  us  counsel.   Feed,  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend :  And  so  adieu. 
Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 
Cas,  Not  so:  Adieu. 

[Exeuni  CssAB  and  his  Train, 
Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that 
I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself :  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 
[Whispers  Chabmian. 
Iras,  Finish,  good  lady;  the  bright  day  is 
done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo,  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 
Char,  Madam,  I  will. 


•  Modtm— common. 


Be-enier  Dolabella.. 
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Dol,  Where  is  the  queen  P 
Char,  Behold,  sir.    [Exit  Chabmiak. 

.  Cleo,  Dolabella  P 

Dol,  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey  ;*  and,  within  three  days, 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol,  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 
Cleo,  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Exit  Dol. 

Now,  Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Home,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view ;  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Bank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  endouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 
Iras,  The  gods  forbid ! 

Cleo,  Nay,  't  is  most  certain,  Iras:   Saucy 
lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets;  and  scald 

rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o*  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
F  the  posture  of  a  whore^ 
Iras,  0  the  good  gods  I 

Cleo,  Nay,  that  is  certain. 
Iras,  I'll  never  see  it;  for,  I  am  sore,  my 
nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo,  Why,  that 's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — ^Now,  Charmian  ? — 

Enter  Chabmiak. 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen ; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires ; — ^I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony :— Sirrah,  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we  'U  despatch  indeed : 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  'U  give 

thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday.— Bring  our  crown  and 

aU. 
Wherefore 's  this  noise  P 

[Exit  Iras.    A  noise  mthin. 
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Enter  one  of  the  Ghiard. 

OMori.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow 

That  will  not  be  denied  yonr  higliness*  presence ; 
He  brings  jon  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.    Wbat  poor  an  in- 
stroment  [Exit  Guard. 

May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  pWd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me :  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Be-efUer  Guard,  with  a  Clown,  bringing  a 

basket. 
Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo,  Ayoid,  and  leave  him.         [Exit  Guard. 
Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him :  but  I  would  not 
be  the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch 
him,  for  his  biting  is  immortal ;  those  that  do 
die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never  recover. 

Cleo.  Eemember'st  thou  any  that  have  died 
onHP 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday : 
a  very  honest  womaD,^but  something  given  to 
lie ;  as  a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way 
of  honesty:  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it, 
what  pain  she  felt, — ^Truly,  she  makes  a  very 
good  report  o'  the  worm:  But  he  that  will 
beHeve  aJl  that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by 
half  that  they  do :  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the 
wonn  's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 
Clown,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 
Cleo,  Farewell.     [Clown  sets  down  the  basket. 
Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 
Cleo.  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 
Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people :  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 
Cleq.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 
Clown.  Very  good:  give  it  nothings  I  pray 
you,  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 
Cleo.  Will  it  eal  me  ? 

Clown,  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple, 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a 
woman :  I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the 
gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not.  But,  truly, 
these  same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great 
harm  in  their  women ;  for  in  every  ten  that  they 
make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone ;  farewell. 


Clown.  Yes,  forsooth  j  1  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Lias,  with  a  robe,  erown,  ^e. 

Cleo,  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown; 
I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  Lp: — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Lras ;  quick.— Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men. 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath :  Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.— So, — ^have  you  done  P 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ; — ^Lras,  long  fareweU. 

[Kisses  them.    Iaas  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips P    DostfallP 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part. 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.  Dost  thou  lie  still  P 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 
Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain ;  that 
I  may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep  I 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He  'U  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.    Come,  thou* 
mortal  wretch, 
[To  the  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.  0,  couldst  thou  speak ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied  1 

Char.       0  eastern  star ! 
Cleo.  Peace,  peace  I 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  P 
Char.  0,  break !  0,  break ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as 
gentle, — 
O  Antony  1— Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too : — 

[Applying  another  asp  to  her  arm. 
What  should  I  stay—  [Falls  on  a  bed,  and  dies. 
Chflr.  In  this  wild**  world  P — So,  fiare  thee 
welL — 
Now  boast  thee,  Death !  in  thy  possession  lies 

•  Stccvcns  omIt«  the  impreaslTc /Aoii. 

»>  fVitd.  Some  of  the  modern  editions  have  tnrned  this 
into  widt,  Steevcns  inggcsts  that  the  true  word  wa«  WW— 
vile. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCXVB  II. 


A  lass  unparallel'cL— Downj  windows,  close ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  agam  so  royal !    Your  crown 's  awry ; 
I  'U  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

1  Guard,  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not. 

1  Guard.  Ceesar  hath  sent — 
Char  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[Applies  the  asp. 
O,  come ;  apace,  despatch :  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,    ho !    All  *s    not    well : 

Csesar  *s  beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar; 

^-call  him. 

1  Guard.  What  work  is  here  ? — Charmian,  is 

this  well  done  P 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  \J)ies. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dot.  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  Guard.  All  dead. 

Dot.  CflBsar,  thy  tlioughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  performed  the  dreaded  act  which  thou 
So  sought* st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there,  a  way  for  Caesar ! 

Enter  Cjbsar  and  Attendants. 

Dot,  0,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer ; 
That  you  did  fear  is  done. 

Cas.  Bravest  at  the  last ; 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took    her    own    way. — ^The    manner  of   their 
deaths  P 


I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

I)ul,  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought 
her  figs. 
This  was  his  basket. 

Cas.  Poison*d  then. 

1  Guard.  0  Caesar, 

This  Charmian  livM  but  now;  she  stood,  and 

spake: 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress ;  tremblingly  she  stood. 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

C(FS.  0  noble  weakness  ! — 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison  't  would  appear 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Lot.  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm, 

I  Guard.  This  is  an  aspic's  trail :   and  these 
fig-leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cas.  Most  probable 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — ^Take  up  her  bed ; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument  :— 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony  : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.    High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them ;  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity  than  his  glory,  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.    Our  army  shall. 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Rome.— Come,  Dolabella,  sec 
High  order  in  this  ^reat  solenmity.         [Exeunt. 


1  AU'xaiulria.  J 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  ACT  V. 


'  Scene  I.—*'  Wherefore  is  that  t  and  what  aH  thou 
that  dat^st 
Appear  thug  touif** 
'*  After  Antonius  had  thrust  his  sword  into  him- 
self, as  they  carried  him  into  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  Cleopatra,  one  of  his  guard,  called  Der- 
cetseus,  took  his  sword  with  which  he  had  stricken 
himself  and  hid  it;  then  he  secretly  stole  away,  and 
brought  Octavius  Casar  the  first  news  of  his  death, 
and  showed  him  his  sword  that  was  bloodied.  Caesar, 
hearing  these  news,  straight  withdrew  himself  into 
a  secret  place  of  his  tent,  and  there  burst  out  with 
tears,  lamenting  his  hard  and  miserable  fortime, 
that  had  been  his  friend  and  brother-in-law,  his 
equal  in  the  empire,  and  companion  with  him  in 
sundry  great  exploits  and  battles.   Then  he  called 
for  all  his  friends,  and  showed  them  the  letters  An- 
tonius had  written  to  him,  and  his  answers  also  sent 
him  again,  during  their  quarrel  and  strife,  and  how 
fiercely  and  proudly  the  other  answered  him  to  aU 
Just  and  reasonable  matters  he  wrote  imto  him. 
After  this  he  sent  Proculeius,  and  commanded  him 
to  do  what  he  could  possible  to  get  Cleopatra  alive, 
fearing  lest  otherwise  aU  the  treasure  would  be  lost : 
and  furthermore,  he  thought  that,  if  he  could  take 
Cleopatra^  and  bring  her  alive  to  Rome,  she  would 
marvellously  beautify  and  set  out  his  triumph/' 

*  Scene  IL— "  Otiard  her  tUl  Ceuar  come,'* 
"But  Cleopatra  would  never  put  herself  into 
Proculeius'  hands,  although  they  spoke  together. 
For  Proculeius  came  to  the  gates,  that  were  very 
thick  and  strong,  and  surely  beured ;  but  yet  there 
were  some  crannies  through  the  which  her  voice 
might  be  heard,  and  so  they  without  imderstood 
that  Cleopatra  demanded  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for 
her  sons ;  and  that  Proculeius  answered  her  that 
she  should  be  of  good  cheer,  and  not  be  afraid  to 
refer  all  unto  Caeear.  After  he  had  viewed  the 
Tragedies.— Vol.  II.  Z 


place  very  well,  he  came  and  reported  her  answer 
unto  Caesar,  who  immediately  sent  Gallus  to  speak 
once  again  with  her,  and  bade  him  purposely  hold 
her  with  talk  whilst  Proculeius  did  set  up  a  ladder 
against  that  high  window  by  the  which  Antonius 
was  'trised*  up,  and  came  down  into  the  monument 
with  two  of  his  men  hard  by  the  gate  where  Cieo- 
pati-a  stood  to  hear  what  Gkllus  said  unto  her.  One 
of  her  women  which  was  shut  in  the  monument 
with  her  saw  Proculeius  by  chance  as  he  came 
down,  and  shrieked  out,  0,  poor  Cleopatra,  thou  art 
taken !  Then  when  she  saw  Proculeius  behind  her 
as  she  came  from  the  gate,  she  thought  to  have 
stabbed  herself  with  a  short  dagger  she  wore  of 
purpose  by  her  side.  But  Proculeius  came  sud- 
denly upon  her,  and,  taking  her  by  both  the  hands, 
said  unto  her,  Cleopatra,  first  thou  shalt  do  thyself 
great  wrong,  and  secondly  unto  Caesar,  to  deprive 
him  of  the  occasion  and  opportunity  openly  to  show 
his  bounty  and  mercy,  and  to  give  his  enemies  cause 
to  accuse  the  most  courteous  and  noble  prince  that 
ever  was,  and  to  'appeache'  him  as  though  he  were 
a  cruel  and  merciless  man  that  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  So,  even  as  he  spake  the  word,  he  took 
her  dagger  from  her,  and  shook  her  clothes  for 
fear  of  any  poison  hidden  about  her.** 

»  Scene  II.—"  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt ;" 
"  Shortly  after  Caesar  came  himself  in  person  to 
see  her,  and  to  comfort  her.  ♦  •  •  *  •  When 
Caesar  had  made  her  lie  down  again,  and  sat  by  her 
bedside,  Cleopatra  began  to  clear  and  excuse  her- 
self for  that  she  had  done,  laying  all  to  the  fear  she 
had  of  Antonius.  Caesar,  in  contrary  manner,  re- 
proved her  in  every  point.  Then  she  suddenly 
altered  her  speech,  and  prayed  him  to  pardon  her, 
as  though  she  were  afraid  to  die,  and  desirous  to 
live.  At  length  she  gave  him  a  brief  and  memorial 
of  all  the  ready  money  and  treasure  she  had.   But 
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by  chance  there  stood  Seleucus  by,  one  of  her  trea- 
surers, who,  to  seem  a  good  servant^  came  straight 
to  Cffisar  to  disprove  Cleopatra,  that  she  had  not 
set  in  all,  but  kept  many  things  back  of  purpose. 
Cleopatra  was  in  such  a  rage  with  him,  that  she 
flew  upon  him,  and  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  boxed  him  well  favouredly.  Csesar  fell 
a-laughing,  and  parted  the  fray.  Alas  I  said  she, 
0,  Csesar  1  is  not  this  a  great  shame  and  reproach, 
that  thou  having  vouchsafed  to  take  the  pains  to 
come  unto  me,  and  hast  done  me  this  honour,  poor 
wretch  and  caitiff  creature,  brought  unto  this  pitiful 
and  miserable  estate ;  and  that  mine  own  servants 
should  come  now  to  accuse  me,  though  it  may  be 
I  have  reserved  some  jewels  and  trifles  meet  for 
women,  but  not  for  me  (poor  soul)  to  set  out  myself 
withal,  but  meaning  to  give  some  pretty  presents 
and  gifts  unto  Octavia  and  Livia,  that,  they  making 
means  and  intercession  for  me  to  thee,  thou 
mightest  yet  extend  thy  mercy  and  favour  upon 
met  Csdsar  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  bo,  per- 
suading himself  thereby  that  she  had  yet  a  desire 
to  save  her  life.  So  he  made  her  answer,  that  he 
did  not  only  give  her  that  to  dispose  of  at  her 
pleasure  which  she  had  kept  back,  but  further 
promised  to  use  her  more  honourably  and  bounti- 
fully than  she  would  think  for :  and  so  he  took 
his  leave  of  her,  supposing  he  had  deceived  her, 
but  indeed  he  was  deceived  himself.^' 

*  Scene  II. —  "  Catar  through  Syria 

InttndM  his  jommty" 

"  There  was  a  young  gentleman,  Cornelius  Dola- 
hella,  that  was  one  of  Cesar's  very  great  familiars, 
and  besides  did  bear  no  evil  will  unto  Cleopatra. 
He  sent  her  word  secretly,  as  she  had  requested 
him,  that  Csosar  determined  to  take  his  journey 
through  Syria,  and  that  withiki  three  days  he  would 
send  her  away  before  with  her  children.  When  this 
was  told  Cleopatra,  she  commanded  they  should 
prepare  her  bath,  and  when  she  had  iwthed  and 
washed  herself  she  fell  to  her  meat,  and  was  sump- 
tuously served.  Now,  whilst  she  was  at  dinner, 
there  came  a  countryman,  and  brought  her  a  basket. 
The  soldiers  that  warded  at  the  gates  asked  him 
straight  what  he  had  in  his  basket.  He  opened  the 
basket,  and  took  out  the  leaves  that  covered  the  figs, 
and  showed  them  that  they  were  figs  he  bh>ught. 
They  all  of  them  marvelled  to  see  such  goodly  figs. 
The  countryman  laughed  to  hear  them,  and  bade 
them  take  some  if  they  would.  They  believed  he 
told  them  truly,  and  so  bade  him  carry  them  in. 
After  Cleopatra  had  dined,  she  sent  a  certain  table 
written  and  sealed,  unto  Caosar,  and  commanded 


them  all  to  go  out  of  the  tombs  where  she  was  buir 
the  two  women ;  then  she  shut  the  doors  to  her. 
Cesar,  when  he  received  this  table,  and  began  to 
read  her  lamentation  and  petition,  requesting  him 
that  he  would  let  her  be  buried  with  Antouius, 
found  straight  what  she  meant,  and  thought  to  have 
gone  thither  himself;  howbeit  he  sent  one  before 
him  in  all  haste  that  might  be  to  see  what  it  was. 
Her  death  was  very  sudden ;  for  those  whom  Csesar 
sent  unto  her  ran  thither  in  all  haste  possible,  and 
found  the  soldiers  standing  at  the  gate,  mistrusting 
nothing,  nor  understanding  of  her  death.  But  when 
they  had  opened  the  doors  they  found  Cleopatra 
stark  dead,  laid  upon  a  bed  of  gold,  attired  and 
arrayed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  one  of  her  two 
women,  which  was  called  Iras,  dead  at  her  feet;  and 
her  other  woman,  called  Charmian,  half  dead,  and 
trembling,  trimming  the  diadem  which  Cleopatra 
wore  upon  her  head.  One  of  the  soldiers,  seeing 
her,  angrily  said  unto  her,  Is  that  well  done,  Char- 
mian ?  Very  well,  said  she  again,  and  meet  for  a 
pruicess  descended  from  the  race  of  so  many  noble 
kings.  She  said  no  more,  but  fell  down  dead  hard 
by  the  bed.  Some  repoi-t  that  this  aspic  was  brou^t 
unto  her  in  the  basket  with  figs,  and  that  she  had 
commanded  them  to  hide  it  under  the  fig-leaves, 
that,  when  she  should  think  to  take  out  the  figs  the 
aspic  should  bite  her  before  she  should  see  her. 
Howbeit,  that,  when  she  Would  have  taken  away  the 
leaves  from  the  figs,  she  perceived  it,  and  said.  Art 
thou  here  then  ?  And  so,  her  arm  being  naked,  she 
put  it  to  the  aspic  to  be  bitten.  Other  say  again 
she  kept  it  in  a  box,  and  that  she  did  prick  and 
thrust  it  with  a  spincUe  of  gold,  so  that  the  aspic, 
being  angered  withal,  leapt  out  with  great  fury,  and 
bit  her  in  the  arm.  Howbeit,  few  can  tell  the  truth : 
for  they  report  also  that  she  had  hidden  poison  in  a 
hollow  razor  which  she  carried  in  the  hair  of  her 
head;  and  yet  was  there  no  mark  seen  of  her  body, 
or  any  sign  discerbed  that  she  was  poisoned,  neither 
also  did  they  find  this  sei-pent  in  her  t<»nb.  But  it 
was  reported  only  that  there  were  seen  eertain  fresh 
steps  or  tracks  where  it  had  gone  on  the  tomb  side 
toward  the  sea,  and  specially  by  the  door*a  side. 
Some  say  also  that  they  found  two  pretty  bitings  in 
her  arm,  scant  to  be  discerned :  the  which  it  seemeth 
Csesar  himself  gave  credit  unto,  because  in  his  tri- 
umph he  carried  Cleopatra's  image  with  ah  aspic 
biting  of  her  arm.  And  thus  goeth  the  report  of 
her  death.  Now  Cesar,  though  he  was  marvellous 
sorry  for  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  yet  he  wondered 
at  her  noble  mind  and  courage,  and  therefore 
commanded  she  should  be  nobly  buried,  and  laid 
by  Antonius ;  and  willed  also  that  her  two  women 
should  have  honourable  burial" 
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The  Qerman  critic,  Horn,  concludos  Mome  remarks  upon  Shakspere's  King  John  with  a  passage  that 
may  startle  those  who  believe  that  the  truth  of  History,  and  the  truth  of  our  great  dramatic  teacher 
of  history,  are  altogether  different  things  :^— 

"  The  hero  of  this  piece  stands  not  in  the  list  of  personages,  and  oould  not  stand  with  them ;  for 
the  idea  should  be  clear  without  personification. "  The  hero  is  England. 

"  What  the  poet  chose  to  express  of  his  view  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  native  land  he  has 
ooufided  to  the  Bastard  to  embody  in  words :— 

'  Thii  England  nev^r  did,  nor  never  ihall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  woun*!  it«eir.' 

3ut  Shakspere  is  immeasurably  more  than  Falconbridge,  and  he  would  have  the  reader  and  the 
S]pectator  more  also.  These  lines  are  not  intended  to  be  fixed  upon  England  at  the  banning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  alone ;  they  are  not  even  confined  to  England  generally.  They  are  for  the  elevation 
of  the  views  of  a  state — of  a  people.  Happy  for  England  that  she  possesses  a  poet  who  so  many  yetin 
since  has  spoken  to  her  people  as  the  highest  and  most  splondid  teacher  I  The  full  consequences  of 
his  teaching  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  revealed ;  they  may  perhaps  never  wholly  be  exhibited. 
We,  however,^  know  that  in  England  a  praiseworthy  zeal  for  their  country's  history  prevails  amongst 
the  people.    But  who  first  gave  true  life  to  that  history  ?" 
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In  the  three  great  dramis  thut  are  before  us,  the  idea,  not  personified,  but  full  of  a  life  that  animates 
and  informs  every  scene,  is  Rome.  Some  one  said  that  Chontrey's  bust  of  a  great  Hying  poet  waa 
more  like  than  the  poet  himself.  Shakspere's  Rome,  we  venture  to  think,  is  more  like  than  the  Rome 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  the  idealized  Rome,  true  indeed  to  her  everyday  features,  but  embodying  that 
expression  of  character  which  belongs  to  the  universal  rather  than  the  accidentaL  And  yet  how 
varied  is  the  idea  of  Rome  which  the  poet  presents  to  us  in  these  three  great  mirrors  of  her  history  t 
In  the  young  Rome  of  Coriolanus  we  see  the  terrible  energy  of  her  rising  ambition  checked  and  over- 
powered by  the  factious  violence  of  her  contending  classes.  We  know  that  the  prayer  of  Coriolanus  is 
a  vain  prayer : — 

••  The  honour'd  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  Justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  I  plant  love  among  us  1 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war  I" 

In  the  matured  Rome  of  Julius  Csesar  we  see  her  riches  and  her  glories  about  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
a  domestic  conflict  of  principles:^ 

"  Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  t 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass'd  but  one  mant" 

In  the  slightly  older  Rome  of  Antony,  her  power,  her  magnificence,  are  ready  to  perish  in  the 
selfishness  of  individadls : — 

*'  Let  Rome  In  Tiber  melt  I  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall  I  " 

Rome  was  saved  from  anarchy  by  the  supremacy  of  one.    Shakspere  did  not  live  to  make  the  Csesars 
more  immortal. 

Schlegel  has  observed  that  "these  plays  are  the  very  thing  Itself;  and  under  the  apparent  artless* 
ness  of  adhering  closely  to  history  as  he  [Shakspere]  found  it,  an  uncommon  degree  of  art  is  con- 
cealed." In  our  edition  of  these  plays  we  have  given,  with  great  fulness,  the  passages  from  Plutarch, 
as  translated  by  North,  which  the  poet  followed — sometimes  even  to  the  literal  adoption  of  the 
biographer^s  words.  This  is  the  "  apparent  arUessness."  But  Schlegel  has  also  shown  us  the  principles 
of  the  "uncommon  art :" — " Of  every  historical  transaction  Shakspere  knows  how  to  seize  the  true 
poetical  point  of  view,  and  to  give  tmity  and  rounding  to  a  series  of  events  detached  from  the 
immeasurable  extent  of  history,  without  in  any  degree  changing  them."  But  he  adopts  the  literal 
only  when  it  enters  into  "  the  true  poetical  point  of  view ;  *'  and  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  the 
genet  al  poetical  truth,  which  in  many  subordinate  particulars  necessarily  discards  all  pretension  of 
"  adhering  closely  to  history."  Jonson  has  left  us  two  Roman  plays  produced  essentially  upon  a 
difierent  principle.  In  his  '  Sejanus '  there  is  scarcely  a  speech  or  an  incident  that  is  not  derived  from 
the  ancient  authorities ;  and  Jonson's  own  edition  of  the  play  is  crowded  with  references  as  minute  as 
would  have  been  required  from  any  modem  annalist.  In  his  Address  to  the  Readers  he  says — '*  Lest 
in  some  nice  nostril  the  quotations  might  savour  affected,  I  do  let  you  know  that  I  abhor  nothing 
more ;  and  I  have  only  done  it  to  show  my  integrity  in  the  story."  The  character  of  the  dramatLsVs 
mind,  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  his  learning,  determined  this  mode  of  proceeding;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  worked  upon  a  false  principle  of  art.  His  characters  are,  therefore,  puppets 
carved  and  stuffed  according  to  the  descriptions,  and  made  to  speak  according  to  the  very  words, 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  ; — ^but  they  are  not  living  men.  It  is  the  same  in  his  '  Catiline.' 
Cicero  is  the  great  actor  in  that  play ;  and  he  moves  as  Sallust,  corrected  by  other  authorities, 
made  him  move ;  and  speaks  as  he  spoke  himself  in  his  own  orations.  Jonson  gives  the  whole  of 
Cicero's  first  oration  against  Catiline,  in  a  translation  amounting  to  some  three  hundred  lines.  It 
may  be  asked;  what  can  we  have  that  may  better  present  Cicero  to  us  than  the  descriptions  of  the 
Roman  historians,  and  Cicero's  own  words?  We  answer,  six  lines  of  Shakspere,  not  found  in  th# 
books: — 
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'   The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphumia'8  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
Ai  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cTOss'd  in  conference  with  some  senators.'* 

Gifford,  speaking  of  Jonson's  two  Bomau  tragedies,  says—"  He  has  apparently  succeeded  in  hif 
principal  object,  which  was  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  drama  to  the  spectators  of  his  days  pre- 
cisely as  they  appeared  to  those  of  their  own.  The  plan  was  scholastic,  but  it  was  not  judicious. 
The  difference  between  the  dramaiU  peraonm  and  the  spectators  was  too  wide ;  and  the  yery 
accuracy  to  which  he  aspired  would  seem  to  take  away  much  of  the  powor  of  pleasiug.  Had  he 
drawn  men  instead  of  Romans,  his  success  might  have  been  more  assured."*  We  presume  to  think 
that  there  is  here  a  slight  confusion  of  terms.  If  Jonson  had  succeeded  in  his  principal  object,  and 
had  exhibited  his  characters  precisely  as  they  appeared  in  their  own  days,  his  representation  would 
have  been  the  truth.  But  he  has  drawn,  according  to  this  intelligent  critic,  Bomans  instead  of 
men,  and  therefore  his  sucoess  was  not  perfectly  assured.  Not  drawing  men,  he  did  not  draw  his 
characters  as  they  appeared  in  their  own  days;  but  as  he  pieced  out  their  supposed  appearance 
from  incidental  descriptions  or  formal  characterizations — from  party  historians  or  prejudiced 
rhetoricians.  If  he  had  drawn  Romans  as  they  were,  he  would  have  drawn  men  as  they  were. 
They  were  not  the  less  men  because  they  were  Homans.  He  failed  to  draw  the  men,  principally  on 
account  of  the  limited  range  of  his  imaginative  power ;  he  copied  instead  of  created.  He  repeated, 
says  Oiffbrd,  "the  ideas,  the  language,  the  allusions,"  which  "could  only  be  readily  caught  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius."  He  gave  us,  partly  on  this  account  also,  shadows  of 
life,  instead  of  the  **  living  features  of  an  age  so  distant  from  our  own,"  as  his  biographer  yet  thinks 
he  gave.    Shakspere  worked  upon  diffbrent  principles,  and  certainly  with  a  different  success. 

The  leading  idea  of  Coriolanus — ^the  pivot  upon  which  all  the  action  turns — the  key  to  the  bitterness 
of  factious  hatred  which  runs  through  the  whole  drama — is  the  contest  for  power  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians.  This  is  a  broad  principle,  assuming  various  modifications  in  various  states 
of  society,  but  very  slightly  varied  in  its  foundations  and  its  results.  He  that  truly  works  out  the 
exhibition  of  this  principle  must  paint  men,  let  the  scene  be  the  Rome  of  the  first  Tribunes,  or 
the  Venice  of  the  last  Doges.  With  the  very  slightest  changes  of  accessaries,  the  principle 
stands  for  the  contests  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age — ^under 
a  republic  or  a  monarchy— in  England  under  Queen  Victoria,  in  the  United  States  under  President 
Tyler.  The  historical  truth,  and  the  philosophical  principle,  which  Shakspere  has  embodied  in 
Coriolanus  are  universal.  But  suppose  he  had  possessed  the  means  of  treating  the  subject  with 
what  some  would  call  historical  accuracy;  had  learnt  that  Plutarch,  in  the  story  of  Coriolanus, 
was  probably  dealing  only  with  a  legend;  that,  if  the  story  ib  to  be  received  as  true,  it  belongs 
to  a  later  period ;  that  in  this  later  period  there  were  very  nice  shades  of  difference  between  the 
classes  composing  the  population  of  Rome;  that  the  balance  of  power  was  a  much  more  complex 
thing  than  he  found  in  the  narrative  of  Plutarch :  further  suppose  that,  proud  of  this  learning, 
he  had  made  the  nniversal  principle  of  the  plebeian  and  patrician  h'>"tility  subsidiary  to  an  exact 
display  of  it»  according  to  the  coi\jectures  which  modem  industry  and  acuteness  have  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  he  would  have  been  betrayed  into  a  false 
principle  of  art ;  and  would  necessarily  have  drawn  Roman  shadows  instead  of  vital  and  enduring 
men.  As  it  is,  he  has  drawn  men  so  vividly — ^under  such  permanent  relations  to  each  other — 
with  such  universal  manifestations  of  character,  that  some  persons  of  strong  political  feelings 
have  been  ready  to  complain,  according  to  their  several  creeds,  either  that  his  plebeians  are  too 
brutal^  or  his  patricians  too  haughty.  A  polite  democracy,  a  humane  oligarchy,  would  be  better. 
Johnson  somewhat  rejoices  in  the  amusing  exhibition  of  "plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian 
insolence."  Hazlitt,  who  is  more  than  half  angry  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  says — "  The 
whole  dramatic  moral  of  Coriolanus  is  that  those  who  have  little  shall  have  less,  and  that  those 
who  have  much  shall  take  all  that  others  have  left."    Let  us  see. 

With  his  accustomed  consummate  judgment  in  his  opening  scenes,  Shakspere  throws  us  at  once 

*  'Memoirs  of  Jonson,'  p.  ccxx.— Works,  9  vols. 
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into  the  centre  of  the  contending  classes  of  early  Rome.  We  have  no  deBcription  of  the  nature 
of  the  factions ;  we  behold  them  : — 

"  1  at.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famiiii. 

at.  Resolved,  resolved  I 

1  at.  First,  you  know.  Cidus  Marcius  is  chief  enemy  to 
the  people. 

at.  We  know 't,  we  know 't. 

1  CU.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  corn  at  our  own 
price. 

at.  No  more  talking  on 't :  let  it  be  done." 

The  foundation  of  the  violence  is  misery;— its  great  stimulant  is  ignorance.  The  people  are 
famishing  for  want  of  com ; — they  will  kill  one  man,  and  that  will  give  them  com  at  their  own 
price :  the  murder  will  turn  scarcity  into  plenly.  Hazlitt  says  that  Shakspere  "  spared  no  occasion 
of  baiting  the  rabble."  If  to  show  that  misery  acting  upon  ignorance  produces  the  same  effects 
in  all  ages  be  "  baiting  the  rabble,**  he  has  baited  them.  But  he  has  not  painted  the  "  mutinous 
citizens"  with  an  undiscriminating  contempt.  One  that  displays  a  higher  power  than  his  fellows 
of  reasoning  or  remonstrance,  and  yet  is  zealous  enough  to  resist  what  he  thinks  injustice,  says  of 
Gains  Marcius, 

"  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for  his  country." 

The  people  are  sometimes  ungrateful ;  but  ^hakspere  chose  to  show  that  some  amongst  them  could 
be  just  The  people  have  their  favourites.  "  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa "  has  the  good  word  of 
the  mutinous  citizens.  Shakspere  gave  them  no  unworthy  favourite.  His.  rough  humour,  his 
true  kindliness,  his  noble  constancy,  form  a  character  that  the  people  have  always  loved,  even 
whilst  they  are  rebuked  and  chaotcned.  But  if  the  poet  has  exhibited  the  democratic  ignoranod 
in  pretty  strong  colours,  has  he  shrunk  from  presenting  us  a  full-length  portrait  of  patricia^ 
haughtiness  ?     Caius  Marcius  in  the  first  scene  claims  no  sympathies  : — 

"  Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  ?et  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance." 

Till  Caius  Marcius  has  become  Coriolanus,  and  we  see  that  the  popular  violence  is  under  the  direction 
of  demagogues — the  same  never- varying  result  of  the  same  circumstances — we  feel  no  love 
for  him.  It  is  under  oppression  and  ingratitude  that  his  pride  becomes  sublime.  But  he  has 
previously  deserved  our  homage,  and  in  some  sort  our  affection.  The  poet  gradually  wins  us  to 
an  admiration  of  the  hero  by  the  most  ekilfui  management.  First,  through  his  mother.  What  a 
glorious  picture  of  an  antique  matron,  from  whom  her  son  equally  derived  his  pride  and  his  heroism, 
is  presented  in  the  exquisite  scene  where  Volumnia  and  Valeria  talk  of  him  they  loved,  according 
to  their  several  natures!  Who  but  Shakspere  could  have  seized  upon  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  woman 
of  the  highest  courage  and  mental  power  bursting  out  in  words  such  as  these  t — 

"  Fol.  His  bloody  brow 

With  his  mall'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes ; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that 's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Fir.  His  bloody  brow  I  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool  I  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Then  gilt  his  trophy :  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending." 

This  is  a  noble  preparation  for  the  scenic  exhibition  of  the  deeds  of  Caius  Marcius.  Amidst  the 
physical  strength,  and  the  mental  energy,  that  make  the  triumphant  warrior,  the  poet,  by  a  few 
of  his  magical  touches,  has  shown  us  the  ever-present  loftiness  of  mind  that  denotes  qualities  far 
beyond  those  which  belong  to  mere  animal  courage.  His  contempt  of  the  Romans  who  are 
"beaten  back,"  and  the  ''Romans  with  spoils,"  is  equally  withering.  It  is  not  sufficient  for 
him  to  win  one  battle.  The  force  of  character  through  which  he  thinks  that  nothing  is  done 
whilst  anything  remains  to  do,  shows  that  Shakspere  imderstood  the  stuff  of  which  a  great 
general  is  made.  His  remonstrance  to  Cominius— 
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"  Where  is  the  enemy  f    Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  t 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  f  "•— 

is  not  in  PIutArch.  It  is  supplied  to  us  by  a  higher  authoritj — by  the  instinct  by  whioh  Shakspere 
knew  the  great  secret  of  success  in  every  enterprise— the  determination  to  be  successful.  On'd 
example  more  of  the  skill  with  which  Shakspere  makes  Caius  Marciiis  gradually  obtain  the  un- 
controlled homage  of  our  hearts.  The  proud  conqueror  who  rejects  all  gifts  and  honours,  who  har 
said, 

"  1  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  ami  they  <«inart 
To  hear  themselves  reoicmber'd," 

n^ks  a  gift  of  his  superior  officer : — 

••  Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  us'd  me  kindly  : 
he  cried  to  roe;  I  saw  him  prisoner; 
But  then  Aufldius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity :  1  request  you 
To  give  my  poo|r  host  freedom." 

We  now  see  only  the  true  hero.  He  realizes  the  noble  description  of  the  *'  Happy  Warrior "  which 
the  great  poet  of  our  own  days  has  drawn  with  so  masterly  a  hand  : — 

*'  Who.  doom'd  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodfhed,  miserable  train ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower; 
Controls  them  and  aubdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  1^  influence,  and  their  good  receives. 
By  objects,  which  m^ht  force  the  soul'  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  render'd  mora  compassionate." 

We  have  forgotten  the  fierce  patrician  who  yfould  make  a  quany  of  the  Roman  populace. 

And  this,  we  suppose,  is  what  Hazlitt  objects  to  in  Shakspere's  cpnduct  of  this  play.  The  character 
of  Coriolanus  rises  upon  us.  The  sufferings  ^d  complaints  of  his  enemies  are  merged  in  their 
factious  hatred.  "  Poetry,"  says  the  critic,  *'  is  right  royaL  It  puts  the  individual  for  the  species,  the 
one  above  the  infinite  many,  might  before  right'*  Now  we  apprehend  that  Shakspere  has  not  treated 
:he  subject  of  Coriolanus  after  this  right  royal  fashion  of  poetry.  He  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  vices 
as  well  as  the  virtues  of  his  hero.  The  scene  in  the  second  act,  in  which  Coriolanus  standi  for  the 
consulship,  is  amongst  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  Shakspere's  insight  into  character.  In 
Plutarch  he  fotmd  a  simple  fact  related  without  any  comment : — "  Now,  Marcius,  following  this 
custom,  showed  many  wotmds  and  cuts  upon  liis  body,  which  he  bad  received  in  seventeen  years* 
service  at  the  wars,  and  in  many  sundry  battles,  being  ever  the  foremost  man  that  did  set  out  feet  to 
fight ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  man  among  the  people  but  was  ashamed  of  himself  to  refuse  so  valiant 
a  man ;  and  one  of  them  said  to  another,  We  piunt  needs  choose  him  consul,  there  is  no  remedy." 
But  in  his  representation  of  this  fact  Shakspere  had  to  create  a  character,  and  to  make  that  character 
act  and  re-act  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  Coriolanus  was  essentially  and  necessarily 
proud.  His  education,  his  social  position,  his  individual  supremacy,  made  him  so.  He  lives  in  a 
city  of  factions,  and  he  dislikes,  of  course,  the  faction  opposed  to  his  order.  The  people  represent 
the  opinions  that  he  dislikes,  and  he  therefore  dislikes  the  people.  T|iat  he  has  pity  and  love  for 
humanity,  however  humble,  we  have  already  seen.  Coming  into  contact  with  the  Roman  populace 
for  their  sufiTrages,  his  uppermost  thought  is  "  bid  them  wash  their  faces  and  keep  their  teeth 
dean."  He  outwardly  despises  that  vanity  of  the  people  which  will  not  reward  desert  unless  it 
go  hand  in  hand  with  solicitation.  He  betrays  his  contempt  for  the  canvassed,  even  whilst  he  is 
canvassing :— 

"  I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to 

earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them  ;  't  is  a  condition  they 

account  gentle :  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is 

rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the 

insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  roost  counterfeitly: 

that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some 

popular  man.  and  give  it  bountifully  to  ihe  desirers. 

Therefore,  beseech  you,  I  may  be  consul." 
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The  satire  is  not  obsolete.  The  depperation  with  which  he  at  last  roars  out  his  demand  for  their 
voices,  as  if  he  were  a  chorus  mocking  himself  and  the  people  with  the  most  bitter  irony,  is  the 
climax  of  this  wonderful  exhibition : — 

"  Tour  voices:  for  your  Toices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voicei ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more :  your 

voices : 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul." 

The  people  have  justice  enough  to  elect  the  man  for  his  deeds ;  but  they  have  not  strengUi  enough 
to  abide  by  their  own  election.  When  they  are  told  by  the  Tribunes  that  they  have  been  treated 
scornfully,  they  can  bear  to  be  rebuked  by  their  demagogues — to  have  their  "ignorant  election* 
revoked — to  suffer  falsehoods  to  be  put  in  their  mouth — to  be  the  mere  tools  of  their  weak  though 
crafty  leaders.  It  is  Shakspere's  pnuse,  in  his  representation  of  this  plebeian  and  patrician  conflict, 
that  he,  for  the  most  part,  shows  the  people  as  they  always  are— just,  generous,  up  to  a  certain 
poiut.  But  put  that  thing  called  a  demagogue  amongst  them, — that  cold,  grovelling,  selfish  thing, 
without  sympathies  for  the  people,  the  real  despiser  of  the  people,  because  he  uses  them  as  tools, — 
and  then  there  is  no  limit  to  their  unjust  violence.  In  the  subsequent  scenes  we  see  not  the  people 
at  all  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  wills.  We  see  only  Brutus  and  Sicinius  speaking  the  voice,  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  their  individual  selfishness.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act  the  Tribunes 
insult  Coriolanus;  and  from  -ttiat  moment  the  lion  lashes  himself  up  into  a  fuiy  which  will  be 
deadly.  The  catastrophe  is  only  deferred  when  the  popular  clamour  for  the  Tarpeian  Bock  subsides 
into  the  demand  that  he  should  answer  to  them  once  again  in  the  market-place.  The  mother 
of  Coriolanus  abates  something  of  her  high  nature  when  she  counsels  her  son  to  a  dissembling 
submission : — 

"  Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  yon  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you, 
But  with  such  words  as  are  but  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth." 

This  b  the  prudence  even  of  an  heroic  woman ;  but  she  fears  for  her  son.  She  is  somewhat  lowered 
by  the  instruction.  But  the  poet  knew  that  a  real  contempt  for  the  people,  allied  to  a  strong  desire 
for  the  honours  which  the  people  have  to  bestow,  must  produce  this  lip-service.  Coriolanus  does  not 
heed  the  instructions  of  his  mother.  He  approaches  temperately  to  his  questioners ;  he  puts  up  vows 
for  the  safety  of  Home  from  the  depths  of  his  full  heart ;  he  is  in  earnest  to  smother  his  pride  and 
his  resentmeuty  but  the  coarse  Tribune  calls  him  ''traitor."  There  can  be  but  one  issue;  he  is 
banished. 

Some  of  the  historians  say  that,  although  Coriolanus  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  pro> 
voked  no  jealousies  amongst  the  native  leaders  of  those  enemies;  that  he  died  honoured  and 
rewarded ;  that  his  memory  was  even  reverenced  at  Rome.  Shakspere  probably  knew  not  this  version 
of  the  legend  of  Coriolanus.  If  he  had  known  it  he  would  not  have  adopted  it.  He  had  to  show  the 
false  step  which  Coriolanus  took.  He  had  to  teach  that  his  proud  resentment  hurried  him  upon 
a  course  which  brought  evils  worse  than  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  And  yet  we  are  compelled  to  admire 
him ;  we  can  scarcely  blame  him.  It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  see  John  Kemble  in  this  his 
greatest  character :  if  we  had,  we  probably  should  have  received  into  our  minds  an  embodied  image 
of  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  scene  when  Coriolanus  stands  upon  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Aufidius, 
and  says — 

"  My  name  is  Caius  Harcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particuhirly,  and  to  all  the  Voices. 
Great  hurt  and  mischief.'* 

The  words  are  almost  literally  copied  from  Plutarch ;  but  the  wondrous  art  of  the  poet  is  shown  in 
the  perfect  agreement  of  these  words  with  the  minutest  traits  of  the  man's  character  which  had 
preceded  them.  The  answer  of  Aufidius  is  not  in  Plutarch ;  and  here  Shakspere  invests  the  rival  of 
Coriolanus  with  a  majesty  of  language  which  has  for  its  main  object  to  call  us  back  to  the  real 
greatness  of  the  banished  man : 
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'<  Know  thou  first, 
I  loT'd  the  maid  I  married:  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing  I  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold." 

Brief  and  rapid  is  their  agreement  to  make  war  upon  Rome.  In  the  great  city  herself 
**  CoriolanuB  ia  not  much  miased  but  with  his  friends,"  according  to  the  Tribune ;  no  harm  can  come 
io  Rome;  the  popular  authority  will  whip  the  slave  that  speaks  of  evil  news.  Shakspere  again 
"baits  the  rabble/  according  to  Hazlitt;  though  he  reluctantly  adds,  "what  he  says  of  them 
is  very  true ; " — 

''  at.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  at.  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said  banish  him,  I  said  'twas  pity. 

2  at.  And  so  did  I. 

S  at.  And  so  did  I;  and  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
very  many  of  us :  That  we  did  we  did  for  the  best ; 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banish- 
ment, yet  it  was  against  our  will." 

When  Shakspere  made  Coriolanua  ask  the  freedom  of  the  poor  man  that  had  used  him  kindly  he 
showed  the  tenderness  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  proud  heart.  When  Rome  id  beleaguered 
Cominios  reports  thus  of  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  her  banished  son : — 

"  Com,  I  oflbr'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  Mends :  His  answer  to  me  was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
or  noisome  musty  cba£r:  He  said,  't  was  folly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two  to  leave  unbumt, 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence." 

His  old  general  and  companion  in  arms  touched  nothing  but  bis  pride.  Menenius,  his  "  belov*d  in 
Rome,"  undertakes  a  similar  mission.    The  answer  of  Coriolanus  is — 

**  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My  affairs 
Axe  servanted  to  others." 

But  the  moment  that  Coriolanus  has  declared  to  Aufidius 

**  Fresh  embassies 
Nor  item  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to." 

his  mother,  his  wife,  his  child  appear.    But  he  will  stand 

**  As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin." 

What  a  scene  follows !    The  warrior  is  exf^mally  calm,  as  if  he  were  a  god,  above  all  passions 
and  affections.    The  wondrous  poetry  in  which  he  speaks  seems  in  its  full  harmony  as  if  it  held 
^Mhe  man's  inmost  soul  in  a  profound  consistency.    But  the  passion  is  coming.    ^I  have  sat  too 
long"  is  the  prelude  to 

"  O  mother,  mother, 

What  have  you  donet    Behold,  the  heavens  do  op«, 

The  gods  look  dow:3,  and  this  unnatural  scene 

They  laugh  at.    O  my  mother,  mother  I    0 1 

You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 

But,  for  your  son,— believe  it,  O,  believe  it. 

Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevaird. 

If  not  most  mortal  to  him." 

Volumnia  speaks  no  other  word.  The  mother  and  the  son,  the  wife  and  the  husband,  the  child 
and  the  father,  have  parted  for  ever.  The  death  of  Coriolanus  in  the  "goodly  city"  of  Antium 
is  inevitable  :— 

"  Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Voices ;  men  and  lads, 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.— Boy  !  False  hound  1 

If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there,. 

That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 

Flutter*d  your  Yolcians  in  Corioli : 

Alone  I  did  iU— Boy  ! 
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Amf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  eats  t 

Con.  Let  him  die  for'L" 

The  struggle  for  power  amongst  the  Classes  of  young  Rome  ends  in  tlie  death  of  the  proud  patridaa 
by  the  swords  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered.     He  had  presented  his  throat  to  Tullus  Aufidius, 

"  Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool." 

But  AufidiuB  would  first  use  him  who  said  he  would  fight 

*•  Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
or  all  the  under  fiends." 

The  retribution  is  a  fearful  one.  Hazlitt  obsenres,  "What  Sbakspere  says  of  them  [the  rabble]  is 
Tery  true ;  what  he  says  of  their  betters  is  also  very  true ;  tftottgh  he  dwelli  leu  upon  it,**  Sbakspere 
teaches  by  action  as  well  as  by  words.  The  silly  rabble  escape  with  a  terrible  fright:  Coriolamis 
loses  his  home,  his  glory,  his  life,  for  his  pride  and  his  revenge. 

Tears,  perhaps  centuries,  had  rolled  on.  Rome  had  seen  a  constitution  which  had  reconciled  the 
differences  of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  The  two  orders  had  built  a  temple  to  Concord.  Her 
power  had  increased ;  her  territory  had  extended.  In  compounding  their  differences  the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians  had  appropriated  to  themselres  all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  the  state.  There  was 
a  neglected  class  that  the  social  system  appeared  to  reject,  as  well  as  to  despise.  The  aristocratic  party 
was  again  brought  into  a  more  terrible  conflict  with  the  impoverished  and  the  destitute.  Civil  war 
was  the  natural  result  Sulla  established  a  short-lived  constitution.  The  dissolution  of  the  Republic 
was  at  hand  :  the  struggle  was  henceforth  to  be  not  between  classes  but  individuals.  The  death  of 
Julius  Cesar  was  soon  followed  by  the  final  termination  of  the  contest  between  the  republican  and 
the  monarchical  principle,  Sbakspere  saw  the  grandeur  of  the  crisis ;  and  he  seized  upon  it  for 
one  of  his  lofty  expositions  of  political  philosophy.  He  has  treated  it  as  no  other  poet  would  have 
treated  it,  because  he  saw  the  exact  relations  of  the  contending  principle  to  the  future  great  history 
of  mankind.  The  death  of  Caesar  was  not  his  catastrophe  :  it  was  the  death  of  the  Roman  Republic 
at  PhilippL 

Sbakspere,  in  the  opening  scene  of  his  Julius  Csoear,  has  marked  very  distinctly  the  difference 
between  the  citisens  of  this  period,  and  the  former  period  of  Coriolanus.  In  the  first  play  they  are  a 
turbulent  body,  without  regular  occupation,  lliey  are  in  some  respects  a  militaiy  body.  They  would 
revenge  with  their  pikes  :  the  wars  would  eat  them  up.  In  Julius  Csesar,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
'<  mechanical  * — the  carpenter  or  the  cobbler.  They  **  make  holiday  to  see  Csssar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph."  The  speech  of  MaruUus,  the  Tribune,  brings  the  Rome  of  the  hour  vividly  before  us. 
It  it  the  Rome  of  mighty  conquests  and  terrible  factions.  Pompey  has  had  his  triumphs ;  and  now 
the  men  of  Rome 

"  Strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood." 

But  the  triumphant  man  himself  appears.  When  he  speak-s  the  music  and  the  shouts  are  silent. 
When  he  speaks  not,  the  air  is  again  filled  with  sounds  of  greeting.  There  is  a  voice  in  the  crowd, 
"shriller  than  the  musia"  The  Soothsayer  cries,  "Beware  the  Ides  of  Karch;"  but  "he  is  a 
dreamer.**  The  procession  passes  on ;  two  men  remain  who  are  to  make  the  dream  a  reality.  Of  all 
Shakspere*s  characters  none  require  to  be  studied  with  more  patient  attention  than  those  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius^  that  we  may  understand  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  of  each.  The  leading 
distinctions  between  these  two  remarkable  men,  as  drawn  by  Shakspere,  appear  to  us  to  be  these : 
Brutus  acts  wholly  upon  principle;  Cassius  partly  upon  impulse.  Brutus  acts  onljr  when  he  has 
reconciled  the  contemplation  of  action  with  his  speculative  opinions;  Cassius  allows  the  necessity 
of  $ome  action  to  nm  before  and  govern  his  opinions.  Brutus  is  a  philosopher;  Cassius  is  a  par- 
tisan. Brutus  therefore  deliberates  and  spares;  Cassius  precipitates  and  denounces.  Brutus  is 
the  nobler  instructor;  Cassius  the  better  politician.  Shakspere,  in  the  first  great  scene  between 
them,  brings  out  these  distinctions  of   character   upon  which  future  events  so  mainly  depend. 
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Cassius  does  not,  like  a  merely  crafty  man,  use  only  the  arguments  to  conspiracy  which  will  most 
touch  Brutus;  but  he  mixes  with  them,  in  his  seal  and  Tehemence,  those  which  have  presented 
themselves  most  strongly  to  his  own  mmd.  He  had  a  personal  dislike  of  Ceesar,  as  Caetsar  had  of  him. 
Cassius  begins  artfully :  he  would  first  move  Brutus  through  his  affection,  and  next  through  his  self- 
love.  He  is  openmg  a  set  discourse  on  his  own  sincerity,  when  the  shouting  of  the  people  makes 
Brutus  express  his  fear  that  they  "  choose  Caesar  for  their  kmg.-  Cassius  at  once  leaves  his  prepared 
speeches,  and  assumes  that  because  Brutus  fears  it  he  would  not  have  it  so : — 

"  I  would  not,  Caiiius;  yet  I  love  him  well." 

Cussius  sees  that  the  love  which  Brutus  bears  to  Cresar  will  be  on  obstacle ;  and  he  goes  on  to  disparage 
Caesar.     He  could  not  buffet  the  waves  with  Cassius :  when  he  had  a  fever  in  Spain, 

••  Alas !  a  cried,  •  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius.' " 

Brutus  answers  not :  but  markn  ''  another  general  shout"    Cassius  then  strikes  a  different  note : — 

*'  Bnitun  and  Cesar :  What  should  be  in  that  C«sar  ? 
Vfhy  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  t  * 

At  last  Cassius  hits  upon  &  principle: — 

"  O !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  Fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutui  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome 
As  easily  as  a  king." 

The  Stoic  is  at  last  moved  :— 

*'  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us." 

In  the  next,  scene,  when  Caesar  is  returning  from  the  games,  the  great  dictator  describes  Cassius— 
the  Cassius  with  "  a  lean  and  hungry  look,"  the  "  great  observer,"— as  one  whom  he  could  fear  if  he 
could  fear  anything.  In  the  subsequent  dialogue  with  Casca,  where  the  narrative  of  what  passed  at 
the  games  is  conducted  with  a  truth  that  puts  the  very  scene  before  us,  Cassius  again  strikes  in  with 
the  thought  that  is  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Brutus  says  that  Caesar  "  hath  the  Calling-sickness :"  the 
reply  of  Cassius  is  most  characteristic : — 

*'  No,  Cesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  fkUing-sickness." 

Brutus  goes  home  to  meditate.  The  energy  of  Cassius  is  never  weary.  In  the  storm  he  is  still  the 
conspirator.    The  **  impatience  of  the  Heavens  "  furnishes  him  an  alignment  against  the  man 

"  Prodigious  grown. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  irruptions  are." 

The  plot  is  maturing.    Brutus  especially  is  to  be  won. 

Coleridge,  who,  when  he  doubts  of  a  meaning  in  Shakspere, — or,  what  is  rarer,  suggests  that  there 
is  some  inoonsistenqy  in  the  conduct  of  the  scene,  or  the  development  of  character, — ^has  the  highest 
claim  upon  our  deferential  regard,  gives  the  soliloquy  of  Brutus  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
with  the  following  observations  :—'*  This  speech  is  singular ;  at  least,  I  do  not  at  present  see  into 
Shakspere's  motive,  his  rationale,  or  in  what  point  of  view  he  meant  Brutus'  character  to  appear.  For 
surely — (this  I  mean  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  with  my  present  quarUum  of  insight  only  modified  by 
my  experience  in  how  many  instances  I  had  ripened  into  a  perception  of  beauties,  where  I  had  before 
descried  f)Etults)~surely,  nothing  can  seem  more  discordant  with  our  historical  preconceptions  of 
Brutus,  or  more  lowering  to  the  intellect  of  the  Stoico-Platonic  tyrannidde,  than  the  tenets  here 
attributed  to  him — to  him,  the  stem  Roman  republican ;  namely, — ^that  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
a  king,  or  to  Caesar,  a  monarch  in  Rome,  would  Caesar  but  be  as  good  a  monarch  as  he  now  seems 
disposed  to  be  I  How,  too,  could  Brutus  say  that  he  found  no  personal  cause — none — in  Caesar's  past 
conduct  as  a  man  ?  Had  he  not  passed  the  Rubicon  ?  Had  he  not  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  ? 
Had  he  not  placed  his  Gauls  in  the  Senate  T—Shakspeare,  it  may  be  said,  has  not  brought  these  things 
forward. — True ;— and  this  is  just  the' ground  of  my  perplexity.    What  character  did  Shakspeare  mean 
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hiB  BratuB  to  be  !'**  To  this  question  we  venture  to  reply,  according  to  our  imperfect  conception  of 
the  character  of  Brutus.  Shakspere  meant  him  not  for  a  conspirator.  He  has  a  terror  of  con- 
spiracy :— 

"  Where  wilt  thou  And  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  f  ** 

He  has  been  **  with  himself  at  war/  speculating,  we  doubt  not,  upon  the  strides  of  Csesar  towards 
absolute  power,  but  unprepared  to  resist  them.  Of  Csesar  he  has  said,  "I  love  him  well;"  he  now 
says — 

"  I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him." 

We  are  by  no  means  sure  of  the  correct  punctuation  of  this  passage  as  it  is  osually  given.  Brutus  has 
come  to  a  conclusion  in  the  watehes  of  the  night : — 

<*  It  must  be  by  his  death." 

He  disavows,  however,  any  personal  hatred  to  Ceesar : — 


He  then  adds~ 


"  And  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him." 


'  But  for  the  ^eaera^he  would  be  crown'd : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the  question.* 


He  goes  from  the  personal  cause  to  the  general  cause :  "  He  would  be  crown'd."  As  a  triumvir,  a 
dictator,  Brutus  had  no  personal  cause  against  Caesar ;  but  the  name  of  king,  which  Cassius  poured 
into  his  ear,  rouses  all  his  speculative  republicauism.  His  experience  of  Csssar  calls  from  him  the 
acknowledgment  that  Caesar's  affections  sway  not  more  than  his  reason ;  but  crown  him,  and  his  nature 
might  be  changed.  We  most  bear  in  mind  that  Brutus  is  not  yet  committed  to  the  conspiracy.  The 
character  that  Shakspere  meant  his  Brutus  to  be  is  not  yet  fully  developed.  He  is  yet  irresolute ;  and 
his  reasoniogs  are  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  inconsequential : — 

"  Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Caesar 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  Is 
Like  a  phantafama,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

He  is  instigated  from  without ;  the  principles  associated  with  the  name  of  Brutus  stir  him  from 
within : — 

*'  Hy  ancestors  did  firom  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king." 

The  "faction**  come.  Cassius  and  Brutus  speak  together  apart  Let  us  turn  aside  for  a  moment 
to  see  how  Shakspere  fills  up  this  terrible  pause.  Other  poets  would  have  made  the  inferior  men 
exchange  oaths,  and  cross  hands,  and  whisper,  and  ejaculate.  He  makes  everything  depend  upon  the 
determination  of  Bratns  and  Cassius ;  and  the  others,  knowing  it  so  depends,  speak  thus  :— 

*<  Dec,  Here  lies  the  east :  Both  not  the  day  break  beret 

Ctuca.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth :  and  yon  grey  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

C<uca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthM  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  hit  fixe;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here." 

Is  this  nature?    The  truest  and  most  profound  nature.    The  minds  of  all  men  thus  disencumber 

*  *  Litanry  Remains,*  voL  it,  p.  189. 
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themselYeSi  in  the  moments  of  the  most  anxious  suspense,  from  the  pressure  of  an  overwhelming 
thought.    There  is  a  real  relief,  if  some  accidental  circumstance,  like 

"  The  grey  lines  that  fret  the  cloudi /' 

can  produce  this  disposition  of  the  mind  to  go  out  of  itself  for  an  instant  or  two  of  forgetfulness. 
But  Brutus  is  changed.  We  have  no  doubt  now  of  his  character.  He  is  the  leader,  Casbias 
the  subordinate.  He  is  decided  in  his  course :  he  will  not  **  break  with "  Cicero ;  he  will  not  de- 
stroy Antony.  We  recognise  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  even  while  he  is  prepariog  for  assassin- 
ation : — 

"  6.  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Carsar !  " 

In  the  exquisite  scene  with  Portia  which  follows,  our  love  for  the  man  is  completed ;  we  learn  what 

he  has  suffered  before  he  has  taken  his  resolution.    There  is  somethiog  more  than  commonly  touching 

in  these  words : — 

*'  You  are  nry  true  and  honourable  yr\fe  \ 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart." 

The  pathos  in  some  degree  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  speaker,  which  Portia 
does  not  know. 

The  scenes  which  we  have  now  run  over  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting,  we  think,  than  to  follow  Shnkspere  with  Plutarch  in  hand ;  and  we  have  furnished 
the  ready  means  of  doing  so  in  our  Illustrations.  The  poet  adheres  to  the  facts  of  history  with  a 
remarkable  fidelity.  A  few  hard  figures  are  painted  upon  a  canvass;  the  outlines  are  distinct,  the 
colours  are  strong ;  but  there  is  no  art  in  the  composition,  no  grouping,  no  light  and  shadow.  This 
is  the  historian's  picture.  We  turn  to  the  poet.  We  recognise  the  same  figures,  but  they  appear 
to  live ;  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  entire  scene  in  which  they  move ;  we  have  at  once  the  reality 
of  nature,  and  the  ideal  of  art,  which  is  a  higher  nature.  Compare  the  dialogue  in  the  first  act 
between  Cassius  and  Brutus,  and  the  same  dialogue  as  reported  by  Plutarch,  for  an  example  of  the 
power  by  which  the  poet  elevates  all  he  touches,  without  destroying  its  identity.  When  we  arrive 
at  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  third  act  this  power  is  still  more  manifest.  The  assassination  scene  is 
as  literal  as  may  be ;  but  it  offers  an  example  apt  enough  of  Shakspere's  mode  of  dramatizing  a 
fact.  When  Metellus  Cimber  makes  suit  for  his  brother,  and  the  conspirators  appear  as  interces- 
sors, the  historian  says— -" Csesar  at  the  fii-st  simply  refused  their  kindneps  and  entreaties;  but 
afterwards,  perceiving  they  still  pressed  on  him,  he  violently  thrust  them  from  him."  The  poet 
enters  into  the  mind  of  Ceesar,  and  clothes  this  rejection  of  the  suit  in  characteristic  words.  Has- 
litt,  after  noticing  the  profound  knowledge  of  character  displayed  by  Shakspere  in  this  play,  says— 
**  If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  remark,  it  is  in  the  hero  of  the  piece  himsell  We  do  not  much 
admire  the  representation  here  given  of  Julius  Csesar,  nor  do  we  think  it  answers  the  portrait  given 
of  him  in  his  '  Commentaries.'  He  makes  several  vapouring  and  rather  pedantic  speeches,  and  does 
nothing.  Indeed,  he  has  nothing  to  do.  So  far,  the  fault  of  the  character  is  the  fault  of  the  plot." 
The  echoes  of  this  opinion  are  many ;  and  the  small  critics  wax  bold  upon  the  occasion.  Boswell 
says— "There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  Shakspeare's  deficiency  in  classical  knowledge  than 
the  boastful  language  he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  most  accomplished  man  of  all  antiquity,  who 
was  not  more  admirable  for  his  achievements  than  for  the  dignified  simplicity  with  which  he  has 
recorded  them."  Courtenay  had  hazarded,  in  his  notice  of  Henry  VIIL,  the  somewhat  bold  asser- 
tion "  that  Shakspeare  used  very  little  artifice,  and,  in  truth,  had  very  little  design,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  greater  number  of  his  historical  characters."  Upon  the  character  of  Julius  Csesar  he  says 
that  Plutarch  having  been  supposed  to  pass  over  this  character  somewhat  slightly  is  ''a  corrobora- 
tion of  my  remark  upon  the  slight  attention  which  Shakspeare  paid  to  his  historical  characters. 
The  conversation  with  Antony  about  fat  men,  and  with  Calphurnia  about  her  dreams,  came  con- 
reniently  into  his  plan;  and  some  lofty  expressions  could  hardly  be  avoided  in  portraying  one 
who  was  known  to  the  whole  world  as  a  great  conqueror.  Beyond  this  our  poet  gave  himself  no 
trouble."  This  is  certainly  an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  a  complicated  question.  Did  Shakspere 
give  himself  no  trouble  about  the  characterization  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  f  In  them  did  he  indicate 
no  points  of  character  but  what  he  found  in  Plutarch  f    Is  not  his  characterization  of  Cosor  himself 
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%  coDsiderable  expaDsion  of  what  he  found  set  down  by  the  historian  ?  At  the  exact  period  of 
the  action  of  this  drama,  Csesar,  possessing  the  reality  of  power,  was  haunted  by  the  weakness  of  pas- 
sionately desiring  the  title  of  king.  Plutarch  says— **  The  chiefest  cause  that  made  him  mortally 
hated  was  the  covetous  desire  he  had  to  be  called  king."  This  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
action  of  Shakspere's  tragedy  turns.  There  might  have  been  another  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 
The  death  of  Julius  Csesar  might  have  been  the  catastrophe.  The  republican  and  the  monarchical 
principles  might  have  been  exhibited  in  conflict  The  republican  principle  would  have  triumphed 
in  the  fall  of  Csesar ;  and  the  poet  would  have  previously  held  the  balance  between  the  two  princi- 
ples, or  have  claimed,  indeed,  our  laigest  sympathies  for  the  principles  of  Csesar  and  his  friends,  by 
a  true  exhibition  of  Csesar^s  greatness  and  Caisar's  virtues.  The  poet  chose  another  course.  And 
aie  we  then  to  talk,  with  ready  flippancy,  of  ignorance  and  carelessness — that  he  wanted  classical 
knowledge— that  he  gave  himself  no  trouble  ?  **  The  &ult  of  the  character  is  the  fault  of  the  plot," 
says  Hazlitt  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said— the  character  is  determined  by  the 
plot.  While  Csesar  is  upon  the  scene,  it  was  for  the  poet,  largely  interpreting  the  historian,  to 
show  the  inward  workings  of  '*  the  covetous  desire  he  had  to  be  called  king ;  **  and  most  admirably, 
according  to  our  notions  of  characterization,  has  he  shown  them.  Csesar  is  "  in  all  but  name  a  king." 
He  is  surrounded  by  all  the  external  attributes  of  power ;  yet  he  is  not  satisfied  : — 

"  The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Cssar's  brow." 

He  is  suspicious — ^he  fears.  But  he  has  acquired  the  policy  of  greatness— to  seem  what  it  is  not.  To 
his  intimate  friend  he  is  an  actor  : — 

"  I  rather  tell  thee  what  U  to  be  fear*d 
Than  what  I  fear:  for  always  I  am  Csaar." 

When  Calphumia  has  recounted  the  terrible  portents  of  the  night— when  the  augurers  would  not 
that  Csesar  should  stir  forth — he  exclaims — 

"  The  gods  do  this  In  shaMe  of  eowA)rdic^ : 
Ccesal-  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  suy  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Cesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Cftsar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  littefd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  t 
Ahd  Caesar  shall  go  forth." 

But  to  whom  does  he  utter  this,  the  "boastful  language/'  which  so  offends  Boswell?  To  the 
servant  who  has  brought  the  message  ttom  the  augurers ;  before  him  he  could  show  no  fear.  But 
the  very  inflation  of  his  language  shows  that  he  did  fear  ;  and  an  instant  after,  when  the  servant  no 
doubt  is  intended  to  have  left  the  scene,  he  says  to  his  wife — 

"  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well, 
And  for  thy  humour  I  will  sUy  at  home." 

Read  Plutaroh*s  account  of  the  scene  between  Decius  and  Caesar,  when  Decius  prevails  against 
Calphumia,  and  Csesar  decides  to  ga  In  the  historian  we  have  not  a  hint  of  the  splendid  charac- 
terication  of  Csesar  struggling  between  his  fear  and  his  pride.  Wherever  Shakspere  found  a 
minute  touch  in  the  historian  that  could  harmonize  with  his  general  plan,  he  embodied  it  in  his 
character  of  Csesar.  Who  does  not  remember  the  magnificent  lines  which  the  poet  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Csesar  ?— 

"  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths ; 

The  Valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  ha  v«  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  shonld  fear : 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 

Will  come  when  U  will  cdme." 

4  very  slight  passage  in  Plutarch,  with  reference  to  other  ciroumstances  of  Csesar^s  life,  suggested 
this : — "  When  some  of  his  friends  did  counsel  him  to  have  a  guard  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and 
some  also  did  offer  themselves  to  serve  him,  he  would  never  consent  to  it,  but  said  it  was  better  to 
die  once  than  always  to  be  afraid  of  death."    We  haVe  alre.wly  noticed  the  skill  with  which  Shak- 
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fpera,  iipon  a  Tory  bald  namttave,  has  dramatised  the  last  aad  scene  in  which  Cfosar  was  an  actor. 
The  tone  of  his  last  speech  is  indeed  boastful — 

"  I  do  know  but  one 
That  QMuiBailable  holdi  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion :  and,  that  1  am  h«, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it." 

That  Cesar  knew  his  power,  and  made  others  know  it,  who  can  doubt  ?  He  was  not  one  who,  in 
his  desire  to  be  king,  would  put  on  the  robe  of  humility.  Altogether,  then,  we  profess  to  receive 
Shakspere's  characterization  of  Oaosar  with  a  perfect  confidence  that  he  produced  that  character  upon 
fixed  principles  of  art  It  is  not  the  prominent  character  of  the  play ;  and  it  was  not  meant  to  be  sa 
It  is  true  to  the  narrative  upon  which  Shakspere  bounded  it ;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance^ 
it  is  true  to  every  natural  conception  of  what  Osesar  must  have  been  at  the  exact  moment  of  his 
fall. 

We  have  seen  the  stoic  Brutus — in  reality  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  deep  feeling! — gradually 
warm  up  to  the  great  enterprise  of  asserting  his  principles  by  one  terrible  blow,  for  triumph  or  for 
extinction.  The  blow  is  given.  The  excitement  whick  succeeds  is  wondrously  painted  by  the  poet» 
Without  a  hint  from  the  historian.  The  calm  of  the  gentle  Brutus  is  lifted  up,  for  the  moment,  into 
an  attitude  of  terrible  sublimity.    It  is  he  who  says — 

**  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Cesar's  blood 
U^  to  the  elbo^,  and  besniear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let 's  all  cry,  Peace,  Pre^om,  tad  Liberty  I** 

Prom  that  moment  the  character  flags ;  the  calmness  returns ;  something  also  of  the  irresolution 
oomes  back.  Brdtus  is  tob  high-minded  for  his  position.  Another  comito  upon  the  scene ;  another 
of  different  temperament,  of  different  powers.  He  is  not  one  that,  like  Brutus,  will  change 
"offSsnce"  to  "virtue  and  to  worthiness"  by  the  force  of  character.  He  is  one  that  ''revels  long 
o'  nights."  But  he  possesses  courage,  eloquence,  high  talent»  and,  what  renders  him  most  dangerous, 
he  is  sufficiently  unprincipled.  Cassius  knew  him,  and  would  have  killed  him.  Brutus  does 
not  know  him,  and  he  suffbrs  him  "to  bury  Cssar."  The  conditions  upon  which  Brutus  permits 
Antony  to  speak  are  Shakspere's  own ;  and  they  show  his  wonderful  penetration  into  the  depths  of 
character: — 

'*  You  shall  not  in  yoiir  ttenend  ipeech  bUune  lis, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  'devUe  of  t^sesar; 
And  lay  you  do 't  l>y  our  permission ; 
Else  shall  yon  not  hive  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  Aineral :  And  you  shall  speak, 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended." 

The  opportunity  is  not  lost  by  Antony.  Hailitt,  acute  enough  in  general,  appears  to  us  singularly 
superficial  in  his  riiiiarB  on  this  play  :—**  Mark  Antony's  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Oeesar  has 
been  justly  admired  for  the  mixture  of  pathos  and  art  in  it :  thi^t  of  Brutus  certainly  is  not  so  good." 
In  what  way  is  it  not  so  good  ?  As  a  specimen  of  eloquence,  put  by  the  side  of  Antony's,  who  can 
doubt  that  it  is  tame,  passionless,  severe,  and  therefore  ineffective  ?  But  as  an  example  of  Shakspere's 
.  ^^Nnvonderful  power  of  characterization,  it  is  beyond  all  praise.  It  was  the  consummate  artifice  of 
Antony  that  made  him  say — 

'*  I  ahi  no  oratot  as  Brutus  ts." 

Brutus  was  not  an  orator.  Under  great  excitement  be  is  twice  betrayed  into  oratory:  when  he 
addresses  the  conspirators — "  No,  not  an  oath  ;"  and  after  the  assassination—"  Stoop,  Romans,  stoop." 
He  is  a  man  of  just  intentions,  of  calm  understanding,  of  settled  purpose,  when  his  principles,  are  to 
become  actions.    But  his  notion  of  oratory  is  this : — 

"  I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first. 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Cesar's  deat*>  * 
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And  be  does  show  the  reason.  The  critics  have  made  amusing  work  with  this  speech.  Warbarton 
saysy  '*  This  speech  of  Brutus  is  wrote  in  imitation  of  his  famed  laconic  brevitj,  and  is  very  fine  in  its 
kind ;  but  no  more  like  that  breyitj  than  his  times  were  like  Brutus'."  To  this  Mr.  Monck  Mason 
rejoins, — "  I  cannot  agree  with  Warburton  that  this  speech  is  very  fine  in  its  kind.  I  can  see  no 
degree  of  excellence  in  it,  but  think  it  a  very  paltry  speech,  for  so  great  a  man,  on  so  great  an 
occasion."  The  commentators  have  not  a  word  of  approbation  for  the  speech  of  Antony  to  counter- 
balance this.  There  was  a  man,  however,  of  their  times,  Martin  Sherlock,  who  wrote  '  A  Fragment  on 
Shakspere,*  in  a  style  sufficiently  hyperbolical,  but  who  nevertheless  was  amongst  the  few  who  then 
ventured  to  think  that  **  the  barbarian,"  Shakspere,  possessed  art  and  judgment.  Of  Antony's  speech 
he  thus  expresses  his  opinion : — "  Every  line  of  this  speech  deserves  an  eulogitun ;  and,  when  you 
have  examined  it  attentively,  you  will  allow  it,  and  will  say  with  me  that  neither  Demosthenes,  nor 
Cicero,  nor  their  glorious  rival,  the  immortal  Chatham,  ever  made  a  better."  There  may  be 
exaggerations  in  both  styles  of  criticism :  the  speech  of  Antony  may  not  be  equal  to  Demosthenes, 
and  the  speech  of  Brutus  may  not  be  a  very  paltry  speech.  But,  each  being  written  by  the  same  man, 
we  have  a  right  to  accept  each  with  a  conviction  that  the  writer  was  capable  of  making  a  good  speech 
for  Brutus  as  well  as  for  Antony  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  he  had  very  abundant  reasons.  It 
requires  no  great  refinement  to  understand  his  reasons.  The  excitement  of  the  great  assertion  of 
republican  principles,  which  was  to  be  acted  over, 

"  In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown," 

had  been  succeeded  by  a  momentary  calm.  In  the  very  hour  of  the  assassination  Brutus  had  become 
its  otologist  to  Antony : — 

"  Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied.* 

He  is  already  preparing  in  mind  for  "  the  pulpit."  He  will  present,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  the 
"  reason  of  our  Cssar^s  death."  He  expects  that  Antony  will  speak  with  equal  moderation — all  good 
of  CsBsar — ^no  blame  of  Ceesar's  murderers ;  and  he  thinks  it  an  advantage  to  speak  hrfort  Antony. 
He  knew  not  what  oratory  really  is.  But  Shakspere  knew,  and  he  painted  Antony.  Another  great 
poet  made  the  portrait  a  description  : — 

*•  He  secm'd 

For  dignity  compos'd  and  high  exploit; 

But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  his  tongue 

Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleas'd  the  ear." 

The  end  of  Antony's  oratory  is  perfect  success  : — 

<•  Now  let  it  work  I    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot ; 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt  1" 

The  rhetoric  has  done  its  work :  the  conflict  of  principles  is  coming  to  a  close ;  the  oonfliot  of 
individuals  is  about  to  begin ;  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  republican  Rome,  or  monarchical  Rome. 
The  question  is  whether  it  shall  be  the  Rome  of  Antony,  or  the  Rome  of  Octavlus ;  for  Lepidus  there 
is  no  chance : 

**  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man." 

But  even  he  is  ready  to  do  his  work.  He  can  proscribe ;  he  can  even  consent  to  the  death  of  his 
brother,  **  upon  conditions."  He  requires  that  **  Publius  shall  not  live."  Antony  has  no  scruples  to 
save  his  "  sister^s  son : " — 

"  He  shall  not  live :  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him." 

Such  an  intense  representation  of  selfishness  was  never  before  given  in  a  dozen  lines.  What  power 
have  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  oppose  to  this  worldly  wisdom  f  Is  it  the  virtue  of  Brutus !  Of  him 
who 

**  Condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Fella, 
For  takhig  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians." 
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"  Had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  " 
"  Contaminate  his  fingers." 

**  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection ! " 

No;  the  man  of  principles  must  fall  b^ore  the  men  of  expediency.  He  can  conquer  Caasiaa  by 
his  high-mindednees;  for  Caasius,  though  somewhat  politic,  has  nobility  enough  in  him  to  bow 
before  the  majesty  of  virtue.  Coleridge  says— ''I  know  no  part  of  Shakspeare  that  more  im- 
presses on  me  the  .belief  of  his  genius  being  superhuman  than  this  scene  between  Brutus  and 
Casdus.**  This  language  has  been  called  idolatry:  some  critic  we  believe  says  "blasphemous;!!, 
yet  let  any  one  with  common  human  powers  try  to  produce  such  a  scene.  The  wonderful  thing 
in  it,  and  that  which, — ^in  a  subsequent  sentence^  which  we  scarcely  dare  quote, — Coleridge  points 
out,  is  the  complete  preservation  of  character.  All  dramatic  poets  have  tried  to  imitate  this 
scene.  Dryden  preferred  his  imitation,  in  the  famous  dialogue  between  Antony  and  Yentidius, 
to  anything  which  he  had  written  ''  in  this  kind."  It  is  full  of  high  rhetoric,  no  doubt ;  but  its 
^^etorio  is  that  of  generalizations.  The  plain  rough  soldier,  the  luxurious  chief,  reproach  and 
weep,  are  angry  and  cool  again,  shake  hands,  and  end  in  "hugging,"  as  the  stage  direction  has 
it.  They  say  all  that  people  would  say  under  such  circumstances,  and  they  say  it  well.  But  the 
matchless  art  of  Shakspere  consists  as  much  in  what  he  holds  back  as  in  what  he  puts  forward.**^ 
Brutus  subdues  Cassius'by  the  force  of  his  moral  strength,  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  com- 
mand the  feeliugs  of  a  sensitive  man.  When  Cassius  U  subdued  he  owns  that  he  has  been  hasty. 
They  are  friends  again,  hand  and  heart.     Is  not  the  knowledge  of  character  something  above  the 
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ordinary  reach  of  human  sagacity  when  the  following  words  come  in  as  if  by  accident  ? — 

"  Bru.  Ludos,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Ca$i.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefiB. 

Caaa.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidenta]  evils. 

Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better : — ^Portia  is  dead. 

Can,  Hal  Portia! 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Com.  How  'scap'd  I  killing  when  I  cross'd  you  so  f  " 

Thi$  is  not  in  Plutarch. 

The  shade  of  CoBsar  has  summoned  Brutus  to  meet  him  at  Philippi.    The  conversation  of  the 
republican  chiefs  before  the  battle  is  well  to  be  noted  :— 

**  Cast,  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  fHendly;  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  sJTaixs  of  men  rest  still  unceitaln, 
Let's  reason  with  the  wont  that  may  befiUl. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  Is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together: 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  t 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — ^I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life:— arming  myself  with  patience 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers 
That  govern  ns  below. 

Ca»t.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle. 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  t 

Bru,  No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind." 
Tba<Jbdii8.— Vol.  II.  2  A  858 
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The  parallel  passage  in  Plutarch  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Then  Cassius  began  to  speak  first,  and  said— The  gods  grant  us,  0  Brutus,  that  this  day  we  may  win 
the  field,  and  oyer  after  to  liye  all  the  rest  of  our  life  quietly,  one  with  another.  But  sith  the  goda  haye  so 
ordained  it  that  the  greatest  and  chiefest  things  amongst  men  are  most  unoertain,  and  that,  if  the  battle  fiJl 
out  otherwise  to-day  than  we  wish  or  look  for,  we  shall  hardly  meet  again,  what  art  thou  then  determined  to 
do— to  fly,  or  die  ?  Brutus  answered  him.  Being  yet  but  a  young  man,  and  not  orer-greatly  experienced  in 
the  world,  I  trust  (I  know  not  how)  a  certain  rule  of  philosophy,  by  the  which  I  did  greatly  blame  and 
reprove  Cato  for  killing  of  himself,  as  being  no  lawful  nor  godly  act  touching  the  gods,  nor  concerning  men 
valiant,  not  to  give  place  and  yield  to  Divine  Providence,  and  not  constantly  and  patiently  to  take  whatso- 
ever it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us,  but  to  draw  back  and  fly :  but  being  now  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  I  am 
^  a  contrary  mind ;  for  if  it  be  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  battle  fall  out  fortunate  for  us,  I  will  look  no 
more  for  hope,  neither  seek  to  make  any  new  supply  of  war  again,  but  will  rid  me  of  this  miserable  world, 
«\nd  content  me  with  my  fortune." 

^"^^-3310  critics  say  that  Shakspere  makes  Brutus  express  himself  inconsistently.  He  will  await  the 
determination  of  Providence,  but  he  will  not  go  bound  to  Rome.  Mr.  Courtenay  explains  how 
**  the  inconsistency  arises  from  Shakspeare's  misreading  of  the  first  speech ;  for  Brutus,  according 
to  North,  referred  to  his  opinion  against  suicide  as  one  that  he  had  entertained  in  his  youth,  but 
had  now  abandoned."  This  writer  in  a  note  also  explains  that  the  perplexity  consists  in  North 
saying  /  irmtf  instead  of  using  the  past  tense.  He  then  adds, — "  Shakspeare's  adoption  of  a  version 
contradicted  not  only  by  a  passage  immediately  following,  but  by  the  event  which  he  presently 
portrays,  is  a  striking  instance  of  his  careless  use  of  his  authorities."*  Very  triumphant,  no 
doubt.  Most  literal  critics,  why  have  you  not  rather  confided  in  Shakspere  than  in  yourselves? 
When  he  deserts  Plutarch  he  is  true  to  something  higher  than  Plutarch.  In  Brutus  he  has  drawn 
a  man  of  speculation ;  one  who  is  moved  to  kill  the  man  he  loves  upon  no  personal  motive,  but 
upon  a  theory ;  one  who  fights  his  last  battle  upon  somewhat  speculative  principles ;  one,  however, 
who,  from  his  gentleness,  his  constancy,  his  fortitude,  has  subdued  men  of  more  active  minds  to  the 
admiration  of  his  temper  and  to  the  adoption  of  his  opinions.  Cassius  never  reasons  about  suicide  : 
it  is  his  instant  remedy;  a  remedy  which  he  rashly  adopts,  and  ruins  therefore  his  own  cause. 
Brutus  reasons  against  it;  and  he  does  not  revoke  his  speculative  opinions  even  when  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead  are  pointed  out  to  him.  Is  not  this  nature  ?  and  must  we  be  told  that 
this  nicety  of  characterization  resulted  from  Shakspere  carelessly  using  his  authorities ;  trusting  to 
the  false  tense  of  a  verb,  regardless  of  the  context  ?  "  But  he  contradicts  himself,**  says  the  critic, 
"  by  the  event  which  he  presently  portrays."  Most  wonderfully  has  Shakspere  redeemed  his 
own  consistency.  It  is  when  the  mind  of  the  speculative  man  is  not  only  utterly  subdued  by  ad- 
verse circumstances,  but  bowed  down  before  the  pressure  of  supernatural  warnings,  that  he  deli- 
berately approaches  his  last  fatal  resolve.  What  is  the  work  of  an  instant  with  Cassius  is  with 
Brutus  a  tentative  process.  Clitus,  Dardanfus,  Volumnius,  Strato,  are  each  tried.  The  irresistible 
pressure  upon  his  mind,  which  leads  him  not  to  fly  with  his  friends,  is  the  dttttny  which  hovers 
over  him : — 

"  Brm.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius:  list  a  word. 
Vol,  What  says  my  lord  t 
Bru,  Why,  this,  Volumnius : 

The  ghost  of  Cssar  hath  appear'd  to  me 

Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardii,  once ; 

And,  this  last  night,  here  in  PhUippi  fields. 

/  know  my  hour  U  come.'* 

The  exclamation  of  Brutus  over  the  body  of  Cassius  is-  - 

**  The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well  I " 

Brutus  himself  is  the  last  assertor  of  the  old  Roman  r>nnctp7«  .— 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." 
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The  Bcene  is  changed.  The  boldest,  perhaps  the  noblest,  of  the  Roman  triumvirs  has  almost 
forgotten  Rome,  and  governs  the  Asiatic  world  with  a  magnificence  equalled  only  by  the  voluptu- 
ousness into  which  he  is  plunged.  In  Rome,  Octavius  Cscsar  is  almost  supreme.  It  is  upon  tho 
cards  which  shall  govern  the  entire  world.  The  history  of  individucUe  is  henceforth  the  history 
of  Rome. 

*'0f  all  Shakspeare's  historical  plays,"  says  Coleridge,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  by  fiir  the 
most  wonderful."  He  again  says,  assigning  it  a  place  even  higher  than  that  of  being  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  hittorieal  plays,  *'  The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of  praise,  of  this  play, 
which  I  can  offer  in  my  own  mind,  is  the  doubt  which  the  perusal  always  occasions  iu  me, 
whether  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  not,  in  all  exhibitions  of  a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and 
vigour  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello.*'*  The  epithet 
"wonderful''  is  unquestionably  the  right  one  to  apply  to  this  drama.  It  is  too  vast,  too  gorgeous, 
to  be  approached  without  some  prostration  of  the  understanding.  It  pours  such  a  flood  of 
noonday  splendour  upon  onr  senses,  that  we  cannot  gaze  upon  it  steadily.  We  have  read  it 
again  and  again;  and  the  impression  which  it  leaves  again  and  again  is  that  of  wonder.  We 
can  comprehend  it,  reduce  its  power  to  some  standard,  only  by  the  analysis  of  a  part,  Mrs. 
Jameson  has  adopted  this  course  in  one  of  her  most  brilliant  '  Characteristics  of  Women.'  Tread- 
ing in  her  steps  timidly,  we  may  venture  to  attempt  a  companion  sketch  to  her  portrait  of 
'Cleopatra.'  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  play  itself,  as  the  last  of  the  Roman  series,  that  we  shall 
endeavour  to  follow  it,  by  confining  ourselves  as  much  as  may  be  to  an  individuaL  We  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Hare  uses  it,  after  some  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  newspaper 
"individuals:" — a  man  "is  an  individual,  so  far  as  he  is  an  integral  whole,  different  and  distinct 
from  other  men ;  and  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  that  in  which  he  differs  and  is  distinguished 
from  other  men,  is  his  individuality,  and  individualizes  him."  f 

The  Antoitt  of  this  play  is  of  course  the  Antony  of  Julius  Caesar; — ^not  merely  the  historical 
Antony,  but  the  dramatic  Antony,  drawn  by  the  same  hand.  He  is  the  orator  that  showed  dead 
Csssar^s  mantle  to  the  Roman  people;  he  is  the  soldier  that  after  his  triumph  over  Brutus  said, 
"This  was  a  man."  We  have  seen  something  of  his  character;  we  have  learnt  a  little  of  his 
voluptuousness ;  we  have  heard  of  the  "  masker  and  the  reveller ; "  we  have  beheld  the  unscru- 
pulous politician.  But  we  cannot  think  meanly  of  him.  He  is  one  great,  either  for  good  or  for 
eviL  Since  he  fought  at  Philippi  he  has  passed  through  various  fortunes  :  Csesar  thus  apostrophizes 
him:— 

"  When  thou  once 

Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  sleVst 

Hirtini  and  Pansa,  coniuls,  at  thy  heel 

Did  Famine  follow;  whom  thou  fought'it  against, 

Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 

Than  savages  could  suffer." 

There  came  an  after-tune  when,  at  Alexandria, 

"  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  •  No*  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart." 

This  is  the  Antony  that  Shakspere,  in  the  play  before  us,  brings  upon  the  scene.    Rome  is  to 
him  nothing.    He  will  hear  not  its  ambassadon:  :-> 

**  There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now." 

But  "a  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him."    He  does  hear  the  messenger.    Labienus  has  overrun  Af«l%. 
He  winces  at  the  thought  of  his  own  inertness,  but  he  will  know  the  truth : — 

"  Speak  to  me  home :  mince  not  the  general  tongue." 

•  ♦  Lltertry  Remains.*  vol.  it,  p.  142.  f  «  Guesses  at  Truth,'  p.  159. 
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Another  messenger  comes.    Brief  is  his  news : — 

"  FuJyia  thy  wife  l«  dead  ; " 
and  brief  is  the  question  which  follows : — 

"Where  died  she  f" 
The  comment  shows  the  man : — 

"  There 's  a  great  spirit  gone :  thus  did  I  de$ire  it." 

We  learn  why  he  did  desire  it,  in  the  scene  with  Cleopatra,  in  which  he  announces  his  departure. 
Often  has  he  heard,  from  the  same  lips,  the  bitter  irony  of 

*'  What  says  the  married  wowtan  /  " 

He  has  been  bound  to  Cleopatra  not  only  by  her  *' infinite  variety,"  but  by  her  caprice  and  her 
force  of  ridicule.  His  moral  power  is  as  weak  as  his  physical  courage  is  strong.  Cleopatra  paints 
the  magnificeut  soldier  and  the  infatuated  lover  in  a  few  words : — 

*'  The  deml-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  bnrgonet  of  men.    He 's  speaking  now, 
Or  mnnnoring  *  Where 's  my  terpent  of  old  Nile  t  * 
For  to  h€  calls  mt." 

He  has  fled  from  Cleopatra,  but  he  sends  her  his  messenger : — 

"  All  the  cast, 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress." 

In  this  temper  he  meets  Ceesar,  and  he  marries  Octayia. 

The  interview  between  Antony  and  Csesar  is  most  masterly.  The  constrained  courtesy  on  each 
side— the  coldness  of  Csesar— the  frank  apologies  of  Antony — the  suggestion  of  Agrippa,  iso 
opportune,  and  yet  apparently  so  unpremeditated — ^the  ready  assent  of  Antony — all  this — matter 
for  rhetorical  flourishes  of  at  least  five  hundred  lines  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  dramatist — may 
be  read  without  a  start  or  an  elevation  of  the  voice.  It  is  solid  business  throughout.  Antony, 
we  might  think,  was  a  changed  man.  Enobarbus,  who  knows  him,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 
Wonderfully  has  he  described  Cleopatra ;  and  when  Meceenas  says, 


the  answer  is  prophetic  :- 


•  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly," 


*•  Neyer;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  sUle 
Her  infinite  variety." 


Against  this  power  Enobarbus  knows  that  the  "beauty,  wisdom,  modesty"  of  Octavia  will  be  a 
fragile  bond.     And  Antony  knows  this  himself.    He  knows  this  while  he  protests, 

"  I  have  not  kept  my  square ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule." 

And  yet  he  is  not  wholly  a  dissembler.  Shakspere  has  most  skilfully  introduced  the  soothsayer, 
at  the  moment  when  Antony's  moral  weakness  appears  to  have  put  on  some  show  of  strength. 
He  found  the  incident  in  Plutarch ;  but  he  has  made  his  own  application  of  it : — 

"  Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true :  The  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought,;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds." 


Therefore, 
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To  establish  an  independent  throne? — to  entrench  himself  against  the  power  of  Augustus  in  an 
Asiatic  empire  ?    No. 

**  And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 
I'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies.** 

The  reckless,  short-sighted  voluptuary  was  never  drawn  more  truly.  His  entire  policy  is  shaped  by 
his  passion.  The  wonderful  scene  in  which  his  marriage  with  Octavia  is  made  known  to  Cleopatra 
assures  us  that  in  the  extremest  intemperance  of  self-will  he  will  have  his  equal.  Cleopatra  would 
have  Antony  unmarried, 

"  So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  soal'd  snakes." 

According  to  Enobarbus,  the  unmarrying  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  her  gratification  : — 

"  Bho.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy,  c<dd,  and  still  conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  t 

Sno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is  Mark 
Antony." 

The  drinking  scene  between  the  Triumvirs  and  Pompey  is  one  of  those  creations  which  render 
Shakspere  so  entirely  above,  and  so  utterly  unlike,  other  poets.    Every  line  is  a  trait  of  character. 
We  here  see  the  solemn,  "  unmeritable "  Lepidus ;  the  cautious  Caesar ;  the  dashing,  clever,  geniaL 
Antony.    His  eye  dances;  his  whole  visage  '*doth  cream  and  mantle;"  the  comers  of  his  mouth  are 
drawn  down,  as  he  hoaxes  Lepidus  with  the  most  admirable  fooling  : — 

"  Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant,  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  ai)d  it  is  as  broad  as 
it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  Just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves  with 
its  own  organs,"  &c. 
"  Lep,  'Tis  a  sharp  serpent." 

The  revelry  grows  louder  and  louder,  till  "  the  Egyptian  bacchanals  **  close  the  scene.  Who  can  doubt 
that  Antony  bears  '*  the  holding"  the  loudest  of  all  ? — 

"  As  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley." 

These  are  not  the  lords  of  the  world  of  the  French  tragedy.  Qrimm,  who,  upon  the  whole,  has  a 
leanlbg  to  Shakspere,  says — **  II  est  assez  ridicule  sans  doute  de  faire  parler  les  valets  comme  les 
h^ros ;  mais  il  est  beaucoup  j>2tt«  ridictUe  encore  de  faire  parler  aux  h^ros  le  langage  du  peuple."*  To 
make  them  drunk  is  worse  even  than  the  worst  of  the  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  define  such  a 
sin.  We  think,  with  Dogberry,  it  is  *'  flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed."  Upton  has  a  curious 
theory,  which  would  partly  make  Shakspere  to  belong  to  the  Fi-ench  school.  The  hero  of  this  play, 
according  to  this  theory,  does  not  speak  "  the  language  of  the  people."  Upton  says — "  Mark  Antony, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  affected  the  Asiatic  manner  of  speaking,  which  much  resembled  his  own 
temper,  being  ambitious,  unequal,  and  very  rhodomontade.  ******  This  style  our  poet 
has  very  artfully  and  learnedly  interspersed  in  Antony's  speeches."  f  Unquestionably  the  language  of 
Antony  is  more  elevated  than  that  of  Enorbarbus,  for  example.  Antony  was  of  the  poeticalS 
temperament — ^a  man  of  high  genius — an  orator,  who  could  move  the  passions  dramatically — a  lover,  J 
that  knew  no  limits  to  his  devotion  because  he  loved  imaginatively.  When  sorrow  falls  upon  him,  the 
poetical  parts  of  his  character  are  more  and  more  developed ;  we  forget  the  sensualist.  But  even 
before  the  touch  of  grief  has  somewhat  exalted  his  nature,  he  takes  the  poetical  view  of  poetical'*'^^ 
things.  What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his  mention  of  Octavia's  weeping  at  the  parting  with  her 
brother? — 

"  The  April's  in  her  eyes  :  it  is  love's  spring. 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on  " 

And,  higher  still : — 

*  <  Correspondance  Litt6raire,  Troisidrae  Partie/  torn.  i.  p.  129.  f  <  Critical  Observations,'  p.  100. 
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♦•  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue :  the  swan'i  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  f^ill  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines." 

Thia,  we  think,  is  not  "  the  Asiatic  manner  of  speaking.** 
Cold  is  Antony's  parting  with  Octavia  :~ 

"  Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to/' 

Rapid  is  his  meeting  with  Cleopati^  She  **  hath  nodded  him  to  her.**  The  Yoluptuary  has  put  on  his 
eastern  magnificence : — 

"  r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  sHver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chaiis  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned." 

He  rejects  all  counsel : — "  I  'U  fight  at  sea."    And  so 

"  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance.** 

Kow  comes  the  generosity  of  his  character— of  the  same  growth  as  his  magnificence  and  his  reckless- 
ness. He  exhorts  his  friends  to  take  his  treasure  and  fly  to  Caesar.  His  ■elf-abaaement  is  most 
profound : — 

"  I  have  offended  reputation." 

But  he  has  not  yet  learnt  wisdom.    Cleopatra  is  presenty  and  tiien-* 

**  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  or  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss ; 
Even  this  repays  me." 

He  then  becomes  a  braggart;  he  will  challenge  Caesar  "sword  against  sword."  Profound  is  the 
comment  of  Enobarbus  : — 

"  I  see,  men's  Judgments  are 
A  pareel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike." 

Crosar's  ambassador  comes  to  Cleopatra.  He  tempts  her;— and  it  almost  looks  as  if  she  yielded  to  the 
temptation.     He  kisses  her  hand^  at  the  instant  Antony  enters : — 

"  Moon  and  stars  t 
Whip  him." 

Tliis  is  partly  jealousy ;  partly  the  last  assertion  of  small  power  by  one  accustomed  to  unlindted 
command.    Truly  Enobarbus  says— 

"  T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp, 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying." 

Shakspere  makes  this  man  the  interpreter  of -his  own  wisdom  : — 

"  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart :  When  valour  preys  on  reason 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.    I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him." 

Enobarbus  doc8  leave  him.    But  he  first  witnesses 

••  One  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrow  shoots 
Out  of  the  mind." 
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Antony  puts  forth  the  poetry  of  his  nature  in  his  touching  words  to  his  followers,  ending  in 

"  Let 's  to  supper,  come, 
And  drown  consideration." 

When  he  hears  of  the  treachery  of  Enobarbus  he  again  tasks  the  generosity  of  his  spirit  to  the 
utmost : — 

"  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after;  do  it: 
Detain  no  Jot,  I  charge  thee." 

He  has  driven   Caesar  *'  to  his  camp.**     All   Cleopatra's  trespass  is  forgotten  in  one  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm  :— 

"My  nightingale, 
We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,  girl  f  though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown ; 
Yet  ha'  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves. 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth." 

Another  day  comes,  and  it  brings  another  note  : — 

"  All  is  lost ! 
This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me." 

Cleopatra  says  truly — 

**  He  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  bis  shield.** 

The  scene  which  terminates  with  Antony  falling  on  his.  sword  is  in  the  highest  style  of  Shak- 
spere— and  that  is  to  give  the  highest  praise.  Haelitt  has  eloquently  said  of  its  magnificent 
opening — "  This  is,  without  doubi,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  poetry  in  Shakspere.  The  splendour 
of  the  imagery,  the  semblance  of  reality,  the  lofty  range  of  picturesque  objects  hanging  oTor 
the  world,  their  evanescent  nature,  the  total  uncertainty  of  what  is  left  behind,  are  just  like  the 
mouldering  schemes  of  human  greatness."  But,  be  it  observed,  the  poetry  is  all  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  man.    Let  us  once  more  repeat  it : — 

"  Ant,  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me. 

Erot.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish  : 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  't.  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hast  seen  these  signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eroa.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns ;  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Broi.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave.  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  suck  a  body ;  here  I  am  Antony,  ^ 

Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave." 


V 


LO  images  describe  the  Antony  melting  into  nothiugness ;  but  the  splendour  of  the  imagery  is 
the  reflection  of  Antony's  mind,  which,  thus  enshrined  in  poetry,  can  never  become  ''indistinct/' 
— ^will  always  "hold  this  visible  shape."  Dryden  has  also  tried  to  produce  a  poetical  Antony, 
precisely  under  the  same  circumstances.     We  transcribe  a  passage  : — 

**  Ant.  My  eyes 

Are  open  to  her  falsehood :  my  whole  life 
Has  been  a  golden  dream  of  Love  and  Friendship. 
But,  now  I  wake,  I  'm  like  a  merrhant,  rouii'd 
From  soft  repose,  to  see  his  vessel  sinking, 
And  all  his  wealth  cast  o'er.    Ingrateful  woman  I 
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Who  folk>w*d  roe,  but  m  the  swallow  summer, 
Hatching  her  young  ones  in  mj  kindlj  beams, 
Singing  her  flatteries  to  my  morning  wake ; 
But,  now  my  winter  comes,  she  spreads  her  wings, 
And  seeks  the  spring  of  Casar." 

All  for  Love,  Act  V. 

We  hasten  to  the  end.      The  magnificence  of  Antony*!  character  breathes  out  of   his  parting 
spirit  :— 

*'  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,— A  Ron  am  bt  a  Romav 
Valiamtly  yakqvish'o." 


F.ND  OF  THE  TRAGEDIFS. 
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NOTICE, 


The  present  edition  of  the  Poems  of  Shakspere  comprises  the  Venus 
AND  Adonis,  The  Rape  op  Lucreoe,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  The 
LovEB*s  Complaint,  and  the  SoNNtere.  The  Songs  from  the  Plays  of 
Shakspere  are  necessarily  excluded  from  this  edition,  it  being  sufficient 
to  make  a  reference  to  the  Dramas  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
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"  Villa  miretur  vulgus,  mihi  flavut  Apollo 
Pocula  CanUlU  plena  minUtret  aqua." 

Ovio 
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TO  THH 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

EAKL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON  AND   BARON  OF  TITGHFIELD. 


Right  Honourable, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines 
to  yonr  Lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so 
strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen :  only  if  your  honour  seem  but 
pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all 
idle  hours  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the 
first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble 
a  god&ther,  and  never  after  ear*  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me 
still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your 
honour**  to  your  heart's  content;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your 
own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespearb. 

»  JTar— Plough. 

b  Homonr.    At  a  daice  Is  ftow  ityled  "yoar  grace,**  to  "jxna  honour  "  wh  fonnerlj  tht  uttial  mode  of 
address  to  nobleman  in  gmeraU 
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Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Eose-cheek'd  Adonis*  hied  him  to  the  chase; 
Hunting  he  Wd,  but  love  he  laughed  to  scorn; 
Sick-thonghted  Yenus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-facM  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

*  Thrice  fairer  than  myself/  thus  she  began, 

*  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 

Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

*  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed^ 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey-secrets  shalt  thou  know  i 

Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serj.ent  hisses. 
And  being  set  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses ; 

'  And  yet  not  doy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety. 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 


>  1  he  poem  of  *  Hero  and  Leander/  although  Marlowe's 
portion  of  it  was  not  published  till  1598,  was  prooably  well 
known  in  the  poetical  eircles.  The  .following  lines  are  in 
the  first  sestyad :~ 

"  The  men  of  wealthy  Sestos  every  year, 
For  his  sake  whom  their  goddess  held  so  dear, 
iLMt-cheek'd  Adonia,  kept  a  nolemn  feast." 

Traoediss,  &o. — Vol.  II.        2  B 


Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  7anety, 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport.' 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood^ 
And,  trembHng  m  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force. 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein. 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 
Who  blush'd  and  pouted  m  a  dull  disdain. 
With  leaden  appetite,  imapt  to  toy; 
She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 
Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (0  how  quick  is  love !) 
The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 
To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 
Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  Would  be 

thrust. 
And  govem'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in 
lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  wils  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips  > 
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fioTf  doth  8lie  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he 

frown. 
And  'gms  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And   kissing  speaks^  with  lustful  language 

broken, 
'If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open,* 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame;  she  with  her 

tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks : 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss ;  * 
What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  ^  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 

Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  bis  cheek,  hb 
chin. 

And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begm. 

Forc'd  to  content,'  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey, 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace, 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were   gardens  full  of 

flowers. 
So   they  were    dew'd   with   such  distilling 
showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 

So  fastened  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Piire  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes ; 
Bain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,* 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  *  she  tunes  her  tale 

a  *J/JM— amiss,  AvUt,    So  in  Sonnet  CLI.  :— 

*'  Lore  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  : 
Yet  wlio  knows  not  conscience  is  born  of  loTef 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  mg  amiUt 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove.*' 

b  7*tr^«— tears,  preys.  The  Image  is  to  be  found  without 
variation  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  i.,  8c.  x.  :— 

"  Reveng'd  may  the  be  on  that  hateful  duke ; 
Whose  naughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son.^' 

r  Coji/m<~acquiescence. 

d  Rank^hxW.  Rank  it  often  used  to  expresi  excess  or 
riolence  generally :  and  rankness  is  applied  to  a  flood,  in 
King  John,  Act  v.  Sc.  iv.  :— 

"And  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankneu  and  irregular  course.** 
•  Bar,    So  all  the  early  editions.    Mr.  Grant  White  Las 
air.  * 
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still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  asliy  pale ; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best;  and  being 
white, 

Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears 
Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  clieeks 

all  wet; 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless 
debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  •  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 

More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  this  good 

turn  I 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum : 

*0,  pity,'  'gan  she  cry,  *  flint-hearted  boy  ! 

'T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

'  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war, 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shall 
have. 

*  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and 

dance, 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  dram,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  amis  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

'  Thus  he  that  overrul'd  I  overswa/d. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain : 


»  Dive-Capper.  One  of  the  funlliar  names  of  the  Dab  ehlk 
is  dive-dapper,  or  di-dapper;  and  this  was  the  old  poetical 
name,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  'The  Woman  Hater,' have 
a  comparison  of  the  mnUbilitv  of  fortune  with  this  nimble 
water-bird:—"  The  misery  of  man  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  a  di-dapper,  who,  when  she  is  under  water  past  our  sight, 
and  indeed  can  seem  no  more  to  us,  rises  again,  shakes  but 
herself,  and  is  the  same  she  was.*' 
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Strong-temper'd   steel    his    stronger   strength 
obey*d, 

Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O  be  not  prond,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight! 

'  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red,) 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy 
head; 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs,  there  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

'  Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again. 
And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain ; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

'  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe;   yet  ma/st  thou  well  be 

tasted; 
Make  use  of  time,  bt  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their 

prime 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

*  Were  I  bard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlbh,  harsh  in  voice, 
0*er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not 
for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  P 

'  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey,*  and  bright,  and  quick  in 

turning; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand 

felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

'Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dbhevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 

«  Grejf  Is  said  to  be  here  used  m  blue.    We  have  subte- 
quently-^ 

"  Her  tvro  blue  windows  fatntly  she  npheaTeth.** 
But  the  tyt^idn  are  the  ••  blue  windows." 
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Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  flre, 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

'  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ! 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support 

me; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through 

the  sky. 
From  mom  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport 
me: 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  P 

'  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  ? 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  bft  P 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

'  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear, 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use. 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear; 
Things    growing   to  themselves    are  growth's 
abuse: 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth 

beauty, 
Thou  wast  begot, — ^to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

'Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou 
feed. 

Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed? 

Hy  law  of  Nature  thou  art  boond  to  breed, 

That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dt-ad; 
And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive.' 

By  this  the  love-sick  queen  begau  to  sweat, 
For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook 

them, 
And  Titan,  'tired'  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  o'erwhelming  his  fair  sight. 

Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky. 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  'Fie,  no  more  of 
love! 

The  son  doth  bum  my  face ;  I  must  remove.' 

'Ah  me,'  quoth  Venus,  'young,  and  so  unkind ! 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  begone  * 


s    Tired — ntllrcd. 
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ril  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  snn ; 

m  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  TU  quench  them  with  my 
tears. 

'The  sun  that  shines  from  heayen  shines  but 

warm. 
And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  snn  and  thee : 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me : 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 
Between  this  heavenlj  and  earthly  sun. 

'  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What  'tis  to  loveP  how  want  of  loye  tormenteth  ? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  un- 
kind.* 

•What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn**  me 

thisP 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  P 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kissP 
Speak,  fair;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be 
mute: 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

*  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone. 
Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 
Statue  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred ; 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  com- 
plexion. 

For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction.' 

This    said,    impatience    chokes    her    pleading 

tongue, 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong; 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would 

speak, 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  *  break. 


•  Unkind.  Milton  applies  the  same  epithet,  in  the  same 
vay,  in  his  •  Doctrine  of  Dirorce : '— "  The  desire  and  long- 
ing to  put  off  an  unkindly  solitariness  by  uniting  another 
body,  but  not  without  a  fit  soul,  to  his,  in  the  cheerio  sodety 
ofwedloclc." 

b  Contemn  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  throw  aside ;  as 
Mslone  explains  it,  *•  Contemptuously  reflise  this  favour." 

e  Intendment*— mX^mion.  So  in  Othello,  Act  iv.,  8c.  ii. : 
— »  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest  intendment  of 
doing."  The  word  continued  to  bo  used  long  after  the  time 
ofShakfpere. 
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Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  Iiis 

hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound ; 
And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be 

gone, 
She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

'Fondling,*  she  saith,  'since  I  have  hemm'd 

thee  here, 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 
I  'U  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 
Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
Graze  on  my  lips ;  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where   the  pleasant  fountains 
he. 

*  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 

Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 

Hound   rising   hillocks,    brakes    obscure    and 

rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain; 
Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 
No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  tho'  ft  thousand 
bark.' 

At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  Mmseif  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Foreknowing  well  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why  there  Love  liv'd  and  there  he  could 
not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,   these    round   enchanting 

pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  strik- 
ing? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn, 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  P  wliat  shall  she 

sayP 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  mcreas* 

ing; 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away, 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing : 
'Pity* — she  cries, — 'some  favour — some  re- 
morse • — * 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

»  A«ffior«e~tendemcts. 
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Bui  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  (hat  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  joung,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 

The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a 
tree, 

Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 


Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds   like  heaven's 
thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth, 
ControUing  what  he  was  controlled  with. 


His  cars  up  prick*  d ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd'  crest  now  stand  on  end;** 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 
With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets,  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  lo!"  thus  my  strength  is 
tried  ^ 

'  Compa»»*d — arch'd. 

b  Mane  is  here  used  u  a  plural  noun.  In  a  note  on 
Othello,  Act  II.,  Sc.  i.,  we  justlfietl  the  adoption  of  a  new 
reading— 

''The  wind-flhak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  fnaiM**— 
upon  the  belief  that  in  this  line  we  have  a  picture  which  was 
probably  suggested  in  the  noble  passage  of  Job:— "Hast 
thou  given  the  horse  strength  t  Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  thunder  t "  The  passage  before  us  shows  that  the  image 
was  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Shakspcre,  of  the  majesty  of  the 
war-hotM  erecting  his  mane  under  the  influence  of  passion. 

c  This  is  a  fkint  echo  of  the  wonderful  passage  in  Job— 
••  He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  hal " 


And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  '  holla,'  •  or  his  *  Stand,  I  say '  P 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur  P 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay  P 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
Nor  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life. 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 
In   shape,    in    courage,    colour,    pace,    and 
bone. 


•  Holla.  Ho  is  the  ancient  interjection,  giving  notice  to 
stop.  The  word  before  us  is  certainly  the  same  as  the 
French  Hola,  and  is  explained  in  CotgraTe's  French  Dictioiv 
ary  as  meaning  "  enough,  soft,  soft,  no  more  of  that" 
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ELound-hoofM,  sLort-jointcd,  fetlocks  shag  and 

long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye^  small  head,  and  nostril 

wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing 

strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender 

hide: 
Look  what  a  horse  shonld  haye,  he  did  not 

lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  "  he  now  prepares. 
And   whe'r   he   run,  or   fly,  they  knew    not 
whether ; 
For  thro'  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind 

sings. 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd 
wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind; 

Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he 
feels. 

Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent. 
He  vails''  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume. 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent ; 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume : 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag*d. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him ; 
When  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him. 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there : 
As  they  were  mad  unto  the  wood  they  hie 

them. 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly 
them. 

All  swoln  with  chasing,  down  A.donis  sits, 
Bannmg  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 


>  In  the  game  of  base,  ot  priton  &a««,  one  runs  and  chal- 
lengei  another  to  punue.  "To  bid  the  wind  a  base"  is 
therefore  to  challenge  the  wind  to  speed.  We  have  the 
same  expresaioa  in  the  early  play  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona:— 

*'  Indeed,  Ibid  ike  Itue  for  Proteas." 
*  raU«— lowers. 
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For  lovers  say  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong. 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage ; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney'  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind, 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ! 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue ! 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy !   - 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  &om  the 
sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 

His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's 
print. 

As  apt  as  new-fallen  snow  takes  any  dint. 

0  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen 

them; 
Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the 

wooing: 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his^  acts  made 

plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did 

rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand^ 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wHfal  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 


»  In  Richard  III.  we  have— 

"  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words? 
Windy  ettomeys  to  their  client  woes." 
The  tongue,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  the  aUomty  to  the 
heart, 
c  Hi*  for  iU 
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Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began : 
'  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart   my 
wound;' 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure 

thee. 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would 
cure  thee.' 

*6ive  me  my  hand,'  saith  he,  'why  dost  thou 

feel  it?* 
'  Give  me  my  heart,'  saith  she,  '  and  thou  shalt 

have  it ; 

0  give  it  me  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it;^ 

Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard.' 

•  For  shame,'  he  cries,  '  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so ; 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone : 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  miure.' 

Thus  she  replies :  '  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd; 
Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath 

none. 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be 
gone. 

•  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree. 
Servilely  master'd  with  a  leathern  rein ! 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee. 
He  held  nuch  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 

Throwing  tiie  base  thong  from  his  bending 
crest, 

Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

*  Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed. 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed. 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  P 

Who  is  so  faint  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  coldP 

*  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 
hud  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 


*  Malone  explains  thU  "thy  heart  wounded  as  mine  is.' 
^  &'rav«— engrave. 


To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach 
thee. 
0  learn  to  love;  the  lesson  ia  but  plain, 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again.' 

*I  know  not  love,'  quoth  he,  *nor  will  not 

know  it. 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it: 
*T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a 
breath. 

'  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinish'd? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  P 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish'd. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothmg  worth : 

The  colt  that's  back'd  and  burthen'd  being 
young 

Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

'  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing;  let  us  part, 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 
Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your 

flattery; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no 
battery.' 

'What!  canst  thou  talk,'  quoth  she,  'hast  thou 
a  tongue  P 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice'  hath  done  me   double 

wrong; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing: 
Melodious    discord,    heavenly    tune    harsh 

sounding, 
Ear's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's   deep- 
sore  wounding. 

'  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

*  Say  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  mc. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 

■  MermaleTt  wiee.  Mermaid  and  tpren  were  formerly 
used  an  sjmonymous.  So  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  in. 
Scene  ii. : 

"  O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid^  with  thy  note. 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears 
Sing,  jyreii,  for  thyself,  and  t  will  dote." 
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And  nothing  bnt  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  iierfom'd,  that  breedeth  love 
by  smelling. 

'  But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste. 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 
And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door  ? 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest, 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast' 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield ; 
Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds. 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws*  to  herdmen  and  to 
herds. 


This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  rainetb. 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  it  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineih. 
Or  Hke  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  fEdleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown. 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth !' 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead. 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it 
red; 

And  all-amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breathcth  life  in  her  again. 


He  wrmgs  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks. 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard ; 
He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd ; 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise  so  he  will  kiss  her  stilL 

•  Flaws  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  violent  blasts. 
376 


The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows'  faintly  she  upheaveth, 

•  The  windoTTg  are  doubtless  the  eyelids,  but  the  epithet 
blue  is  somewhat  startling.  We  must  remember  that 
Shakspere  has  described  violets  as 

"  Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes." 

The  propriety  of  this  epithet  is  fUlly  noticed  by  us  in  Cym- 
beline,  Acr  ii.,  Scene  u. 
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Like  tbe  fair  snn,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  relieveth: 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  iaoe  illnmin'd  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  faoe  are  fix'd, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine  * 

But  hers,  which  thro'  the  oiystal  tears  gave 
light, 

Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  nighi^ 

*  0,  where  am  IP'  quoth  she,  'in  earth  or  heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  P 
What  hour  is  this  P  or  mom,  or  weary  even  P 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  P 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 
But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

*  0  thou  didst  kill  me ;— kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of 

thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such 

disdain 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their 

queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

'  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 
0  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear  I 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 
To  drive  infection*  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say  the  plague  is  banished  by  thy  breath. 

'Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  im- 
printed. 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  P 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  weU  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of 

Blips, 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

*  Repina,  Used  as  a  fubi tantive.  Chancer  employs  pint 
in  the  fame  manner. 

k  In  Shakspere's  early  plays  we  fteqnentlymeet  the  same 
image  that  in  fonnd  in  these  early  poems.  Thus  in  Lore's 
Labour's  Lost :~ 

'*  Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light 
Thou  shin'st  in  eveiy  tear  that  I  do  weep.* 

*  The  custom  of  strewing  houses  with  fragrant  heibs  was 
universal  ata^period  when  the  constant  recurrence  of  the 
plague  habituated  families  to  the  use  o(  what.they  considered 
preventives.  It  was  this  cause  which  rendered  Bucklersbury 
at  siropling  time  such  a  crowded  mart. 


*  A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  P 
Are  th^  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  P 

Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should 
..double,* 

Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  P ' 

'Fair  queen,'  quoth  he,  'if  any  love  you  owe  me^ 
Measure  my  strangeness*  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself  seek  not  to  know  me ;  ) 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks 
fast. 

Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste. 

'  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  nighfs  herald,  shrieks,— *t  is  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 

And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's 
light 

Do  summon  us  to  pare,  and  bid  good  night 

'Now  let  me  say  "good  night,"  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss.' 
'Good  night,'  quoth  she;   and,  ere   he  says 

'adieu,' 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tendered  is : 
Her  arms  do  len&  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 
Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to 
face. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  cond  mouth. 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drouth : 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with 
dearth, 

(Their  lips  together  glued,)  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding 

prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  uleth ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  wiUeth ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so 

high. 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 


*  Here  is  one  of  the  many  traces  of  ShaksperePt  lend 
studies — an  allusion  to  the  penaltv  for  non-payment  irhicb 
formed  the  condition  of  a  money-bond. 

k  5^aii;^0iieM— coyness  or  basbfulness. 
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Her  (ace  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth 

boil. 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's 
wracL 

Hot,  fsSnt,  and  weaij,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much 

handling. 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that's  tir'd  with  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth, 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ?• 
Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  ven- 
turing^ 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave*  exceeds  conunis- 
sion: 
Aflection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward. 
But  then  woos  best  when  most  his  choice  is 
froward, 

V/lien  he  did  frown,  0,  had  she  then  gave  over, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet 't  is 
pluck'd : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all 
at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool«  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart. 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

'Sweet  boy,'  she  says,  'this  night  I'll  waste  in 

sorrow. 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watcli. 
Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 
Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the 
match?' 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 


a  The  soft  v»x  upon  which  the  seal  attached  to  a  legal 
Iiif  tniment  was  impressed  required  to  be  tempered  before 
the  impreif  ion  was  made  upon  it.  So  Falstaff  says  of  Justice 
Shallow—**!  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger 
and  my  thumb,  and  shortly  idll  I  seal  with  him." 

b  Xeare— licence. 

«  Nu  reader  of  ^hakspere  ean  forget  the  pathos  with 
which  he  has  employed  thii  expression  in  another  place — 
**  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged." 
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'  The  boar ! '  quoth  she,  whereat  a  sudden  pale. 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheeks ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale, 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  belly  falb,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love. 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter: 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove, 

He   will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount 
her ; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  aunoy. 
To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even   as   poor   birds,  deceiVd   witli   painted 

grapes,* 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless^  berries  saw : 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds 

missing. 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 

But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 

*Fie,  fie,*  he  says,  'you  crush  me ;  let  me  go; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so.' 

*  Thou  hadst  been  gone,'  quoth  she,  '  sweet  boy, 

ere  tliis, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  hunt  the 

boar. 
O  be  advis'd !  thou  knoVst  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  never   sheath'd   he  whetteth 

stiU, 
Like  to  a  mortal <"  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

'  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes  like  glowworms  shine  when  he  doth 
fret: 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 
Being  moVd,  he  strikes  whate'ejr  is  inhis  wny. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay 

'His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd. 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 

a  The  allusion  is  to  the  picture  of  Zeuzis,  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  We  may  observe  that  there  was  no  English  tranala- 
tion  of  Pliny  so  early  as  the  date  of  this  poem. 

b  Helpleu— thai  afford  no  help. 
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His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd.: 
Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 
The  thomj  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part;  through  whom  he 
rushes. 

*  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne. 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage  (wondrous dread!) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the 
mead. 

'  0,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ! 
Beauty  hath  nought   to    do   with   such   foul 

fiends: 
Come  not  within  his  danger*  by  thy  will : 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their 
friends. 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dis- 
semble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

'Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face?    Was  it  not 

white? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  P 
Grew  I  not  faint  ?  And  fell  I  not  downright  ? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  He, 
My  bo^ng  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no 

rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my 
breast. 

'  For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  Affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  "  kill,  kill ; " 
Distempering  gentle  Love  in  his  desire. 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

'This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding*'  spy, 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring,*" 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy, 
That  sometime  true  news,  sometUne  false  doth 
bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine 

ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee  I  thy  death  should  fear: 


*  DoM^^— power  of  doing  hann.    So  in  the  Mercliant  of 
Venice,  Act  it.,  Scene  i. : — 

**  Yoa  ftand  within  hit  danger.** 
fee  note  on  that  pesiage. 

»  3ai0    ■ignifici  strife.  Mrs.  Quickly  sajs  that  John  Roghy 
Is  no  breed-bate. 

*  Sprin(f—\md  or  young  shoot. 


'  And,  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry-chafing  boar, 
JJnder  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being 

shed 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang 
the  head. 

'  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 

That  tremble  at  the  imagination  P 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  fSnint  heart 
bleed. 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

'  But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 
Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty. 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with 
thy  hounds. 

'  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot*  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks^  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  musits*  through  the  which  he  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

'  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell. 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep,^ 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth*  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

'  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snufSng  hounds  are  driven  to 

doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  re« 

plies. 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

*  Ovirshoot  The  original  editioni  read  overskuL  This 
reading  is  retained  by  Malone. 

»  Craffii:^— winds.    So  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  :— 
**  See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in." 

*  MutiU.  The  term  is  explained  in  Markham's  *  Gentle- 
mrft*s  Academy/  15W  :  — "  We  term  the  place  where  she 
[the hare]  sitteth  her  form;  the  place  through  which  she 
goes  to  lelief  her  musit." 

*  JTmP- dwell.  •  5or<et*— consorteth. 
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*  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  npon  a  hill, 
Stuids  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  bick  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

•Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur 
stay: 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any. 

'Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar. 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize,' 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

*  Where  did  I  leave?' — *No  matter  where,' 

quoth  he ; 

*  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 
The  night  is  spent.'—'  Why,  what  of  that  ? ' 

quoth  she. 

*  I  am,'  quoth  he,  'expected  of  my  friends ; 

And  now 't  is  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall.^ 
'  In  night,'  quoth  she,  '  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

'But  if  thou  fall,  0  then  imagine  this. 
The  earth  in  love  with  thee  thy  footing  trips, 
And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 
Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves    so  do  thy 
lips 
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'  Afora/jxe— comment 


Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 

Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  for- 


'Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds   from  heaven  that  were 
divine, 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee  in  high  heaven's 

despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

'  And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  mischances  and  much  miseiy ; 

*  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood,' 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  imposUiumcs,  grief,  and  damn'd  de- 
.   spair. 

Swear  Nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

'And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies. 
But  in  one  ipinute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done,** 
As  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  midday 
sun. 
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*  Therefore^  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nnns. 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 

Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

*  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 
Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must 
have. 

If  thou  destroy  tJiem  not  in  dark  obscurity  ? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fm  a  hope  is  slain« 

'  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away ; 

A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife. 

Or  theirs  whoso  desperate  hands  themselves  do 
slay. 

Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.' 

*  Nay,  then,'  quoth  Adon,  'you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme; 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream ; 
Por  by  this  bkck-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul 

nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and 
worse. 

*  If  love  have  lent  yon  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 

For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

*  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

*  What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stranger. 

Yon  do  it  for  increase;  O  strange  excuse  I 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

*  Call  it  not  love,  for  lore  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name; 


Under,  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 

Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  be 
reaves. 

As  cat^erpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

'  Love  oomforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain. 
But  lusf  8  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  alvrays  fresh  remain. 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Loye  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

'  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  ;• 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended.' 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  throng  the  dark  laund^  runs 


Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
JSo  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Yenus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend; 
'  So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  hght  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  trou- 
bled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 
*Ah  me!'  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  *woc, 

woe!' 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

,  Teen— grief. 

b  Zatind— lawn.  Camden  descrtbet  a  lawn  aa  a  plain 
among  trees,  and  the  epithet  dark  confinns  this  explanation. 
Wc  hare  iuch  a  scene  in  Henrj  VI.,  Part  III.,  Act  iii.  :— 

"Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselves, 

For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come.** 
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She,  maddng  them,  begins  a  wailmg  note, 

And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty ; 

How  lo?e  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old  men 
dote; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolbh-witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer*  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  ontwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short: 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  \rho  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 

Buf  idle  sounds  resembling  parcsites. 

L  vc  shrill-tongued  titters   answering  every 

call. 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  P 
She  says,  "tis  so:'  they  answer  all,  * 'tis 

so;' 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  'no.' 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  moimts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  anseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  bdiold. 
The  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow : 
*  O  thou  dear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth 

borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly 

mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to 
other.* 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Musing  the  morning  b  so  much  o'erwom. 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn : 


•  Aiuwtr,  So  the  original— not  annoert.  No  dount, 
•ccording  to  the  nilef  of  modern  construction,  answers  is 
more  correct,  and  Malone  talks  of  Shakspere  having  fallen 
into  the  error  of  '*  hasty  writers,  who  are  deceived  by  the 
noun  immediately  prect  ding  the  verb  being  in  the  plurM 
number."  We  hold  th«u  lo  be  a  false  refinement  which 
destroys  the  la  ndmarks  of  an  age's  phraseology.  Ben  Jonson, 
in  bis  *  English  Grammar,' lays  down  as  a  rule  that  *' nouns 
signifying  a  multitude,  though  they  be  of  the  singular 
number,  require  a  verb  plural."  The  rule  would  appear 
still  more  reasonable  when  the  plural  is  more  apparently 
expressed  in  the  noun  of  multitude,  as  in  the  form  before 
us—*'  the  choir  of  echoes." 
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Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth*  to  the  ciy. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  horn  their  strict  embrace. 

Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do 
ache, 

Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn,  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  £atal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  sbidLC  and 
shudder; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounds. 

For^now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  sJl  strain  court* sy  who  shall  cope  him 
first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart. 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale^  weakness  numbs  each  feeling 
part: 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  dotii 

yield. 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore-dismay'd,* 
She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  fantasy. 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no 
more; — 

And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar  ,• 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  to- 
gether, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires,  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther, 

•  Cotulith-  advanceth. 

b  Cold-pale  The  hyphen  denoting  the  compound  fcdjeo- 
tive  is  marlied  m  the  original  edition  of  1599. 

e  Sorc-difmap'd.  This  Is  the  reading  of  the  edition  of 
1596.    The  original  has  all  dismayed. 
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A.  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 

She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again ; 

Her  more  than  haste  is  mated*  with  delays^ 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain. 
Full  of  respect,**  yet  nought  at  all  respecting, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  aJl  effect- 
ing. 

Here  kennell'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst   venom'd    sores    the    only    sovereign 
plaster; 
And  here  abe  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with 
howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  yoUeys  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 
Chipping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  be- 
low, 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they 
go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies*, 

a  JTatoi— confounded.        b  ite«p«cf— rlrcumspection. 


Whereon  with    fearful    eyes    thejr  long   have 
gaz'd. 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies : 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath. 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclauns  on  Death. 

*  Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful    divorce    of    love,'   (thus    chides    she 

Death,) 
'  Qrim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost 

thou  mean 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 
Who  when  he  liVd,  Yn  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  P 

*  If  he  be  dead, — 0  no,  it  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it — 
O  yes,  it  may ;  tibou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 

But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's 
heart. 

'  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 
And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his*  power. 
The  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke  ; 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a 
flower : 


Hh  for  itt. 
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Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him 
dead.' 

*  Dost  thou  drink  tears^  that  thou  provoVst  such 

weeping  ? 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  P 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'dwith  thy  rigour/ 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vail'd*  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd ; 

But  through  the  floodgates  breaks  the  silver 
rain. 

And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 

Her  eyes  seen  m  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's 
sorrow. 

Sorrow,  that  Mendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  teaifs  make  them  wet 


Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief} 
All  entertained,  each  passion  labours  so 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsmen  hollo :« 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  soimd  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  pnson'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should 
pass. 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  dnmken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

«  Boswell  taai  quoted  a  passage  A-om  MassinKer's  'Virgin 
Martyr,*  alluding,  as  Shak«pere  here  does,  to  the  bekutilul 
fable  of  Cupid  and  Death  exchanging  arrows : — 

*'  Strange  affection ! 
Cupid  once  more  hath  chang'd  his  shafts  with  Death, 
And  kills,  instead  of  giving  life.'* 

b  Tai/'d— lowered. 

«  Hollo,  or  hollow,  is  not  quite  the  same  word  as  holla, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  although  the  usual  spelling 
nf  this  word  in  the  p^sage  before  us  is  holla. 
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0  hard-beUeving  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes, 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
llie  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
Li  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that   she   hath 

wrought  5 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  called  him  all-to  naught: 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for 

kings, 
Lnperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

*No,  no,'  quoth  she,  'sweet  Death,  I  did  but 

jest; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear, 
Whenas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast. 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'  'T  is  not  my  fault :    the  boar  provok'd  my 

tongue; 
Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander; 
'Tis   he,  foul  creature,  that   hatb  done  thee 

wrong; 

1  did  but  act,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander : 
Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's 

wit.' 

Thus,  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 
Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuato ; 
And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive. 
With  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate ; 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs;  and 
stories 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

*  0  Jove,'  quoth  she,  '  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  siUy  mind. 

To  wail  his  death  who  lives,  and  must  not  die. 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ! 
For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again." 

*  Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  fuU  of  fear 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves, 


*  Shakspere  in  his  greater  works  was  not  ashamed  to 
recur  to  the  treasury  of  his  early  thoughts : — 

"  Excellent  wretch  I  Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  I  and  when  I  love  thee  not 
Chaos  is  come  again." 
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Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 

Thy  ooward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves.' 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  bom. 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  faloon  to  the  Inre  away  she  flies ; 
The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 
And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 
The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight ; 
Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the 

view. 
Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  with- 
drew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Lito  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head ; 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes : 
As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground. 
Struggling    for    passage,    earth's    foundation 

shakes. 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  con- 
found. 
The  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her 
eyes; 

And,  beiug  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
111  his  soft  flank;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was 
drench'd : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or 

weed. 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to 
bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 
She  thbks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly. 
That  her  sight  dazzJing  makes  the  wound  seem 
tlu-ee; 
Tbaoedisb,  &o.~Vol.  IL        2  C 


And  then  she  reprehends  her  manghng  eye 
That  makes  more  gtishes  where  no  breach  should 
be: 
His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is 
doubled ;  • 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being 
troubled. 

*  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  yet,'  quoth  she,  *  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone. 
Mine  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead; 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  flre! 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

'Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 

What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  view- 
ing? 

Whose  tongue  is  music  now  P  what  canst  thou 
boast 

Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and 

trim; 
But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with 
him. 

*  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
Having  no  fair'  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss 

you: 
But  when  Adonis  liv^d,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair ; 

'And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wmd  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry 
his  tears. 

'  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear 

him: 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his 

prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

'  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 


a  Fair— beauty. 
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Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red 

cherries ; 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with 

berries. 

But    this    foul,    grim,    and    urchin-snouted* 
boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore : 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave ; 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

"Tis  true,  'tis  true;  thus  was  Adonis  slain; 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 


And  nuzzling  in  his  flank  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

'  Had  I  been  tooth'd  Hke  him,  I  must  confess 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first* 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his ;  the  more  am  I  accurst.' 
With  this  she  faUeth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out^  in  darkness 
hVs : 


Two  glasses  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excelled. 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  Ws  effect : 
'  Wonder  of  time,'  quoth  she,  *  this  is  my  spite, 
That  you  being  dead  the  day  should  yet  be 
light. 

*  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend; 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  ^weet  beginning  but  unsavoury  end; 

a  UrehiH-^ttouted^yrith  the  snout  of  the  urchin,  or  hedge- 
htg. 
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Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 
woe. 

•  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing  while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd' 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest   sight  be- 
guile: 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak. 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to 
speak. 
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'It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot, 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ;* 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  trea- 
sures: 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

'  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear; 
It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 
It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 
And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most 
toward. 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

'  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 
Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best  their  love  shall  not  enjoy. 

By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kiU'd 
Was  melted  Kke  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple   flower   sprung   up,  chequer'd  with 
white, 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the 

blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness 
stood. 

^  AfeMwref^grave  dances  suited  to  age. 


She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to 

smell, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis*  breath ; 
And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to 
tears. 

'Poor  flower,'  quoth  she,  'this  was  thy  father's 

guise, 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire,) 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes : 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 
And  so  't  is  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

•  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  't  is  thy  right : 
Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and 
night: 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss   my  sweet    love's 
flower.' 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 

And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 

Their  mistress,   mounted,  through  the  empty 

skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd. 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their 

queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 
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TO  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TITCHFIELD. 


The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  Lordship  is  without  end;  whereof  this 
pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety/  The  war- 
rant I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the  worth  of  my  untutored 
lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what 
I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were 
my  worth  greater  my  duty  would  show  greater  :  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is 
bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with 
all  happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakespeare. 

a  Moietjf,  In  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  and  in  Lear,  Shakapere  uses  mo<«/y  as  it  is  here  used,  meaning  a 
portion,  not  a  half. 
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THE    ARGUMENT. 


Lunvt  Tarquimius  (for  his  excessive  pride  surnamed  Superlms),  after  he  had  caused  his  own  fiither-iii- 
law,  Servius  Tullius,  to  be  cruelly  murdered*  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  not  requiring 
or  staying  for  the  people's  sufiages,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with 
his  sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea.  During  which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the 
array  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextua  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper, 
every  one  commended  the  vfartues  of  his  own  wife ;  among  whom,  CoUatinus  extolled  the  incomparable 
chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending  by 
their  secret  and  sudden  arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  CoUatinus 
finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  other  ladies  were  all 
found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  CoUatinus  the  vic- 
tory, and  his  wife  the  fkme.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius,  being  inflamed  with  Lucrece's  beauty,  yet 
smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp;  fh)m  whence  he  shortly 
after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (according  to  his  estate)  royally  entertained  and  lodged  1^ 
Lucrece  at  Collatium.  The  same  night  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her. 
and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  despatcheth  messen- 
gers, one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  tot  Collatlne.  They  came,  the  one  accompanied 
with  Junius  Brutus,  the  o'her  with  Publius  Valerius;  and,  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  de. 
manded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor  and 
whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all 
vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and,  l)caring  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutuk 
acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  king;  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclamation 
^he  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 
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FaoM  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trastless  wings  of  false  desiiT, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  CoUatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  CoUatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 
When  CoUatine  unwisely  did  not  let* 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  wliite 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight. 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's 
beauties, 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  t«nt. 
Unlocked  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state, 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
Tliat  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

0  T.fil — forbeiir. 


0  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 
And,  if  possessed,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done* 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  ^un ! 
An  expired  date,  cancelled  ere  well  begun : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator; 

What  needcth  then  apologies  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  P 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested''  this  proud  issue  of  a  king; 
For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thi^ig. 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

«  Done.    The  word  is  here  used  as  in  a  previuus  pastag* 
of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  :— 

"Wasted,  thaw'd,  and  t/oM, 
As  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun." 
b  5iip^<»«/«f— tempted 
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His  high-pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men 

should  vaunt. 
That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
O  rash  false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,*  and  ne'er  grows 
old! 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd. 
Well  was  he  weloom'd  bj  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame: 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for 
shame; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  or**  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled,' 
From  Venus*  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field: 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gQd 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence 
the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white : 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

A  Blasts  is  here  used  as  a  verb  neuter.    It  is  so  used  In 
ihe  poem  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  entitled  '  The  Farewell :  '— 

«*  Tell  age.  it  daUy  wasteth ; 
Tell  hitnour,  how  it  alters  ; 
Tell  beauty,  that  it  bhsMh." 

'Or.    The  line  usually  stands  thus  :— 

Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white." 

The  original  has  ore.  Malone  has  suggested,  but  he  does 
not  act  upon  the  suggestion,  that  "  the  word  intended  was 
prrhaps  or,  i.e.  gold,  to  which  the  poet  compares  the  deep 
colour  of  a  blubh."  The  lines  in  the  subsequent  stanza 
complete  the  heraldic  allusion  :— 

*•  Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 
Their  tiloer  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield." 
«  iHtitmUd^htning  a  title  to,  or  in. 
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'       To  those  two  armies  that  would  let  him  go, 
I       Rather  than  triumph  in  so  fabe  a  foe. 
I 
Now  thinks   he   that   her   husband's   shallow 

tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  CoUatine  doth  owe,  • 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil. 
Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper; 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil ; 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear : 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
I       And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 
'       Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd : 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye. 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store 
That  cloy'd  with  much  he  pineth  still  for  more 

But 'she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning   from  th^  pvliiig^ 

looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books ;« 
She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no 
hooks ; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  ^  his  wanton  sight. 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivaby. 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory ; 
Her  joy  with  heaVd-up  hand  she  doth  ex- 
press. 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for.  his  sue 
cess. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear; 
I  Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Bread  and  Fear, 


»  The  object  of  praise  which  Collatine  doth 
to  Par/in^— speaking, 
c  See  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Illustrations  of  Act  i. 
d  if oroiJM —interpret. 
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Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending*  weariness  with  heavy  spright ; 
For,  after  sapper,  long  he  questioned ** 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth 
fight; 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake, 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds, 
that  wake. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving. 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  ab- 
staining; 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
AJid  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  pro- 

pos'd, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death 
suppos'd. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond 
That  what   they  have   not,  that  which    they 

possess 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond,* 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich 
gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife. 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth 
cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  aU  together  lost. 


•  /i»/«fufMip— pretending. 

*>  Quettioned  -conversed. 

«  ThU  is  the  reading  of  the  original  edition  of  1594.    That 
of  1616  reads— 

"  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  possess ; 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it." 
Malone  adopts  the  reading  of  the  original,  and  he  thus  ex- 
plains it :  "  Poetically  speaking,  they  may  he  said  to  scatter 
what  they  haw  not,  i.  e.  what  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to 
have ;  what  they  do  not  enfoy,  though  possessed  of  it."   This 
is  clearly  a  misinterpretation.   The  reasoning  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing stanzas  is  directed  against  the  folly  of  venturing  a 
certainty  for  an  expectation,  hy  which  we  "  make  something 
nothing."  The  meaning  then,  though  obscurely  expressed, 
is  that  the  covetous  are  so  fond  of  gaining  what  they  have 
not,  that  thev  scatter  and  unloose  Arom  their  bond  (safe 
hold)  that  which  they  possess. 


So  that  in  vent'ring  ill  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect ; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,*  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful 
daysP 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding 

cries; 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and 

still. 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and 
kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 

Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm ; 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th*  other  feareth  harm ; 

But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's   foul 
charm. 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  flre  do  fly 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly : 
'  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire, 
So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire.' 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise ; 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter'd  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust : 

«  Confounds  Malone  interprets  this  as  destroys:  but  the 
meaninir  is  sufficiently  clear  if  we  accept  confounds  in  its 
usual  sense. 
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'  Fair  torch,  hnni  out  thy  light,  aud  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine ! 
And.  die  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine ! 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow- 
white  weed.' 

'  O  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  anus ! 

O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave ! 

O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 

A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave  ;** 

True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 
Then  my  digression*  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

*  Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive. 

And  be  an  eyesore  in  my  golden  coat ; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive,'* 

•  Weed— garment.  The  word  is  more  commonly  used  in 
ttie  plural,  as  in  Milton's  '  Paradise  Regained  : ' — 

"But  new  an  aged  man  in  rural  weeds." 
But  in  the  same  scene  of  Coriolanus  (Act  ii.,  Scene  iii.)  we 
have  both  treed  and  ureed*. 

0  Fancy's  «/ar0— love's  slave. 

e  Digression  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  transgression. 

(1  Here  is  one  of  the  frequent  examples  with  which  the 
works  of  Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries  abound,  of  apply- 
ing the  usages  of  chivalry  to  the  more  remote  antiquity  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  poem  of  Lucrece  contains  many 
such  allusions.  In  particular,  towards  the  close  we  have 
this  line : — 

"  Knights  by  their  oaths  should  right  poor  ladies'  harms.** 
This  was  indeed  an  anticipation  of  chivalry;  but  the  poet 
could  in  no  way  so  forcibly  express  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  avengers  of  Lucrece,  and  which  the  injured  lady 
here  invokes,  as  by  employing  the  language  of  chivalry.  The 
use  of  the  word  ladies  in  this  line  is  as  mucli  an  anachronism 


To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

*  What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 
A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy : 
Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week  ? 
Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken 
down? 

*  If  Collatinus  dre^n  of  my  int.eut, 

Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage. 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

*  O  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  bkick  a 

deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints 

shake? 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart 

bleed? 
The  guilt  being  great  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But,  coward-like,  with  trembling  terror  die. 

as  that  of  knights:  tut  what  other  words  will  express  the 
meaning  intended  ? 
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*  Had  Collatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life, 

Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor 
end. 

*  Shameful  it  is ; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known : 
Hateful  it  is ;— there  is  no  hate  in  loving ; 

I  'U  beg  her  love  ;^but  she  is  not  her  own  ;• 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  pamted  cloth^  be  kept  in  awe.' 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  sO  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a -virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  *  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away.' 

*  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ; 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love   had   never    drown'd   him    in    the 
flood. 

*  Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows 

dreadeth : 
Affection  is  my  capUun,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

•  Malone  says  the  words  such  as  $hameful  it  <*,"«"  sup- 
posed  to  be  spoken  by  some  airy  monitor."  Surely  the  poet 
only  meant  to  express  that  contest  of  thoughu  which  ffoes 
forward  in  a  mind  distracted  between  reason  and  passion; 
and  which  the  dramatic  poet  can  only  represent  by  solUoquy , 
as  it  is  here  represented.  ^  ^  ^ 

b  As  You  Like  It,  Illustrations  of  Act  ixx. 

«  Took  ffipffy— being  taken  away. 


*Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt!  debating,  die! 
Respect*  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  ago ! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye ; 
Sad^  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the 
stage: 
Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  pnze ; 
Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure 
lies?' 

As  com  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  opening  listening  ear. 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  in- 
vasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  Collatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 
Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers. 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tiibute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  wiU, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd  retires  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard ; 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard; 

Night-wand'ring  weasels  shriek  to  see  him 
there; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct*  in  this  case ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth 
scorch. 

Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

•  ilMp*c/-prudence,-in  the  sense  of  the  original  Latin, 
looking  again, 
b  Sad-  grave, 
c  Co»d«c<— conductor. 
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And  being  lighted,  by  tiie  light  he  spies 
Lucrctia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rashes  where  it  lies, 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld*  his  finger  pricks: 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  onr  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddmgs  could  not  stay  him ; 

He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 

The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay 
him. 

He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 

Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial. 
Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let,** 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

*  So,  so,*  quoth  he,  '  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring. 
To  add  a  more  r^oicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped'  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge   rocks,    high    winds,    strong    pirates, 
shelves  and  sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands.' 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber  door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath   barr'd   him   from  the  blessed  thing  he 

sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought. 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  if  the  heaven  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 

Having  solicited  the  eternal  power. 

That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair 

fair. 
That  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour,- 
Even  there  he  starts : — quoth  he,  *  I  must  de- 
flower ; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact. 
How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act  P 

'  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide! 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution : 

Thoughts  arc  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried. 

The  blackest  sin  is  cleared  with  absolution ; 

Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight.' 

Neeld-  needle. 
t>  £««— obstruct. 

«  5iMaped —checked.    So  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  i., 
Scene  i.  :— 

"  Biron  is  like  an  envious  »niHtping  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring." 
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This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that   this   night-owl  will 

catch; 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 
But  she,  sound  sleeping,   fearing  no   such 

thing. 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Lito  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks,* 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eyebaUs  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 

Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full 
soon. 

To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  iboon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  sup- 
posed; 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  en- 
closed. 

0,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died, 
Tlien  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ! 
Then  CoUatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side 
In  his  dear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucreoe  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 
Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss ; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is : 
Wher%  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies. 
To  be  admir*d  of  lewd  unhallow'd  eyes. 

a  5<aU«~Malone  says, '  <  That  the  poet  meant  by  the  word 
$talk  to  convey  the  notion,  not  of  a  boisteroua,  but  quiet 
movement,  appears  Arom  a  subsequent  passage:— 
*  For  in  the  dreadful  dark  of  deep  midnight 
With  shining  fklchion  in  my  chamber  eame 
A  creeping  creature.'" 
Malone  appears  ftom  a  subsequent  part  of  his  note  to  con- 
found etalk  with  etride.    He  says,  ••  A  person  apprehensive 
of  being  discovered  naturally  tiUces  long  eteju,  the  sooner  to 
arrive  at  his  point."    But  long  steps  are  noisy  steps ;  and 
therefore  "  Tarquin's  ravishing  stridei  **  cannot  be  the  true 
reading  of  the  fimious  passage  in  Macbeth.    But  etalk,  <m 
the  contraiy,  literally  means,  to  go  warUg  or  eoftty.    It  is 
the  Anglo-Saxon  etcelcan—pedetentim  ire.    The  fowler  who 
creeps  upon  the  birds  etalki,  and  his  gtalking-hone  derivM 
its  name  from  the  character  of  the  fowler's  movement. 
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Witliout  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  au  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like   marigolds,  had   sheath'd  their 
light. 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 


Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  pla/d  with  her 

breath; 
O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 
As  if  between  them  twam  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 


Her  breasts,  like  ivoiy  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered, 
Save  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred : 
Who  like  a  foul  usurper  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 
What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desir'd  P 
What  he  beheld  on  that  he  finnlj  dote<L 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd.* 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 
So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 
His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 
Slack'd,  not  suppress'd;   for  standing   by  her 
side, 

«  r/r'd— satiated,  glutted— at  a  falcon  tires  on  his  prey. 


His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And    they,  like    straggling  slaves   for  pilkge 

fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting. 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mother's  groans  re- 
specting, 
SweU  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting : 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking, 
GKves  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their 
liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  conunends  the  leading  to  his  hand; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his 

stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did 

scale, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale, 
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They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset, 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries ; 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up 
eyes. 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behoW, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm*d  and  con- 
trolled. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  \raking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror 't  is !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapped  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries : 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights. 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful 
sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall !) 
May  feel  her  heart,  poor  citizen,  distressed. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,*  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  dtj. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe. 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies :  *  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 

•  Bulk— the  body,  the  whole  mass.  Johnson,  hovrever,  de- 
fines the  word  as  the  breast,  or  largest  part,  of  a  man; 
deriving  it  from  the  Dutch  bulcke.  A  passage  in  Hamlet 
employs  the  word  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  text  before  us  :— 
"  He  rafs'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk.** 
Turbervile,  who  preceded  Shakspere  about  twenty  years, 
has  this  line  *. — 

«•  My  liver  leapt  within  my  btilk.** 
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Thy  never-conquer'd  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine 

*  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Tliy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide. 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 

But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead, 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

*  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting : 
All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  he^ful  friends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  oi 
duty. 

*  I  have  debated,  even  m  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shiilJ 

breed; 
But  nothing  can  Affection's  course  control. 
Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy.' 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth*  the  fowl  below  with  his  wing's  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he 

dies: 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  faloon's 
beUs.** 

'Lucrece,'  quoth  he,  'this  night  I  must  enjoy 

thee: 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll 

slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  bun,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

*  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 

■  CotfcA^/*— causes  to  couch. 

b  We  have  the  same  image  in  Henry  VI.,  Part  III.  :— 
"  Not  he  that  loves  him  best 
Dares  stir  a  wing  if  Warwick  ihake  Mm  bells.'' 
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Thy  issue  blori^d  with  nameless  bastardy : 
And  them,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
ShaH  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  suoee^cling  times. 

*  But  if  thou  yield  I  rest  thy  secret  fiiend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  Httle  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compoimd;  being  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

'Then,  for   thy   husband   and   thy  children's 

sake, 
Tender*  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse   than  a   slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's 
blot:»» 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy.' 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's'  sharp 

daws^ 
Heads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle 

right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite : 

But'  when  a  bhudc-fac'd  doud  the  worid  doth 

threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mouutains  hiding, 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth 

get, 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  hoai  thdr 

hidioa, 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  di^ding; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

•  Tauicr— laeed,  regard. 

b  Birth-htmr*$  i/of-coiporal  blemish.  So  In  A  Midium- 
mn  Night's  Dream : 

**  And  the  bloU  of  nature**  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  itsne  stand ; 

'  KeverBMle,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 

Nor  marlc  prodigious." 
e  Steerens  says  the  prffpe  Is  properly  the'griflin.    But  in 
the  passage  before  us,  as  In  the  early  English  writers,  the 
word  Is  applied  to  birds  of  prey,— the  eagle  especially. 

i  Malone,  who  has  certainly  made  very  few  deriatlons 
from  the  original  text  of  this  poem,  here  changes  but  to  hok, 
**  there  being  no  opposition  whatsoever  betWHjn  this  and  the 
Mvcedinf  nassage."  An  opposition  is  however  faitended. 
liueretia  pleads  the  "  rough  beast"  that "  knows  no  right  j " 
*«/,  as  the  gentle  gust  divides  the  black  cloud, 

"  So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays." 
Traoedies,  &o.— Vol.  IL       2D 


Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  holdfut  foot  the  weak  mouse 

panteth ; 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  foUy, 
A  swallowing  gulf  tiiat  even  in  plenty  wanteth: 
His  ear  her   prayers   admits,  but   his   heart 
graateth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  phuning : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with 
raining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd. 
Which  to  her  ortitory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place.* 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  onee  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's 

oath. 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both. 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire. 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  '  Reward  not  hospitality 

With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast   pro- 
tended;* 

Mud  not  the  founUdn  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended; 

End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot*  be  ended : 
He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
To  strike  a  poor  unseasonabb  doe. 

'  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare 

me; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me ; 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave 

thee. 


•  Shakspere,  whose  knowledge  of  the  outward  effects  of 
the  passions  was  universal,  makes  the  tetror  of  poor  Lucrecc 
display  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  "  great  clerks  " 
greeting  their  prince  with ' '  premeditated  welcomes  .**  They 
also 

*'  Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
THrottie  their  practisM  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  oonchision,  dumbly  have  broke  off.' 

(Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  v.,  6c.  1.) 
b  JV«f«ii(to^— proposed. 

e  Shoot.  Malone  says  that  the  author  Intended  this  wor>l 
to  be  taken  in  a  doable  sense,  9Mit  and  $koot  being  in  his  time 
pronounced  alike.  We  doubt  this.  Suit  is  not  the  word 
that  the  indignation  of  Lticrece  would  have  used ;  nor  is  tlic 
double  sense  earned  forwardiit  alL 
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If  efer  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
Ji3e  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  mj  groans : 

*  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Peat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart ; 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 

For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  convert. 
0,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

'  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 
Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely 

name. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same. 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 

*  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring ! 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage. 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king ! 
0  be  remember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

*  This  deed  will  make  tiiee  only  lov'd  for  fear. 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear. 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do 
look. 

*  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall 

learn? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  P 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 
Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-lived  laud. 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

'  Hast  thou  command?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kilL 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 
When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may 

say, 
He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the 
way? 
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•  Think  "but  how  vile  a  spectacle-  It  were 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smotiier  *. 
This   guilt  would   seem   death-worthy  in  thy 

brother. 
O  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their 

eyes! 

'  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  hcav*d-up  hands  appeal. 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier; 
I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal;* 
Let  him  return  and  flattering  thoughts  retire :  , 
His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desure. 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  fix>m  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.'. 

*  Have  done,*  quoth  he ;  'my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires 

abide. 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 
To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fr^ti  falls' 

haste. 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.' 

*  Thou  art,'  quoth  she, '  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 

If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hears'd,    . 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 

'So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their 
slave; 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified; 

Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  t)iy  pride : 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ',  - 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root.  - 

•  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state  '— 
'No  more,'  quoth  he;  'by  heaven,  I  will  not 

hear  thee : 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hale,      * 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear 

thee; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom.' 

•  Repeal— teciil ;  from  the  French  rappekr.  ■ 
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This  said,  lie  sets  the  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lost  are  deadly  enemies ; 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night, 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries 

Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  con- 
troU'd 

Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone*  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife. 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain, 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  Lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

XiOok,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  liawk> 
Unapt  for  tender  smeU  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
Jhe  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
DeTOors  his  will  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouriug. 

O  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imt^natiou ! 
Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 

Can  curb  bis  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
'   Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless 

pace. 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with 
grace, 
For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays. 
The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Bome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chas'd; 

a  Prrtfitf— having  Incliiution  or  propensity,  and  so  self- 
willed,  headstronn. 
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For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  dis 

grac'd : 
Besides,  lus  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  make  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual; 
Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  theii 
will 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he 

stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  no.thing  healeth. 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain. 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  tiie  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He  like  a  thievish  dog  creeps  sadly  thence ; 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  thete  *,      '. 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence;    , 
She,  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth 

tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear; 
She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 
He  runs,  and   chides    his  vanished,  loath*^ 
delight. 

He  thSnce  departs  a  heavy  convertite ; 
She  there  remams  a  hopeless  castaway : 
He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light ; 
She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day ; 

*  For  day,i  quoth  she,  *  night's  scapes  doth  open 

lay; 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 
To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

*  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  be- 
hold; 

And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be,     . 

To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 

For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water,  that  doth  eat  in  steel,   • 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feeL' 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blindi 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
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And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pore  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her 
spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night : 

'  0  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blaml; ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator. 
With  close-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

• 

*  0  hatefol,  yaporous,  and  foggy  night, 

Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of  time ! 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

'  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 
Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make 

sick 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 
Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide  prick  ;• 
And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  tliick, 

*  Noontide  prfc*— -the  point  of  noon. 
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That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light. 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

'  Were  Tarquin  night  (as  he  is  but  night's  child). 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 
Throu|^  nighf  s  black  bosom  should  not  peep 

again; 
So  should  I  have  copartners  m  my  pain : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrim- 
age. 

*  Where*  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with 

mine. 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy; 
But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine. 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with 

groans. 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans, 

*  0  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  doak 
Immodestly  lies  martyred  with  disgrace ! 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place, 

■  W'Atfre— whereas. 
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That  all  the  faults  which  in  tiiy  reign  are 

made 
May  likewise  be  sqHilchred'  in  thy  shade ! 

*  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day  !• 
The  light  will  show,  character'd^  in  my  brow, 
The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay. 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 
Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  bodes. 
Will  quote*'  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my 
looks. 

*  The  nnrse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story. 
And   fright   her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's 

name; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory. 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tkrquin's  shame : 
Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  CoUatine. 

'Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  CoUatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  Immches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  ondeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted, 
That  is  as  dear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Ck)llatine. 

*  0  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 

O  unfelt  sore  1  crest-wounding,  private  scar ! 
Reproadi  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face, 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot"*  afar. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  maqy  bear  such  shameful  blows. 
Which  not  themselves  but  he  that  gives  them 
knows! 

*  If,  CoUatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me. 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  simuner  left, 
But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 

In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 

And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee 

kept.  ^ 

*  SepuMrtd.    Milton  tiset  the  word  with  the  same  accent 
in  his  lines  on  Shakspere:— 

"  And  80  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  does  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  w^uld  wish  to  die." 
b  Charactered,    Here  again  is-  an  accentuation  different 
from  the  present,  but  which  is  common  to  all  Shakspcre's 
contemporaries.    Malone  has  observed  that  this  is  still  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Irinh  people;  and  he  adds,  with  great 
truth,  that  much  of  the  pronunciation  of  Queen  Ellxabeth's 
age  is  yet  retained' in  Ireland. 
«  Quote — observe. 

*  Mot—maito. 


*  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack,'— 
Tct  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him  ;^ 
(Doming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 

And  talkM  of  virtue : — 0,  unlocked  for  evil. 
When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

*  Why  shoidd  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  f 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  P 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  P* 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

*  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  qcM 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful 

fits. 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain 
But  torment  that  ^  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

'  So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young. 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strcmg. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  torn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

'  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with   precious 

•    flowers ; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing; 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 


a  Wrack.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  '  Disquisition  on  the  Tem- 
pest,'  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  restoring  to  Shakspcre's 
text  the  old  word  wrack,  instead  of  the  modem  wreck.  He 
askSj  *•  What  could  editors,  who  proceed  upon  principlea 
which  lead  to  such  a  substitution,  do  with  this  couplet  of  the 
Lucrece: — 

*  O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack i'" 
In  this  particular  instance  they  have  preserved  the  original 
word ;  but  in  that  before  us,  where  wrack  is  equally  required 
to  rhyme  with  back,  they  have  substituted  wrsek.  Even 
Mr.  Dyce  herein  copies  Malone  without  alteration.  This  i 
probably  mere  carelessness ;  but  it  shows  the  danger  of  tain 
pering  with  an  original  reading. 

b  This  is  agnin  an  instance  of  the  dramatie  crowding  oi 
thought  upon  thought,  and  making  one  thought  answer  and 
repel  the  other,  which  render  Shakspcre's  soliloquies  such 
matchless  revelations  of  the  benit,  Malone,  not  perceiving 
this  dramatic  power,  changes  guilt  f  to  ffuillleu!  because  the 
idea  of  the  first  line  does  not  coirespond  with  that  of  the 
second. 

e  Folly  is  nerc  used  in  the  sense  of  wickedness ;  and  gtntk 
in  that  of  well-born. 
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Bat  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

*  O  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 

'T  is  thou  that  execuf  st  the  traitor's  treason ; 
Thou  setf  st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may 

get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point* st  the  season ; 
'T  is  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  whete  none  may  spy 

him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by 
him. 

*  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  viobte  Jier  oath ; 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd ; 
Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murther'st  troth ; 
Thou  fioul  abetter !  thou  notorious  bawd  1 
Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  land : 

Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

*  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 
Thy  smoothing*  titles  to  a  ragged^  name ; 
Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

«When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's 

friend, 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort*  an  hour  great  strifes  to 

end? 
Or   free   that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath 

.     chain'dP 
Give  physio  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'dP 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  ciy  out  for 

thee; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

'  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
J'ustioe  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  ;"* 
Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 


*  Smoothing— nattering. 

<>  Bagged  is  heie  uted  In  the  tenae  of  contemptible.  It 
means  something  broken,  torn,  and  therefore  worthless. 
See  Note  on  Hemy  IV.,  Part  II.,  Act  i.,  Scene  i. 

•  5or^>4Mslgn,  appropriate.    So  in  Richard  III.  :— 

«'  But  I  «ni  tori  a  pitchy  day  for  thee." 

d  The  constant  allusions  of  the  Elisabethan  poets  to  that 

funiliar  terror  the  plague  show  how  completely  the  evil, 

whether  presenter  absent,  was  associated  with  the  habitual 

thoughts  of  the  people.    Advict  it  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
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Wrath,   envy,    treason,   rape,   and   murder*!* 

rages. 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on   them   as  theii 

pages. 

*  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid ; 
They  buy  thy  help :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appa/d* 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

My  CoUatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
WTien  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee, 

*  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

'  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night. 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care. 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight. 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sm's  packhorse,  virtue's 

snare; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murtherest  all  that  are. 

0  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

•  Why  hath  thy  servant,  Opportunity, 
Betra/d  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  ? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes  and  enchained  me 

To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 

Time's  office  is  to  fine^  the  hate  of  foes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

•  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light. 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 

To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night, 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  th|^  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden 
towers : 

'  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents, 

government,  municipal  or  cItU  ;  and  the  line  too  correctly 
describes  the  carelessness  of  those  in  high  places,  who  abated 
not  their  feasting  and  their  revelry  while  pestilence  was 
doing  its  terrible  work  around  them. 

s  Append  satisflcd,  pleased.  Wetlappayed,  ill  appageit 
are  constantly  used  by  Chaucer  and  other  ancient  writers. 

b  Tofine^Xo  bring  an  end 
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To  pluck  tlie  quills  from  ancient  ravens*  wings. 
To  dry  tlie  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ;  • 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Portune's  wheel; 

'  To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter. 
To  m|kke  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 
To  slay  the  tiger  {hat  doth  live  by  cdaughter^ 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild. 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 
To   cheer  the   ploughman  with   increaseful 

crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little    water- 
drops. 

•Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring*  minute  in  an  age 
Would   purchase   thee  a   thousand    thousand 

friends. 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 
Oy  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  liour 

come  back, 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy 
wrack! 

<  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin   in   his 

flight: 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity, 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright, 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evD 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil 

*  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than 
stones; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wttdness. 

'  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair,* 
Let  him  have  time  agamst  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  tin^e  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  ahns  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

;  ■  5prifi^«— thootf,  tapllngs.  Time,  which  dries  up  the  uld 
oak's  sap,  cherishes  the  plants. 

b  Metiring  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  coming  hack  again. 

*  CurUd  hair  is  the  characteristic  of  Tarquin  as  it  was  of 
all  men  of  high  rank  in  Shakspsre's  time.  Perhaps  it  im- 
plied a  notion  of  lu  xurfousness.  In  this  way  we  have  *'  the 
emrUd  Antony;"  and  in  Othello, 

"  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation." 


'  Let  him  have  time  to  see  Ids  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
Li  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalb'ng*  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

'  0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  end  bad. 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught* st  this 

ill! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  tlie  thief  run  mad  1 
Himself  himself  seek  eveiy  hour  to  kill ! 
Such   wretched   hands   such   wretched   blood 
should  spill : 
For  who  so  base  would  sudi  an  oflioe  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  f 

'  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they 
list. 

'The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in 

mire. 
And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away. 
But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious 
day. 
Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoever  they  fly, 
But  eagles  gazM  upon  with  every  eye. 

'Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools, 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force^  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

*  Li  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night ; 
Li  vain  I  cavil  with  my  infamy, 
Li  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmM  despite : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good. 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

Unreealling— not  to  be  recalled.    The  elder  writers  use 
the  participle  with  much  more  licence  than  we  do. 
to  i^oree  IS  here  used  in  the  sense  of  value  or  regard. 
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•Poor  hand,  vrhj  quirer'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 
For  if  I  die  my  honour  lives  in  thee, 
But  if  I  live  tiiou  liv'st  in  my  defame : 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 
And  was  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so.' 

This  said,  &om  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death : 
But  this  no-slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fames. 

'  In  vain,'  quoth  she,  'I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain, 
Tet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyal  wife ; 

So  am  I  now : — 0  no,  that  cannot  be ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 


'0!  that  is  gone  f<»  which  1 80o§^t  to  Uve^ 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  dear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery  ;• 
A  dying  life  to  living  infamy ; 
Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away. 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

'Well,  well,  dear  Colladne,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 
He  shall  not  boast  who  did  thy  stock  pollute 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

'  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 
Aifd  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense, 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 


'I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint^ 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  deanly-coin'd  excuses; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  painty 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all;  mine  eyes  like  slaices. 
As   from   a  mountam-spring  that  feeds  a 

dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure 
tale.^ 
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By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  bad  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  soirow. 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  willbonow: 
But  doudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloister'd  be. 

»  An  allusion  to  the  badges  which  senrants  or  retaincnof 
families  of  rank  wore  on  their  liveries. 
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Rerealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies. 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits 

weeping; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  '  0  ey  e  of  ey  es^ 
Why  pryest  thou  through  my  window?  leave 

thy  peeping; 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are 

sleeping: 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing 

light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by 

night.' 

Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees : 

True  grief  is  fond*  and  t^ty  as  a  child. 

Who  wayward  once,  his   mood  with  nought 

agrees. 
Old  woes,  not  infmt  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one;  the  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractb'd  swimmer  plunging  still 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of 
skilL 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views» 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare ; 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb  and  hath  no 
words; 

Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 
For  mirth  dotii  search  the  bottom  of  annoy ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company : 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd* 

'T  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore ; 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache 

more; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it 

go<^; 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being   stopp'd,   the   botinding   banks 

o'erflows : 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

'Too  mocking  birds,'  quoth  she,  'your  tunes 

entomb 
Withm  your  hoUow-swelling  feather'd  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb ! 

Fond  -foolUh. 


(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 
A.  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests :) 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  likes  dumps'  when  time  is  kept  with 
tears. 

*  Come,  Philomel,  that  aing'st  of  ravishment. 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishmeni^ 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  I  'U  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descanf  st  better  skill  ^ 

'And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy 

part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affiight  mine  eye ; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  beta  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heartstrings  to  true  languish- 
ment. 

'And  (or,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the 

day. 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 
That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
We  will  find  out ;  and  there  we  wiU  unfold 
To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their 

kinds: 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle 

minds.' 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze. 
Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 
Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  maze. 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 
So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better, 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  Death  reproach's 
debtor. 

'  To  kill  myself,'  quoth  she, '  alack !  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution? 
They  that  lose  lisJf  with  greater  patience  bear  it 
Thim  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 

Who,  having  two  jsweet  babes,  when  death 
takes  one. 

Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

*  Dttmjw— melancholy  ain. 

b  Belter  skiil.    We  muyt  probably  ben  anderstand  with 
better  skill. 
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' My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer? 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine. 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  P 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pme. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  dnd  his  sap  decay ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 

'  H^r  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then  let  it  not  be  oall'd  impiety 
If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled 
souL 

*  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  CJoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine. 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  bequeath. 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent, 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  testament. 

'  My  honour  I  'U  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'T  is  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murther  shameful  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-bom. 

'Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  l^acy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee? 
My  resolution,  Love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  mayst  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  used,  read  it  in  me : 

Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe ; 

And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

'.This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mine  honour  be  the   knife's  that  makes  my 
wound; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

'Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will;* 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill; 

>  The  executor  of  a  will  wm  lometimcs  called  the  over- 
teer;  but  our  ancestors  often  appointed  oveneer*  as  well  as 
executors.  Shakspere's  own  will  contains  such  an  appoint- 
ment. 
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My  life'ti  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  "so  be  it" 

Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  conquer 
thee; 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be.* 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-wing*d  duty  with  thought's  feathers 
flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their 
snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 
(For  why  ?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  liveiy,) 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with 
woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set,* 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  iliaid  weep  like  the  dewy 
night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand. 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing; 
Qrieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts^ 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break 
their  hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ;'' 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange, 
kinds 

»  In  the  fblio  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  weU  as  in 
the  quarto  of  1597,  we  find  the  line— 

•*  When  the  sun  sets,  the  earth  doth  drizzle  dew." 
Here  the  image  completelv  agrees  with  that  in  the  text 
before  us.  But  in  the  undated  quarto,  wliich  the  modnm 
editors  fcdlow,  we  have  **  the  atr  doth  drizzle  dew."  Science 
was  long  puzzled  to  decide  whetl^r  th^  «arth  or  the  air  pro- 
duced dew;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  accurate  experi- 
ments of  modem  times  to  show  that  the  earth  and  the  air 
roust  unite  to  produce  this  effect  under  particular  circum- 
stances of  temperature  and  radiation.  The  coirection  of  the 
undated  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  certainly  unneces- 
sary. 

b  MarhieUere  stands  for  men,  whose  minds  have  Just  been 
compared  to  marble. 
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Is  form*d  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their   smoothness,   like   a   goodly    cliampaign 

plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep : 
-    Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem 

looks. 
Poor  women's  fieu^es  are  their  own  faults*  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath 

kill'd! 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour 
Is  worthy  blame.    0,  let  it  not  be  hild* 
Poor  women's  faults  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd'* 
With  men's  abuses!    those  proud  lords,  to 

blame, 
Make   weak-made  women  tenants   to   their 
shame 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucreoe  view, 
Assail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead? 

By  this,  mUd  Patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit*  of  her  complaining : 

*  My  girl,*  quoth  she,  *  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are 

nuning? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me 

good. 

*  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went  * — (and  there  she 

stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  '  Tarquin  from  hence  P' 
'  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence ; 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense ; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
-  And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

•  Hild—held.    Such  a  change  fur  the  sake  of  rhyme  is 
fh;qucnt  in  Spenser. 
>'  FuyUPtt-compleicly  fliled. 
e  Counterfeit,    A  likeness  or  copj. 


*  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness.' 

'  O  peace ! '  quoth  Lucrece ;  '  if  it-  should  be  told, 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell. 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

*  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen — 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say  P — One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 

A  let(iK  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear ; 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it : 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be 
writ.' 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write. 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 
What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 
This  is  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  be  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins : — '  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person!  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucreoe  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me : 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief;* 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are 
brief.' 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe. 
Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 
By  this  short  schedule  CoUatine  may  know 
Her  grief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality ; 
She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  atain'd  her  stain'd 
excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs,  and  groans,  and  tears  may  grace 

the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  wodd  might  beai 

her. 


*  The  simplicity  of  this  letter  is  exquisitely  beautiftil ; 
and  its  pathos  is  deeper  from  the  circumstance  that  it  it 
scarcely  raised  above  the  tone  of  ordinary  correspondence. 

**  So  I  commend-me  fh>m  our  house  in  giief " 
is  such  a  formula  as  we  constantly  find  is  ancient  corr«. 
spondence.  In  the '  Paston  Letters'  we  have  such  concli\sions 

as  this :  ••  Written  at when  I  was  not  well  at  ease."  ' 
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To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them 
better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them 

told; 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 
The  heavy  motion*  that  it  doth  behold. 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 
T  is  bat  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 
Deep  sounds'*  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow 

fords. 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  ^nifd  of 
words. 

Her  letter  ndw  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 

*  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  more  than  haste : ' 

The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 


Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she 
deems: 

Extremity  still  nrgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villain  courfsies  to  her  low; 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no. 
And  forth  with  bashfol  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her 
shame; 

When,  silly  groom !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 


To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to 
gage. 

»  Motion—dumh  show.  ^^ .    ^ 

^Sounds.  Malone  proposes  to  read  ^ood«.  This  Steevens 
resists,  and  says  that  sound  is  such  a  part  of  ihe  sea  as  may 
be  sounded.  To  this  Malone  replies  that  a  sound  cannot  be 
deep,  and  therefore  sounds  is  not  here  intended.  A  sound 
is  a  bay  or  frith ;  and  Dampier,  who  Is  be»*er  authority  than 
the  commentators  on  nautical  matters,  mwitions  a  sound  as 
« •  large  and  deep."  The  stillness  of  a  sound,  in  consequence 
of  being  land-locked,  tcstiOes  to  the  corrc-ctnesB  of  the  port  s 
image. 
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His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 

That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blaz'd ; 

She  thought  he  blush'd  as  knowing  Tarquin's 
lust. 

And,    blushing    with    him,    wistly    on    him 
gaz'd; 

Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaz'd: 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  re- 
plenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some 
blemish. 
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Bat  long  she  tbinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan: 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tLred  moan. 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Taosing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilfiil  paintings  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn*  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
Threaf  ning  doud-kissing  Bion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited^  painter  drew  so  proud, 
Ab  heaven  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  hunentabb  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  diy  drop  seem'd  a  weepmg  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife ; 

Anil    dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy 
lights, 

Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  witii  dust; 
And  fr6m~the^toweis  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale    cowards,   marching   on   with   trembling 
paces; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  0  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold ! 

The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 

In  Ajax*  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roH'd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent 
l^w'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

lliere  j^leading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor 

stan^ 
As  H  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand 

•  Drawn.    Drawn  out  into  the  field, 
b  Cofic«<l«(f~ingeniuu8,  Imaginative 


That  it  beguil'd  attention,  oharm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard  all  silver  white 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  horn  his  lips  did 

Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up'  to  the 
sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice; 
All  jointly  listening;  but  with  several  graces^ 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 
Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice : 
Th&  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear; 
Here  one  being  throng'd  bears  back,  all  boU'n^ 

and  red; 
Another  smother'd  seems  to  pelt«  and  swear ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seem'd  they  woidd   debate   with   angry 
swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,** 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand;  himself,  behind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind ; 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd 

to  field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To   see  their  youthful   sons  bright  weapons 

wield; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield. 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  land  of  heavy 
fear. 

And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan  where  they 

fought. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks,  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 

a  PurPd,  The  meaning  of  purl  as  applied  to  a  sonnd  Is 
familiar  to  alL  Bacon,  In  speaking  of  the  sound  of  apipe, 
mentions  "  a  sweet  degree  of  sibiljUion  or  purling."  Tnns, 
in  the  passace  before  us,  the  thin  winding  breath  of  Nestor, 
the  soft  flowing  words,  purFd  up  to  the  sky.  But  the  com- 
mentators believe  that  purl'd  here  expresses  motion  and  not 
sound ;  and  StecTens  proposes  to  substitute  eurPd. 

b  JBo/rn— swollen. 

e  Petl^to  be  olamotou8,to  discharge  hasty  words  as  pellets. 

d  JTjfKf— natural. 
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With  swelling  ridges ;  ami  their  ranks  hegan 
To  hreak  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than* 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Siraois' 
banks. 

T»>  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come, 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stel'd> 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some, 
Bat  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld, 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds   with   her   old 

eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  oroud  foot 
lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Time's  ruin,  beaut/s  wrack,  and  grim  care's 

reign; 
Her  cheeks  with  ^ps  and  wrinkles  were  dis- 

guis'd; 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain : 
•  Her  blue  blood,  ohang'd  to  black  in  every  vein. 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes 

had  fed. 
Showed- life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Wlio  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  punter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 

And  therefore  Lucrece   swears  he  did  her 
wrong. 

To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

'  Poor  mstrument,'  quoth  she, '  without  a  sound, 
I  'U  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue : 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 


a  Than  used  for  tken.    This  is  another  example  (we  had 
one  before  in  hild)  of  changing  a  termination  for  the  sake  of 
rhyme.    In  Fairfax's  *  Tasso*^ there  is  a  parallel  instance  :— 
*  Time  was.  (for  each  one  hath  his  doting  time, 
These  silrer  locks  were  golden  tresses  than,) 
That  country  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 
And  Arom  the  forest's  sweet  contentment  ran.** 
b  SteFd.    A  passage  in  the  twenty-fourth   Sonnet  may 
explain  the  lines  in  the  text  t  — 

"  Mine  eye  hath  play*d  the  painter,  and  hath  Mtd'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart." 
The  word  steTd  in  both  Instances  has  a  distinct  association 
with  something  painted ;  but  to  stetl  is  interpreted  as  to  fix, 
from  stell,  a  fixed  place  of  abode.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
word  is  connected  in  Shakspcrt^s  mind  with  the  word  stile, 
the  pencil  by  which  forms  are  traced  and  copied.  The  appli- 
cation does  not  appear  forced,  when  we  subsequently  And  the 
poet  uitag  the  expression  of  **penciird  pensiTeness."  We 
constantly  use  the  term  ttite  as  applied  to  painting:  but  we 
all  know  that  stile,  as  describing  the  manner  of  delineating 
forms,  Is  deiiTcd  from  the  instrument  bv  which  characters 
were  anciently  wriilen.  SteVd  is  probably  then  ttiCd,  the 
word  being  ilightly  changed  to  suit  the  rhyme. 
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And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  liath  done  him  wrOki^ 
And  with  ^my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  aa 
long; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  tht  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Gix^ks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

'  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  qrc> 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter, 
die. 

*  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ?• 

Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so. 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe : 
For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  P 

*  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba^  here  Priam  dies. 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds ; ' 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised*  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds:* 

Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with 
fire.' 

Here  feelmgly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece  set  a-work  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  schtow  ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks 
doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  8how*d  con- 
tent: 
Onward  to  Troy  with   the  blunt  swains  be 

goes, 
So  mild  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his 


•  JIfo— more. 

b  5ibo«n({«- swoons.    It  Is  pmbable  that  the  word  wais  vt 
usually  pronounced.    In  Drayton  twound  ttcrwM  to  wound. 
«  ir»a<fi-l«f<f— unknowing, 
d  Confounds  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  deatrpya. 
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In  him  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deoeit,  and  gire  the  hannless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave, 
lior  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  £alse  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
Fabe-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like 
forms. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew;^ 
Whose  words,  like  wildfire,  burnt  the  shining 

glory 
Of  nch-built  Bion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  plac^, 
WTien  their  glass  fell  wherem  they  viewed  their 


This  picture  she  advisedly*  perus'd. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd. 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied. 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

•  It  cannot  be,'  quoth  she, '  that  so  much  guile ' — 
(She  would  have  said)  '  can  lurk  in  such  a  look  ;* 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue  'can  lurk'  from  'cannot' 

took; 
'  It  cannot  be '  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 
And  tum'd  it  thus :  '  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 

'  For  Bven  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 

So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 

(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  funted,) 


»  MaloneobJecU  to  this  image  of  Priam's  palace  being  the 
mbror  in  which  the  fixed  stars  beheld  themselves.  Boswell 
has  answered  Malone  by  quoting  Lydgate's  description  of  the 
same  wonderfUl  edifice  :^ 

**  That  Terely  when  so  the  sonne  shone 
Upon  the  golde  meynt  amonge  the  stone, 
They  gave  a  Wght  withouten  any  were, 
As  doth  Apollo  in  his  mid-day  sphere." 
V  il<f iiM(f/f~attentively. 


To  me  came  Tarquin  ahned;  so  beguil'd* 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 
With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 
So  did  I  Tarquin;  so  my  Troy  did  poish.     ' 

*  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  ev^ry  tear  he  falls *►  a  Trojan  bleeds ; 

His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy 

Are  baUs  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

*  Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell ; 
Tor  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold 

Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold ; 
So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth 

flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with 
water.' 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails. 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
Ck)mparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  dete.<(t ; 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er; 

*Fool!   fool!'  quoth  she,  Miis  wounds  wijl 
not  be  sore.' 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 

And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complain- 
ing. 

She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for 
morrow, 

And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remam- 
ing: 

Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sus- 
taining. 
Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ;  - 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it 
creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 

•  So  heguiVd.    The  oriffinal  has  to  beguiFd,    Beguiled  ii 
masked  with  firaud.    In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have^ 
<*  Thus  ornament  is  but  ilieguUed  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea.''^ 


b  FalU^\eU  tail. 
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It  easeth  some,  thougb  none  it  ever  cni^d. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company; 
Who  finds  his  Lncrece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  abont  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls  •  in  lier  dim  element 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  abeady  spent 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  hnsband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and 

raw, 
Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 
He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares. 
But  stood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other^s 
chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins :  '  Wliat  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling 

stand? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour 


Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress/ 

Three  times  with  dghs  she  g^ves  her  sorrow  fire. 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length  address'd^  to  answer  his  desire. 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
B^ins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certam  ending : 
*Few  words,'  quoth  she,  'shall  fit  the  trespass 

best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  druwn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

*  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : — 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 

«  Water-galU.    Steerens  lays  tho  word  if  current  amoDg 
the  shepberdt  on  Salisbury  PUin. 
b  iltMretf'if— prepared. 
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By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  m^ 
From  that^  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

'  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight^ 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  fiaming  light, 
And  softly  cried.  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame^ 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

*  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth 

he, 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee^ 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
Tlie  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed :  thb  act  will  be 
My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  inficuny. 

*T^th  this  I  did  be^  to  start  and  cry. 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword. 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word : 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  migh^  Rome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her 
grooDL 

*  Mme  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightM  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  prisoner 
dies. 

* 0  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse! 

Or,  at  the  least,  tins  refuge  let  me  find; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this 
abuse. 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind; 

That  was  not  forc'd ;  that  never  was  indin'd 
To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  p^ison'd  closet  yet  endure.' 

Lo  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss. 
With  head  declined,  and  voice  damm'd  up  wilb 

woe, 

With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
From  lips  new-waien  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so : 
But  wretched  as  he  is  he  strives  in  vain; 
What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up 
again. 
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As  through  an  arch  the  yiolent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste ; 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forced  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  reeall'd  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  he  sighs,  his  sorrows  make  a  saw. 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief 
draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attcndeth, 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh : 

*  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 

To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

'And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucreoe, — now  attend  me ; 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own;  suppose  thou  dost  defend 

me 
From  what  is  past :   the  help  that  thon  shalt 
lend  me 
Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 
For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

*  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,'  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  CJollatine) 

*  Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine; 
For  't  is  a  meritorious  fair  design 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms  : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor 
ladies'  harms.' 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 
As  bound  in  km'ghthood  to  her  imposition. 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewra/d. 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.    *0  speak,'  quoth  she, 
*  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  me  ? 

*  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence. 
Being  constrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 
My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  P 
May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  P 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again ; 
And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  P ' 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears; 
Wliilo  Tn'th  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
Traobdies,  &c.— Vol.  II.       2  E 


The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 

*No,  no,'  quoth  she,  *no  dame,  hereafter 
living, 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving.' 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She   throws  forth  Tarquin's  name:   *He,  he,' 

she  says. 
But  more  than  *  he '  her  poor  tongue  could  not 

speak; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this :  *He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to 


Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath'd 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds 
doth  fly 

Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  CoUatine  and*  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
Till  Lucrece's  father  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson'blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly'  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain'd. 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tar- 
quin  stain'd. 

Abont  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol*'  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrefied. 

*  Daughter,  dear  daughter/  old  Lucretius  cries, 
*That  life  was  mine  which  thon  hast  here  de- 
prived. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 


»  ra«</y— like  a  watte. 


k  J^l^^-circl•. 
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Wliere  shall  I  live  now  Lucreoe  is  nnliv'd  ? 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  predecease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

'Poor  hroken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  bom ; 
But  now  that  fiedr  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old. 
Shows  me  a  barebon'd  death  by  time  outworn ; 
0,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn ! 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass. 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

•  O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer. 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 

The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee ! ' 

By  this  starts  CoUatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold'  Lucrece*  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 
And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  shoidd  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's 
aid, 

That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarqum  was  pronounced  plain. 
But   through   his   teeth,  as   if  the  name  be 

tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  raiu. 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  stdfc, 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for 
wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  'She's  mine,'     'O,  mine  she 
is,' 

•  Kep-cold.    So  in  Richard  III.,  Act  x.,  Scene  ri.  :— 

••  Poor  Irepeold  figure  of  a  holy  king." 
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Replies  her  husband :  'do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine.' 

*0,'  quoth  Lucretius,  *I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  loo  late'  hath  spiUU' 
'Woe,  woe,'   quoth   CoUatine,   'she   was   my 

wife, 
I  ow*d  her,  and  't  is  nunc  that  she  hath  kiU'd.' 
'My  daughter!'  and  'My  wife!'  with  clamours 

fiU'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer'-d  their  cries,  'My  daughter!'  and  'My 

wife!' 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd   the  knife  from  Lucrece' 

bide, 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  foUy's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  siUy  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings. 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shaUow  habit  by. 
Wherein  deep  poUcy  did  him  disguise ; 
And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 
To  che^k  the  tears  in  CoUatinus'  eyes. 
'  Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,'  quoth  he, '  arise ; 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool. 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

'  Wliy,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous 

deeds? 
Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 
For  liis  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 
Such   chUdish  humour  from  weak  minds  pro- 


Tliy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her 
foe. 

'  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relentmg  dew  of  lamentations. 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 
That  they  wiU  suffer  these  abominations, 
(Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  dis- 

grac'd,) 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets 
chas'd. 

•  Too  late-  too  recently. 
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•  Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 

And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain'd. 

By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's 

store. 
By  all  our  countiy  rights  in  Rome  maintain'd. 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul  that  late  com- 
plain'd* 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife. 
We  will  revenge  tlie  death  of  this  true  wife.' 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 


•  Complained  was  formerlj  used  without  a  subjoined  pre- 
position. 


Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow ; ' 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow ; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rom6, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  "^vith  speedy  diligeucc, 
The  Romans  plausibly ''  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 


•  /I //otr— approve. 

*»  /»/rt»/*»&/y— with exprcssionsof applause— witliacclaina 
tion.    Plauniteln,  applausivcly. 
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From  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial 

fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and 
thee. 


II. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow. 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,''  of  small  worth  held : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days : 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer — 'This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — * 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it 
cold. 


>  Weed—oArment 
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in. 

Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost    beguile  the   world,   unbless   some 

mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair  whose  unear*d*  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  P 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond*'  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  P 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despit-e  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember*d  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  P 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend. 
And,  beinj?  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  Aree. 
Then,  beauteous  ni^ard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  P 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  simis,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  P 
The  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee. 
Which,  used,  lives  th'  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
WDl  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair*  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite 

gone. 
Beauty  o'ersnow*d,  and  bareness  everywhere : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter 

meet, 
Leese*  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still 

lives  sweet. 


*  rrnftw'd— unploughed.  b  FoiMf— foolish, 

c  Unfair— 1^  rerb--depriTe  of  fairness,  of  beauty, 
d  Zmm— lose. 
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VI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 
Which  happies*  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 
That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee : 
Then  what  could  Death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart^ 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  P 
Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir. 

vn. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty ; 
And  having  dimb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hiU, 
Besembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age. 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  outgoing  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

vin. 

Music  to  hear,  whyhear'st  thou  music  sadly?'* 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not 

gladlyP 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering  ;^ 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speechless  son^,  being  many,  seeming 

one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,  'thou  single  wilt  prove  none.' 

•  /TappfM— makes  happy. 

b  Malone  thu»  explains  this  passage:— '<  O  thou  whom  to 
hear  is  music,  why  hear'st  thou,"  &c. 

«  If  two  strings  are  tuned  in  perfect  unison,  and  one  only 
is  struck,  a  very  sensible  vibration  takes  phicein  the  othei 
This  is  called  sympathetic  vibratioa 
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IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 

That  thou  consnm'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 

Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  Hke   a  makeless* 

wife: 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  children's  eyes,  her   husband's    shape    in 

mind. 
Look,  what  an  untlirift  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  nser  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  com- 
mits. 


For  shame  !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any, 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant  if  thou  wilt  thou  art  beloved  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possessed  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  con- 
spire. 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
0  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my 

mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  P 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove ; 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  be- 

stow'st, 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth 

convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world 

away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store. 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 

•  Makelest—mateieMB,    Make  and  mate  are  lynonymotts 
in  our  elder  writen. 


Look  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  the 

more; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty 
cherish ; 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy 
die. 

XIL 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time. 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls,  all*  silver 'd  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 
defence 

Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. 

xni. 

O  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination  :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself's  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  P 

O !  none  but  nnthrifts : — ^Dear  my  love,  you 
know 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. 

xrv. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  say  vrith  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 


•  All.    The  original  hat  or. 
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But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  deriye. 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  snch  art, 
As  troth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but 

shows 
V^' hereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time  P 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means   more  blessed   than   my    barren 

rhyme  P 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  vet  unset. 
With  virtnous  wish  would  bear  your*  living 

flowers, 
Mnch  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit :  ^ 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair,** 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself  keeps  youi-self  still ; 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet 

skiU. 

xvn. 
Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  P 
Though  yet.  Heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beanty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 


•  Tour.  The  ordinary  reading  is  yov,  Malone  conceiving 
that  t/our  in  the  original  ia  an  error  of  the  presa. 

b  Counterfeit — portrait. 

c  Fair—benutj,  The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  18th  Sonnet. 
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The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies. 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly 

faces. 
So  shoidd  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  soom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than 

tongue; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live   twice; — in  it,  and  in  my 
rhyme. 

XV  in. 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shid^e  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  bath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  *  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines. 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  uii- 

trimm'd ;  *> 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet 

brood; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleets. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow, 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :   despite  thy 
wrong. 

My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  paiuted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion; 

•  So  in  Richard  11.:^ 

"  When  the  searching  eve  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lighu  the  lower  world." 
b  C^ii/r<Mm'<f— undecorated. 
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An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in 

rolling, 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 
A  man  in  hne,  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls 

amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's 

pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their 

treasure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement*  of  proud  compare. 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich 

gems, 
With  April  3  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things 

rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure*  hems. 
0  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  au* : 

Let    them    say  more  that  like  of   hearsay 
well; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

XIII. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
0  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not   on   thy  heart  when  mine  is 
slain; 

Thon   gav'st    me   thine,  not   to  give  back 
again. 


^  Couplement—milon.    8o  in  Spenser  :— 

"  Allied  with  bands  of  mutual  eouplement" 
b  ^ndirre— circumference. 


XXIII. 

As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own 

heart; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's 

might. 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presages  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompenoe 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more 

express'd. 
0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath 

steU'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table*  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies. 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  stilly 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for 

me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the 

sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the 

heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars. 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 


•  Tabte—w  in  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well  :— 
"  T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague ' 
To  see  him  erery  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  hrows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart'4  iabU," 
Table,  though  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a  picture, 
more  commonly  means  the  tabular  surflue  upon  which  a 
picture  is  painted. 
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The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight,* 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  remov'd. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

!May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words   to 

show  it ; 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  by  moving. 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter*d  loving. 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee, 
Till   then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou 

mayst  prove  me. 

*  Fight.  The  original  has  iiwrlh.  Theohald,  who  saw 
that  the  alternate  rhyme  is  invariably  preserved  in  the  other 
Sonnets,  proposed  to  make  one  of  two  changes ;  to  rea.d  fight 
instead  of  worth,  ox  forth  instead  of  quite.  We  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  either  change ;  but  as  the  first  has  been 
adopted  in  most  modern  editions  we  will  not  attempt  to  dis 
ttirb  the  received  reading,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  some 
MTOT  is  involved  in  the  original. 
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xxvn. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd ; 

But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 

To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work's  ex- 

pir*d : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see  : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face 

new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  Umbs,  by  night  my 

mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 


xxvni. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight, 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest  P 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppress'd  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me, 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  from  thee. 
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I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the 

heaven: 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire*  not,  thou  gild'st 
the  even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  ray  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  griefs  strength 
seem  stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope. 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising. 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  &ings  hymns  at   beaven^s 
gate;* 

For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth 
brings, 

That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with 
kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  times' 

waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless* 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  cancell'd  woe, 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight.*^ 

•  Twirt.  Malone  proposed  to  read  twirl,  and  SteevenB 
conjectured  that  twlre  means  quire.  Olfford,  in  a  note  upon 
Ben  Jonson's  '  Sad  Shepherd,'  explains  that  in  the  passage 
before  us  the  meaning  is  *'  when  the  stars  do  not  gleam  or 
appear  at  intervals.''^  He  adds,  "  Twire  should  not  have 
been  suff^d  to  grow  obsolete,  for  we  have  no  word  now  In 
use  that  can  take  its  place,  or  be  considered  as  precinely  sy- 
nonymous with  it  in  sense:  leer  and  twinkle  are  merely 
shades  of  It."  OifTord  quotes  several  passages  from  Jonton 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion. 
But  there  are  four  lines  in  Drayton's  'Polyolbion'  which 
contain  a  parallel  use  of  the  word  :— 

"  Suppose  'twixtnoon'and  night  the  «un  is  half-way  wrought, 
(The  shadows  to  be  large,  by  his  descending  brought,) 
Who  with  a  ferrent  eye  looks  through  the  twiring  glades, 
And  his  dispersed  rays  commixeth  with  the  shaaes." 
b  See  Cymbellne,  Illustrations  of  Act  ii. 
«  2)a<eleM—endles»— having  no  certain  time  of  expiration, 
d  If  we  understand  expense  to  be  used  as  analogous  to 
pauinq  away,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  line.    What  we 
expend  is  gone  from  us ;  and  so  the  poet  moans  the  expense 
of  many  a  vanished  sight.  Malone  thinks  that  sight  is  used 
for  eigk;  but  this  is  certainly  a  very  strained  conjecture. 


Then  can  I  giieve  at  gneyances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restor*d,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  aU  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious*  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

xxxu. 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust 

shall  cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve^  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0  then  vouchsafe  me  bnt  this  loving  thought ! 
'Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  grow- 
ing age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I'll  read,  his  for  his  love. 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack**  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 

•  Obsequious— tunenB}. 

b  Meserve— the  same  as  preserve.    In  Pericles  we  have— 
"  Reserve  that  excellent  complexion." 

e  Rack.  Tooke,  in  his  fUll  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
this  word  ('Diversions  of  Purley,'  Part  II.,  Chap.  IV.), 
holds  that  rack  meazis  "  merely  that  which  is  reeked f  "  and 
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Even  80  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack  I  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask*d  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's 
sun  staineth.^ 

xrtif. 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
*T]s  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou 

break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  dis- 
grace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross.^ 
Ah !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  tby  love 

sheds. 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast 

done : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss,^ 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense> 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

that  in  all  the  Instances  of  Its  nse  by  ShaXspere  the  word 
■igniflei  eapow.  He  illustrates  the  passage  before  us  by 
quoting  the  lines  in  the  First  Part  of  Henrv  IV.,  where  the 
Prince  in  some  degree  Justifies  his  course  of  profligacy : — 

*'  Tet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 
Who  doth  permit  the  bate  coniagiout  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beautv  fh>m  the  world, 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder'd  at, 
By  breakhig  through  the/o«/  and  nglv  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him." 

a  Stain  and  stainstk  are  here  used  with  the  signification 
tif  a  verb  neuter.  Suns  of  the  world  may  be  stained  as 
heaven's  sun  is  stained 

b  Cross.  The  original  has  /o««->*eTidently  a  mictake. 
Malone  substituted  cross. 

*  ^mlM— fault. 
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XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  ^  spite. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect. 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  fhee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest**  spite. 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance 

give. 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suiBc'd, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 

This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  hi^py  mc  ! 

xxxvm. 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my 

verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  P 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  Outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious 

days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the 
praise. 

*  5fparad/«— separating, 
b  Dearesi.    So  in  Hamlet  :— 
"  Would  I  had  met  my  dearesi  foe  in  Heaven  1  ** 
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TTTTT- 

0,  how  thy  worth  with  manneTS  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 

What  csm  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bringP 

And  what  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  P 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  de- 
ceive,) 

And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one 

twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain ! 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee  for*  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd  P 
Ah  me  !  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth^ 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  twofold  truth ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLII. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 

*  For  here  iignlfiet  btcaute. 


That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  love 

her; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  mc. 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 
And,  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  sake  by  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here 's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery !  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLin. 
When  most  T  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected  ;* 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed ; 
Then  thou  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make 

bright. 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  fortn  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so ! 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do 
show  thee  me.^ 

xuv. 
If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stAy. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thouglit, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  mOes  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought,* 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe : 


•  r«ire«p«c<Af— unregarded.  .      b  The4  «*— thee  to  me. 

«  A  passage  in  Henry  V.  explains  this :— "  He  is  pure  air 
and  fire ;  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  nerer 
appear  in  him."  The  thought  is  continued  in  the  first 
line  of  the  45th  Sonnet,  in  which  Sonnet  we  also  find  "  My 
life  being  made  of  four.'*  This  wa^  the  theory  of  life  In 
Shalunere's  time;  and  Sir  Toby,  in  Twelfth  Night,  speaks 
learnedly  when  he  »ays,  "  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the 
four  elements? "  Shakspere,  however,  somewhat  laughs  at 
the  theory  when  he  makes  Sir  Andrew  reply,  '•  Faith,  so  they 
say,  but  I  think  it  rather  consists  of  catmg  and  drinking." 
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XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Ajre  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought^  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  sUde. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress*d  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur*d 
By  those  swift  messengers  retum'd  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy*  picture's  sight  would 

bar. 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  Ues. 
To  'cide^  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest^  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,*  and  the  dear  heart's 

part: 
As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  pari, 
'And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of 

heart. 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart ; 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst 

move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 

•  Thjf.  The  original  has  iheir;  and  it  i»  remarkable  that 
the  »ame  typographical  error  occurs  four  tiroes  in  this  one 
Sonnet— a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  no  competent  or 
authorised  person  superintended  the  publication.  Errors  of 
this  sort  are  very  frequent  in  the  original;  but  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  lo  notice  them  when  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  meaning. 

b  'Cide.  Malone  explains  that  this  is  a  contraction  of  de- 
cide.   The  original  reads  ride. 

c  Qtte»^— inquest  or  jury.  d  If o<e/jr— portion. 
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Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  deliglit. 
XLVin. 
How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way. 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  griet 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and 
part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear.* 

TfiTT. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas*  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely 

pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye. 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce*'  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of 
laws. 

Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek — my  weary  travel's  end — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
*  Thus  far  the  miles   are  measur*d  from  thy 

friend !' 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  ui  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind. 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

*  The  same  thought  is  in  Venus  and  Adonis  .— 
'•  R4ch  preys  make  true  men  thieves.** 
b  Wkena*— when.  c  J^N^coiice— fortify. 
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u. 
Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me 

thence  ? 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  sbw  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind; 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect'st  love  being  made, 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow. 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to 
go- 

LII. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare,* 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  tlie  long  year  set, 


Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  ai*e, 
Ojt  captain*  jewels  in  the  carcaAet.^ 
Sp  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest. 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest. 
By  new  unfolding  Ids  imprison*d  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one's  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit** 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  of  the  year ;  ^ 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
But,  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant 
heart. 


C  Broils  root  out  the  work  of  mAsonry.'l 


^  There  it  ft  somewhat  timilar  thought  in  Henry  IV., 
Partl.:- 

,     "My  state, 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  show'tl  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  much  solemnity." 

Tkaqkdieh,  ftc—VoL.  II.        2  F 


*  Captain-  used  adjectively  for  chi^. 
b  Carcr/n«/— necklafc. 
c  Conn/er/c/i— portrait. 

d  Foison  is  plenty:  and  the  foisrn  of  the  y  far  is  the  nu- 
ttimn,  or  plentiful  seasou. 
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LIV. 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  *"  have  fall  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  dis- 


But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  by^  verse  distils  your 
truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish 

time. 
Wlien  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn^ 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall 

bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find 

room. 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  alla/d. 
To  morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,    even    till  they  wink  with 

fdness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Wliich  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Retum  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care. 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd, 
more  rare. 

»  Canker-btnonu^ihe  flowen  of  the  canker  or  dM-ro«e. 
^  By.    The  word  ot  the  original  if  altered  by  llaloue  to 
The  change  ia  ceruinly  not  wanted. 


mn 
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LVII. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  dock  for  you. 
Nor  think,  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  yon  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose, 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ilL 

LVIU. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  plea- 
sure. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave. 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  ! 
0,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty, 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  ^u^  check 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguii'd. 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burUien  of  a  former  child ! 
0,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  ^^Jt  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r*  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
0 !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled 

shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 

•  fl'A#>— whether. 
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Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  be- 
fore, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light,* 
Crawb  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crownM, 
Crooked  eclipses  *gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  ^  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall 

stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  P 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  P 
O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat. 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  else- 
where. 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. 

LXII. 

Sm  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  *  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  to  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated**  and  chopped  with  tann'd  antiquity. 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self -loving  were  iniquity. 
'T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 


*  Main  of  light.  As  the  main  of  waters  would  signify  the 
great  body  of  waters,  so  the  main  of  ligki  signifies  the  mass 
or  flood  of  light,  into  which  a  new-born  child  is  launched. 

b  ParalleU.  We  have  exactly  the  same  idea  in  the  2n,l 
Bonnet : 

*'  When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenche*  in  thy  beauty's  field." 
«  GrociotM— beautiful. 

d  Beated,  So  in  the  old  copy ;  and  it  has  been  followed 
by  Malone.  lie  suggests  that  the  true  word  may  be  bated; 
but  he  recvivet  beated  as  the  participle  of  the  verb  to  beat. 

2F2 


LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erwom; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd 

hiB  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles;    when  his  youthful 

mom 
Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ;  * 
And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he 's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanished  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 

Lxrv, 
Wlien  T  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd. 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store  with  lo3s,  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Huin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 

This  thought  is  as   a  death,  which  cannot 
choose 

But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundlesa 

sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  r* 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  seige  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ?  ' 
O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack ! 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie 

hid?^ 


*  Steeps  night.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  ahepg  night; 
but  in  the  7th  Sonnet  we  have  the  same  notion  of  man 
climbing  up  the  hill  of  age ;  and  here  the  idea  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  antithesis  of  mom  and  night. 
bin  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Ulysses  says — 

"  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
In  which  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion." 
Time's  chest  and  Time's  wallet  are  the  same ;  they  are  tbo 
depositories  of  what  was  once  great  and  beautiful,  ^.u^sed 
away,  perished,  and  forgotten. 
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Qr  what  streng  liand  can  hold  his  swift  foot 

back? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  mj  love  may  still  shine 
bright. 

LXVI. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfuUy  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity,* 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 

Tir*d  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
gone, 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

Lxvn. 
Ah  !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  ^  itself  with  his  society  P 
Wliy  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  P 
"Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Hoses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  P 
"Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beg^*d  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores^  to  show  what  wealth  she 
had 

In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

Lxvni. 
Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn. 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died   as    flowers    do 

now. 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  *  were  bom, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head. 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay  :^ 


*  Simplicity  is  here  nsed  for  folly. 

b  £ac«— embellish— ornament. 

e  ^a/r— beauty. 

'  Sec  Merchant  of  Yenioe,  lUustrtttiont  of  Act  iii. 


In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen^ 
Without  all  omament,  itself,  and  trae, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Uobbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store, 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LxnL 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world*s  eye  doth 

view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can 

mend: 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that 

due,* 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward   praise    is 

crown'd; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine 

own. 
In  other  accents  do  tliis  praise  confound. 
By  seemg  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Thee   (churls)   their  thoughts,  although  their 

eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  ^  is  this,— that  thou  dost  common 

grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  omament  of  beauty  is  suspect," 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days. 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarg'd : 


*  Due.  The  original  has  tnd.  Tyrwhitt  tagacioosly  made 
:  the  change ;  knowing  that  such  a  typographical  error  is  not 
;    unfrequent.    The  separate  letters  drop  out  at  the  press: 

and  the  workman,  who  does  not  stand  upon  niceties,  puts 
I  them  together  again  after  his  own  fashion.  By  the  inversion 
j  of  the  «  a  pretty  metamorphosis  of  due  into  end  is  made ; 
j  and  such  feats  of  le^rdemain  arc  performed  with  a  dexterity 
'    which,  however  satisfactory  to  the  operator,  is  not  the  most 

agreeable  part  of  an  authors  experience,  if  he  should  ever 

indulge  himself  with  the  perusal  of  his  own  writings  after 

they  have  passed  the  printer. 
^  Solve.    The  original  has  tolife.    Malone  reads  aolte  in 

the  sense  of  tolmtion.    We  have  no  paral.cl  example  of  the 

use  of  $olve  as  a  noun, 
c  5mp>c<— suspidoo.  So  in  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  :— 

"  If  my  eu^ect  be  false,  forgive  me." 
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If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst 
owe* 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it  j  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
O,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  thb  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

0,  lest  the  world  shoidd  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv*d  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  1 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this. 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing 
worth. 

LKXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  pr  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds 

sang. 
In  me  thou  seesfc  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west. 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie. 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st  which  makes  thy  love 

more  strong. 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere 

long: 


LXXIV. 

But  be  contented  :  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his 

due; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  X)f  that,  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoHghts,  as  food  to  life. 
Or  as  sweet-season*d  showers  are  to  the  ground; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  plea- 
sure: 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Wiiy  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  F 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  1  not  glance  aside 
To    new-found    methods    and   to    compounds 

strange? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same,  * 
Ajid  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed,* 
ITiat  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name. 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  pro- 
ceed? 
O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  yon. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent ; 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

A  A  noted  toeed-'m  dress  known  and  famiilrj-,  through 
being  alwayi  the  lame. 
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LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 

And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse. 

As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to 

sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Wliose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  others*  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 


Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  whut  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afiPord 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

ixxx. 
0,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame ! 
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But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride  ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this ; — ^my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

0  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 

Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
lliough  T,  onoe  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,— even  in  the 
mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 

1  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 

Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  deris'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

LXXXIII. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modem*  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speakmg  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 

»  Jlfod«r»— trite— common.  • 
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Tbis  silence  for  my  sin  jou  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dnmh ; 
Eor  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LIXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise,— that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew  ? 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond    on   praise,  whidi  makes  your 
pndses  worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
Vfhile  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled. 
Reserve*  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good 

words. 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  '  Amen' 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polished  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "T  is  so,  't  is  true,' 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank 
before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect 

LICXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  bram  inhearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  f 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
GKving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence,^ 


»  Rt$erv9  is  here  agdo  used  for  preterve. 
^  Steevent  conjectures  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  Dr.  Dee's 
pretended  intereonrse  with  a  familiar  spirit. 


As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 
But  when  your  countenance  fil'd*  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVU. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  P 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting^ 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  deep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVUL 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn. 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  'U  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  for- 
sworn: 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attamted ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory  : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I  '11  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,^  and  look  strange ; 

»  FiTd-^Kwe  the  last  polish.    Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Terses 

on  Shakspere,  speaks  of  his 

••  Well-tomed  and  irue-filed  lines." 
^  Strangle,  Malone  gives  several  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  verb;  and  Steevens  adds,  "  This  uncauth  phrase  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Shakspere."  Why  is  any 
word  called  uneomth  which  expresses  a  meaning  more  clearly 
and  forcibly  than  any  other  word  f  The  miserable  alTeeu- 
tion  of  the  last  age,  in  rejecting  words  tt.at  in  sound  ap« 
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Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  telL 
Tor  thee,  against  myself  I  *11  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

xc. 
Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah!  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this 

sorrow, 
CJorae  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come  ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strwns  of  woe,  which  now  seem 
woe, 

Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 

xci. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their 

horse ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer   than  wealth,  prouder   than  garments* 

cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  and  horses  be ; 
And,  having  thee,  of.  all  men's  pride  I  bbast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  thb  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCIL 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  ray  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 


peared  not  to  hannonise  with  the  mincioir  prettiness  of  polite 
conversation,  emasculated  our  language;  and  it  will  take 
■ome  time  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  nervousness. 
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Tliou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 

Biit  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  Wot? — 
Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

xcni. 
So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter*d  new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is   writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles 

strange ; 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness 
tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beantj^  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  ? 

xciv. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
TLey  rightly  do  inherit  Heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity  : 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds : 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

xcv. 
How  swp^t  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name ! 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  s^ort, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
0,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see  I 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. 
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XCVI. 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  ! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xcvu. 
How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  *  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow 'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 


Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's 
near. 

xcvm. 
From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When   proud-pied   April,    dress'd   in    all    his 

trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn    laugh'd    and  leap*d  with 

him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they 

grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you,  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 


[•  Proud-pled  April.'] 


XCIX. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  ;— 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 

that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

*  Malone  expUini  this  as,  "  This  time  In  which  I  was  re- 
mote or  absent  from  thee." 


In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  Uly  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor   white,   had  stolen 

both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
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But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  bf  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 


Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so 

so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Barkcmng  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  light? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life ; 

So  thou  prevent 'st  his  scythe  and  crooked 
knife. 


0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  P 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
*  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd. 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  intermix'd  P  '— 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  P 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  oflSce,  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  Mm  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows 
now. 

CII. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in 
seeming ; 

1  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 
And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days  : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the 

night. 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  de- 
light. 
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Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime   hold   my 

tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  Muse  brirgs  forth. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  aU  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write ! 
Look  in  your  gUss,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  P 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can 
sit. 

Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look 
in  it. 

CIV. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Throe  winters' 

cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers' 

pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tum'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  June*  bum'd. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methiuks  still  doth 

stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 
Ere  you  were  born,  was  beauty's  summer 

dead. 

cv. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be. 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope 
affords. 
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Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv*d  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 


cvi. 
When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights. 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  .brow, 
1  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express*d 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  looked  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 

For  we,  which  now  behold   these    present 
days. 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to 
praise. 

cvu. 
Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd, 
And  the  sad  angers  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Inoertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd,    . 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  sub- 
scribes,* 
Since  spite  of  him  I  '11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are 
spent. 

cvin. 
What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character, 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What  *s  new  to  speak,  what  new**  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  P 
Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 


»  5ii6«crJ6tf«—submit8— acknowledges  as  a  superior, 
b  Ntw,    The  original  hat  now. 


Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bi-ed. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it 
dead. 

cix. 
O,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  aU. 

ex. 
Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley*  to  the  view, 
Gor'd**  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is 

most  dear, 
Made  old  oifences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches**  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worst  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have*  what  shall  have  no  end: 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  rac  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the 
best, 

Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than    public    means,    which   public    manners 
breeds. 


*  MoUey.  Jaques.  in  At  You  Like  It,  exclaims.  "  Invest 
me  In  my  molley."  Motley  was  the  dress  of  the  domestic 
fool,  or  Jester;  and  thus  the  buffoon  himself  came  to  be 
called  a  molley.  Jacques,  addressing  Touchstone,  says, 
♦'  Will  you  be  married,  JiiotUy  t " 

b  Gor*!^— wounded.    In  Hamlet  we  have^ 

"  I  have  a  Toice  and  precedent  of  peace 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd." 
c  fi/mcAet— deviations. 

*  Have.  This  is  tlic  word  of  the  old  copy.  An  altered 
reading  is— 

'*  Now  ail  is  done,  »ate  what  shall  have  no  end.' 
Malonesays  the  original  reading  is  unintelligible.  Hiitconjec- 
tural  reading,  which  Tyrwhitt  recommended,  appears  to  us 
more  so.  **  Now  all  is  done  "  clearly  applies  to  the  blenthes, 
the  worse  essays;  but  the  poet  ttien  adds,  "  have  thou  what 
shall  have  no  end," — my  constant  affection,  my  undivided 
friendship.  -._ 
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Tlience  comes  it  that  my  Dame  receives  a  brand. 
And  almost  thenoe  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  L*ke  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,*  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

cxii. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'ergreen  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ?^ 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your 

tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right    or 

wrong.* 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense ; — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all   the   world   besides   methinks    are 

dead.^ 


Since  1  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectuaUy  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  ;• 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 


«  Epfell—yinegBT. 

l»  >*//oio— approve. 

o  This  passage  is  obscure,  and  there  is  probably  some 
•lijtht  misprint.  Steevcns  says,  with  his  usual  amenity, 
**  The  meaning  of  this  purblind  and  obscure  stulf  seems  to 
be—'  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  the  power  to  chanite 
my  stubborn  reRolution,  eiUier  to  what  is  right,  or  to  what  is 
itrong.' "  We  have  little  doubt  that  something  like  this  is 
the  meaning;  but  wby  has  not  this  great  conjectural  critic, 
instead  of  railing  out  •'  purblind  and  obscure  stuff,"  tried  his 
hand  at  some  slight  emendation  f  He  is  venturous  enough 
when  the  text  Is  clear.    We  might  read  thus : 

"  That  my  steel'd  sense  so  changes  right  or  wrong;  '* 
or  we  might  read,  as  Malone  has  proposed,  *'  E  er  changes." 

<*  This  line  pnisents  in  the  old  copy  one  of  the  many  ex- 
amples of  how  little  thecontext  was  heeded.  We  there  find— 

"  That  all  the  world  besides  me  thinks  y*  are  dead." 
Malone  changes  this  to— 

«'  That  all  the  world  hesides  methinks  they  are  dead." 
We  adopt  Mr.  Dyce's  flrst  reading. 

•  Latch     The  origina\  has  lack,     Malone  substituted 
latck,  which  signifies  to  lay  hold  of. 
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For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour,*  or  deformed'st  creature, 
ITie  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  ftai- 
ture. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mmd  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.** 

cxiv. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind   being  crown'd  with 

you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery. 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  't  is  the  first ;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up  : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is 

'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
K  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie ; 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My    most    full  flame   should   afterwards  bum 

clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  m  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of 

kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering 

things; 
Alas !  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  'Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain,  o'er  incertainty, 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth 

grow? 

cxvi. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove ; 


■  PavoHr— countenance. 

b  Untrue  is  here  used  as  a  substantive.    So  in  Pleasure 
for  Measure — 

"  Say  what  you  can,  my  false  outweighs  vour  true  J* 
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0  no ;  it  b  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

Ibat  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height 
be  taken. 

Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 

CXVIL 

Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unlmown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd 

right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  consUuacy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more,  keen, 
Wilih  eager*  compounds  we  our  palate  urge; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
Even    so,    being    full   of    your   ne'er-cloying 

sweetness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding, 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  discas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthfol  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 


What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  Umbecs  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 

»  Bagir—tout;  the  French  aigre 


What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted,* 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far 
greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

cxx. 

That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  fed. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  our  m'ght  of  woe  might  have  remember'd^ 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 
Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ranson 
me. 

cxxi. 

'T  is  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteem'd, 
Wlien  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing.  • 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  tliick 

good? 
No. — ^I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 

1  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be 

bevel;'' 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 

shown ; 
•    Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
AH  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 


Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory. 


*■  ^t/l«(^— subjected  to  fitt.        b  ll/member*d—Teminded» 
c  £«vtfl— bent  in  an  angle. 
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Which  shall  above  thai  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  bram  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  raz'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss*d. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,* 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 
Were  to  import  forgetfnlness  in  me. 

CXXIII. 

No !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste : 
This  I  do  vow,  and  tins  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee : 

cxxiv. 
If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd. 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gather*d. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  iscontent, 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls . 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with 
showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for 
crime. 

cxxv. 
Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 


*  Malone  tays,  '<  Thai  poor  reUntion  is  the  Ublc-book  given 
to  him  by  his  Mend,  incapable  of  retaining,  or  rather  of  con- 
taining, to  much  a<  the  tablet  of  the  brtin  " 
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Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent, 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gating  spent  P 
No ; — ^let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,"  knows  no 

art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer !  a  tme  soul, 
Wlien  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy 

control. 

cxxvi. 
0  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  shoVst 
Tliy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ! 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As  Ihou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee 

back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kilL 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  trea- 
sure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answered  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

CXXVII. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir, 
And  beaut vslander'd  with  a  bastard  shame  : 


*  Seconds,  The  only  note  on  the  passage  In  the  vaHomm 
editions  is  that  of  Steerens :— *•  I  am  Just  informed  by  an 
old  lady  that  seconds  is  a  provincial  term  for  the  second  kind 
ofjiour,  which  is  collected  after  the  smaller  bran  is  sifted. 
That  our  author's  oblation  was  pure,  unmixed  fpilh  baser 
wtatter,  it  all  that  he  meant  to  say."  Mr.  Dyce  called  this 
note  **  preposterously  absurd."  Steeyens,  however,  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  He  mentions  the  flour,  as  in  almost 
every  other  note  upon  the  Sonnets,  to  throw  discredit  upon 
compositions  with  which  he  could  not  sympathise.  He  had 
a  sharp,  cunning,  pettifogging  mind ;  and  he  knew  many 

Srosaio  things  well  enough.  He  knew  that  a  second  in  a 
uel,  a  seconder  in  a  debate,  a  secondarp  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  meant  one  next  to  the  principal.  The  poet's  friend 
has  his  chief  oblation ;  no  seconds,  or  inferior  persons,  are 
mixed  up  with  his  tribute  of  affection. 

In  thecopy  of  theSonneu  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  formerly 
belonging  to  Malone  (and  which  is  bound  in  the  same  volume 
with  the  '  Lucrece,'  &c.),  is  a  very  cleverly  drawn  caricature 
representing  Shakspere  addressing  a  periwig-pated  old  fellow 
in  these  lines : — 

"  If  thou  couldst.  Doctor,  cant 
The  water  of  my  Sonnets,  find  their  disease. 
Or  pnrge  my  Editor  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee." 
Under  this  Malone  has  written,  "  Mr.  Steevens  borrowed  this 
volume  from  me  in  1779,  to  peruse  the  *  Rape  of  Lucrece,'  in 
the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  possessed.   When 
he  returned  it  he  made  this  drawing.    I  was  then  confined 
by  a  sore  throat,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  apothe- 
cary, of  whom  the  above  figure,  whom  Shakspeare  addresaea, 
if  a  caricature." 
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For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrowed  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
But  is  profen'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  thould  look  so. 

cxxvra. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  pla/st, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,*  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest 

reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

cxxix. 
The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ;    * 
Enjoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit^  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream : 

All  this  the  world  well  knows;   yet  none 
knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

cxxx. 
My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 
Conl  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

*  Jadtt,  The  iinall  hammert,  mored  by  the  keys,  which 
strike  the  strings  of  a  virginaL  In  the  comedy  of  *  Kam 
Alley '  we  have — 

**  Where  he  these  rasea!i  that  skip  ap  and  down 
Like  vir^natjackt  f  '* 


I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  jnistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  I  know 
Hiat  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound ; 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My  mistress  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the 
ground; 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

cxxxi. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them 

cruel; 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love 

groan: 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds, 
And  thence  thb  slander,  as  I  thiuk,  pi-o- 

ceeds. 

cxxxn. 
Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face : 
0,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mottm  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee 

grace. 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 

Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  bhick. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  oompleiion  lack. 

cxxxra. 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to 

groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and 

me! 
Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  shve  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  f 
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Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 

And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed ; 

Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 

A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 

Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 

But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail ; 

Who  e*er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 

Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  iji  me. 

cxxxiv. 
So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag*d  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  *11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  *  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me  j 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will, 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus ; 

»  5/o/m/*— security,  or  oblivion. 


More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  wQl  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  P 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  stiU, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think   all   but   one,  and   me   in   that   one 
Will, 

cxxxvi. 
If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores*  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee ; 

Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that 
still. 

And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is 
Will. 
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cxxxvn. 
Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thoa  to  mine 

eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should   my  heart  think  that   a  several 

plof 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  com- 
mon place  P 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 
In  things  right  true  jjoy  heart  and  eyes  have 

err'd. 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  trans- 
ferr'd. 

CXXXVlli. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she   knows  my  days  are  past    the 

best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  P 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be.^ 

cxxxix. 
0,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 

*  See  note  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  ii. .  Be.  i. 
l>  There  are  many  variations  in  the  copy  of  this  Sonnet  as 
originally  pnblished  In  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  differ- 
ences are  of  that  character  which  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  author,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  wrote  it  out  a 
second  time  from  memory.  The  variations  are  certainly  not 
those  of  a  transcriber : — 

*'  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies. 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
UtukH/ul  in  the  World's  ttiXte  forgeries. 
Thus  vainlv  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  /  know  my  yeaT$  be  past  the  best. 
/  fmilitff  credit  her  fklse-speaking  tongue. 
Outfacing  faults  in  love  with  love's  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  mff  love  thai  she  is  young f 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongi$et 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told 
Therefore  /  'It  lie  with  love,  and  love  with  me. 
Since  that  our  faults  tn  lore  thus  smothered  bt." 

Traobdies,  Ac— Vol.  II.       2  Q 


Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy 
tongue ; 

Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 

Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 

Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 

What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when 
thy  might 

Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 

Let  me  excuse  thee  :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 

Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies ; 

And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 

That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and    rid    my 
pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  dis- 
dain; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
llie  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news    but    health    from    their    physicians 

know;) 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  T  should  grow  mad. 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  tliy  proud 
heart  go  wide. 

CXLL 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 
Who  m  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  tl\y  toqgue's  tune  de- 

%hted; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  Sire  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  mai\. 
Thy  proud  lieart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  cou^t  my  gain, 
That  she  that  makes  ine  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving  : 
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0,  but  with  mine  compare  thoa    thine  own 

state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  fabe  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  mine ; 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  1  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyts  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost 
hide. 

By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied ! 

cxLin. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  de- 
spatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
"Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mothei^s  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy 

mil. 

If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

CXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  *  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  samt  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But,  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall   I  ne'er  know,  but   live  in 
doubt. 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out.** 


'  Suggett—itxn^i, 

b  The  Tariations  in  the  copy  of  this  Sonnet  in  The  Pas- 
■tonate  Pilgrim  are  very  slight.  In  the  eighth  line,  instead 
of  foul  pride,  we  have /air  pride;  in  the  eleventh,  instead  of 
from  me,  we  have  to  me ;  in  the  thirteenth,  instead  of  Yet 
UUs  $haU  I  n^er  know,  we  have  The  truth  I  shalt  not  know. 
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CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  *  I  hat€,' 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state, 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet : 
'  I  hate '  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  foUow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 

*  I  hate '  from  hate  away  she  threw. 
And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — 'not  you.* 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array,* 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  P 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  P    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on 
men. 

And,  Death  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying 
then. 

cxLvn. 
My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 
And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest ; 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's 

are. 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd; 

•  In  the  original  copy  we  hare  the  following  reading : — 
"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 

Sty  sinful  earth  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array.** 
The  received  reading  is  a  conjectural  emendation  by  Ma- 
lone.  When  the  change  in  a  text  must  rest  wholly  on  con- 
jecture, and  some  change  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  change  which  has  been  established  is  in  most 
cases  better  than  any  improvement. 
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For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee 

bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  *  falsely  what  they  see  ariglit  P 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no, 
How  can  it  P  0  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true, 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 

0  cunning  Love !   with  tears  thou  keep'st  me* 
blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should 
find. 


Canst  thou,  0  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  P  ^ 
Do  I  not  think  o^  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  P 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  f 
Nay  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Kevenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  P 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  P 

But,  love,  ha^i  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind  ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 

0,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful 

might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  P 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the 

day? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  P 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  P 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state  ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

*  Centure$—iQdge»t  estimates. 

b  Parlake-^uke  part.    A  partaker  wan  a  confederate. 
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CU. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love  P 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss,^ 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love;    flesh  stays  no  farther  rea- 
son; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.    Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  afTairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and 
fall. 

CLII. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swear- 
ing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  aft^r  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths*  breach  do  I  accuse 

thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  P  I  am  perjur'd  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they 
see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! 


CLIII. 

Cupid  lay  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 

A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found. 

And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 

In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 

Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 

A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 

And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which   yet    men 

prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love's  brand  new-fir'd. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
T,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desur'd. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest. 


•  ^iwi*t— fault. 
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But  found  no  cure:  the  bath  for  my  help 

lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, — my  mistress' 

eyes. 


CUV. 


The  little  love-god,  lying  once  asleep 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to 

keep 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 


Tlie  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 

Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  wann'd  ; 

And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 

Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 

This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 

Which  from  Love'^s  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 

Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remeidy 

For  men  diseasM ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 

Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that   I 
prove. 

Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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The  original  edition  of  this  collection  of  poems 
bore  the  following  title  :  '  Shake-speare's  Sonnets. 
Never  before  imprinted.  At  London,  by  Q.  Eld, 
for  T.  T.,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Wright, 
dwelling  at  Christ  Church-gate.  1609.'  The  vo- 
lume is  a  small  quarto.  In  addition  to  the  Sonnets 
it  contains,  at  the  end,  '  A  Lover's  Complaint.  By 
William  Shake-speare.'  In  this  collection  the 
Sonnets  are  numbered  from  i.  to  CLiv.,  and  they 
follow  in  their  numerical  order,  as  in  the  text  we 
have  presented  to  our  readers.  But,  although  this 
arrangement  of  the  Sonnets  is  now  the  only  one 
adopted  in  editions  of  Shakspere's  Poems,  another 
occasionally  prevailed  np  to  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Steevens's  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  Sonnets 
in  1766.  An  interval  of  thirty-one  years  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  volume  by  T.  T. 
(Thomas  Thorpe)  wn  1609,  and  the  demand  for  a 
reprint  of  these  remarkable  poems.  In  1640  ap- 
peared *  Poems,  written  by  Wil.  Sht  ke-speare,  Gent. 
Printed  at  London  by  Tho.  Cotes,  and  are  to  be  sold 
by  John  Benson.'    This  volume,  in  duodecimo,  con- 


tains the  Sonnets,  but  in  a  totally  different  order,  the 
original  arrangement  not  only  being  departed  from, 
but  the  lyrical  poems  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  sometimes  a  single 
Sonnet,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and  more  rarely 
four  or  five,  distinguished  by  some  quaint  title.  No 
title  includes  more  than  five.  In  the  editions  of  the 
Poems  which  appeared  during  a  century  afterwards, 
the  original  order  of  the  Sonnets  was  adopted  in  some 
— that  of  the  edition  of  1640  in  others.  Lintot's,  in 
1709,  for  example,  adheres  to  the  original ;  Cm-U's, 
in  1710,  follows  the  second  edition.  Cotes,  the 
printer  of  the  second  edition,  was  also  the  printer  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  plays.  That  the  principle 
of  arrangement  adopted  in  this  edition  was  altoge- 
ther arbitrary,  and  proceeded  upon  a  false  ooncep-' 
tion  of  many  of  these  poems,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  believing ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  within 
twenty-four  years  of  Shakspere*s  death  an  opinion 
should  have  existed  that  the  original  arrangement 
was  also  arbitrary,  and  that  the  Sonnets  were  essen- 
tially  that    coUection   of  fr(igmeiUi   which   Meres 
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described  in  1598,  when  he  wrote,  "  As  the  soul  of 
Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythaf^oras,  so 
the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and 
boney-tongued  Shakespeare :  witness  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  his  Luoreoe,  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends.**  Upon  the  question  of  the 
coHtinuity  of  the  Sonnets  depend  many  important 
considerations  with  reference  to  the  life  and  pemonal 
character  of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
in  this  place  to  examine  that  question  with  propor- 
tionate care. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakspero  are  distinguished  from 
the  general  character  of  that  class  of  poems  by  the 
continuity  manifestly  existing  in  many  successive 
stanzas,  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  group  of  flowers 
of  the  same  hue  and  fragrance.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
justly  explained  this  peculiarity  : — 

''  No  one  ever  entered  more  fully  than  Shakspeare 
into  the  character  of  this  species  of  poetry,  which 
admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no  merely  orna- 
mental line.  But,  though  each  Sonnet  has  generally 
its  proper  unity,  the  sense— I  do  not  mean  the 
grammatical  construction — will  sometimes  be  found 
to  spread  from  one  to  another,  independently  of 
that  Repetition  of  the  leading  idea,  like  variations' 
of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  frequently  exhibits, 
and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly  been 
reckoned  by  some  rather  an  integral  poem  than  a 
collection  of  Sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  Italians,  and  belongs,  in  faot>  to  those  of 
Petrarch  himself." 

But,  although  a  series  may  frequently  exhibit  a 
"repetition  of  the  leading  idea,  like  variations  of 
an  air,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  to  be 
therefore  considered  **  rather  an  int^ral  poem  than 
a  collection  of  Sonnets."  In  the  edition  of  1640  the 
"variations"  were  arbitrarily  separated,  in  many 
cases,  from  the  "  air ;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  in  the  earlier  edition  of 
1609  these  verses  were  intended  to  be  presented  as 
"  an  integral  poem."  Before  we  examine  this  mat- 
ter let  us  inquire  into  some  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  original  publication. 

The  first  seventeen  Sonnets  contain  a  "leading 
idea"  under  every  form  of  "variation.'*  They  are 
an  exhortation  to  a  friend,  a  male  friend,  to  marry. 
Who  this  friend  was  has  been  the  subject  of  infinite 
discussion.  Chalmers  maintains  that  it  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in 
Shakspere  addressing  the  queen  by  the  masculine 
pronoun,  because  a  queen  is  a  prince ;  as  we  still 
say  in  the  Liturgy,  "  our  queen  and  governor.**  The 
reasoning  of  Chalmers  on  this  subject,  which  may 
bo  found  in  his  '  Supplementary  Apology,'  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing  pieces  of  learned  and  ingenious 
nonsense  that  ever  mot'Our  view.  We  believe  that 
we  must  very  summarily  dismiss  Queen  Elizabeth. 
But  Chalmers  with  more  reason  threw  over  thQ  idea 
that  the  dedication  of  the  bookseller  to  the  edition 
of  1609  implied  the  person  to  whom  the  Sonnets 
were  addressed.  T.  T.,  who  dedicates,  is,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  Thomas  Thorpe,  the  publisher. 
W.  H.,  to  whom  the  dedication  is  addressed,  was, 
according  to  the. earlier  critics,  an  humble  person. 
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He  was  either  William  Harte,  the  poet's  nephew,  or 
William  Hews,  some  unknown  individual ;  but  Drake 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  the  person  addressed  in 
some  of  the  Sonnets  themselves  was  one  of  rank ; 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  Lord  Southampton. 
"W.  H."  he  said,  ought  to  hav-»  been  H.  W  — 
Henry  Wriothesly.  But  Mr.  l^oaden  and  Mi. 
Brown  have  eaoh  affirmed  that  "  W.  H."  is  William 
Herbert,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  who,  in.  his  youth  and 
his  rank,  exactly  ooiresponded  with  the  person 
addressed  by  the  poet.  The  words  "begetter  of 
these  Sonnets,"  in  the  dedication,  must  mean,  it  is 
maintained,  the  person  who  was  the*  immediate  cause 
of  their  being  written — to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
But  h$  was  "the  only  begetter  of  these  Sonnets." 
The  latter  portion  of  the  Sonnets  are  unquestionably 
addressed  to  a  female,  which  at  once  disposes  of  the 
assertion  that  he  was  the  <miy  begetter,  assuming 
the  "  begetter  "  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  inspirtr, 
Chalmers  disposes  of  this  meaning  of  the  word  very 
cleverly :  "  W.  H.  was  the  bringer  forth  of  the  Son- 
nets. Beget  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  begettan,  obtinere.  Johnson  adopts  this  deri- 
vation and  sense:  so  that  begetter,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  Thorpe  the  bookseller.  Pistol  the  an- 
cient, and  such  afiected  persons,  signified  the 
obtainer:  m  to  get  and  getter,  in  the  present  day, 
mean  obtain  and  obtainer,  or  to  procure  and  the 
procurer."  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
held  that,  when  the  bookseller  wishes  Mr.  W.  H. 
"that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet," 
he  means  promised  Am.  This  inference  we  must 
think  is  somewhat  strained.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
material  question  to  examine  is  this — are  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Sonnets,  putting  aside  those  which 
manifestly  apply  to  a  female,  or  females,  addressed 
to  one  male  friend  ?  Or  are  these  the  "  sugared 
Sonnets  "  scattered  among  many  "  private  friends  I " 
When  Meres  printed  his  <  Palladis  Tamia,'  in  1598, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  then 
existing  only  in  manuscript,  had  obtained  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  literary  and  courtly  circles  of  that  time. 
Probably  the  notoriety  which  Meres  had  given  to 
the  "sugared  Sonnets  "  excited  a  publisher,  in  1599, 
to  produce  something  which  should  gratify  the 
general  curiosity.  In  that  year  appeared  a  collection 
of  poems  bearing  the  name  of  Shakspero,  and  pub- 
lished by  W.  Jaggard,  entitled  *  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim.' This  little  collection  contains  two  Sonnets 
which  are  also  given  in  the  larger  collection  of  1609. 
They  are  also  numbered  oxxxvm.  and  CXLIV.  in 
that  collection.  In  the  modem  reprints  of  llie 
Passionate  Pilgrim  it  is  usual  to  omit  these  two 
Sonnets  without  explanation,  because  they  have  been 
previously  given  in  the  larger  coUecticm  of  Sonnets. 
But  it  is  esssential  to  bear  in  mind  the  £BM3t  that  in 
1599  two  of  the  Sonnets  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  published  in  1609  were  printed ;  and  that  one 
of  them  especially,  that  numbered  ozuv.,  has  been 
held  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  8iq>posed 
"integral  poem."  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  other  Sonnets  winch,  appear  to  relate  to  the 
same  persons  as  are  referred  to  in  the  144th  Sonnet 
were  also  in  existence.    Further,  the  publication  of 
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these  Sonnets  in  1599  tends  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion that  mi^ht  be  derived  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
those  in  the  lar(j;er  collection  of  1609, — ^that  they 
were  written  when  Shakspere  had  passed  the  middle' 
period  of  life.  For  example,  in  the  73rd  Sonnet  the 
poet  refers  to  the  autumn  of  his  years,  the  twilight 
of  his  day,  the  ashes  of  his  youth.  In  the  IZSth, 
printed  in  1599,  he  describes  himself  as  ''past  the 
best  "—as  "  old."  He  was  then  thirty-five.  Dante 
was  exactly  this  age  when  he  described  himself  in 
*'  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life."  In  these  re- 
markable particulars,  therefore, — ^the  mention  of  two 
persons,  real  or  fictitious,  who  occupy  an  important 
position  in  the  larger  collection,  and  in  the  notice 
of  the  poet*s  age, — the  two  Sonnets  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  are  strictly  connected  with  those  published 
in  1609,  of  which  they  also  form  a  part ;  and  they 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  obtained  for 
publication  out  of  the  scattered  leaves  floating  abou^ 
amongst  "private  friends.**  The  publication  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  was  unquestionably  unauthor- 
ised and  piratical.  The  publisher  got  all  he  could 
which  existed  in  manuscript ;  and  he  took  two 
poems  out  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  which  was 
printed  only  the  year  before.  In  1609,  we  have  no 
hesitation  m  believing  'that  the  same  process  was 
repeated  ;  that  without  the  consent  of  the  writer  the 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets — some  forming  a 
continuous  poem,  or  poems ;  others  isolated,  in  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addr^sed — were  collected  together 
without  any  key  to  their  arrangement,  and  given  to 
the  public.  Believing  as  we  do  that  "  W.  H.,"  be 
he  who  he  may,  who  put  these  poems  in  the  hands 
of  **T.  T.,"  the  publisher,  arranged  them  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner  (of  which  there  are  many 
proofs),  we  believe  that  the  assumption  of  continuity, 
however  ingeniously  it  may  be  maintained,  is  alto- 
gether fallacious.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  ima- 
flrining,  with  regard  to  poems  of  which  each  separate 
poem,  sonnet,  or  stanza,  is  either  a  **  leading  idea," 
or  its  ''variation,"  that,  picked  up  as  we  think  they 
were  fVom  many  quarters,  the  supposed  connexion 
must  be  in  many  respects  fanciful,  in  some  a  result 
of  chance,  mixing  what  the  poet  wrote  in  his  own 
person,  either  in  moments  of  elation  or  depression, 
with  other  apparently  continuous  stanzas  that  painted 
an  imaginary  character,  indulging  in  all  the  warmth 
of  an  exaggerated  friendship,  in  the  complaints  of  an 
abused  confidence,  in  the  pictures  of  an  unhallowed 
and  unhappy  love ;  sometimes  speaking  with  the  real 
earnestness  of  true  friendship  and  a  modest  estima- 
tion of  his  own  merits ;  sometimes  employing  the 
language  of  an  extravagant  eulogy,  and  a  more  ex- 
travagant estimation  of  the  powers  of  the  man  who 
was  writing  that  eulogy?  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  in  the  leisure  hours,  we  will  say,  of  William 
Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  Shakspere, 
the  poet  should  have  undertaken  to  address  to  the 
youth  an  argument  why  he  should  marry.  Without 
believing  the  Earl  to  be  the  W.  H.  of  the  Dedication, 
we  know  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Shakspere.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  which 
might  not  have  been  written  in  the  artificial  tone  of 


the  Italian  poetry,  in  the  working  out  of  this  scheme. 
Suppose,  again,  that  in  other  Sonnets  the  i>oet,  in 
the  same  artificial  fq9irit,  complains  that  the  friend 
has  robbed  him  of  Ins  mistress,  and  avows  that  he 
forgives  the  falsehood.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
which  might  not  have  been  wHtten  essentially  as 
a  work  of  fiction, — ^received  as  a  work  of  fiction, — 
handed  about  amongst  "  private  friends"  without 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  it  would  be  r^;arded 
as  an  exposition  of  the  private  relations  of  two 
persons  separated  in  rank  as  they  probably  were  in 
their  habitual  intimacies,— of  very  different  ages, — 
the  one  an  avowedly  profligate  boy,  the  other  a 
matured  man.  But  this  supposition  does  not 
exclude  the  idea  that  the  poet  had  also,  at  various 
times,  composed,  in  the  same  measure,  other  poems, 
truly  expressing  his  personal  feelings, — with  nothing 
inflated  in  their  tone,  perfectly  simple  and  natural, 
offering  praise,  expressing  love  to  his  actual  friends 
(in  the  language  of  the  time  "lovers"),  showing 
regret  in  separation^  dreading  unkindness,  hopeful 
of  continued  affection.  These  are  also  circulated 
amongst  "private  friends."  Some  "  W.  H."  collects 
them  together,  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  after 
they  have  been  written  ;  and  a  publisher,  of  course, 
is  found  to  give  to  the  world  any  productions  of  a 
man  so  eminent  as  Shakspere.  But  who  arranged 
them  ?  Certainly  not  the  poet  himself :  for  those 
who  believe  in  their  continuity  must  admit  that 
there  are  portions  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as 
continuous.  In  the  same  volume  with  these  Sonnets 
was  published  a  most  exquisite  narrative  poem,  A 
Lover's  Complaint.  The  form  of  it  entirely  prevents 
any  attempt  to  consider  it  autobiographical.  The 
Sonnets,  on  the  contrary,  are  personal  in  their  form ; 
but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  assumed  that  they  are 
all  personal  in  their  relation  to  the  author.* 

It  is  our  intention,  without  at  all  presuming  to 
think  that  we  have  discovered  any  real  order  in 
which  these  extraordinary  productions  may  be  ar- 
ranged, to  offer  them  to  the  reader  upon  a  principle 
of  classification,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  does  not 
attempt  to  reject  the  idea  that  a  continuous  poem, 
or  rather  several  continuous  poems,  may  be  traced 


'*  Som«of  our  literary  Jonrnsls  have  made  fha  most  of 
what  they  eontider  "a  diacovery  •*  by  M.  Piiilarite Cha*le«. 
Without  attempting  any  controveiiial  discussion  of  this 
matter,  we  translate,  from  the  article  on  Shakspere  in  the 
'*Nouvelle  Biographle  G^nirale."  the  opinion  of  one  who 
writes  sensibly  and  impartially.  In  directing  attention 
to  the  conjectures  of  Drake  and  Boaden  (p.  94  col.  2).  the 
French  biographer  says :-  "  We  must  bestow  more  attention 
upon  Boaden.  who  in  W.  H.  sees  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  upon  Drake,  who  considers  them  to  point  to 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton  It  is  true  that 
William  Herben,  bom  in  1580,  was,  at  the  epoch  at  which 
these  Sonnets  were  composed,  only  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen years  of  ago.  It  was  not  to  him,  therefore,  that 
Shakspere  could  have  addressed  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
marry.  Bnt  If  he  were  not  the  inspirer  of  these  Sonnets, 
could  he  not,  at  a  later  period,  hive  been  the  confidential 
depositary  and  finally  the  editor  of  these  poems?  In  this 
case  W.  H.  would  be.  according  to  a  very  ingenious  con- 
jecture of  M.  Phllariie  ChaslPt,  not  the  •  only  begetter  * 
who  received  the  offering  of  the  collection,  but  the  editor 
who  had  collected  'the  sugared  sonneU'  amongst  the 
friends  of  the  immortal  poet,  and  who  offers  them  to  the 
fririid  who  had  Inspired  them." 
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throughout  the  series,  nor  adopt  the  behef  that  the 
whole  can  be  broken  up  into  fragments ;  but  which, 
on  the  othet*  hand,  does  no  violence  to  the  meaning 
of  the  author  by  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  continuity,  sometimes  obvious  enough. 
4 


1. 

The  earliest  productions  of  a  youthful  poet  are 
commonly  Love-Sonnets,  or  Elegies  as  they  were 
termed  in  Shakspere's  time.  The  next  age  to  that 
of  the  schoolboy  is  that  of 

"  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furbace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  hit  mistress*  eyebrow." 

We  commence  our  series  with  three  Sonnets  which 
certainly  bear  the  marks  of  juvenility,  when  com- 
pared with  others  in  this  collection,  as  distinctly 
impressed  upon  them  as  the  character  of  the  poet's 
mind  at  diflFerent  periods  of  his  life  is  impressed 
upon  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  M^tcbeth : — 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  wHl, 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus  ; 
Mora  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  Will  in  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fur  acoeptahce  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  stilly 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store  j 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  Will,  add  to  thy  Will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  latgfe  will  more. 

Let  no  imklnd,  no  fair  beseechei^  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  Ine  in  that  one  Will. — ld5. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Will, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Will  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  it  full  of  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
Li  things  of  great  receipt  witii  ease  we  prove  ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  non6. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be  ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  Will. 

—136. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feathered  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  des^^tch 
In  pursuit  of  the  tUng  she  would  have  stay ; 
456 


Whilst  her  neglected  ohOd  holds  her  in  chaoe. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  &oe, 
N^ot  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afieur  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  WHl, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

—143. 


The  figures  which  We  subjoin  to  each  Sonnet 
show  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  collection 
of  1609.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  our  reprint  of 
that  text,  he  will  see  where  these  Sonnets,  through 
each  of  which  the  same  play  upon  the  poef  s  name 
is  kept  up  with  a  boyish  vivacity,  are  found. 
The  two  first  follow  one  of  those  from  which  Mr. 
Brown  derives  the  title  of  what  he  calls  "  The  Sixth 
Poem,"  being  "  To  his  Mistress,  on  her  Infidelity."* 
Mr.  Brown,  however,  qualifies  the  dissimilarity  of 
tone  by  the  fbllowing  admission  : — "All  the  stanma 
in  the  preceding  poems  (to  Stanza  126)  are  retained 
in  their  original  order ;  the  printers,  without  disturb- 
ing the  links,  having  done  no  worse  than  the  joining 
togethelr  of  five  chains  into  one.  But  I  suspect  the 
same  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  address  to 
his  mistress,  tndeed,  I  farther  suspect  that  some 
stanzas,  in^elevant  to  the  subject,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  it."  The  stanzas  to  which 
Mr.  Brown  objects  are  the  135th  and  186th  just 
given.  But  let  us  proceed.  The  poet  now  sings  the 
praise  of  those  eyes  which  so  took  his  brother-poet, 
Phineas  Fletcher : — 


*'  But  most  I  wonder  how  that  jeMy  ray, 
Which  those  two  blackest  sunt  do  fair  display, 
Should  shine  so  bright,  and  night  should  make  so 
sweet  a  day." 

We  know  not  the  colour  of  Anne  Itathaway's  eyes ; 
but  how  can  we  afl&rm  that  the  following  three 
Sonnets  were  not  addressed  to  her  ? — 


In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or,  if  it  weroj  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  fiiwe. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 
But  is  profiui'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

-127. 


*  Siiakspeare's  Autobiographical  Poems,  p.  96. 
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Tbou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel : 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan  : 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  &Ise  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  &oe. 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

—131. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain> 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain* 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sim  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face  : 
O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace. 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  all  they  fbul  that  thy  complexion  lack.  — ^132. 

But  the  two  last  immediately  precede  the  Sonnet 
beginning 

"  Beshrew  that  heart  that  mskes  ttay  heaft  to  gfoao 
For  that  de«p  woUnd  it  giVes  my  ftiend  atld  me ;  *'^ 

and  so  the  lady  of  the  '*  moulding  eyes  "  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  tale  of  treatihery  and  sin.  The  line  of 
the  131st  Sonnet, 

**  In  notliing  art  thoU  hlack,  save  in  thp  dteds," 

may  be  held  to  imply  something  atrocious.  The 
two  first  lines,  however,  show  of  what  the  poet>lover 
complains  :— 

•'  Thou  art  as  tprannoUt,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  theiti  crUel.'' 

The  128th  Sonnet  has  never  been  exceeded  in  airy 
elegance,  even  by  the  professed  writers  of  amatory 
poems : — 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  plajr'st, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  I 


To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  ht^py  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. — 128. 

The  130th,  too,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  vers  (U 
sociStS  that  a  Suckling,  or  a  Moore,  could  have 
produced : — 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sim ; 

Ck>ral  is  &r  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  wires>  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  1  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  ; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress^  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground ; 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  flEdse  compare* — 130. 

And  of  what  character  is  the  129th  Sonnet,  which 
separates  these  two  playful  compositions?  It  is  a 
solemn  denunciation  against  uzilioelised  gratifica- 
tions— a  warning 

**  To  shun  the  heaven  th^  leads  m6n  to  this  helL" 

If  we  are  to  bring  those  Sonnets  in  apposition  where 
the  " leading  idea"  is  repeated,  we  shall  have  to  go 
far  back  to  find  one  that  will  accord  with  the 
130th:— 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  milse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 
And  every  fair  with  his  fiiir  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 
With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondui^  henn*. 
O  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  tiiough  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well : 
I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. — 21. 

This  is  the  21st  Sonnet ;  and  it  has  as  much  the 
character  of  a  love-sonnet  as  any  we  have  just 
g^ven. 

The  tyranny  of  which  the  poet  complains  in  the 
131st  Sotmet  forms  the  subject  of  the  three  follow* 
ing.— 

0,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
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Tell  me  thou  lav'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Bear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wduud  with  cunning,  when  thy 

might 
Ii  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  Ixde  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee  :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  my  enemies ; 
And  Uierefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Tet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

—139. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  expresB 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  fixMn  their  physicians  know ;) 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown,  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied. 
Bear  tiiine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart 
go  wide. — 140. 

Canst  thou,  0  cruel  I  say  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tjrrant,  for  thy  sake  ?' 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind  ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

—149. 

And   yet   the   tyranny  is   meekly  borne  by  the 
lover : — 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend. 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world- without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  afiairs  suppose. 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought, 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those  : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ill. — 57. 
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That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  ciave. 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  ? 
0,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  bedc) 
The  imprison*d  absence  of  your  liberty, 
And  patienoe,  tame  to  sufiR^anoe,  bide  each  check 
Without  accusing  you  of  injuiy. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong. 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belcmg 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  Uame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well.    58. 


The  Sonnets  last  given  are  the  57th  and  58th.  I*he9e 
are  especially  noticed  by  Mr.  Brown  as  evidence  that 
the  per8<«  to  whom  he  oMisiders  the  Sonnets  are 
addressed— W.  H.— was  "a  man  of  rank."  He 
adds,  "  Reproach  is  conveyed  more  forcibly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  more  kindness,  in  their  strained 
humility,  than  it  would  have  been  by  direct  expos- 
tulation." The  reproach,  according  to  Mr.  Brown, 
is  for  the  "  coldness "  which  the  noble  youth  had 
evinced  towards  his  friend.  The  "coldness"  is  im- 
plied in  these  stanzas,  and  in  that  which  precedes 


Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  api>etite, 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd, 
To-morrow  sharpen'd  in  his  former  might ; 
So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  bless'd  may  be  the  view  ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care. 
Make's   sunmier's  welcome  thrice  more   wish'd, 
more  rare. — 66. 


We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  three  Sonnets 
are  addressed  to  a  female.  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
line  in  the  57ih  is  decisive  upon  this  : — 

*'  When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu." 

The  lady  was  the  mistress,  the  lover  tke  serparU,  in 
the  gallantry  of  Shakspere's  time.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  '  Scornful  Lady '  we  have,  '*  Was  I 
not  once  your  mistress,  and  you  my  servant  t "  The 
three  stanzas,  56,  •57,  58,  are  completely  isolated 
from  what  precedes  and  what  follows  them ;  and 
therefore  Ve  have  no  hesitation  in  transposing  them 
to  this  class. 

We  are  about  to  give  a  Sonnet  which  Mr.  Brown 
thinks  "should  be  expunged  from  the  poem."  We 
should  regret  to  lose  so  pretty  and  playful  a  love- 
vci'se : — 
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Those  lips  that  Love*s  own  hand  did  make 

Broath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said  /  haU, 

To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake  : 

But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  oome, 

Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 

Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 

And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet ; 

I  hate  she  altered  with  an  end, 

That  foUow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

Doth  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 

From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 
/  hate  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  8av*d  my  life,  saying— not  you, — 145. 

It  is,  however,  strangely  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
continuity :  for  it  occurs  between  the  Sonnet  which 
first  appeared  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim— 

**  Two  loves  I  have,  of  comfort  sod  despair"— 

and  the  magnificent  lines  beginning 

*'  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth.*' 

This  sublime  Sonnet  Mr.  Brown  would  also  expunge. 
This  is  a  hard  sentence  against  it  for  being  out  of 
place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  remove  it  to  fitter 
company. 

We  have  now  very  much  reduced  the  number 
of  stanzas  which  Mr.  Brown  assigns  to  the  Sixth 
Poem,  entitled  by  him,  "To  his  Mistress,  on  her 
Infidelity."  There  are  only  twenty-six  stansas  in 
this  division  of  Mr.  Brown's  Six  Poems;  for  he 
rejects  the  Sonnets  numbered  153  and  154,  as 
belonging  "to  nothing  but  themselves."  They 
belong,  indeed,  to  the  same  class  of  poems  as 
constitute  the  bulk  of  those  printed  in  The  P&s- 
sionate  Pilgrim.  But,  being  printed  in  the  collection 
of  1609,  they  offer  very  satisfactory  evidence  that 
"the  begetter"  of  the  Sonnets  had  no  distinct 
principle  of  connexion  to  work  upon.  He  has 
printed,  as  already  mentioned,  two  Sonnets  which 
had  previously%,ppeared  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
But  if  they  were  taken  out  fix>m  the  larger  col- 
lection no  one  could  say  that  its  continuity  would 
be  deranged.  There  are  other  Sonnets,  properly 
BO  called,  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which,  if 
they  were  to  be  added  to  the  larger  collection, 
there  would  be  no  difi&culty  in  inserting  them,  so 
as  to  be  as  continuous  as  the  two  which  are  oonmion 
to  both  works.  We  have  no  objection  to  proceed 
with  our  analytical  classification  without  including 
the  two  Sonnets  on  "the  little  love-god ;"  because, 
if  we  were  attempting  here  to  present  all  Shakspere's 
love-vei'ses  which  exist  in  print,  not  being  in  the 
plays,  we  should  have  to  insert  six  other  poems 
which  are  in  The  P&ssionate  Pilgrim. 

What,  then,  have  wo  left  of  the  Sonnets  from 
the  127th  to  the  152nd  which  may  warrant  those 
twenty-six  stanzas  being  regarded  (with  two  ex- 
ceptions pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brown  himself)  as  a 
continuous  poem,  to  be  entitled,  "To  his  Mistress, 
on  her  Infidelity"?  We  have,  indeed,  a  "leading 
idea,"  and  a  very  distinct  one,  of  some  delusion. 


once  cherished  by  the  poet,  against  the  power  of 
which  he  struggles,  and  which  his  better  reason 
finally  rejects.  But  the  complaint  is  not  wholly 
that  of  the  infidelity  of  a  mistress ;  it  is  that  the 
love  which  he  bears  towards  her  is  incompatible 
with  his  sense  of  duty,  and  with  that  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  belongs  to  a  pure  and  lawful  afiection. 
This  "leading  idea"  is  expressed  in  ten  stansas, 
which  we  print  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  more  or  less  strong  and  direct  in  their 
allusions;  but,  whether  the  situation  which  the 
poet  describes  be  real  or  imaginary— whether  he 
speak  from  the  depth  of  his  own  feelings,  or  with- 
his  wonderful  dramatic  power — ^there  are  no  verses 
in  our  language  more  expressive  of  the  torments  of 
a  passion  based  upon  unlawfulness.  Throes  such 
as  these  were  somewhat  uncommon  amongst  the 
gallants  of  the  days^f  Elisabeth : — 


The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjo/d  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow*d  bait. 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd,  a  very  woe  ; 
Before,  a  joy  propos'd ;  behind,  a  dream  ; 

All  this  the  world  well  knows:  yel  none  knows 
weU' 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

—129. 


Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost   thou  to  mine 

eyes. 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Tet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  wor9t  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchor*d  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 

place? 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  Uce  ? 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd, 
And  to  this  fEdse  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 

—187. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth. 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  Sethte  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue  ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprens'd. 
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But  wherefore  says  she  not  8he  is  imjiist? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  I 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flattered  be. — 138. 


In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note  ; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas*d  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissu^e  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leaves  unswa/d  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be ; 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain^ 
That  ahe  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

—141. 


Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving : 
O,  but  with  mine  Compare  thou  thine  own  state. 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profieui'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  fsHae  bonds  of  loVe  as  oft  as  mine ; 
Bobb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawfid  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that,  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  do«t  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied ! — 142. 


My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease  ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 

Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve 

Desire  is  death,  which  physio  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest ; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fsar,  and  thought  thee 
bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell^  as  dark  as  night. 

-147. 


O  me  !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  faJsely  what  they  see  aright? 
460 


If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  f 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it  ?    0  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true, 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  teai^s  T 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view  ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  dears. 

O  cunning  Love!    with  tears  thou  keep'st  me 
blind. 

Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  fietults  should  find. 

—148. 


0.  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sjght, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ! 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee.— 150. 


Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  oonsdenoe  is  ; 
Yet  who  knows  not  oonscienoe  is  bom  of  love  ? 
1?hen,  gentle  cheater,  uige  not  my  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  fiEtults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason, 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  tiiee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.    Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  a£^irs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her— love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 

—151. 


In  loving  thee  thou  knoVst  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing  ; 
In  act  thy  bed -vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  ?    I  am  perjur'd  most : 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  fiedth  in  thee  is  lost ; 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness. 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see  ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie  t 

—152. 
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We  have  only  three  Sonnets  left,  out  of  the  twenty- 
■ix  stanzas,  in  which  we  may  find  any  allusion  to  the 
" infidelity "  of  the  poefs  "mistress."  They  are 
these :~ 


Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 

For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me  ! 

Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone^ 

But  slave  to  slavezy  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 

Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 

And  my  next  sel^  thou  harder  hast  engross'd  ; 

Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken  ; 

A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 

Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 

Bui  then  my  friend's   heart   let  my  poor  heart 

ban; 
Who  e'er  ke^w  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard  ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 
And  3ret  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. — 133. 


So  now  I  have  confeas'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I'll  forfeit^  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wHt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind  ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  £ut  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me  ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. — ^134. 


Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair. 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  coloui^d  ilL 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wocnng  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. — 144. 


The  144th,  we  must  agtun  point  out,  was  printed  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599.  This  Sonnet,  then, 
referring,  as  it  appears  to  do,  to  private  circum- 
stances of  considerable  delicacy,  was  public  enough 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  piratical  bookseller,  ten 
years  before  the  larger  collection  in  which  It  a 
second  time  appears  was  printed.  But  in  that 
laiger  collection  the  poet  accuses  the  friend  as  well 
as  the  mistress.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  six  Sonnets,  in  which  this  accusation 


appears,  existed  in  1599,  or  what  was  the  extent  of 
their  publicity ;  but  by  their  publication  in  1609  we 
are  enabled  to  compare  'Hhe  better  angel"  wit'a 
"  the  worser  spirit : " — 


Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alcbymy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  viM4^  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine. 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack  I  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Tet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineih ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun 
staineth. — 33. 


Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 

And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 

To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way. 

Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 

'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 

To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 

For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak. 

That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 

Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 

The  o£fender^s  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 

To  hiin  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 

Ahl  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love 
sheds. 

And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. — 34. 

Ko  more  be  grieVd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done  : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
AH  men  make  fitults,  and  even  I  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare. 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  : 
Such  civil  war  ia  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  bo 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

~  S5. 


Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
\7hat  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ! 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  reoeiTSst, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  my  love  thou  usect ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivost 
By  wilful  tAste  of  what  thyself  refuscst. 
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I  do  forgiTa  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  £^raoe,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

-40. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
'When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Benuieous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd  ? 
Ah  me  1  but  yet  thou  mightst  my  seat  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  foro'd  to  break  a  twofold  truth  ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  fidse  to  me.— 41. 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  gn^ef, 

And  yet  it  may  bo  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly  ; 

That  fthe  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  love 

her; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 

But  here 's  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one  ; 

Sweet  flattery  I  then  she  loves  but  me  alone. — 12. 

It  is  probably  to  the  same  friend  that  the  following 
mild  refleotioas  upon  the  general  fitults  of  his  chsi- 
racter  are  addressed : — 

Tliey  that  ha/ve  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  snmmer^s  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  fitr  worse  than  weeds. — ^94. 


How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  Uke  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  I 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  t 
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That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days. 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Oannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got. 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. — 95. 

Some  say,  thy  fiiult  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  eeteem'd  ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  transUted,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gasers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  ! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort. 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

—96. 

But  the  poet,  true  to  his  general  principle  of  monJs, 
holds  that  forgiveness  should  follow  upon  repented 
transgressions:^ 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  m^ge : 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-doying  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  fnme  my  feeding. 
And,  sick  of  wel£BU«,  found  a  kind  of  meetnees 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthibl  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  01  be  ooi'd. 
But  thenoe  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. — 118. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  fVom  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears. 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  I 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  1 
How  have  mine   eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted. 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  I 
0  benefit  of  ill!  now  I  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent 

—119. 
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That  you  were  onoe  unkind,  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pess'd  a  hell  of  time : 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 
O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tendered 
The  humble  salye  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  1 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

—120. 


II. 


We  have  thus  selected  all  the  Sonnets,  or  stanias, 
that  appear  to  have  reference  to  the  subject  of  love, 
^whether  those  which  express  the  light  playfulness 
of  affection,  the  abiding  confidence,  the  distracting 
doubts,  the  reproaches  for  pride  or  neglect,  the  fierce 
jealousies,  the  complaints  that  another  is  preferred. 
Much  of  this  may  be  real,  much  merely  dramatic. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  have  maintained  that  these  fhigments 
relate  to  a  particular  incident  of  the  poet's  life— the 
indulgence  of  an  illicit  love,  with  which  the  equally 
illicit  attachment  of  a  youthful  friend  interfered — un- 
less there  had  been  a  forced  association  of  the  whole 
series  of  Sonnets  with  that  youthful  friend  to  whom 
the  first  seventeen  Sonnets  are  clearly  addressed. 
Mr.  Brown  groups  the  Sonnets  from  the  27th  to  the 
55th  as  the  ''Second  Poem,"  which  he  entitles, 
'  To  his  Friend — who  had  robbed  him  of  his  mis- 
tress—forgiving him.*  Now,  literally,  the  Sonnets 
we  have  already  given,  the  33rd,  84th,  d5th,  40th, 
41  st,  and  42nd,  are  all  that  within  these  limits  can 
be  held  to  have  reference  to  such  a  subject.  The 
27th  and  28th  Sonnets  have  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  this  supposed  injury;  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently endeavour  to  show  that  they  have  been  wrested 
from  their  proper  place.  The  29th,  30th,  Slst,  and 
82nd  are  Sonnets  of  the  most  confiding  friendship, 
full  of  the  simplest  and  therefore  the  deepest  pathos, 
and  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing  amongst 
those  which  are  strictly  personal — those  to  which 
the  lines  of  Wordsworth  apply : — 

"  Scorn  not  the  Sonnet :  Critic,  you  have  flrown'd 
Mindless  of  its  Just  honours.    With  this  key 
Shakspere  anlock'd  his  heart." 

The  following  exquisite  lines  are  familiar  to  most 
poetical  students : — 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  Heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 


Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possoss'd. 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope, 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Tet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate ; 

For    thy   sweet   love   remember'd   such    wealth 
brings, 

That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

—29. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought> 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  decur  times'  waste  : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since  canoell'd  woe. 
And  mocm  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. — 80. 


Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obseqtdous  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  fnm  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remoVd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  ? 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  g^ve  ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  ; 
Their  images  I  loVd  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me.— 81. 


If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall 

cover. 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time  ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripp'd  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  Touchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing 

age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  il  read,  his  for  his  love. 

-32. 
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Immediately  succeeding  these  are  the  three  stanzas 
we  have  already  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  is  held  to 
accuse  his  friend  of  haviug  robbed  hhn  of  his  mis- 
tress. In  these  stanzas  the  friend  is  spoken  of  in 
connexion  with  a  ''sensual  fault,**  a  "trespass/' 
&c.  But  in  those  which  follow,  the  "  bewailed  guilt" 
belongs  to  the  poet — the  "worth  and  truth  "  to  his 
friend.  Surely  these  are  not  continuous.  In  the 
36th,  37th,  38th,  and  39th  Sonnets,  we  have  the  ex- 
pression of  that  deep  humility  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  of  these  remarkable  compositicms, 
and  of  which  we  find  the  first  sound  in  the  29th 
Sonnet:— 


Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one  : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Which,  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  nuty  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name ; 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
Ab,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

—36. 


As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store ; 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 

That  I  in  thy  abimdance  am  sufflc'd, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 

This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me  !— 87. 


How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 

While  thou  dost  breathe,   that    pour'st   into   my 

verse 
Thine  own  sweet  ailment,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

-88. 
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0,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bringr  T 
And  what  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 
And  o^^'  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due. to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove. 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive^) 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain. 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain ! 

The  40th,  41st,  and  42nd  Sonnets  return  to  the  com- 
-plaint  of  his  friend's  faithlessness.  Surely,  then, 
the  Sonnets  we  have  just  quoted  must  be  interpo- 
lated. The  43rd  is  entirely  isolated  from  what  pre- 
cedes and  what  follows.  But  in  the  89th  we  have 
allusions  to  "separation  "  and  "absence  ; "  and  in 
the  44th  we  return  to  the  subject  of  "  injurious  dis- 
tance," With  some  alterations  of  arrangement  we 
can  group  nine  Sonnets  together,  which  form  a 
oonnected  epistle  to  an  absent  friend,  and  which 
convey  those  sentiments  of  real  affection  which 
can  only  be  adequately  transmitted  in  language 
and  imagery  possessing,  as  these  portions  do,  the 
charm  of  nature  and  simplicity.  The  tcme  of  truth 
and  reality  is  remarkably  contrasted  with  thoee 
artificial  passages  which  have  imparted  their  cha- 
Hicter  to  the  whole  series  in  the  estimation  of 
many: — 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measui'd  from  thy  friend  !  * 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide, 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind.  —60. 


Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence  f 

Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 

0  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 

When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 

Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind  ; 

In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 

Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 

Therefore  desire,  of  perfect'st  love  being  made, 

Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 

But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
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Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful  slow, 
Towards  thee  I H  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

—51. 


So  am  I  as  the  riohi  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special  bless'd. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

—52. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed« 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir*d ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work 's  expired  ; 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pil^^image  to  thoe, 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide, 
Looking  on  daikness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  Imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and   her  old  face 
new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find.— 2^. 


How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight. 

That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 

When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 

But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day  oppi-ess'd  ? 

And  each,  though  enemies  to  either's  reign. 

Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me, 

The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 

How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  fr\>m  thee. 

I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright, 

And   dost  him   grace    when    clouds   do  blot  the 

heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night ; 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the 

even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  ni^rhtly  make  griefs  strength  i 

stronger. — ^28. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night ! 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry  ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
llie  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
Traokdiks,  &c.— Vol.  1L       2  H 


0  no  I  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  ; 

Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 

To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake : 
For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 
From  me  fieur  off,  with  others  all-too-near. — 61. 


When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  imrespected : 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And,  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed  ; 
Then   thou   whose   shadow    shadows    doth   make 

bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseeing  ejes  tiiy  shade  shines  so ! 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  hir  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  T 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show 
thee  me. — 43. 


If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Ii^urious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  X  woidd  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  fr\>m  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  lK)on  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought^ 
To  leap  laige  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone^ 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Beceiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either^s  woe :— 44. 


The  other  two,  slight  air  and  pui^ging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy  ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  retum'd  frt>m  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  g^w  sad. 

-45. 

The  transpositions  we  have  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment  are  justified  by  the  consideration  that  in  the 
original  text  the  50U(,  51st,  and  52nd  Sonnets  are 
entirely  isolated ;  that  the  27th  and  28th  are  also 
perfectly  unconnected  with  what  precedes  and  what 
follows  ;   that  the  61st  stands  equally  alone  ;  and 
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tliat  the  43rd,  44th,  and  45th  are  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. We  have  now  a  perfect  little  poem  describing 
the  journey — the  r^tless  pilgrimage  of  thought— 
the  desire  for  return. 

The  thoughts  of  a  temporary  separation  lead  to 
the  fear  that  absence  may  produce  estrangement: — 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  imder  truest  bars  to  thrust, 
That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou   mayst  come  and 
part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. — 48. 

The  sentiment  is  somewhat  differently  repeated  in 
a  Sonnet  which  is  entirely  isolated  in  the  place 
where  it  stands  in  the  original : — 

Bo  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 
Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found  : 
New  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure  : 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sights 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. — 75. 

But  the  49th  Sonnet  carries  forward  the  dread  ex- 
pressed in  the  48th  that  his  friend  will  "  be  stolen," 
into  the  apprehension  that  coldness,  and  neglect, 
and  desertion  may  one  day  ensue  : — 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
CaU'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pa-ss^ 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. — 49. 
iQ6 


This  Sonnet  is  also  completely  isolated ;  but  nradi 
further  on,  according  to  the  original  arrangement, 
we  find  the  idea  here  conveyed  of  that  self-sacrificing 
humility  which  will  endure  unkindness  without  com- 
plaint, worked  out  with  exquisite  tenderness : — 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light. 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  ooom 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  oonoeal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted  ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee. 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double- vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong. 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

-88. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault,     . 
And  1  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  my  lamenem,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  makmg  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  I  '11  myself  disgrace  :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange  ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profSsme)  should  do  it  wrong, 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  telL 
For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

—89. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after*lo88 : 
Ah  1  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  woe  ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
If  thou  wUt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come  ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compai'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so.— 90. 


Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fSuigled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their 

horse  ; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
AU  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
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Thy  loTO  is  bettor  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  c6at, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. — 91. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  on  which  that  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  He. 
O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  I 
But  what 's  so  blessed-fair  Uiat  fears  no  blot ! — 
Thou  mayst  be  £ftlse,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : — 92. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
like  a  deceived  husband  ;  so  love's  &oe 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new  ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place  : 
For  there  can  liv6  no  hatred  in  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange ; 
But  Heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thenoe   but   sweetness 
teU. 
How  like  E\'e's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  aiiswer  not  thy  show !— 93. 

Separated  from  the  preceding  stanxas  by  three  Son- 
nets, the  94th,  95th,  and  96th,  which  we  have 
already  given — (they  are  those  in  which  a  friend  is 
mildly  upbraided  for  the  defects  in  his  character) — 
we  have  a  second  little  poem  on  Absence.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  And  anything  more  perfect  in  our  own 
or  any  other  language  : — 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freesings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow*d  wombs  after  their  lord's  decease  : 
Tet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee, 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  *t  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
That  leaves  loc^  pole,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

-97. 
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I    From  you  have  I  been  absent  m  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything. 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they 

grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  flguree  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : — 98. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  : — 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair  ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath ; 
But  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. — 99. 


But  this  poem  is  quite  unconnected  with  what  pre> 
cedes  it.  It  is  placed  where  it  is  upon  no  principle 
of  continuity.  Are  we  then  to  infer  that  the  friend 
whose  "shame"  is  "like  a  canker  in  the  budding 
rose "  is  the  person  who  is  immediately  afterwards 
addressed  as  one  from  whom  every  flower  had  stolen 
"  sweet  or  colour  ? "  If  we  read  these  three  stanzas 
without  any  impression  of  their  connexion  with 
something  that  has  gone  before,  we  shall  irresistibly 
feel  that  they  are  addressed  to  a  female.  They 
point  at  repeated  absences ;  and  why  may  they  not 
then  be  addressed  to  the  poet's  first  love?  The 
£arl  of  Southampton,  or  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
whom  the  series  of  Sonnets  are  held  all  to  refer,  ex- 
cept when  they  specially  address  a  dark-haired  lady 
of  questionable  character,  would  not  have  been 
greatly  pleased  to  have  been  complimented  on  the 
sweetness  of  his  breath,  or  the  whiteness  of  his 
hand.  The  Sonnets  which  are  imquestionably  ad- 
dressed to  a  male,  although  they  employ  the  term 
*' beauty"  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  easily  compre- 
hend in  our  own  days,  have  always  reference  to 
manly  beauty.  The  comparisons  in  the  above 
Sonnets  as  clearly  relate  to  female  beauty.  They 
are  precisely  the  same  as  Spenser  uses  in  one  of  his 
Amoretti,— the  64th ;  which  thus  concludes : — 


••  Such  flagrant  flower*  do  give  most  odorous  smell, 
But  her  tweet  odour  did  them  all  excel." 
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It  appears  to  us  that  in  both  the  poems  on  Absence, 
in  the  staoEas  which  anticipate  neglect  and  coldness, 
and  in  others  which  we  have  given  and  are  about  to 
give,  we  roust  not  be  too  ready  to  connect  their 
images  with  the  person  who  is  addressed  in  the  first 
seventeen  Sonnets ;  or  be  always  prepared  to  ''  soiee 
a  clue  which  innumemble  passages  give  us,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hallam,  "  and  suppose  that  they  allude 
to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty 
and  accomplishment/'  *  The  chief  characteristic  of 
those  passages  which  clearly  apply  to  that  "  un- 
known youth  "  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  extravagance 
of  admiration  conveyed  in  very  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage. Much  that  we  have  quoted  offers  no  ex- 
ample of  the  justness  of  Mr.  Hallam's  complaint 
against  these  productions: — "There  is  a  weakness 
and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler 
sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  Son- 
nets." It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  find  more 
forcible  thoughts  expressed  in  more  simple,  and 
therefore  touching  language,  than  in  the  following 
continuous  verses.  They  comprise  all  the  Sonnets 
numbered  from  109  to  125,  with  the  exception  of 
118,  119,  120,  121,  three  of  which  we  have  already 
printed  as  belonging  to  another  subject  than  the 
poet's  constancy  of  affection  ;  and  one  of  which  we 
shall  give  as  an  isolated  fragment : — 


0,  never  say  that  1  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify  ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  havo  rang'd 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. — 109. 

Alas,  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  chei^  what  is  most 

dear. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  oonfin'd. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

-110. 


•  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  503. 
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0,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortime  chide. 
The  guilty  godde^  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  bruid. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infectioo  ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me.— 111. 


Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abjrsm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  other's  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are, 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  : 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpom  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  arc  dead. 

~iia 


Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  ; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

—118 


Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being   crown'd  with 

you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true. 
And  that  yoiur  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubinn  at  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best, 
As  fast  as  objects  to  Ms  beams  assemble  f 
0,  't  is  the  first ;  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing. 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
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If  it  be  pdson'd,  'i  is  tho  lesser  sin 

Thai  mine  eye  loves  it^  and  doth  first  begin. 

—114. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ,  do  lie ; 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
Ify  most  tvii  flame  should  afterwards  bum  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things ) 
Alas  !  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  '  Now  I  love  you  best,' 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  inoertainty. 
Crowning  the  present^  doubting  of  the  rest! 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  ? 

—115. 


Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

0  no ;  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 
taken. 

Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov*d. — ^116. 


Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repa}' ; 
Forget  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds. 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purohas'd  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  &rthest  from  yoiu* 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  yoiu*  love. — 117. 


Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory. 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  n^d  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 


That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more ; 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfldness  in  me.— 122. 


No !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste : 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  tme,  despite  thy  sc3rtho  and  thee : — 123 


If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  Fprtime's  bastard  be  unfathei'd, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  TimeV  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  ga 

ther'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  buffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  ftdls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic. 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-numbered  hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That  it  nor  grows   with  heat,  nor  drowns  with 

showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  lived  for  crime. 

-124. 


Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extem  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  fieivour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent> 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Rtiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent ! 
No ;— let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer  1  a  tme  soul. 
When  most  iropeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

—125. 

Dr.  Drake,  in  maintaining  that  the  Sonnets,  fh>m 
the  1st  to  the  126th,  were  addressed  to  Lord  South- 
ampton, has  alleged,  as  *'one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  this  position,"  the  fact  "  that  the  language 
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of  the  Dedication  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  that 
of  the  26th  Sonnet,  are  almost  precisely  the  same." 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  this  Dedication,  he  will  at 
once  see  the  resemblance.  "  The  love  I  dedicate  to 
your  lordship  is  without  end,"  shows  that,  in  the 
Sonnets  as  in  the  works  of  contemporary  writers, 
the  perpetually  recurring  terms  of  love  and  lover 
were  meant  to  convey  the  most  profound  respect  as 
well  as  the  strongest  affection.  In  that  age  friend- 
ship was  not  considered  as  a  mere  conventional  in- 
tercourse for  social  gratification.  There  was  depth 
and  strength  in  it.  It  partook  of  the  spiritual  enen?y 
which  belonged  to  a  higher  philosophy  of  the  affec- 
tions than  now  presides  over  clubs  and  dinner- 
parties. '*  My  friend,"  or  "  my  lover,"  meant  some- 
thing more  than  one  who  is  ordinaiily  civil,  returns 
our  calls,  and  shakes  hands  upon  great  occasions. 
Lord  Southampton,  is  held  m  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  a  Lord  Chancellor,  to  call  Shakspere  *'  my  espe- 
cial friend."  To  Lord  Southampton  Shakspere 
dedicates  **  love  without  end."  This  26th  Sonnet, 
we  have  little  doubt,  is  also  a  dedication,  accom- 
panying some  new  production  of  the  mighty  dra- 
matist, m  accordance  with  his  declaration,  "  What 
I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours, 
being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours :  **— 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit. 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it; 
But  that  I  hope  that  some  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  by  moving. 
Points  on  me  (rraciously  with  fair  aspect. 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter  d  loving, 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee, 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst 
prove  me. — 26. 

The  Sonnet  which  precedes  this  has  also  the  marked 
character  of  the  same  respectful  affection  ;  and,  like 
the  26th,  in  all  probability  accompanied  some  offer- 
ing of  friendship : — 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 

Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 

Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 

Great  princes'  fevoarites  their  fair  leaves  spread 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  gloiy  die. 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 

Is  from  the  book  of  honour  rassed  quite, 

And  all  the  rest  foi^t  for  which  he  toil'd  : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd. 
Where  T  may  not  remove,  nor  be  reraov'd. — ^25. 
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Again,  the  28rd  Sonnet  is  precisely  of  the  i 
ractor.  All  these  appear  to  us  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  poems  which  surround  them — little  gems, 
perfect  in  themselves,  and  wanting  no  setting  to  add 
to  their  beauty  : — . 


As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, . 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
*The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'erchai^d  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
0  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presages  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  reoompenoe. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  expressed. 
0  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. — ^23. 

Between  the  23rd  and  25th  Sonnets,  which  we  have 
just  given — remarkable  as  they  are  for  the  most  ex- 
quuiite  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction^KMScurs  the 
following  conceit : — 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  ptunter,  and  hath  stell'd 
Thy  b^uty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skUl, 
To  find  where  yoiur  true  image  pictured  lies. 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  ouiming  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

—24. 

But,  separated  by  a  long  interval,  we  find  two  varia- 
tions of  the  air,  entirely  ont  of  place  where  they 
occnr.  Can  we  doubt  that  these  three  form  one 
little  poem  of  themseWes  ? — 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar. 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes, ) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fiedr  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  a^  tenants  to  the  heart ; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus  ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part. 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

-46. 
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Botwixt  mine  bye  and  heart  a  loegue  is  took. 

And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 

When  that  naine  eye  is  famished  for  a  look, 

Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 

With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 

And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart; 

Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 

And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 

So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 

Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 

For   thou    not   farther   than   my   thoughts   canst 

move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

—47. 

The  77th  Sonnet  interrupts  the  continuity  of  a 
poem  which  we  shall  presently  give,  m  which  the 
writer  refers,  with  some  appearance  of  jealousy, 
to  an  "alien  pen."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Sonnet  is  completely  isolated.  It  is  clearly 
intended  to  accompany  the  present  of  a  note- 
book:— 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show, 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to   Uiese  ¥raste   blanks,  and   thou  shalt 

find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  bram, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. — 77. 

The  76th  to  the  87th  Sonnets  (omitting  the  77th 
and  81st)  have  been  held  to  refer  to  a  particular 
event  in  the  poetical  career  of  Shakspere.  He 
expresses  something  like  jealousy  of  a  rival  poet 
— a  **  better  spirit."  By  some,  Spenser  is  sup- 
posed to  l)e  alluded  to;  by  others,  Daniel.  But 
we  do  not  accept  these  stanzas  as  a  proof  that 
William  Herbert  is  the  person  always  addressed 
in  the  Sonnets,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  Daniel 
was  patronised  by  the  Pembroke  family,  and  that, 
in  1601,  he  dedicated  a  book  to  William  Herbert, 
to  which  Shakspere  is  held  to  allude  in  the  82nd 
Sonnet,  by  the  expression  *'  dedicated  words." 
This  is  Mr.  Boaden's  theory.  One  of  the  Sonnets 
supposed  also  to  refer  to  William  Herbert  ba 
*'a  man  right  fair"  was  published  in  1599,  when 
the  young  nobleman  was  only  19  years  of  age. 
But  in  the  stanzas  which  relate  to  some  poetical 
rivalry,  real  or  imaginary,  the  person  addressed 
has 

"  »dded  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing, 
ADd  given  grace  a  double  ma^eitty." 

He  is 

"  aa  fair  in  knowledge  a«  in  liue." 


The  praises  of  the  "lovely  boy,"  be  he  William 
Herbert  or  not,  are  always  confined  to  his  personal 
appearance  and  his  good  nature.  There  is  a  quiet 
tone  about  the  following  which  separates  them  from 
the  Sonnets  addressed  to  that  "unknown  youth;" 
and  yet  they  may  be  as  unreal  as  we  believe  most 
of  those  to  be : — 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 

So  &r  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  sti'ange  ? 

Why  write  t  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 

Showing  Uieir  birth,  and  where  they  did  pi-oceed  ? 

0  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. — 76. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  foimd  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse, 
As  evety  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  imder  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  alofb  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing. 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  other's  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. — 78. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbera  are  deaiy'd. 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  plncv. 

1  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  afjain. 

He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  woixi 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afibrd 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

—79 

0,  how  1  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  miglit, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame ! 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  baric,  inferior  fiu*  to  his. 
On  your  biuad  main  doth  wUfully  appear. 
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Tour  shallowest  belp  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soimdlees  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or,  being  wreck' d,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pridA : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 


— «0. 


1  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'erlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  &ir  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  dayE. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words,  by  Uiy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  In  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

—82* 


I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set. 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet*s  debt ; 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modem  quill  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  beiug  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute. 
When  otbers  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fiedr  eyes 
Then  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. — 83. 


Who  is  it  that  says  most?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise,  —that  you  alone  are  you '{ 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  tiiat  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  ^gnifies  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  tame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises 
worse. — 84. 


My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  oompil'd, 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill, 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 

472 


I   t^wir  good  thoughts,  while  others  write  good 

words. 
And,  like  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  'Amen* 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "T is  so,  'tis  true,* 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though   words   come   hindmost,    holds   his    rank 
before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect 

— 8fi. 


Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prise  of  all- too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  afiable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast : 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thenoe. 
But  when  your  countenance  fil'd  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter :  that  enfeebled  mine. — 66. 


Farewell  I  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate ; 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 

For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  f 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving? 

The  cause  of  this  fSedr  gift  in  me  is  wanting. 

And  so  my  patent  bock  again  is  swerving. 

Thyself  thou   gav'st,    thy   own   worth    then    not 

knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter.— 87. 

We  cannot  trace  the  connexion  of  the  12lBt 
Sonnet  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it.  It 
may  stand  alone — a  somewhat  impatient  expression 
of  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  the  worid,  which  too 
often  galls  those  most  who,  in  the  consciousness  of 
right,  ought  to  be  best  prepared  to  be  indifferent  to 
it:— 


'T  is  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteom'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem*d 
Not  by  onr  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  fiEdse  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood? 
Or  on  my  fhdlties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bod  what  I  think  good  ? 
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No.— I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuser,  reckon  up  their  own : 

I  may  be  straight^   though  they  themselves   be 

bevel; 
By  their  rank  thoughts   my  deeds  must   not  be 
shown  f 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad^  and  in  their  badness  reign. — 121. 

Lastly,  of  the  Sonnets  entirely  independent  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  series,  the  following,  already 
mentioned,  furnishes  one  of  the  many  proofe  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  produce  that  the  original 
arrangement  was  in  many  respects  an  arbitrary 
one: — 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  lading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end ! 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying 
then.— 146. 


III. 


We  have  thus,  with  a  labour  which  we  fear  may 
be  disproportionate  to  the  results,  sepaiuted  those 
parts  of  this  series  of  poems  whidi  appeared  to  be 
manifestly  oomplete  in  themselves,  or  not  essen- 
tially connected  with  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  "  leading  idea"  which  prevails  throughout  the 
collection.  It  has  been  said,  with  great  eloquence, 
"  It  is  true  that  in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  fic- 
tions of  early  ages  we  find  a  more  ardent  tone  of 
affection  in  the  language  of  friendship  than  has  since 
been  usual ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been  adduced 
of  such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of 
admiring  love,  as  the  greatest  being  whom  nature 
ever  produced  in  the  human  form  pours  forth  to 
some  unknown  youth  in  the  majority  of  these  Son- 
nets." *  The  same  accomplished  critic  further  speaks 
of  the  strangeness  of  "  Shakspere's  humiliation  in 
addressing  him  (the  youth)  as  a  being  before  whose 
feet  he  crouched,  whoso  frown  he  feared,  whose  in- 
juries, and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kind — the 
seduction  of  the  mistress  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
— ^he  felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting."  We 
should  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam,  if  these  circumstances 
were  manifest,  that,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
beauties  of  these  Sonnets,  the  pleasure  of  their 
perusal  would  be  much  diminished.  But  we  believe 
that  these  impressions  have  been  in  a  great  degree 

*  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  502. 


produeed  by  regarding  the  original  arrangement 
as  the  natural  and  proper  one — as  one  suggested 
by  the  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another,  in  a 
poem  essentially  continuous.  Mr.  Hallam,  with 
these  impressions,  adds,  somewhat  strongly,  *'  it  is 
impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shakspere  had  never 
written  them."  Let  us,  however,  analyse  what  we 
have  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  different  order 
than  that  of  the  original  edition  : — 

I. 
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„ 
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„ 
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„ 
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1 

61 

We  have  thus  as  many  as  104  Sonnets  which,  if  tLey 
had  been  differently  arranged  upon  their  original 
publication,  might  have  been  read  with  undimi- 
nished pleasure,  as  far  as  regards  the  strangeness  of 
their  author's  humiliation  before  one  unknown  youth, 
and  have  therefore  left  us  no  regret  that  he  had 
written  them.  If  we  are  to  regard  a  few  of  these 
as  real  disclosures,  with  reference  toa  "  dark-haired 
lady  whom  the  poet  loved,  but  over  whose  relations 
to  him  there  is  thrown  a  veil  of  mystery,  allowing 
us  to  see  little  except  the  feeling  of  the  parties — ^that 
their  love  was  guilt>"— we  are  to  consider,  what  is 
so  justly  added  by  the  writer  from  whom  we  quote, 
that  "  much  tliat  is  most  unpleasing  in  the  drcimi- 
stances  connected  with  those  magnificent  lyrics  is 
removed  by  the  air  of  despondency  and  remorse 
which  breathes  through  those  which  come  most 
closely  on  the  facts."*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  an  age  when  the  Italian  models  of  poetry 
were  so  diligently  cultivated,  imaginary  loves  and 
imaginary  jealousies  were  freely  admitted  into  verses 
which  appeared  to  address  themselves  to  the  reader 
in  the  personal  character  of  the  poet.  Regarding  % 
poem,  whether  a  sonnet  or  an  epic,  essentially  as  a 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  466. 
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work  of  art,  the  artist  was  not  careful  to  separate  his 
own  identity  from  the  sentiments  and  situations 
which  he  delineated— any  more  than  the  pastoral 
poets  of  the  next  century  were  solicitous  to  tell  their 
readers  that  their  Corydons  and  Phyllises  were  not 
absolutely  themselves  and  their  mistresses.     The 
'Amoretti*  of  Spenser,  for  example,  consisting  of 
eiofhty-eight  Sonnets,  is  also  a  puzzle  to  all  those 
who  regard  such  pix>ductions  as  necessarily  autobio- 
graphical.   These  poems  were  published  in  1596 ;  in 
several  passages  a  date  is  tolerably  distinctly  marked, 
for  there  are  lines  which  refer  to  the  completion  of 
the  first  six  Books  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen,'  and  to 
Spenser's    appointment    to   the  laureatship — "the 
badge  which  I  do  bear.**    And  yet  they  are  full  of 
the  complaints  of  an  unrequited  love,  and  of  a  dis- 
dainful mistress,  at  a  period  when  Spenser  was  mar- 
ried, and  settled  with  his  family  in  Ireland.    Chal- 
mers is  here  again  ready  with  his  solution  of  the 
difficulty.     They  were  addressed,  as  weU  as  Shak- 
spere's  Sonnets,  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  believe  that, 
taken  as  works  of  art,  having  a  certain  degree  of 
continuity,  the  Sonnets  of  Spenser,  of  Daniel,  of 
Drayton,  of  Shakspere,  although  in  many  instances 
they  might  shadow  forth  real  feelings,  and  be  out- 
pourings of  the  inmost  heart,  were  presented  to  the 
world  as  exercises  of  fancy,  and  were  received  by  the 
world  as  such.    The  most  usual  form  which  such 
compositions  assumed  was  that  of  love-versee.  Spen- 
ser's *  Amoretti  *  are  entirely  of  this  character,  as 
their  name  implies.    Daniel's,  which  are  fiflyseven 
in  number,  are  all  addressed  to  "Delia;; "  Drayton's, 
which  he  calls  "  Ideas,'*  ara  somewhat  more  miscel- 
laneous in  their  character.    These  were  the  three 
great  poets  of  Shakspere's  days.     Spenser's  'Amo- 
retti *  was  first  printed  in  1595  ;  Daniel's  *  Delia '  in 
1592 ;  Drayton*8  '  Ideas*  in  1594.    In  1593  was  also 
published  *  licia,  or  Poems  of  Love  in  honour  of  the 
admirable  and  singular  virtues  of  his  Lady.*    This 
book  contains  fifty-two  Sonnets,  all  conceived  in  the 
language  of  passionate  affection  and  extravagant 
praise.    And  yet  the  author,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Reader,  says, — "If  thou  muse  what  my  Licia  is, 
take  her  to  be  some  Diana,  at  the  least  chaste,  or 
some  Minerva,  no  Venus,  fairer  £u>.    It  may  be  she 
is  Learning's  image,  or  some  heavenly  wonder,  which 
the  precisest  may  not  mislike :  perhaps  under  that 
name  I  have  shadowed  Discipline.*'    This  fashion  of 
sonnet-writing  upon  a  continuous  subject  prevailed 
thus  about  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Lucrece,  when  Shakspere 
had  taken  his  rank  amongst  the  poets  of  bis  time — 
independent  of  his  dramatic  rank.     He  chose  a  new 
subject  for  a  series  of  Sonnets ;  he  addressed  them 
to  some  youth,  some  imaginary  person,  as  we  con- 
ceive ;  he  made  this  fiction  the  vehicle  for  stringing 
together  a  succession  of  brilliant  images,  exhausting 
every  artifice  of  language  to  present  one  idea  under 
A  thousand  different  forms — 

**  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent." 

Ck)leridge,  with  his  usual  critical    discrimination, 
speaking  of  the  Italian  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  six^ 
teonth  centuries,  and  glancing  also  at  our  own  of  the 
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same  period,  says,  "In  opposition  to  the  present  age, 
and  perhaps  in  as  faulty  an  extreme,  they  placed  the 
essence  of  poetry  in  the  art.  The  excellence  at 
which  they  aimed  consutted  in  the  exquisite  polish 
of  the  diction,  combined  with  perfect  simplicity."  * 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  characteristic  excellence 
of  Shakspere's  Sonnets  ;  displa]ring,  to  the  carefbl 
reader,  "  the  studied  position  of  words  and  phrases, 
so  that  not  only  each  part  should  be  melodious  in 
itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole." 
He  sought  for  a  canvas  in  which  this  elaborate  colour, 
ing,  this  skilful  management  of  light  and  shade, 
might  be  attempted,  in  an  aiddi-eas  to  a  young  man, 
instead  of  a  scornful  Delia  or  a  proud  Daphne  ;  and 
he  commenced  with  an  exhortation  to  th&t  young 
man  to  marry.  To  allow  of  that  eneigy  of  language 
which  would  result  from  the  assumption  of  strong 
feeling,  THE  POBT  links  himself  with  the  young  man's 
happiness  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  friendship 
— in  the  common  language  of  that  day,  love.  We 
say,  advisedly,  th4  poet ;  for  it  is  in  this  character 
that  the  connexion  between  the  two  friends  is  pre- 
served throughout ;  and  it  is  in  this  character  that 
the  personal  beauty  of  the  young  man  is  made  a 
constantly  recurring  theme.  With  these  imperfect 
observations,  we  present  the  ccmtinuous  poem  which 
a];^)ears  in  the  first  nineteen  Sonnets : — 

From  iairest  creatures  we  desire  increase. 
That  thereby  beauty's  i-ose  might  never  die. 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light'st  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 
Making  a  famine  where  abundance  lies, 
Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggardiug. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. — 1, 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days  ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-^ting  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  could' st  answer  -'  This  fidr  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — * 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

-2. 

Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 

*  fiiographia  Literaris.  voLii  p.  27. 
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For  wnere  ia  she  so  fair,  whose  unear'd  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self  love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime : 
So  thou  thro*igh  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live  remember*d  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. — 3. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 
And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  ft-ee. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone, 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
"What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  t 
Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  th'  executor  to  be.— 4. 

Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 
And  that  unfair  which  fairiy  doth  excel ; 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there 
Sap  oheck'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  everywhere : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  iu  walls  of  glass. 
Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 

But  flowers  distiU'd,   though   they  with  winter 
meet, 

Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives 
sweet. — 6. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  defaco 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd  : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 
That  *s  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thin«ten  times  refigur^d  thee : 
Then,  what  could  Death  do  if  thou  shouldst  do- 
part. 
Leaving  the  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir.— 6. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gradous  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  now-appearing  sight, 
Serving  witib  looks  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 


Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
Prom  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way  : 
^Jo  thou,  thysell  outgoing  m  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. — 7. 

Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  ? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly  I 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  oonfoimds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 

Whose  speechless   song,    being   many,    seemhig 
one, 

Sings  this  to  thee,  'Thou  single  wilt  prove  none.' 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bev'st  love  to  any. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate. 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire ; 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
0  change  thy  thought  that  I  may  change  my  mind 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  iove  I 
Be  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove ; 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee.— 10. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 
ITiat  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
A  h  !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife : 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husbiind's  shape  m  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend. 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it : 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

-^9 


As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'st, 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con- 
vertest. 
I    Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase  ; 
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Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  bo,  the  times  should  oease, 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  tnade  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barreriiy  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee  more ; 
Which   bounteous   gift   thou   shouldst   in  bounty 
cherish : 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

—11. 


When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  tee  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all  sUver'd  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  ban  en  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  sunmier's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  g^w ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  de- 
fence 

Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. — 12. 


0  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live  : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself 's  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fieur  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  wintei^s  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

0  I    none   but   unthrifts : — Dear   my   love,    you 
know 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. — 13. 


Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quality : 
Nor  can  T  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind. 
Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive. 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert : 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 

—U. 
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When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment. 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment : 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheer'd  and  check'd  ever  by  the  selfsame  sky ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight, 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. — 15, 


But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant.  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  thyme  ? 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset. 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 
Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 

—16. 


Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come. 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  T 
Though  yet  Heaven  knows  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  niuuber  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies. 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touoh'd  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age. 
Be  scom'd  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song  : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

—17. 


Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fiedr  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'<l ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest ; 
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So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 

So  long  lires  this,  and  ibis  gires  life  to  thee. — 18. 

DeTooring  Time,  blmit  then  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Hack  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger^s  jaws. 
And  bom  the  long-liv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons,  as  thou  fleets. 
And  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime ; 
0  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  lore's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  imtainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young, — 19. 

That  this  series  of  Sonnets,  powerful  as  they  are, 
displaying  not  only  the  most  abundant  variety  of 
imagery,  but  the  greatest  felicity  in  making  the 
whole  harmonious,  constitutes  a  poem  ambitious 
only  of  the  honoiuv  of  a  work  of  Art,  is  we  think 
manifest.  If  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  real  person, 
no  other  object  could  have  been  proposed  than  a 
display  of  the  most  brilliant  ingenuity.  In  the 
next  age  it  would  have  been  called  an  exquisite 
**  copy  of  verses."  But  in  the  next  age,  probably — 
certainly  in  our  own — the  author  would  have  been 
pronounced  arrogant  beyond  measure  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  immortality  of  his  rhymes.  There  is 
a  show  of  modesty,  indeed,  in  the  expressions 
'^ barren  rhyme"  and -''pupil  pen;"  but  that  is 
speedily  east  off,  and  ''eternal  summer"  is  promised 
through  "  eternal  lines ; "  and 

"  So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyet  can  ice, 
So  long  liTCfl  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee." 

Regarding  these  nineteen  Sonnets  as  a  continuous 
poem,  wound  up  to  the  climax  of  a  hyperbolical 
promise  of  immortality  to  the  object  whom  it 
addresses,  we  receive  the  20th  Sonnet  as  the  com- 
mencement of  another  poem  in  which  the  same 
idea  is  retained.  The  poet  is  bound  to  the  youth 
by  ties  of  strong  affection ;  but  nature  has  called 
upon  the  possessor  of  that  beauty 

*•  Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amaseth," 

to  cultivate  closer  ties.  This  Sonnet,  through  an 
utter  misconception  of  the  language  of  Shakspere's 
time,  has  produced  a  comment  sufficiently  odious 
to  throw  an  unpleasant  shade  over  muc^  which 
follows.  The  idea  which  it  contains  is  continued 
in  the  58rd  Sonnet;  and  we  give  the  two  in 
connexion : — 


A  woman's  hoe,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion  ; 


An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  fidse  in  rolling, 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 

A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 

Which    steals    men's    eyes,    and    women's    souls 

amaseth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doUng, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But   since   she   prick*!!   thee   out   for   women's 

pleasure. 
Mine   be   thy   love,    and   thy  love's   use   their 

treasure. — 20. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made, 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  f 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one's  shade. 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring  and  foizon  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  diow. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear, 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

-63. 

Between  the  20th  Sonnet  and  the  5drd  occur, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  a  number  of  fragments  which 
we  have  variously  classified;  and  which  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  the  praises  of  that  "unknown 
youth"  who  has  been  supposed  to  preside  ovei 
five-sixths  of  the  entire  series  of  verses.  We  have 
Uttle  doubt  that  the  "begetter"  of  the  Sonnets 
was  not  able  to  beget,  or  obtain,  all;  and  that 
there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between  the  20th 
Sonnet  and  the  second  hyperbolical  close,  which 
he  filled  up  as  well  as  he  could,  from  other 
"sugared  sonnets  amongst  private  friends : " — 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  peHumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fede  ; 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  £eule,  by  verse  distils  your  truth. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 
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Whon  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 

Nor  Mars  his  swoi-d  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 

'Gkdnst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 

Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  pndae  shall  still  find 
room. 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. — 55. 

Wherever  we  meet  with  these  magnificent  pro- 
mises of  the  immortality  which  the  poet's  verses 
are  to  bestow,  we  find  them  associated  with  that 
personage,  the  representative  at  once  of  "Adonis" 
and  of  "Helen,"  who  presents  himself  to  us  as 
the  unreal  coinage  of  the  fancy.  In  many  of  the 
lines  which  we  have  given  in  the  second  division 
of  this  inquiry,  the  reader  will  have  noticed  the 
affecting  modesty,  the  humility  without  abasement, 
of  the  great  poet  comparing  himself  with  others. 
Here  Shakspere  indeed  speaks.  For  example,  take 
the  whole  of  the  82nd  Sonnet.  We  should  scarcely 
imagine,  if  the  poem  were  continuous  as  Mr.  Brown 
beKeves,  that  the  last  stanza  of  the  second  portion 
of  it  in  his  classification  would  conclude  with  these 
Knos:— 

"  Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  prince*,  shall  outlive  thi* power/ui  rhpm*.** 

They  contiust  remarkably  with  the  tone  of  the  82nd 
Sonnet, — 

*'  These  |»oor  ruda  linet  of  thy  deceased  lover." 

Meres   has   a  passage:    "As   Ovid   saith   of  his 
works— 

'  Jamque  opus  exegi  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis, 
Nee  poterii  femun,  nee  edax  abolere  vetustas;' 

and  as  Horace  saith  of  his, 

'  Exegi  monumentom  sre  perennius,'  &c. ; 

BO  say  /  severally  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's,  Spenser^s, 
Daniel's,  Drayton's,  Shaketpear^s,  and  Warner's 
works."  What  Ovid  and  Horace  said  is  imitated 
in  the  65th  Sonnet.  But  we  greatly  doubt  if  what 
Meres  would  have  said  of  Shakspere  Ii«  would  have 
said  of  himself,  except  in  some  assumed  character, 
to  which  we  have  not  the  key.  Ben  Jonson,  to 
whom  a  boastful  spirit  has  with  some  justice  been 
objected,  never  said  anything  so  strong  of  his  own 
writings ;  and  he  wrote  with  too  much  reliance,  in 
this  and  other  particulars,  upon  classical  examples. 
But  Jonson  was  not  a  writer  of  Sonnets,  which, 
pitched  in  an  artificial  key,  made  this  boastful 
tone  a  constituent  part  of  the  whole  performance. 
Tho  mafif  who  never  once  speaks  of  his  own 
merits  in  the  greatest  productions  of  the  human 
intellect,  when  he  put  on  the  imaginary  character 
in  which  a  poet  is  weaving  a  fiction  out  of  his 
supposed  personal  relations,  did  not  hesitate  to 
conform  himself  to  the  practice  of  other  masters 
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of  the  art.  Shakspere  hera  adopted  the  torn 
which  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Drayton  had  adopted. 
The  parallel  appears  to  us  very  remarkable;  and 
we  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while 
we  present  them  a  few  passages  from  each  of 
these  writers. 

And  first  of  Spenser.  His  27th  Sonnet  will 
furnish  an  adequate  notion  of  the  general  tone 
of  his  'Amoretti,'  and  of  the  self-exaltation  which 
appears  to  belong  to  this  species  of  poem  :— 

**  Fair  Proud  I  now  tell  xne,  why  should  fair  be  proud, 
Sith  all  world's  glory  is  but  dross  nnclesn, 
And  in  the  shade  of  death  Itself  shall  shroud. 
However  now  thereof  ye  little  ween ! 
That  goodly  idol,  now  so  gay  beseen. 
Shall  doff  her  flesh's  borrow'd  fair  attire; 
And  be  forgot  as  it  had  never  been ; 
That  many  now  much  worship  and  admire  I 
Ne  any  then  shall  after  it  inquire, 
Ne  any  mention  shall  thereof  remain. 
But  what  this  verse,  that  never  shall  expire. 
Shall  to  you  purchase  with  her  thankless  pain ! 
Fair!  be  no  longer  proud  of  that  shall  perish. 
But  that,  which  shall  you  make  immortal,  cherish." 

And  the  69th  Sonnet  is  still  more  like  the  model 
upon  which  Shakspere  formed  his  55th : — 

'*  The  famous  warriors  of  the  antique  world 
Used  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise, 
In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enroH'd 
Of  their  great  deeds  end  valorous  emprise. 
What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  dexUe, 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 
Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prise 
Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  aiid  chastity  t 
Even  this  verse,  vow'd  to  eternity. 
Shall  be  thereof  immortal  monument ; 
And  tell  her  praise  to  all  posterity. 
That  may  admire  such  world's  rare  wonderment ; 
The  happy  purchase  of  my  glorious  spoil. 
Gotten  at  last  with  labour  and  long  toil." 

Spenser^s  75th  Sonnet  also  thus  closes : — 

"  My  verse  your  virtues  rare  shall  itemise. 
And  in  the  heavens  write  your  glorious  name. 
Where,  when  as  Death  shall  all  the  world  subdue. 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew." 

Of  Daniel's  Sonnets,  the  4l8t  and  42nd  famish 
examples  of  the  same  tone,  though  somewhat  more 
subdued  than  in  Shakspere  or  Spenser : — 

"  Be  not  displeas'd  that  these  my  papers  should 
Bewray  unto  the  world  how  fair  thou  art ; 
Or  that  my  wits  have  show'd  the  best  they  could 
(The  chastest  flame  that  ever  warmed  heart  I) 
Think  not,  sweet  Delia,  this  shall  be  thy  shame. 
My  muse  should   sound   thy  praise  with  mournful 

warble; 
How  many  live,  the  glory  of  whose  name 
Shall  rest  in  ice,  when  thine  is  grav'd  in  marble! 
Tliou  mayst  in  after  ages  live  esteem'd, 
Unburied  in  these  lines,  reserv'd  in  pureness ; 
These  shall  entomb  those  eyes,  that  have  redeemM 
Me  from  the  vulgar,  thee  f^om  all  obscureness. 
Although  my  careful  accents  never  mov'd  thee. 
Yet  count  it  no  disgrace  that  I  have  lov'd  thee." 
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'  Delia,  thene  eyes,  that  to  admire  thine, 
Have  Men  those  walls  which  proud  ambition  rear'd 
To  check  the  world ;  how  they  entomb'd  have  Hen 
Within  themselves,  and  on  them  ploughs  hare  ear'd. 
Yet  never  found  that  barbarous  hand  attain'd 
The  spoil  of  fame  deserv'd  by  virtuous  men  ; 
Whose  glorious  actions  luckily  had  gain'd 
The  eternal  annals  of  a  happy  pen. 
And  therefore  grieve  not  if  thy  beauties  die; 
Though  time  do  spoil  thee  of  the  fabt;st  veil 
That  ever  yet  cover'd  mortality ; 
And  must  enstar  the  needle  .-«nd  the  rail. 

That  grace  which  doih  more  than  enwoman  thee, 
Lives  in  my  lines,  and  must  eternal  be.** 

But  Drayton,  if  he  display  not  the  energj'  of 
Sbalcspere,  the  fancy  of  Spenser,  or  the  sweetness  of 
Daniel,  is  not  behind  either  in  the  extravagance  of 
his  admiration,  or  his  confidence  in  his  own  power. 
The  6th  and  the  44th  "  Ideas'*  are  sufficient  exam- 
ples : — 

•'  How  many  paltry,  foolish,  painted  things, 
That  now  in  coaches  trouble  every  street, 
Shall  be  forgotten,  whom  no  poet  sings. 
Ere  they  be  well  wrapp'd  in  their  winding-sheet .' 
When  I  to  thee  eternity  shall  give, 
When  nothing  else  remaineth  of  these  d»ys. 
And  queens  hereafter  shall  be  glad  to  live 
Upon  the  alms  of  thy  superfluous  praise ; 
Virgins  and  matrons,  reading  these  my  rhymes, 
Shall  be  so  much  delighted  with  thy  story. 
That  they  shall  grieve  they  liv'd  not  in  these  times. 
To  have  seen  thee,  their  sex's  only  plory : 
So  thou  shalt  fly  above  the  vulgar  throng. 
Still  to  survive  in  my  immortal  song." 

••  Whilst  thus  my  pen  strives  to  eternize  thee, 
Age  rules  my  lines  with  wrinkles  in  my  face. 
Where,  in  the  map  of  all  my  misery. 
Is  modell'd  out  the  world  of  my  disgrace ; 
Whilst  in  despite  of  tyrannizing  rhymeji, 
Medea-like,  I  make  thee  young  again, 
Proudly  thou  scorn'st  my  world  outwearing  rhymes. 
And  muither'st  virtue  with  thy  coy  disdain ; 
And  though  in  youth  my  youth  untimely  perish. 
To  keep  thee  f^om  oblivion  and  the  grave, 
Ensuing  ages  yet  my  rhymes  shall  cherish, 
Where  I  entomb'd  my  better  part  shall  save ; 
And  though  this  earthly  body  fade  and  die. 
My  name  shall  mount  upon  eternity." 


We  now  proceed  to  what  appears  another  continu- 
ous poem  amongst  Shakspere's  Sonnets,  addressed 
to  the  same  object  as  the  first  nineteen  stanzas  were 
addressed  to,  and  devoted  to  the  same  admiration 
of  bis  personal  beauty.  The  leading  idea  is  now 
that  of  the  spoils  of  Time,  to  be  repaired  only  by 
the  immortality  of  verse : — 

Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forgett'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fuiy  on  some  worthless  song,  . 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  liglit  ? 
Betum,  foi^tful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  genUe  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argtiment. 


Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life  ; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

—100. 


0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  atiswer.  Muse  :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
'  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd. 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay  ; 
But  beet  is  best,  if  never  iutermix'd  ? ' 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 
Excuse  not  silence  so  ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb. 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office.  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 

—101. 


My  love  is  streng^en'd,  though  more  weak  in  seem' 

I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandis'd  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays  ; 
As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  shag. 
And  stops  her  pipe  in  prowth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough, 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. — 102. 


Alack  !  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
0  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write ! 
Look  in  yotu*  glass,  and  there  appeara  a  face 
That  overgoes  my  blimt  invention  quite. 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit. 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 

—108. 


To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  st^l.     Three  winters*  cold 
Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  summers'  pride  ; 
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Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen. 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum*dy 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah  I  yet  doth  be&uty,  like  a  dial  hand. 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  peroeiy'd  1 

So   your  sweet   hue,  which   methinks   stiU    doth 

stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived. 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, 
Ere  you  wore  bom,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

—104. 


Let  not  my  love  be  called  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still,  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse,  to  constancy  oonfin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  alignment. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone. 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

—106. 


When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fiureet  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  riiyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights. 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  express'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  woj-th  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

—106. 


Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  oonfin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  him  1 11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  t3rrant8*  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

—107. 
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What 's  in  the  bram  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What  *s  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fisdr  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place, 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  fiirst  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and   outward   form  would  show  it 
dead.— lOa 


If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  1 
0,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  ! 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  tills  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
Oh  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

-59. 


like   as   the   waves  make   towards    the   pebbled 

shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth. 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shaU  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. — 60. 


Of  these  eleven  stanzas  nine  are  consecutive  in  the 
original,  being  numbered  100  to  108.  The  other 
two,  the  59th  and  60th,  are  certainly  isolated  in  the 
first  arrangement ;  but  the  idea  of  the  108th  glides 
into  the  59th,  and  closes  appropriately  with  the 
60th.  But  there  is  a  short  poem  which  stands  com- 
pletely alone  in  the  original  edition,  the  126th ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  for  being  of  a  different  metrical 
character,  wanting  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Sonnet  in  its  number  of  lines.  Its  general  tend^icy, 
however,  oonnects  it  with  those  which  we  have  just 
given : — 
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O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow*st ! 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  0  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure  : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee.— 126. 


There  is  an  enemy  as  potent  as  Time,  who  cuts 
down  the  pride  of  youth  as  the  flower  of  the  field. 
That  enemy  is  Death ;  and  the  poet  most  skilfully 
presents  the  images  of  mortality  to  his  "  lovely  boy  " 
in  connexion  with  the  decay  of  the  elder  Mend.  In 
this  portion  of  the  poem  there  is  a  touching  simplicity, 
whidi,  however,  is  intermingled  with  passages  which, 
denoting  that  the  Poet  is  still  speaking  in  character, 
take  the  stansas,  in  some  degree,  out  of  the  iiuig^  of 
the  real:— 


My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  l<Hig  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date  ; 
But  when  m  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemJy  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me  \ 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
0  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  sp  wary. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  frodi  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thkie,  not  to  give  back  again. — 22. 


Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  9II  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  piirt ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy^ 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  fttoe  so  griunous  is  as  mine. 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  qi  such  account. 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'i  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self -loving  were  iniquity. 
'T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. — 62. 


Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now. 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erwom  ; 

When  hours  have  diain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his 

brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  mora 
Tbaoedibs,  &a— Vol.  II.       2 1 


Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he 's  king. 

Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 

Stealing  away  the  treasxire  of  his  spring ; 

For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  oonfoimding  age's  cruel  knife. 

That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  level's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 

—63. 


When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de&c'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-ras'd, 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
AdvfMitage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  tau|;i:ht  me  thus  to  ruminate — 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. — 64. 


Since  brass,   nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 

sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  i 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  f 
0  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack  ! 
Shall   Time's   best  jewel   from   Time's   chest   lie 

hid? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
0  none,  \mless  this  miracle  have  might, 
'fhat  in  black  ink  my  love  may  stall  shine  bright. 

—65. 


Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  feith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shameAiUy  misplac'd, 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone, 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. — 66. 
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Ah  \  wherefora  with  infeciUm  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  preeenoe  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  I 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  ? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
0,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had, 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. — 67* 


Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 
When  beauty  llv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  bom, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head, 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store^ 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. — 68. 


These  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend : 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due. 
Uttering  bara  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd  ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  ferther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,   although  their  eyes 

were  kind, 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  is  this,— that  thou  dost  common  grow. 


That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 
For  slander's  noark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  g^ieater,  being  woo'd  of  time : 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days. 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charged ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlai^g'd  : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shonldst  owe. 

--70. 
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No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwe)] : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot^ 
If  thixiking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0,  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  oompotmded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone.— 71. 

0,  lost  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  ni^^ard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
0,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this^ 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  morp  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

—72: 

Tliat  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  peroeiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  mors 
strong 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

—78. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

"^thout  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Wliich  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me. 

So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  bemg  dead ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretches  knife. 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that.  Is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains—  74. 
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Or  I  shall  lire  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
l-Vom  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  fot^gotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Though  T,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die  : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Yoiu*  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,— even  in  the  mouths 
of  men. — 81. 


Thirteen  of  these  stanzas,  the  62nd  to  the  74th,  follow 
!n  their  original  order.  The  first  of  the  fifteen,  the 
22nd  Sonnet,  stands  quite  alone,  although  its  idea  is 
continued  in  the  62nd.  The  last  of  the  series,  the 
81st,  not  only  stands  alone,  but  actually  cuts  off  the 
undoubted  connexion  between  the  80th  and  the  82nd 
Sonnets.  The  71  st  to  the  74th  Sonnets  seem  bursting 
from  a  heart  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  \m- 
worthinesA,  and  siirrendered  to  some  overwhelming 
misery.  There  is  a  line  in  the  74th  which  points  at 
suicide.  We  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  sentiments 
here  expressed  are  essentially  dramatic.  In  the  32nd 
Sonnet,  where  we  recognise  the  man  Shakspere  speak- 
ing in  his  own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death  is  to 
come  across  his  "  wtll-contented  day."  The  opinion 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sustain  of  the  probable 
admixture  of  the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets, 
arising  from  their  supposed  original  fragmentary 
state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are 
accurate  illustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and 
feelings.  It  is  collected  from  these  Sonnets,  for 
example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  dis- 
agreeable to  him  ;  and  this  complaint  is  found 
amongst  those  portions  which  we  have  separated 
from  the  series  of  verses  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
written  in  an  artificial  character;  it  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured 
friend,  such  as  Lord  Southampton  : — 

*'  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
Ti.e  guilty  goddess  of  my  ham<ful  deeds, 
That  did  not  belter  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  wliich  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  tliat  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature 
was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in, 
—if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand, — if  vulgar 
scandal  sometimes  assailed  him,  —  he  had  high 
thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were  never  before 
imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably  written  in 
some  period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man 
of  high  genius  has  felt  something  of  this.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  "  like  dew- 
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drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  But  the  profound  self- 
abasement  and  despondency  of  the  74th  Sonnet, 
exquisite  as  the  diction  is,  appear  to  us  unreal,  as  a 
representation  of  the  mental  state  of  William  Shak- 
spere ;  written,  as  it  most  probably  was,  at  a  period 
of  his  life  when  he  revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the 
comedies  which  belong  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century)  in  the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  gushing  from  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace  with  itself 
and  with  all  the  world. 

We  have  thus,  if  we  have  not  been  led  away  by 
imaginary  associations,  connected  the  verses  ad- 
dressed to 

**  The  world's  firesh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring," 

in  a  poem,  or  poems,  of  fifty  stanzas,  written  upon  a 
plan  by  which  it  is  obvioiwly  presented  as  a  work  of 
fiction,  in  which  the  poet  displays  his  art  in  a  style 
accordant  with  the  existing  fashion  and  the  example 
of  other  poets.  The  theme  is  the  personal  beauty  of 
a  wonderful  youth,  and  the  strong  affection  of  a  poet. 
Beauty  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  marriage,  and  to  be 
immortalized  in  the  poet's  verses.  Beauty  is  gradu- 
ally to  fade  before  Time,  but  is  to  be  still  immor- 
talized. Beauty  is  to  yield  to  Death,  as  the  poet 
himself  yields,  but  its  memory  is  to  endure  in  "eter- 
nal lines."  Separating  from  this  somewhat  monoto- 
nous theme  those  portions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
Sonnets  which  do  not  appear  essentially  to  belong  to 
it,  we  sci^aittte,  as  we  believe,  more  or  less,  what  has 
a  personal  interest  in  these  compositions  from  what 
is  meant  to  be  dramatic — the  real  from  the  fictitious. 
Our  theory,  we  well  know,  is  liable  to  many  objec- 
tions ;  but  it  is  based  upon  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets  cannot 
be  reoeivetl  as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  the  author  had  written  them 
continuously.  If  there  are  some  parts  which  are' 
acknowledged  interpolations,  may  there  not  be  othei 
parts  that  are  open  to  the  same  belief?  If  there  are 
parts  entirely  different  in  their  tone  from  the  bulk  ox 
these  Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that  one  portion 
was  meant  to  be  artificial  and  another  real, — that  the 
poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character, 
sometimes  in  a  natural  one  ?  This  theory  we  know 
could  not  hold  if  the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the 
sequence  of  these  verses ;  but  as  it  is  manifest  that 
two  stanzas  have  been  introduced  from  a  poem 
printed  ten  years  earlier i — that  others  are  acknow- 
iedged  to  be  out  of  order,  aud  others  positively 
dragged  in  without  the  slightest  connexion, — ^may 
we  not  carry  the  separation  still  further,  and, 
believing  that  the  "begetter"— the  getter-up — of 
these  Sonnets  had  levied  contributions  upon  all 
Shakspere's  "  private  friends," — assume  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  any  arrangement  which  might 
make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell  its  own  history  ? 
There  is  one  decided  advantage  in  the  separation 
which  we  have  proposed — ^the  idea  with  which  the 
series  opens,  and  which  is  carried,  hw€  and  lAeret 
in  the  original,  through  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets,  does  not  now  over-ride  the 
whole  of  the  series.    The   separate  parts   may  he 
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read  with  mora  pleasuitj  whep  they  are  relieved 
frum  thia  strained  and  exaggerated  association. 


There  are  three  points  connectcil  with  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  with  regard  to  the  entire  series  of 
Sonnets,  which  we  must  briefly  notice  before  we 
leave  the  subject. 

The  first  is,  the  inconsistencies  which  obviously 
present  themselves  in  adopting  the  theory  that  the 
series  of  Sonnets— or  at  least  the  first  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Sonnets — are  addressed  to  one  person.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  question  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  which  question  depends  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  theory  that  thoy  are  addressed  to 
one.  Drake's  opinion  that  they  were  addressed  to 
Lord  Southampton  rests  upon  the  belief  that  Shak- 
spere  looked  up  to  some  friend  to  whom  they  point, 
**  with  reverence  and  homage."  The  later  theory, 
that  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  their 
object,  is  supported  by  the  facts,  derived  from  Claren- 
don and  othera,  that  he  was  ''  a  man  of  noble  and 
gallant  character,  though  always  of  a  licentious 
life.'*  W.  H.  is  held  to  be  William  Herbert;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  Proofs  of  the  low  moral  character 
of  'W.  H.*  are  continual."  We  venture  to  think 
that  the  term  "  continual "  is  somewhat  loosely  ap- 
plied. The  one  •'sensual  fault,"  of  which  the  poet 
complains,  is  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  2Qrd,  34th, 
35th,  40th,  41st,  and  42nd  stanzas ;  and  the  general 
faults  of  his  friend's  character,  from  which  the  injury 
proceeded,  are  summed  up  in  the  94th,  95th,  and 
96th.  We  shall  seareh  in  vain  throughout  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  Sonnets  for  any  similar  indica- 
tions of  the  "low  moral  character"  of  the  person 
addressed.  But  the  supposed  continuity  of  the  poem 
implies  arrangement,  and  therefore  consistency,  in 
the  author.  In  the  41  st  stan^^a  the  one  friend,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  is  reproached  for  the  treachery 
which  is  involved  in  the  indulgence  of  his  passions. 
The  poet  says  "  thou  mightst 

"  chide  thy  bea\ity  and  tlijr  sf raying  youth, 
"Who  led  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth,'' 

Again,  in  the  95th  stanza  we  have  these  lines  :— 

•'  How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fk-agrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ! ' 


And, 

"  O.  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! ' 

Here  are  not  only  secret  '*  vices,"  but  "  shame  "  do- 
facing  the  character.  *•  Tongues  "  make  *'  lascivious 
comments"  on  tho  story  of  his  days.  Is  it  to  this 
pet^on  that  in  the  6Dth  Sonnet  we  have  those  lines 
addressed  ?— 
"  Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view 
Want  nothing  tliat  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend." 

Is  it  to  this  person  that  the  70th  Sonnet  is  devoted,  in 
which  are  these  remarkable  words? — 
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"  Thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
1  hou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  dags. 
Either  not  asiuifd^  or  victor  txrini;  cliaxg'd." 

These  lines,  be  it  remembered,  occur  hetveen  the 
first  reproof  for  licentiousness  in  the  4l8t  standi,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  blame  in  the  95th.  Surely,  if 
tlie  poem  is  to  be  taken  as  continuous,  and  as  ad- 
di'essed  to  one  person,  such  contradictions  would  make 
us  believe  that  the  whole  is  based  on  unreality,  and 
that  the  poet  was  satisfied  to  utter  the  wildest  incon- 
sistencies, merely  to  produce  verses  of  exquisite 
beauty,  but  of  **  true  no-meaning." 

The  second  point  to  which  we  would  briefly  re- 
quest attention  is  the  supposed  date  of  the  series  of 
Sonnets.  The  date  must,  it  is  evident,  be  settled  in 
some  measure  according  to  the  presiding  belief  in 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  held  to  be  addressed. 
Mr.  Hallam,  who  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  William 
Herbert  sufiiciently  proved  to  demand  our  awent, 
says,  **  Pembroke  succeeded  to  his  father  in  1601 : 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  Sonnets  were  written  about 
that  time,  some  probably  earlier,  some  later."  Pem- 
broke was  bom  in  1 580.  Now,  in  the  earlier  Sonnets, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  he  might  be  called 
"beauteous  and  lovely  youth,"  or  "sweet  boy;" 
but  Southampton  could  not  be  so  addressed  unless 
the  earlier  S(Minet8  were  written  even  before  the  de- 
dication of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  to  him,  in  1593 ; 
for  Southampton  was  bom  in  1573.  Further,  it  is 
said  that,  whilst  the  person  addressed  weus  one  who 
stood  "on  the  top  of  happy  hours,"  the  poet  who 
fkddrcssed  him  was 

"  Beatcd  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity," 

as  in  the  62nd  Sonnet ; 

"  With  Time's  injurious  hand  crusli'd  and  o'crwom, 

as  in  the  63rd  ;  and  approaching  the  termination  of 
his  career,  as  so  exquisitely  described  in  the  73rd : — 

••  That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  rnin'd  choirs,  where  late  tho  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  tliou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire 
'J'hat  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perce>''  \X,  which  makes  thy  love  more 
strong 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long." 


Mowt  distinctly  in  this  particular  portion  of  tho 
Sonnets  the  extreme  youth  of  the  person  addressed 
is  steadily  kept  in  view.  But  some  w^o  written 
earlier,  some  later ;  time  Ts  going  on.  In  the  104th 
Sonnet  the  poet  says  that  three  winters,  three 
springs,  and  tliree  summers  have  pas.sod 

"  Since  first  I  s  uv  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green." 
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But,  carrying  on  the  principle  of  continuity,  we  find 
that  in  the  138th  Sonnet  the  poet*8  "days  are  past 
the  best ;  *'  and  ho  adds — 

"  And  wherefore  »ay  not  I  that  I  am  o/d?" 

That  Sonnet,  we  have  here  to  repeat,  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  when  the  poet  was 
thirty-five.  But  let  us  endeavour  to  find  one  more 
gleam  of  light  amidst  this  obscurity.  In  one  of  the 
Sonnets  in  which  the  poet  ui)braids  his  friend  with 
his  licentiousness,  the  94th,  we  have  these  linos  :~ 

"  The  aumraei'g  flower  is  to  the  suramer  tweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds; 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  tlian  weeds." 

The  thought  is  here  quite  perfect,  and  the  image  of 
the  last  line  is  continued  from  the  11th  and  12th, 
ending  in  a  natural  climax.  But  we  have  precLsely 
the  same  line  as  the  last  in  a  play  of  Shakspei-e's 
age,  one,  indeed,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him- 
•  self,  'The  Reign  of  King  Edward  III.'  Let  us  tran- 
scribe the  passage  where  it  occurs,  in  the  scene 
where  Warwick  exhorts  his  daughter  to  resist  the 
dangerous  addresses  of  the  King : — 

**  That  sin  doth  ten  times  aggravate  itself 
That  is  committed  in  a  holy  place : 
An  evil  deed  done  by  authority 
Is  sin  and  subornation :  Deck  an  ape 
In  tissue,  and  the  beauty  of  the  robe 
Adds  but  the  greater  scorn  unto  the  beast. 
A  spacious  field  of  reasons  could  I  urge 
Between  his  glory,  daughter,  and  thy  shame : 
Ttiat,  poison  shows  worst  in  a  golden  cup ; 
Dark  night  seems  darker  by  the  lightning  fla-h  ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  few  worse  than  weeds; 
And  every  glory  that  inclines  to  sin, 
The  shame  is  treble  by  the  opposite." 

We  doubt,  exceedmgly,  whether  the  author  of  the 
94th  Sonnet,  where  the  image  of  the  fostering  lilies 
is  a  portion  of  the  thought  which  has  preoeded  it, 
would  have  transplanted  it  from  the  play,  where  it 
stands  alone  as  an  apophthegm.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  author  of  the  play  would  have  bor- 
rowed a  line  from  one  of  the  "sugared  sonnets 
amongst  private  friends."  The  extreme  fastidious- 
ness required  in  the  composition  of  the  Sonnet,  ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  notions  of  that  day,  would 
not  have  warranted  the  adaptation  of  a  line  from  a  ' 
drama  "  sundry  times  played  about  the  city  of  Lon- 
don," as  the  title-page  telU  us  this  was;  but  the  | 
pky,  without  any  injury  to  its  poetical  reputation 
(to  which,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  plays,  little  re- 
spect was  paid),  might  take  a  line  from  the  Sonnet. 
Our  reasoning  may  be  defective,  but  our  impression 
of  the  matter  is  very  strong.  The  play  was  publitJied 
in  1596,  after  being  "simdry  times  played"  in  dif- 
ferent thoatres.  William  Herbert  must  have  begim 
his  career  of  licentiousness  unusually  early,  and 
have  had  time  to  make  a  friend  and  abuse  his  con- 
fidence before  he  was  fifleen—if  the  lino  is  original 
in  the  Sonnet. 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim  contains  a  Sonnet,  not  in 
the  larger  collection — not  forming,  it  would  be  said, 
any  part  of  that  continuous  poom  : — 

"If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me.  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As.  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  tlie  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  ihee  remain." 

Now,  poor  Spenser  died,  heart-broken,  in  January, 
1599.  The  first  throe  books  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen, 
to  which  the  words  "deep  conceit"  are  supposed  to 
allude,  were  printed  in  1590,  the  three  other  books 
in  15P6.  Spenser,  pressed  down  by  public  duties 
and  misfortunes,  published  nothing  after.  The  Son- 
net speaks  of  a  living  composer,  Dowland,  who  was 
in  repute  as  early  as  1590  ;  and  it  was  probably  writ- 
tan  during  the  first  burst  of  the  glory  which  a  living 
poet  derived  from  his  greatest  work.  The  "getter- up" 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  found  it,  as  he  found 
others,  circulating  amongst  Shakspere's  "private 
friends."  But  how  did  it  part  company  with  many 
in  the  larger  collection  which  resemble  it  in  tone? 
Why  was  it  not  transferred  to  the  larger  oolleotion, 
as  two  other  Sonnets  were  transferred  1  Because,  in 
1598,  it  was  published  in  a  collection  of  poems  writ- 
ten by  Richard  Bamefield,  and  the  "  getter-up  "  of 
the  Sonnets  knew  not  whether  to  assign  it  to  Shak- 
spere  or  not.  That  it  bears  the  mark  of  Shakspere's 
hand  we  think  is  unquestionable.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  last  point  to  which  we  shall  very  briefiy  draw 
the  reader^s  attention — the  doubt  which  has  been 
stated  whether  the  hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets 
published  in  1609  were  the  same  as  Meres  mentioned, 
in  1598,  as  amongst  the  compositions  of  Shakspere, 
and  familiar  to  his  "private  friends."  Mr.  Hallani 
thinks  they  are  not  the  same,  "  both  on  account  of 
the  date,  and  from  the  peculiarly  personal  allusions 
they  contain."  One  of  the  strongest  of  the  "  personal 
allusions"  is  contained  in  the  144th,  originally  printed 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  Where  could  the  printer 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  have  obtained  that  Sonnet 
except  from  some  one  of  Shakspere*s  "private 
friends  ? "  If  he  so  obtained  it,  why  might  not  the 
collector  of  the  volume  of  1609  have  obtained  others 
of  a  similar  character  from  a  similar  source  ?  Would 
such  productions  have  been  circulated  at  all  if  they 
had  been  held  to  contain  "  peculiarly  personal  allu- 
sions?" If  these  are  not  the  Sonnets  which  circu- 
lated amongst  Shakspere's  "private  friends,"  where 
are  those  Sonnets?  Would  Meres  have  spoken  of 
them  as  calling  to  mind  the  sweetness  of  Ovid  if 
only  those  published  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  had 
existed,  many  of  which  were  "  Verses  to  Music," 
afterwards  printed  as  such  ?  Why  .shouhi  those  Son- 
nets only  have  been  printeil  which  contain,  or  are 
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■apposed  to  contain,  "peculiai-ly  personal  allusions?" 
The  title-page  of  the  collection  of  1609  is  *  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets.'  We -can  only  reconcile  these  mat- 
ters with  our  belief  that  in  1609  were  printed,  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  the  author,  all  the  Sonnets 
which  could  be  found  attributed  to  Shakspere  ;  that 
some  of  these  formed  a  g^up  of  continuous  poems ; 
that  some  were  detached  ;  that  no  exact  order  could 
be  preserv*;d ;  and  that  accident  has  arranged  them 
in  the  form  in  which  they  first  were  handed  down 
to  us. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  producing  satisfactory 
evidence  that  many  of  the  Sonnets  are  not  presented 
in  a  natural  and  proper  order  in  the  original  edition, 
— ^if  we  have  shown  that  there  is  occasionally  not 
only  a  digression  from  the  prevailing  train  of  thought, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  isolated  Sonnet  amongst  a 
group,  but  a  jarring  and  unmeaning  interruption  to 
that  train  of  thought, — we  have  established  a  case 
that  the  original  arrangement  is  no  part  of  the  poet's 
work,  because  that  arrangement  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  art,  which  Shakspere  clings  to  with  such 
marveUous  judgment  in  aJl  his  other  productions. 
The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  author  of  the 
Sonnets  did  not  sanction  their  publication— certainly 
did  not  superintend  it.  This,  we  think,  may  be 
proved  by  another  course  of  ailment.  The  edition 
of  1609,  although,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  very  inac- 
curate, is  full  of  those  typographical  errors  which 
invariably  occur  when  a  manuscript  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  printer  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleases,  with- 
out reference  to  the  author,  or  to  any  competent 
editor,  upon  any  doubtful  points.  Malone,  in  a  note 
upon  the  77th  Sonnet,  very  truly  cays,  *'  Thit,  their 
and  thy  are  so  often  confounded  in  these  Sonnets, 
that  it  is  only  by  attending  to  the  context  that  we 
can  discover  which  was  the  author  s  word."  He  is 
speaking  of  the  original  edition.  It  is  evident, 
^erefore,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  book  through 
the  press  there  was  no  one  capable  of  deciphering 
the  obscurity  of  the  manuscript  by  a  regard  to  the 
context.  The  manuscript,  in  all  probability,  was 
made  up  of  a  copy  of  copies ;  so  that  the  printer 
even  was  not  responsible  ibr  those  errors  which  so 
clearly  show  the  absence  of  a  presiding  mind  in  the 
conduct  of  the  printing.  Malone  has  suggested  that 
these  constantly  recurring  mistakes  in  the  use  of 
this,  theiVf  thy,  and  thinef  probably  originated  in  the 
words  being  abbreviated  in  the  manuscript,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  time.  But  this  species  of 
mistake  is  by  no  means  uniform.  For  example : 
fh>m  the  43rd  to  the  48th  Sonnet  these  errors  occur 
with  remarkable  frequency :  in  one  Sonnet,  the  46th, 
this  species  of  mistake  happens  four  times.  But  we 
read  on,  and  presently  6nd  that  we  may  trust  to  the 
printed  copy,  which  does  not  now  violate  the  con- 
text. What  can  we  infer  from  this,  but  that  the 
separate  poems  were  printed  from  diiferent  manu- 
scripts in  which  various  systems  of  writing  were 
employed, — ^some  using  abbreviations,  some  reject- 
ing them  ?  If  the  one  poem,  as  the  first  hundred 
and  twenty-six  Sonnets  are  called,  had  been  printed 
either  from  the  authot^s  manuscript,  or  from  an  uni- 
form copy  of  the  author's  manuscript,  such  diflTer- 
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enees  of  systematic  error  in  some  places,  and  of 
systematic  correctness  in  others,  would  have  been 
very  unlikely  to  have  occurred.  If  the  poem  had 
been  printed  under  the  author  s  eye  their  existence 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  theory  that  the  first  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  Sonnets  were  a  continuous  poem^  or  poems,  ad- 
dressed to  one  person,  and  that  a  very  young  man — 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  remaining  twenty- 
eight  Sonnets  had  reference  to  a  female,  with  whom 
there  was  an  illicit  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  poet 
and  the  young  man — involves  some  higher  difficulties, 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  publication  was  authorised 
by  the  author,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
held  to  be  addressed.  Could  Shakspere,  in  1609, 
authorise  or  sanction  their  publication?  He  was 
then  living  at  Stratford,  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth ; 
he  was  forty-five  years  of  age;  he  was  naturally 
desirous  to  associate  with  himself  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  constitute  respectability  of  cha- 
racter. If  the  Sonndts  had  regard  to  actual  drcum- 
stances  connected  with  his  previous  career,  would 
he,  a  husband,  a  father  of  two  daughters,  have 
authorized  a  publication  so  calculated  to  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  his  family  and  his  associates, 
if  the  verses  could  bear  the  construction  now  put 
upon  them?  We  think  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
did  the  one  person  to  whom  they  are  held  to  be  ad- 
dressed sanction  their  publication?  Would  Lord 
Pembroke  have  suffered  himself  to  be  styled  **W. 
H.,  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  Sonnets" — 
plain  Mr.  W.  H.— he,  a  nobleman,  with  all  the  pride 
of  birth  and  rank  about  him— and  represented  in  tJiese 
poems  as  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  and  treacherous 
in  his  licentiousness?  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
1609,  had  attained  great  honoui-s  in  his  political  and 
learned  relations.  In  the  first  year  of  James  I.  he 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Gart»r ;  in  1005,  upon  a 
Tisit  of  James  to  Oxford,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts ,  in  1607  he  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Portsmouth ,  and  more  than  all  these  honours,  he 
was  placed  in  the  highest  station  by  public  opinion  ; 
he  was,  as  Clarendon  describes,  "the  most  imiver- 
sally  beloved  and  esteemed  of  any  man  of  that  age." 
Was  this  the  man,  in  his  mature  years,  distinctly  to 
sanction  a  publication  which  it  was  understood  re- 
corded his  profligacy  ?  He  Avas  of  "excellent  parts, 
and  a  graceful  speaker  upon  any  subject,  having  a 
good  proportion  of  learning,  and  a  ready  wit  to  apply 
to  it,"  says  Clarendon.  Is  there  in  the  Sonnets  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  talents  of  the  one  person  te 
whom  they  are  held  to  be  addressed  ?  If,  then,  the 
publication  was  not  authorizeil,  in  either  of  the  modes 
assumed,  we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  having 
regard  to  the  original  order  of  the  Sonnets,  and  in 
assuming  a  continuity  because  of  that  order.  What 
then  is  the  alternative  ?  That  the  Sonnets  were  a 
collection  of  "Sibylline  leaves"  rescued  from  the 
perishableness  of  their  written  state  by  some  person 
who  had  access  to  the  high  and  brilliant  circle  in 
which  Shakspere  was  esteemed ;  and  that  this  per- 
son's scrap-book,  necessarily  imperfect,  and  pretend- 
ing to  no  order,  found  its  way  to  the  hands  of  a 
bookseller,  who  was  too  happy  to  give  to  that  age 
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what  its  most  diatingiMshed  man  hod  written  at 
Ttrious  periods,  for  his  own  amusement,  and  for  the 
gratification  of  his  "private  friends." 


We  subjoin,  for  the  more  ready  information  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  question  of  the  order  of  Shakspere's  Sonnets  (and 
it  really  is  a  question  of  great  interest  and  rational 
curiosity),  the  results  of  the  two  opposite  theories — 
of  theii*  exhibiting  almost  perfect  continuity,  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  of  their  being  a  mere  collection  of 
fragments,  on  the  other.  The  one  theory  is  illus- 
trated with  much  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Brown  ;  the 
other  was  capriciously  adopted  by  the  editor  of  the 
collection  of  1640. 

Mr.  Brown*8  Division  into  Six  Poems. 

First  Pom.— Stanzas  i.  to  xxvi.  To  his  Friend, 
persuading  him  to  Marry. 

Second  Po«n.— Stanzas  xxvii.  to  Iv.  To  his  Friend, 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  Mistress— forgiving 
him. 

Third  Pom.— Stanzas  Ivi.  to  Ixxvii.  To  his  Friend, 
complaining  of  his  Coldness,  and  warning  him 
of  Life's  Decay, 

Fwrih  Pom.— Stanzas  Ixxviii.  to  ci.  To  his  Friend, 
complaining  that  he  prefers  another  Poet's 
Praises,  and  reproving  him  for  faults  that  may 
injure  his  character. 

Fifth  Pom.— Stanzas  di.  to  cxxvi.  To  his  Friend, 
excusing  himself  for  having  been  some  time  si- 
lent, and  disclaiming  the  charge  of  Inconstancy. 

Sixth  Po«».— Stanzaa  cxxvii.  to  clii.  To  his  Mis- 
tress, on  her  Infidelity. 

Arrangement  of  the  Edition  of  1640. 

•»•  In  this  arrangement  the  greater  part  of  the 
Poems  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  blended, 
and  are  here  marked  P.  P.  In  this  Collection 
the  following  Sonnets  are  not  found :— 18, 19, 
48,  66,  75,  76,  96, 126. 

The  Glory  of  Beauty.     [67,  68,  69.] 

Injurious  IHme.     [60,  68,  64,  66,  66.] 

True  Admiration.     [58,  64.] 

The  Force  of  Love.     [57,  68.] 

The  Beauty  of  Nature.    [53.] 

Love's  Cruelty.    [1,  2,  8.] 

Youthful  Glory.     [18,  14, 16.] 

Good  Admonition.    [16,  17.] 

Quick  Prevention.     [7-] 

Magazine  of  Beauty.     [4,  5,  6.] 

An  Invitation  to  Marriage.     [8,  9,  10,  11.  12.] 

False  BeUef.     [188.] 

A  Temptation.    [144.] 

Fast  and  Loose.     [P.  P.  1.] 

True  Content.     [21.] 

A  bashful  Lover.    [28.] 


Strong  Conceit.     [22.] 
A  sweet  Provocation.     [P.  P.  11.] 
A  constant  Vow.     [P.  P.  3.] 
The  Exchange.     [20.] 
A  DisconsolaUon.     [27,  28,  29.] 
Cruel  Deceit.    .[P.  P.  4.] 
The  Unconstant  Lover.     [P.  P.  6.] 
The  Benefit  of  Friendship.     [30,  81,  82.] 
Fidendly  Concord.     [P.  P.  6.] 
Inhumanity.     [P.  P.  7.] 
A  Congratulation.     [38,  89,  40.] 
Loss  and  Gain.     [41,  42.] 
Foolish  Disdain.     [P.  P.  9.] 
Ancient  Antipathy.     [P.  P.  10.] 
Beauty's  Valuation.    [P.  P.  11.] 
Melancholy  Thoughts.     [44,  46.] 
Love's  Loss.     [P.  P.  8.] 
Love's  ReUef.     [38,  34,  35.] 
Unanimity.     [36,  37.] 
Loth  to  Depart.     [P.  P.  12,  18.] 
A  Masterpiece.     [24.] 
Happiness  in  Content.     [26.] 
A  Dutiful  Message.     [26.] 
Go  and  come  quickly.     [50,  61.] 
Two  Faithful  Friends.    [46,  47.] 
Careless  Neglect.     [48.] 
Stout  Resolution.     [49.] 
A  Duel.    [P.  P.  14.] 
Love-sick.    [P.  P.  16.] 
Love's  Labour  Lost.    [P.  P.  16.] 
Wholesome  Counsel.    [P.  P.  17.] 
Sat  Aiisse.     [62.] 
A  living  Monument.    [65.] 
IWniliarity  breeds  Contempt     [52.] 
Patiens  Aimatus.     [61.] 
A  Valediction.    [71,72,74.] 
NQ  magnis  Invidia .    [70.] 
Love-sick.    [80,  81.] 
The  Picture  of  true  Love.    [116.] 
In  Praise  of  his  Love.    [82,83,84,85.] 
A  Resignation.    [86,  87.] 
Sympathising  Love.    [P.P.  18.] 
A  Request  to  his  Scornful  Love.    [88,  89,  90,  91.] 
A  Lover's  Affection,  though  his  Love  prove  Uncon- 
stant.   [92,98,94,95.] 
Complaint  for  his  Lover's  Absence.    [97,  98,  99.] 
An  Invocation  to  his  Muse.    [100,  101.] 
Constant  Affection.    [104,  105,  106.] 

Amazement.    [102,103.] 

A  Lover's  Excuse  for  his  long  Absence.    [109,  110. 1 

A  Complaint.    [111,112.] 

Self-flatteiy  of  her  Beauty.    [113, 114, 116.J 

A  Trial  of  Love's  Constancy.    [117, 118,  119.] 

A  good  Construction  of  his  Love's  Unkindness.  [120.] 

Error  in  Opinion.    [121.] 

Upon  the  Receipt  of  a  Table-Book  from  his  Mis- 
tress.   [122.] 

A  Vow.    [123.] 

Love's  Safety.    [124.] 

An  Entreaty  for  her  Acceptance.    [126.] 

Upon  her  playing  upon  the  Virginals.    [128.] 

Immoderate  Lust.    [129.] 

In  praise  of  her  Beauty,  though  Black.    [127,  130, 
131, 182.] 
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Unkind  Abuse.     [133,134.] 

Lore-suit.    [135,  136.] 

Hia  Heart  wounded  by  her  Eye.    [137,  189,  140.] 

A  Protestation.     [141,  142.] 

An  Allusion.     [143.] 

life  and  Death.     [145.] 

A  Consideration  of  Death.     [146.] 


Immoderate  Ptosion.     [147.] 

Love's  powerful  Subtil  ty.     [148,  149,  150] 

RetaliaUon.    [78,  79.] 

Sunset.    [73,77.] 

A  Monument  to  Fame.    [107,  108.] 

Peijury.     [161,  152.] 

Cwp'd's  Treachery.     [153, 15 1 .] 
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Frosc  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re- worded* 
A  plaintfal  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  laid**  to  list  the  sad-tun*d  tale : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 
Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 
Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it 

saw 
The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done, 
lime  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 
Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  Heaven's  fell 

rage, 
Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd 

age. 

•  Reworded^  echoed. 

b  Laid.  So  the  original.  But  it  is  usually  more  correctly 
printed  toy.  Tiie  idiomatic  grammar  of  Shakspere's  age 
ought  not  to  be  lemoved. 


Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  '  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters,** 
Laund'ring "  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  ^  in  tears. 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguished  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  IcveL'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ;  * 
Sometimes  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  th'  orbed '  earth  :  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 

*  ^'ffplr/'fi— handkerchief.  Emilia  says,  of  Desdemona's 
fatal  handkerchief— 

"  1  am  glad  I  hare  found  this  napkin ." 
b  Conceited  cAarac/fr«— fimciful  figures  worked  on  the 
handkerchief. 

e  Laund'ring—yitLshing. 

d  Pelleied— formed  into  pellets,  or  small  balls. 

•  Shakspere  often  employs  the  metaphor  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance;  but  what  in  his  plays  is  generally  a  slight  allu^iun 
here  becomes  a  somewhat  quaint  conceit. 

f  Th'  nrbed.  We  retain  orbed  ai  a  dissyllable,  according 
to  the  original.    Mr.  Dyce  has  the  orb'tt. 
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To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd, 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix.* d. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride  ; 
For  some,  untuck'd,   descended  her  sheav*d* 

hat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide, 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from 

thence, 
Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund^  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet,*= 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 
Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 
Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 
Where  want  cries   'some,'  but   where  excess 
begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the 

flood; 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  mo*  letters  sadly  penn*d  in  blood. 
With  sieided  silk*  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal*d  to  curious  secresy. 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  gave  '  to  tear ; 
Cried,  *  O  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies, 

*  Skeav'd-~m^e  of  straw,  collected  from  sheaves. 

b  Mound— h  basket.  The  word  is  used  in  the  old  iransla-  • 
tion  of  the  Bible. 

c  Bedded.  So  the  original,  the  word  probably  meaning 
jet  imbeddedj  or  set,  in  some  other  substance.  Steevens  has 
beaded  jet,— ^i  formed  into  beads ;  which  Mr.  Dyce  adopts. 

d  Afo— more.  This  word  is  now  invariably  printed  more. 
It  occurs  in  subsequent  stansus.  Why  should  we  destroy 
this  little  archaic  beauty  by  a  rage  for  modernizing  f 

«  Sieided  silk.  The  commentators  explain  this  as  "un- 
twisted si  k."  In  the  chords  to  the  fourth  act  of  Pericles, 
Marina  is  pictured— 

*•  When  she  weav'd  the  sieided  silk 
With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk." 
Percy,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says.  "  untwisted  silk,  pre- 
pared to  be  used  in  the  weaver's  sley."  The  first  part  of  this 
description  is  certainly  not  correct.  The  silk  is  not  un- 
twisted, for  it  roust  be  spun  before  it  is  woven ;  and  a  strong 
twisted  silk  is  exactly  what  was  required  when  letters  were 
to  be  scaled  '•  feat  •'  (neatly)  ♦•  to  curious  secresy."  In  Mr. 
Ramsay's  Introduction  to  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Paston 
Letters,  the  old  modeof  sealing  a  letter  isclearly  de^scribed : — 
"  It  was  carefully  folded,  and  fastened  at  the  end  by  a  sort 
of  paper  strap,  upon  which  the  seal  was  affixed ;  and  under 
the  seal  a  string,  a  silk  thread,  or  even  a  straw,  was  fre- 
quently placed  running  around  the  letter." 

f  Gave.  So  the  original.  Malone  changes  the  word  to 
*tian.  This  appears  to  us,  although  it  has  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Dyce's  adoption,  an  unnecessary  change ;  gave  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  of  gave  the  mind  to,  contemplated,  mode 
a  movement  towards,  inclined  to.  Shakspere  has  several 
times  ••  my  mind  gave  me;  "  and  the  word  may  therefore, 
we  think,  stand  alone  here  as  expressing  inclination. 
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What  unapproved  witness  dost  tbou  bear ! 
Ink  would  have  seeni'd  more  black  and  damned 

here!' 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh. 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew,* 

Towards  this  afflict-ed  fancy*'  fastly  drew ; 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat,** 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side  ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  Ids  heariug  to  divide : 
If  tliat  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'T  is  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

*  Father,'  she  says,  '  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  both  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

'  But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one*  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maiden's  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 
Love  lack'd    a    dwelling,  and  made  him  her 

place ; 
.And  when  in  jiis  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 
She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

'  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
.And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 


*  Malone,  by  ntaking  the  sentence  parenthetical  which 
logins  ai  "  sometime  a  blusterer,"  and  ends  at  "  swiftest 
hours,"  causes  the  reverend  ntan'^t  attention  to  be  drawn  to 
the  scattered  fragments  of  letters  as  they  flew— a  very  snow- 
friorm  of  letters.    Surely  this  is  nonsense ! 

"The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew,'* 

clearly  show  that  the  reverend  roan,  although  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  ruflle,  in  the  turmoil,  of  the  couit  and  city, 
had  not  suflered  the  swiftest  hours  to  pass  unobserved.  He 
was  a  man  of  experience,  and  was  thus  qualified  to  give 
advice. 

b  Fflficv— is  often  used  by  Shakspere  in  the  sense  of  /or*  ; 
but  here  it  means  one  that  is  possessed  bv  fancy. 

c  Ba/— club. 

d  Of  offe— the  original  reads  O  one. 
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For  on  his  visage  was  iu  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.* 

*  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear. 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg*d  the  web  it  seem'd  to 

wear; 
Yet  showM  his  visage  ^  by  that  cost  more "  dear ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  *t  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

*  Hb  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tongued  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 
Yet,  if  men  movM  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oft  *twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds    breathe    sweet,    unruly    though 

they  be. 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoriz'd  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

'  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say 
lliat  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway. 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what 

stop  he  makes ! 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  liim  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

*  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ;  * 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament. 
Accomplished  in  himself,  not  in  his  case :  ^ 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 
Can*  for  additions ;  yet  their  purpos*d  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  him. 

*  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  a^lvant^^e  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 


■  Sawn.  Malone  explains  this  as  seen;  but  Boswell  my 
that  th^  word  means  town,  and  titat  it  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  Scotland. 

b  VUage  is  the  inverted  nominative  case  to  showed. 

c  More.  So  the  original :  in  all  the  modem  editions  we 
have  most. 

d  Co^e— outward  show. 

e  Can  is  the  original  reading ;  but  Malone  changed  it  to 
came,  and  he  Justifies  the  change  by  a  passage  in  Macbetli, 
Act  I . ,  Sc.  111.,  where  he  supposes  the  same  mistalie  occurred. 
In  that  passage  we  did  not  receive  the  proposed  correction  ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  receive  it  liere.  Can  is  con- 
stantly used  by  the  old  writers,  especially  by  Spenser,  in  the 
sense  oXbegan ;  and  that  sense,  began  for  tiddilions.  Is  as  intel- 
Igible  at  eamefwr  additions.    For  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a$. 


*  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted  : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted  ; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills 
obey. 

*  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 
Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  as- 
signed; 
And  labouring  in  mo  pleasures  to  bestow  them. 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe 
them :  • 

*'  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand. 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand. 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
What  with  his  heart  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art, 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  channcd  power, 
Ke^erv*d  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

*  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 
Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired  yielded ; 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of   proofs    new-bleeding,  which    remained   the 

foil 
Of  this  fulse  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

*  But  ah !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 

Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay ; 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
6y  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

*  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof. 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
0  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof ! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry  It  is  thy  last. 


*  There  Is  a  similar  sarcastic  thought  in  Timon,  where  the 
misanthrope,  addressing  himself  to  the  gold  he  had  found, 
Mays — 

"  Thou'Jt  go,  strong  thief. 
When  gouty  lieepers  of  thee  cannot  stand." 
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*  For  further  I  could  say,  Tliis  man 's  untrae. 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling; 
Heard  where    his    plants  in  others'    orchards 

grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
'I bought*  cbaractei-s  and  words,  merely    but 

art, 
A.ud  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

*  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city, 
Till  thus  he  *gan  besiege  me :  Gentle  maid, 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  uiy  holy  vows  afraid : 

That 's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
for  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

*  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see 

Arc  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind ; 
Love  made  them  not;  with  acture**  they  may 

be, 
'V\'here  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame 

did  find ; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

*  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
Not  one  whose  fiame  my  heart  so  much  as 

warm'd, 
Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen,® 
Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd : 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er   was 

harm'd ; 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 
And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

*  Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent 

me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 
Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent 

me 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
EncampM  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 


»  Malone— and  he  Is  followed  in  all  modern  editions^ 
put!  a  comma  after  thnu<ihi,  and  says,  "  itis  here,  I  believe, 
a  ^ubstanti▼e."  Surely /Ao»'yA(  is  a  verb.  We  have  a  regular 
sequence  of  verbs— he.trd— saw— knew — thouxht.  How  can 
thought  be  art  ?  the  art  is  in  the  expression  of  the  thoughts 
by  "characters  and  words."  He  who  said  "words  were 
given  us  to  « onceal  our  thoughts  "  is  a  better  commentator 
up<m  tlie  passage  than  Malone. 

b  Acluieit  explained  as  nynonymous  with  action. 

c  r««i— grief. 
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'  And  lo !  behold  the  talents  '  of  their  hair, 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleacli*d,** 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd, 
And  deep-brain*d  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

*  The  diamond,  why  *t  was  beautiful  and  hard, 

Whereto  his  invis'd  ®  properties  did  tend  ; 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose    fresh    rc- 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend  ; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd  or  made  some 


'  Lo  !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot. 
Of  pensiv'd  and  suMued  desires  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  charged   me  that  I  hoard   them 

not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  ren- 
der, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 

*0   then  advance   of  yours    that    phrascless 

hand. 
Whose  white  bears  down    the    airy  scale    of 

prabe ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs   did 

raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys, 
Works  under  you  ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

*  Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 

Or  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  note ; 

Which  late  her  noble  suit  *  in  court  did  shun. 

Whose  rarest  havings*  made  the  blo.ssouis' 
dote; 

For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, ' 

But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  re- 
move. 

To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 


*  Talentn  is  here  used  in  the  tense  of  someUiing  precioua. 
*>  Jm;>/«ic*'d  -interwoven. 

c  /nri«'<f— invisible. 

<J  Suit.    ••  The  noble  suit  in  court"  Is,  vre  think,  the  suit 
made  to  her  In  court.    Mr.  Dyce  says  suitor*. 

•  Hatinus.  Ma'one  receives  this  as  accomplishments— Mr 
Dyce  as  fnrlune. 

f  Bloisoms—yonng  men ;  the  flower  of  the  nobility. 
s  Of  richest  coal-^f  highest  descent. 
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•  Bat  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is*t  to  leave 
The    thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not 

strives  ? 
Paling*  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive, 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves : 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 
.  The  scars  of  battle  'scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

'  O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly : 
Heligious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'dy 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 

•  How  mighty  then  you  are,  0  hear  me  tell ! 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 
Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well« 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 
I  strong  o*er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being 

strong, 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest. 
As  compound  love  to  physio  your  cold  breast. 

'My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun, 
Who,  disciplin'd  and  dieted**  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  they  to  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
0  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  ooniine. 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

•When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  P    When  thou  wilt  inflame, 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth. 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame ! 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense, 

'gainst  shame. 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

'  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding   groans  they 

pine. 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine, 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath. 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth. 


*  Paling.  In  the  old  copy  pleuflng.  Malone's  emendation 
of  paling  \t  sensible  as  well  at  iiigenious. 

b  And  dieted.  The  old  copy  Tt^'\% Idled.  A  correspondent 
suggested  the  chan{t«  to  Milono. 


'This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  tiU  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace : 
0  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glaz*d  with  crystal,  gate*  the  glowing 

roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  en- 
closes. 

*0  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
Tn  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  \ 
0  cleft  effect  !*>  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both    flre    from    hence    and    chill    extincture 
hath! 

'For  lo '  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears ; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd. 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civil'  fears ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting;  though  our  drops  this  difference 

bore, 
His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

*  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,**  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Of  burning  blushes  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives. 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows ; 

'That  not  a  heart,  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would 

maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought   he  would  ex 

claim ; 
When  he  most  bum'd  in  heart-wish'd  luxury. 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chas- 
tity. 

'  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  oorcPd, 
That  the  unexperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  places 


•  (?a<#— got,  procured. 

^  0  cleft  effect.    The  reading  of  the  origina^  b  Or,  elefl 
effect.    Malone  subst.tuted   *  0  cleft  effitU" 
c  CiW/~  decorous. 
^  Cav/Wi— deceitful  purposes. 
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Wliich,  like  a  chorubin,  above  thein  hover'd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover*d  ? 
Ah  me !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  qaestion  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

'  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 

O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd, 


0,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
0,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd, 
0,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  ow*d,* 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betra/d, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! ' 


•Or'rf-owrned;  hU  0¥n. 
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Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'(Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  arga- 

mcDt, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 
'  Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
rhou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is  ; 
Then,  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  doth  shine. 
Exhale  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is  : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ?* 

*  The  foregoing  Sonnet  appears,  with  some  variations,  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  primed 
in  1598.    We  give  the  lines  in  which  the  variations  occur:— 
"  'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument." 
"  Vowi  are  bvt  breath,  and  bieath  a  vapour  is ;  ' 
"  Then  thou  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Rxharet  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is." 
The  text  of  the  play  is  evidently  superior  to  that  in  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim. 

Traoedies.  &o. — Vol.  II        2  K 


II. 
Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh,  and  green. 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's 

queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 
She  showed  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch*d  him  here  and  there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refused  to  take  her  Ggur'd  profifer. 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and 
toward ; 

He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  froward ! 


III. 
If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  sweat 

to  love  ? 
O  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow*d : 
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Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  'U  constant 

prove; 
Those  thooghts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like 

osiers  bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  bis  book  thine 

eyes, 
Wliere  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  can 

comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

suJBBce; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee 

commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without 

wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

admire: 
Thine  eye  Jove's  L'ghtning  seems,  thy  voice  his 

dreadful  thunder. 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet 

fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  0  do  not  love  that 

wrong. 
To  sing  the  heavens*  praise  with  such*  an 

earthly  tongue.* 

rv. 
Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade, 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen. 
Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green 

brim.; 
The  sun  looked  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 
Tet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 

He,  spying  her,  bouno'd  in,  whereas  he  stood ; 

0  Jove,  quoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood  ? 


fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  •brittle ; 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty  : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 


•  This  Sonnet  alio  occurs  in  Love's,  Labour's  Lost,  in 
which  copy  there  are  variations  in  sevenl  lines.  In  the  se- 
cond we  read,  '*Ahf  never  faith;"  in  the  third,  ** faithful 
prove;**  in  the  fourth,  "w«r«oaks,"  in  the  sixth,  *' would 
oomprehend ; "  in  the  eleventh,  "lightuing  hear».*'  The 
ooncluding  lines  are  as  follows  :— 
*  Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh  pardcttt  love,  thU  wrong, 
TkatHnpt  heaven's  praUe  with  such  an  earthly  tongue." 
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Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swear- 
ing! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined. 
Dreading  any  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  pretestings. 
Her  faith, Jier  oaths,  her  tears,  and  aU  wee 
jestings. 

She  bum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth. 
She  bum'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  buin- 

eth; 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  fram- 
ing, 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 


VI. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 

As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 

Then  must  the  love  be  great  Hwixt  thee  and' 

me. 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such. 
As,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  soimd 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  re- 
main. 

VII. 

Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,* 

•        »•»»»» 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
Por  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  hom  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good 

wiU, 
Forbade   the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those 

grounds; 
Once,  quoth  she,  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See  in  my  thigl^  quoth  she,  here  was  the  sore  : 
She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than 

one. 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

a  The  second  line  is  loxt. 
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TIU. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  plack'd,  soon 

vaded,* 
Flnck'd  in  the  bud  and  vaded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack  !  too  timelj  shaded ! 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp 
sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  falb,  through  wind,    before    the    fall 
should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  ?  thou  leffst  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
And  yet  thou  left* st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 
For  why  P  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

0  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee ; 

Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

IX. 

Venus,  with  Adonis^  sitting  by  her. 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him : 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try 

her. 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him. 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  embraced 

me; 
And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  unlac'd 

me; 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  he  seized  on  my  lips. 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  plea- 
sure. 
Ah !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay. 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away ! 


Grabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care  : 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 


•  Faded— ttAeA.  Thii  form  of  the  word  often  occurs  in 
Shakspere,  and  has  been  coo  frequently  changed  in  reprints. 

b  This  Sonnet  is  found  in  'Fidessa,'  by  B.  Griffin,  1596. 
There  are  great  variations  in  that  copy,  for  which  see  Illus- 
trations. Amongst  others  we  have  the  epithet  ffoung  before 
Adonis.  If  w»make  a  pause  after  Venus,  the  epithet  is  not 
necessary  to  the  metre.  The  fourth  line  is  given  more  me- 
trically hA  '  Fidessa : '— 

**  And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  she  fell  to  him." 
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Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short. 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee. 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
0  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  sta/st  too  long. 


Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss,  that  vadeth  suddenly  ; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud , 
A  brittle  glass,  that  *s  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  vaded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found. 
As  vaded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh,  , 

As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress,^ 
So  beauty,  blemish'd  once,  for  ever  *s  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

xn. 

Good  night,  good  rest.     Ah !  neither  be  ns^^ 

share: 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  daflf  d  me  to  a  cabm  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
FareweU,  quoth  she,   and    come    again  to 

morrow ; 
Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  construe  whether ; 
*T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither : 
Wander^  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself. 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

xni. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch ;   the  morning 


a  fe  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  *  Gentleman's 
Magaxine'  a  copy  of  this  poem  is  given,  as  from  an  ancient 
manuscript,  in  which  there  are  the  following  variations  :— 

*'  And  as  goods  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  excite. 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  unite** 
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Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 

Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wbh  her  lays  were  toned  like  the  lark  ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty ; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 
Sorrow  chang'd  to  sohki,  solace  mix'd  with 

sorrow; 
For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to- 
morrow. 


Were  I  with  her,   the   night   would   post  too 

soon; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon ;  * 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers  ! 
Pack  night,   peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night 

now  borrow ; 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to- 
morrow. 


*  A  moon.    The  original  has  an  A9t»r— eTidently  a  nii«- 

Erint.    The  emendation  of  moon,  in  the  sense  of  month,  is 
y  Steevens,  and  it  ought  to  atone  for  some  faults  of  the 
commentator. 


SONNETS 


SUNDRY    NOTES    OF    MUSIC. 


*  xrv. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 

three. 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be. 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fairest  that 

eye  could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with 

love  did  fight. 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight: 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spito 

Unto  the  silly  damsel. 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the 

pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both 

to  gain. 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded 

with  disdain : 
Alasy  she  could  not  help  it  I 
Thus  art,  with  arms  contending,  was  victor  of 

the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away; 
Thenf  lullaby,  the  learned   man    hath   got  the 

lady  gay; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XV, 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day !), 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
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Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But,  alas,  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.* 


XVI. 


My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss : 
Love  is  dying. 
Faith 's  defying. 
Heart 's  denying. 

Causer  of  this.  ^ 


a  This  beautiftil  little  poem  also  occurs  in  Lore's  Labour 's 
Lost.  In  that  copy  in  the  second  line  we  And  *'  U  W€i$ 
May:"  everft  which  Ls  repeated  In  the  folio  of  1623,  is 
clearly  a  mistake.    In  the  eleTenth  line  we  have — 

"  But,  aiaek,  my  hand  U  sworn." 

In  the  play  there  is  a  couplet  not  found  in  The  Passiooate 
Pilgrim:— 

"  Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee." 

These  lines  precede  "  Thou  for  whom." 

b  We  have  two  other  ancient  copies  of  this  poem— one  in 
*  England's  Helicon,'  1600;  the  other  in  a  collection  of  Ma- 
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All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot, 
iUl  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  feith  was  firmly  fix'd  ia  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

0  frowning  Fortxme,  cursed,  fickle  dame  ! 
For  now  I  see. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 

Living  in  thrall: 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
(0  cruel  speeding !) 

Fraughted  with  gall. 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal,* 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog,  that  wont  to  have  plav'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid  ; 
With  sighs  so  deep, 
Procures  ^  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody 
fight! 

Clear  wells  spring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  ;  they  die :  * 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flecks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully. 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  I;ove  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sw^t  lass,* 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

drigals  by  ThoniAS  Weelkei,  1697.    In  *  England's  Helicon' 
these  lines  are  thus  given :~ 

"  Love  is  denying,  Faith  is  defying ; 
Hearts  renging  (renying),  causer  of  this." 

*  No  deal— in  no  degree :  sonu  deal  and  no  deal  were  com- 
mon expressions. 

^  Procuree.    The  curtail  dog  is  the  nominative  case  to  this 
verb. 

c  The  reading  in  Weelkes's  Madrigals  is  an  improvement 
of  this  passage  :— 

"  Loud  bells  ring  not 
Cheerfully." 

d  Laa.    This  is  the  reading  of  Weelkes.    The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  has  love. 


For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all   my 
moan  :* 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone, 
•  Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XVII. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike,* 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  might  :* 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed.  ' 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  vrith  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt :) 

But  plainly  say  thou  loVst  her  well. 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sell.* 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  calm  •  ere  night ; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent. 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Ber  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say : 

'  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 

In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then.' 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 
Spare  not  to  spend, — and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 


*  Moan.  This  is  the  reading  in '  England's  Hereon.'  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  has  woe, 

^Strike.  So  the  original.  Mr.  Dyce,  who  seldom  in- 
dulges in  conjectural  emendation,  alters  the  word  to  tmite, 
*'  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme."  This  we  think  is  scarcely 
allowable;  for  there  are  many  examples  of  loose  rhymes  in 
these  little  poems.  In  the  seventh  stanxa  of  this  poem  we 
have  nought  to  rhyme  with  oft, 

e  Fancy  is  here  used  as  love^  and  might  as  power.  Stee  vens, 
mischievously  we  should  imagine,  changed  partial  might  to 
partial  tike;  and  Malone  adopts  this  reading,  which  makes 
Cupid  a  bulldog. 

^Sell.  The  reading  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  so/s.  A 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lysons  gives  us  9ell. 

9  Calm  is  the  reading  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim ;  the  ma- 
nuscript Just  mentioned  has  clear, 
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Unless  thy  lady  proye  unjust. 
Press  never  thou  to  choose  anew : 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  m  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  P 

Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men. 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven,  by  holy  then. 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint.* 
Were  kbses  all  the  joys  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft ;  enough, — too  much  I  fear, 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song ; 
She  'U  not  stick  to  round  me  i'  th'  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray 'd. 


xvin. 

Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hilb  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  rOses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


*  These  four  lines  are  thus  given  in  Mr.  Lysons's  manu- 
script :— 

*'  Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  taint: 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin,  when  age  doth  them  attaint." 

The  one  copy  is  somewhat  more  intelligible  than  the  other. 
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Love's  Answeb. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young; 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
ITiese  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love.* 

XIX. 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  grove  •»  of  myrtles  made, 

Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring : 

Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone : 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  °  a  thorn. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity : 

Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  would  she  cry, 

Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by : 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain ; 

Eor  her  griefs  so  lively  shown. 

Made  roe  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah !  thought  I,  thou  moum'st  in  vain ; 

None  take  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  bears,*  they  will  not  cheer  tlice. 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp*d  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

[Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee. 

None  alive  will  pity  me.*] 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spejid ; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 


*  We  insert  this  poem  in  the  order  in  which  it  appears  In 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  variations  ofother  copies  wii; 
he  found  in  our  Illustrations. 

b  This  poem  is  also  incompletely  printed  in  '  England's 
Helicon ; '  where  it  bears  the  signature  Ignoto.  There  are 
some  variations  in  the  twenty-eight  lines  there  given,  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  of  ^roP«in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  which 
in  '  England's  Helicon '  is  group. 

c  Up'till.    This  is  given  against  In  *  England's  Helicon.' 

dBeari.    In  *  England's  Helicon' 6e(M<«. 

•  The  poem  in  'England's  Helicon'  here  ends;  but  the 
two  lines  with  which  it  concludes  are  wanting  in  The  Pas* 
sionate  Pilgrim. 
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THE  PASSIONATE  PILGKIM. 


If  that  one  be  prodigal. 
Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 
And  with  snch-like  flattering, 
'Pity  bat  he  were  a  king.' 
If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 
Quickly  him  they  will  entice; 
If  to  women  he  be  bent. 
They  have  him  at  commandement ; 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 


They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before, 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  Mend  indeed. 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  know 
Eaithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away. 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again. 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 


SONG. 


Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow, 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee.* 


*  Tho  collection  entitled  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  &c.,  ends  with  the  Sonnet  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Music  which  we  have 
numbered  xix.  Malone  adds  to  the  collection  this  exquisite  song  of  vrhich  we  find  the  first  Terse  in  Measure  for  Measure 
(See  Illustrations.) 
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VERSES  AMONG  THE  ADDITIONAL  POEMS  TO   CHESTER'S 
LOVE'S  MARTYR,    160L 


Let  tbe  bird  of  loudest  lay, 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree,* 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  .sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 


*  There  it  a  curioui  coincidence  in  a  passage  in  the  Tem- 
pest :- 

"  Now  I  wiU  believe 
That  there  ar«  unicorns;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  plioenix'  throne." 
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Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white. 
That  defunctive  music  can,* 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phcemx  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov*d,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 
■  Can— Icnows. 
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VERSE& 


Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'T  wixt  Uie  tortle  and  his  queen ; 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix.'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  oall'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
T6  themselves  yet  either-neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded  : 

That  it  cried  how  tnie  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 


Whereupon  it  made  this  threne  * 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  lovic ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

Thbenos. 
Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity,    • 
Here  enclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity : — 
*T  was  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be : 
Beauty  brag,  but 't  is  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer 
*  TAreii«— ftinereal  song. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT,  THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  &c. 


A  Lover's  Complaint  was  first  printed  with  the 
Sonnets  in  1609.  It  was  reprinted  in  1640,  in  that 
cullection  called  Shakspere's  Poems,  in  which  the 
original  order  of  the  Sonnets  was  entirely  disre 
garded,  some  were  omitted,  and  this  poem  was 
thrust  in  amidst  translations  from  Ovid  which  had 
been  previously  claimed  by  another  wiiter.  Of  these 
we  shall  have  presently  to  speak.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  A  Lover's  Complaint. 
It  is  distinguished  by  that  condensation  of  thought 
and  outpouring  of  imagery  which  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  Shakspere's  poems.  The  effect  conse- 
quent upon  these  qualities  is,  that  the  language  is 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  metaphors  occasionally 
appear  strange  and  forced.  It  is  very  different 
from  any  production  of  Shakspere's  contemporaries. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Lucrece,  we  feel  that  the  power  of  the  writer  is 
in  perfect  subjection  to  his  art.  He  is  never  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  his  own  conceptions.  We 
mention  these  attributes  merely  with  reference  to 
the  undoubted  character  of  the  poem  as  belonging 
to  the  Shaksperian  system  :  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  it  again. 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  1599,  by  William  Jaggard,  with  the  name 
of  Shakspere  on  the  title-page.  A  reprint,  with  some 
additions  and  alterations  of  arrangement,  appeared 
in  1612,  bearing  the  following  title :  '  The  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrime,  or  cortaine  amorous  Sonnets,  be- 
tweene  Venus  and  Adonis,  newly  corrected  and  aug- 
mented. By  W.  Shakespeare.  The  third  Edition. 
Whereunto  is  newly  added  two  Love-Epistles,  the 
first  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellen's  Answere 
backe  again  to  Paris.  Printed  by  W.  Jnggard, 
1612.'  The  second  edition  was,  in  all  probability, 
a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition  ;  but  in  the  third 
edition  there  are,  as  the  title-page  Implies,  import- 
ant alterations.  There  is  one  alteration  which  is 
not  expressed  in  the  title-page.  A  distinction  h 
established  in  the  character  of  the  poems  by  classi- 
lying  six  of  them  under  a  second  title  page,  "  Son- 
nets to  Sundry  Notes  of  M  usick."  This  distinction 
we  have  preserved.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  ap- 
prehend, that  the  ''newly  added  two  Love-Epistles, 
the  first  from  Paris  to  Hellen,  and  Hellen's  Answere 
backe  again  to  Paris,"  were  not  written  by  Shak- 
spere. There  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  were 
written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.  In  1 609  that  writer 
published  a  folio  volume  of  considerable  preten- 
sion, entitled  '  Troia  Britanica,  or  Qreat  Britaine*s 
Troy.'  In  this  volume  appear  the  two  translations 
from  Ovid  which  William  Jaji^gard  published  as 
Shakspere's  in  1612.  Heywood  in  that  year  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  *  An  Apology  for  Actors ; ' 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  epistle  to  bis  bookseller, 
Nicholas  Okes.  The  letter  is  a  curious  morsel  in 
literary  history : — 

"  To  my  approved  good  friend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes. 
"  The  infinite  faults  escaped  in  my  book  of 
Britain's  Troy,  by  the  negligence  of  the  printer,  as 
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the  misquotations,  mistaking  of  syllables,  mis- 
placing half-lines,  coining  of  strange  and  never- 
heard-of  words :  these  being  without  number,  when 
I  would  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the 
errata,  the  printer  answered  me,  he  would  not 
publish  his  own  disworkmanship,  but  rather  let 
his  own  fault  lie  upon  the  neck  of  the  author : 
and  being  fearful  that  others  of  his  quality  had 
been  of  the  same  nature  and  condition,  and  finding 
you,  on  the  contrary,  so  careful  and  industrious, 
so  serious  and  laborious,  to  do  the  author  all  the 
rights  of  the  press,  I  could  not  choose  but  gratulate 
your  honest  endeavours  with  this  short  remem- 
brance. Here,  likewbe,  I  must  necessarily  insert 
a  manifest  injury  done  me  in  that  work,  by  taking 
the  two  Epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to 
Paris,  and  printing  them  in  a  less  volume,  under 
the  name  of  another,  which  may  put  the  world  in 
opinion  I  might  steal  them  from  him,  and  he,  to  do 
himself  right,  hath  since  published  them  in  his  own 
name :  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  he  hath  pub- 
lished them,  so  the  author  I  know  much  offended 
with  M.  Jaggard  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him) 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.  These, 
and  the  like  dishonesties,  I  know  you  to  be  clear 
of;  and  I  could  wish  but  to  be  the  happy  author  of 
so  worthy  a  work  as  I  could  willingly  commit  to 
your  care  and  workmanship. 
**  Yours  ever, 

*'  Thomas  Heywood." 

Jaggard,  upon  the  publication  of  this,  appears  to 
have  been  compelled  to  do  some  sort  of  justice  to 
Heywood,  however  imperfect.  He  cancelled  the 
title-page  of  the  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim of  1612,  removing  the  name  of  Shakspere, 
and  printing  the  collection  without  any  author's 
name.  Malone  had  a  copy  of  the  book  with  both 
title  pages.  This  tranf^action  naturally  throws  great 
discredit  on  the  honesty  of  the  publisher;  and  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  Heywood's  was  not  the  only 
case  in  which  Shakspere  was  ''much  offended  with 
M.  Jaggard,  that  (altogether  unknown  to  him)  pre- 
sumed to  make  so  bold  with  his  name."  There  are 
other  pieces  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  that  have 
been  attributed  on  reasonable  grounds  to  other 
authors  than  Shakspere.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
that  we  should  run  through  the  whole  collection, 
offering  a  few  brief  observations  on  the  authenticity 
of  these  poems. 

The  two  first  Sonnets  in  Jaggard's  edition  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  are  those  which,  with 
some  alterations,  appenr  as  the  188th  and  the  144th 
in  the  collection  of  Sonnets  published  in  1609.  The 
variations  of  those  Sonnets,  as  they  appeared  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  are  given  in  our  foot- 
notes at  piiges  89  and  90.  The  third  Sonnet  in  the 
collection  (the  first  in  our  reprint)  is  found  in 
Love's  Labour 's  Lost.  The  fourth  is  one  of  the 
four  Sonnets  on  the  subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis. 
In  Malone's  first  edition  of  the$e  poems  (1780),  he 
followed  the  order  of  the  original,  as  we  now  do ; 
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but  in  hiB  posthumous  edition,  by  Boswell,  that 
order  is  changed,  and  the  four  Sonnets  on  the 
Bubject  of  Venus  and  Adonis  are  placed  together, 
the  first  in  the  series.  Mai  one's  opinion,  which 
he  did  not  subsequently  alter,  was,  that  "  several 
of  the  Sonnets  in  this  collection  seem  to  have  been 
essays  of  the  author  when  he  first  conceived  the 
notion  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  before  the  scheme  of  his  work 
was  completely  adjusted."  Boswell  justly  says 
that  some  doubt  is  thrown  upon  Malone's  conjeo- 
tuie  by  the  circumstance  that  one  of  these  four 
Sonnets,  with  some  variations,  is  found  in  a  volume 
of  poems  published  before  The  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
namely,  *  Pidessa  more  Chaste  than  Kinde,'  by  B. 
Oiiffin,  1596.  In  Qriffin's  little  volume,  which  has 
been  reprinted,  the  Sonnet  stands  as  follows  : — 

•*  VenuN,  with  young  ildonis  sitting  by  her, 

Under  a  myrtle  shade  began  to  woo  him ; 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  wanton  god  embrac'd  me ; 

And  thus  she  clasp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms : 
Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me, 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms. 
But  he,  a  wayward  boy,  refus'd  her  offer. 

And  ran  away,  the  beauteous  queen  neglecting; 
Showing  both  folly  to  abuse  her  proffer, 

And  all  his  sex  of  cowardice  detecting. 
Oh.  that  I  had  my  mistress  at  that  bay, 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  ran  away  I " 

The  variations  between  this  Sonnet  and  that  printed 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  are  very  remarkable; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  should  think  that  the 
authorship  belongs  to  Qriffin.   This  volume  was  not 

Kublished  anonymously ;  and  it  is  dedicated  "  to 
[r.  Wm.  Essex,  of  Lamboume,  Berks,  and  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court."  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  adopted  a  Sonnet  by  Shakspere 
floating  about  in  society,  and  made  it  his  own  by 
these  changes. 

The  fifth  poem  in  Jaggard's  collection  is  Biron's 
Sonnet  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  The  seveuth, 
'*  Fair  is  my  love,"  stands  as  Shakspere's,  without 
any  rival  to  impugn  Jaggard^s  authority.  The 
eighth  is  not  so  fortunate.  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
believe  that  the  Sonnet  commencing 

"  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree  " 
was  written  by  Shakspere.*  It  would  be  satisfactory 
that  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the  world  should 
pay  his  homage  to  that  great  contemporary  from 
whose  exhaustless  wells  of  imagination  every  real 
lover  of  poetry  has  since  drawn  waters  of  "  deep 
delight."  But  that  Sonnet  is  claimed  by  another; 
and  we  believe  that  the  claim  must  be  admitted. 
There  was  another  publisher  of  the  name  of  Jag- 
gard — John  Jaggard  ;  and  he,  in  1598,  printed  a 
volume  bearing  this  title : — *  Encomion  of  Lady 
Pecunia ;  or  the  Praise  of  Money  :  the  Complaint 
of  Poetrie  for  the  Death  of  Liberalise  :  t.  e.  The 
Combat  betweene  Conscience  and  Covetousness  in 
the  Minde  of  Man :  with  Poems  in  divers  Humors.' 
The  volume  bears  the  name,  as  author,  of  Richard 
Bamfield,  graduate  of  Oxford^  who  had  previously 

•  We  have  previously  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  m  as 
written  by  Shakspere :  it  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
him :  and  we  had  adopted  the  received  opinion,  lookii^g 
chiefly  at  the  character  of  the  Sonnet.    See  page  125 


published  a  volume  entitled  'Cynthia.'  The  vo- 
lume of  1598  contains  a  Sonnet  "  addressed  to  his 
friend  Master  R.  L.,  in  praise  of  Music  and  Poetry." 
This  is  the  Sonnet  that  a  year  after  William  Jag- 
gard prints  with  the  name  of  Shakspere.  But  Barn- 
field's  volume  contains  another  poem,  which  the 
publisher  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  also  assigns 
to  Shakspere,  amongst  the  'Sonnets  to  Sundry 
Notes  of  Music* — the  last  in  the  collection — 
"  As  it  fell  upon  a  day." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  publication  of  Barn- 
field's  volume  in  1698,  and  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim m  1599,  a  large  portion  of  this  poem  was.  in 
1600,  printed  in  'England's  Helicon,'  with  the 
signature  of  "  Ignoto."  It  there  follows  the  poem 
which  is  the  18th  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim — 
*•  My  flocks  feed  not" 

That  poem  bears  the  title  of '  The  Unknown  Shep 
herd's  Complaint,*  and  is  also  signed,  in  'Eng- 
land's Helicon,'  "  Ignoto."  "  As  it  fell  upon  a  day" 
is  entitled '  Another  of  the  same  Shepherd's.'  Both 
the  p«x)ms  in  'England's  Helicon*  immediately 
follow  one  bearing  the  signature  of  "  W.  Shake- 
speare," the  beautiful  Sonnet  iu  Love's  Labour  *s 
Lost — 

"  On  a  day,  alack  the  day  "— 

which  is  given  as  one  of  the  Sonnets  to  Music  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

For  the  following  poems  in  The  Passionate  Pil- 
grim no  claim  of  authorship  has  appeared  further 
to  impugn  the  credibility  of  W.  Jaggard  : — 

**  Sweet  rose,  fair  flower." 

**  Crabbed  age  and  youth." 

"  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good." 

*•  Good  night,  good  rest." 

"  Lord,  how  mine  eyes." 

"  It  was  a  lording's  daughter." 

*•  Whenas  thine  eye." 

But  there  is  a  poem,  imperfectly  printed  in  Tlie 
Passionate  Pilgrim  (and  which  we  have  reprinted, 
that  the  reader  may  have  before  him  what  that  work 
originally  contained),  of  a  higher  reputation  than 
any  poem  in  the  collection. 

"  Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love  " 

is  printed  in  '  England's  Helicon '  with  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Chr.  Marlow,"  and  the  copy  there  given  it 
as  follows  :— 

The  Passiokatb  Shephbed  to  his  Leva. 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  hills,  and  fields. 
Woods,  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  : 

A  gown  made  of  the  flnest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull  i 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  : 
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A  belt  of  itnw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs. 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delights  each  May-morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Chk.  Maklow. 

In  that  colleciion  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
auother  poem,  almost  equally  celebrated,  bearipg 
the  signature  of  "  Ignoto : " — 

Ths  Ntmph's  Rbplt  totxb  Sbxphkrd. 
If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young. 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  firom  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb ; 
The  rest  complains  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten. 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youih  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  Joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  tby  love. 

loNOTO 

In  our  Illustrations  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor, Act  III.,  we  have  already  noticed  the  probable 
authorship  of  these  poems.  Warburton,  upon  the 
authority  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  assigns  "  Come 
live  with  me"  to  Shakspere.  But  we  fear  that  Mr. 
William  Jaggard's  authority  is  not  quite  so  much 
to  be  relied  upon  as  that  of  '  England's  H^icon : ' 
and,  moreover,  there  was  an  honest  witness  living 
some  fifty  years  after,  whose  traditionary  evidence 
must  go  far  to  settle  the  point.  We  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  transcribing  dear  Izaak  Walton's 
testimony  : — "  Look  I  under  that  broad  beech-tree 
I  sat  down  when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing. 
And  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to 
have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo,  whose 
dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near  to 
the  brow  of  that  primrose-hill.  There  I  sat  view- 
ing the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards  their 
centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  but  sometimes  opposed 
by  rugged  roots  and  pebble-stones,  which  broke 
their  waves,  and  turned  them  into  foam.  And 
sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the  harmless 
lambs — some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
while  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful 
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sun ;  and  saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the 
swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams.  As  thus  I 
sat,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed 
my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought^  as  the  poet 
has  happily  expressed  it, 

*  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 
And  possess'd  joys  not  promis'd  in  my  birth.* 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the  next  field, 
a  second  pleasure  entertained  me  :  't  was  a  hand- 
some milkmaid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much 
age  and  wisdom  as  to  load  her  minds  with  any  fears 
of  many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men 
too  often  do  ;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  and  sung 
like  a  nightingale :  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty 
fitted  for  it ;  it  was  that  smooth  song  which  was 
made  by  Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty  yean  ago. 
And  the  milkmaid's  mother  sang  an  answer  to  it, 
which  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
younger  days. 

"  They  were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely 
good ;  I  think  much  better  than  the  strong  lines 
that  are  now  in  fashion  in  this  critical  age.  Look 
yonder !  on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a^milking 
again.  I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuaile  them 
to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us." 

We  have  now  gone  though  all  the  poems  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim;  and,  taking  away  the  five 
poems  r  hich  are  undoubtedly  Shakspere's,  but 
which  8  3  to  be  found  in  the  Sonnets  and  Love's 
labour 's  Lost,  and  considering  at  least  as  apocry- 
phal those  which  have  been  assigned  to  other  au- 
thors, there  is  not  a  great  deal  left  that  posterity 
may  thank  Mr.  William  Jaggard  for  having  rescued 
from  oblivion. 

There  are  two  other  poems  that  usually  follow 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  though  they  form  no  part 
of  that  collection.  The  first  is  the  celebrated  song  of 

"Take,  O  take  those  lips  away.** 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  first  stanza  is  found 
in  Measure  for  Measure,  as  sung  by  a  boy  to 
Mariana,  who  says  **  Break  oflf  thy  song."  The  two 
stanzas  are  in  the  tragedy,  ascribed  to  Fletcher,  of 
'  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy.'  There  is  no  possi- 
bility, we  apprehend,  of  deciding  the  authorship  of 
the  second  stanza  (see  Illustrations  of  Measure  for 
Measure,  Act  iv.).    The  other  poem,  beginning 

'<  Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay." 

is  found  with  Shakspere's  name  in  a  book  printed 
in  1601,  the  greater  part  of  which  oonsists  of  a  poem 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  Robert  Chester,  en- 
titled *  Love's  Martyr ;  or  Rosalin's  Comphunt : 
allegorically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love,  in  the 
constant  Fate  of  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.'  There  is 
a  second  title  to  this  volume  prefixed  to  some  sup- 
plementary verses : '  Hereafter  follow  diverse  Poet- 
ical Essaies  on  the  former  Subject,  viz.  the  TurU<% 
and  Phoenix.  Done  by  the  best  and  chiefest  of  our 
modem  Writers,  with  their  Names  subscribed  to 
their  particular  Works.  Never  before  extant.*  The 
name  **  Wm.  Shakeispeare "  is  subscribed  to  this 
poem,  in  the  same  way  that  the  names  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Marston,  and  Chapman  are  subscribed  to  other 
poems. 
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"  If  the  firet  heir  of  my  invention  pi-ove  deformed,  I  shall  be  aoiry  it  iiad  so  noble  a  godfather.** 
These  are  the  worda  which,  in  relation  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  Shakspere  addressed,  in  1598,  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Are  we  to  accept  them  literally  ?  Was  the  Venus  and  Adonis  the  first 
production  of  Shakspere's  imagination  ?  Or  did  he  put  out  of  his  view  those  dramatic  performances 
which  he  had  then  unquestionably  produced,  in  deference  to  the  critical  opinions  which  regarded  play* 
as  works  not  belonging  to  "  invention  "  ?  We  think  that  he  used  the  words  in  a  literal  sense.  We 
regard  the  Venus  and  Adonis  as  the  production  of  a  very  young  man,  improved,  perhaps,  considerably 
in  the  interval  between  its  first  composition  and  its  publication,  but  distinguished  by  peculiarities 
which  belong  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  youthful  power, — such  power,  however,  as  few  besides 
Shakspere  have  ever  possessed. 

A  deep  thinker  and  eloquent  writer,  Julius  Charles  Hare,  thus  describes  "the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice," 
as  applied  to  poetry  : — 

"The  might  of  the  imagination  is  manifested  by  its  launching  forth  from  the  petty  creek,  where 
the  accidents  of  birth  moored  it,  into  the  wide  ocean  of  being, — by  its  going  abi*oad  into  the  world 
aroand,  passing  into  whatever  it  meets  with,  animating  it,  and  becoming  one  with  it.  This  com- 
plete union  and  identification  of  the  poet  with  his  poem, — this  suppression  of  his  own  individual 
insulated  consciousness,  with  its  narrowness  of  thought  and  pettiness  of  feeling, — is  what  we  admire 
in  the  great  masters  of  that  which  for  this  reason  we  justly  call  classical  poetry,  as  representing  that 
which  is  symbolical  and  universal,  not  that  which  is  merely  occasional  and  peculiar.  This  gives 
them  that  majestic  calmness  which  still  breathes  upon  tis  from  the  statues  of  their  gods.  This 
invests  their  works  with  that  lucid  transparent  atmosphere  wherein  every  form  stands  out  in  perfect 
definiteness  and  distinctness,  only  beautified  by  the  distance  which  idealizes  it  This  has  delivered 
those  works  from  the  casualties  of  time  and  space,  and  has  lifted  them  up  like  stars  into  the  pure 
firmament  of  thought,  so  that  they  do  not  shine  on  one  spot  alone,  nor  fade  like  earthly  flowers, 
but  journey  on  from  clime  to  clime,  shedding  the  light  of  beauty  on  generation  after  generation. 
The  same  quality,  amounting  to  a  total  extinction  of  his  own  selfish  being,  so  that  his  spirit  became 
a  mighty  organ  through  which  Nature  gave  utterance  to  the  full  diapason  of  her  noten.  in  what  we 
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wonder  at  in  our  own  great  dramatist,  and  is  the  groundwork  of  all  his  other  powers :  for  it  is 
only  when  purged  of  selfishness  that  the  intellect  becomes  fitted  for  receiving  the  inspirations  of 
genius."  * 

What  Mr.  Hare  so  justly  considers  as  the  great  moving  principle  of  "classical  poetry," — what 
he  further  notes  as  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  "our  own  great  dramatist," — is  abundantly 
found  in  that  great  dramatist's  earliest  work.  Coleridge  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  pervading 
quality  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis ;  and  he  has  done  this  so  admirably,  that  it  would  be  profanatios 
were  we  to  attempt  to  elucidate  the  point  in  any  other  than  his  own  words  : — 

"It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit,  more  intuitive,  more  intimately  conscious,  even  than 
the  characters  themselves,  not  only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  mind  in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing  the  whole  before  our  view ;  himself 
meanwhile  unparticipating  in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excitement  which 
liad  resulted  from  the  eneigetio  fervour  of  his  own  spirit  in  so  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  so 
accurately  and  profoundly  contemplated.  I  think  I  should  have  conjectured  from  these  poems, 
that  even  then  the  great  instinct  which  impelled  the  poet  to  the  drama  was  secretly  working  in  him, 
prompting  him  by  a  series  and  never-broken  chain  of  imagery,  always  yivid,  and,  because  unbroken, 
often  minute, — by  the  highest  effort  of  the  picturesque  in  words  of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante  not  excepted, — to  provide  a  substi- 
tute for  that  visual  language,  that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look,  and 
gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  playei-s.  His.  Venus  and 
Adonis  seem  at  once  the  characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those  characters 
by  the  most  consummate  actors.  Tou  seem  to  be  <oZc2  nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  everything. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  from  the  perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader, — 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the  playful  nature  of  the  thoughts  and  images, — and, 
above  all,  from  the  alienation,. and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloofness  of 
the  poet's  own  feelings  from  those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst, — that 
though  the  very  subject  cannot  but  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was 
poem  less  dangerous  on  a  moral  account."  f 

Coleridge,  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  his  'literary  Life,'  says,  "During  the  first  year  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neighbours,  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry — ^the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colours  of 
imagination."  In  Coleridge's  'Literary  Remains'  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  cited  as  furnishing  a 
signal  example  of  "that  affectionate  love  of  nature  and  natural  objects,  without  which  no  man 
could' have  observed  so  steadily,  or  painted  so  truly  and  passionately,  the  very  minutest  beauties 
of  the  external  world."  The  description  of  the  hare-hunt  is  there  given  at  length  as  a  specimen 
of  this  power.  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  completeness  as  well  as  accuracy  of  Shakspere's  descrip- 
tion lately  presented  itself  to  our  mind,  in  running  through  a  little  volume,  full  of  talent,  published  in 
1825— 'Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by  the  late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq.'  There  is  a  paper  on 
hunting,  and  especially  on  hare-hunting.  He  says—"  I  am  not  one  of  the  perfect  fox-hunters  of  these 
realms;  but  having  been  in  the  way  of  late  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  various  modes  of  hunting,  I 
would,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  set  down  the  results  of  my  observations."  In  this  matter  he 
writes  with  a  perfect  unconsciousness  that  he  is  describing  what  any  one  has  desoribed  before.  But  as 
accurate  an  observer  had  been  before  him : — 

"She  (the  hare)  generally  returns  to  the  seat  from  which  she  was  put  up,  running,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  a  circle,  or  something  sometimes  like  it,  we  had  better  say,  that  we  may  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  mathematical.  At  starting,  she  tears  away  at  her  utmost  speed  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  distances 
the  dogs  half-way :  she  then  returns,  diverging  a  little  to  the  right  or  left,  that  she  may  not  run  into  the 
mouths  of  her  enemies — a  necessity  which  accounts  for  what  we  call  the  circularity  of  her  course.  Her 
flight  from  home  is  direct  and  precipitate ;  but  on  her  way  back,  when  she  has  gfuned  a  little  time  for 
consideration  and  stratagem,  she  describes  a  curious  labyrinth  of  short  turnings  and  windings,  as  if  to 
peiplex  the  dogs  by  the  intricacy  of  her  track." 

•  •  The  Victoiy  of  Faith ;  and  other  Sermons.'    By  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.    IMO.    P.  f  77. 
f  •  Biographia  Liteiaria,'  1817,  vol.  IL,  p.  15. 
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Compare  this  with  Shakspere  : — 

"  And  when  thou  haet  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind»  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles  : 

The  many  muslta  through  the  which  he  goes 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes." 

Mr.  Ayton  thus  goes  on  : — 

"The  hounds,  whom  we  left  in  fbll  cry,  continue  their  music  without  renussion  as  long  as  they  are  faithful 
to  the  scent ;  as  a  summons,  it  should  seem,  like  the  seaman's  cry,  to  pull  together,  or  keep  together,  and  it 
is  a  certain  proof  to  themselves  and  their  followers  that  they  are  in  the  riglit  way.  On  the  instant  that  they 
are  'at  fault,'  or  lose  the  scent,  they  are  silent.  *  •  «  •  *  •  The  weather,  in  its  impression  on  the 
scent,  is  the  great  &tber  of  'faults ;'  but  they  may  arise  from  other  accidents,  even  when  the  day  is  in  every 
respect  favourable.  The  intervention  of  ploughed  land,  on  which  the  scent  soon  cools  or  evaporates,  is  at 
least  perilous  ;  but  sheep-stcuns,  recently  left  by  a  flock,  are  total :  they  cut  off  the  scent  irrecoverably-^- 
making  a  gap,  as  it  were,  in  the  due,  in  which  the  dogs  have  not  even  a  hint  for  their  guidance." 

Compare  Shakspere  again  : — 

"  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell, 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 
Danger  deviseth  shifts;  wit  waits  on  fear; 

"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snufflng  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out;       » 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies, 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies." 

One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Ayton : — 

"  Suppose  then,  after  the  usuid  rounds,  that  you  see  the  hare  at  last  (a  sorry  mark  for  so  many  foes)  sorely 
beleaguered — looking  dark  and  draggled — and  limping  heavily  along;  then  stopping  to  listen — again 
tottering  on  a  little^— and  again  stopping ;  and  at  every  step,  and  every  panse^  hearing  the  death-cry  grow 
:  and  louder." 


One  more  comparison,  and  we  have  exhausted  Shakspere*s  description : — 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  oflT  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  bis  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  tick  that  hears  the  passing-bell. 

**  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-debabbled  wretch 
Turn  and- return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 
,  For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 

And  being  low  never  reliev'd  by  any." 

Here,  then,  be  it  observed,  are  not  only  the  same  objects^  the  same  accidents,  the  same  movement, 
in  each  description,  but  the  very  words  employed  to  convey  the  scene  to  the  mind  are  often  the  same 
in  each.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  Mr.  Ayton  copied  Shakspere.  We  believe  he  did  not.  There  is 
a  sturdy  ingennonsness  about  his  writings  which  would  have  led  him  to  notice  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
if  he  had  had  it  in  his  mind.  Shakspere  and  he  had  each  looked  minutely  and  practically  upon  the 
same  scene ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  Shakspere  was  an  accurate  describer,  but  that  in  him  the 
accui*ate  is  so  thoroughly  fused  with  the  poetical,  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  life. 

The  celebrated  description  of  the  courser  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  another  remarkable  instance 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  young  Shakspere's  observation.  Not  the  most  experienced  dealer  ever  knew 
the  points  of  a  hoi-se  better.    The  whole  poem  indeed  is  full  of  evidence  that  the  circumstances  by 
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vrhich  the  writer  was  surrounded,  in  a  country  district,  had  entered  deeply  into  his  mind,  and  were 
reproduced  in  the  poetical  form.  The  bird  "tangled  in  a  net"— the  "di-dapper  peering  through  a 
wave" — ^the  "blue-veined  violets" — the 

"  Red  morn,  that  cter  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field  "— 

the  fisher  that  forbears  the  "ungrown  fry" — ^the  sheep  "gone  to  fold  "—the  caterpillars  feeding  on 
« the  tender  leaves  " — and,  not  to  weary  with  examples,  that  exquisite  image, 

*♦  lAJok  how  a  bright  star  ghooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye ''~ 

all  these  bespeak  a  poet  who  had  formed  himself  upon  nature,  and  nut  upon  books.  To  understand 
the  value  as  well  as  the  rarity  of  this  quality  in  Shakspere,  we  should  open  any  contemporary  poem. 
Take  Marlowe's  'Hero  and  Leander*  for  example.  We  read  line  after  line,  beautiful,  gorgeous, 
running  over  with  a  satiating  luxuriousness ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  single  familiar  image. 
Shakspere  describes  what  he  has  seen,  throwing  over  the  real  the  delicious  tint  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Marlowe  looks  at  Nature  herself  very  rarely;  but  he  knows  all  the  conventional  images  by 
which  the  real  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  into  the  poeticaL  His  most  beautiful  things  are  thus 
but  copies  of  copies.    The  mode  in  which  each  poet  describes  the  morning  will  illustrate  our 

meaning  • — 

••  Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  mdist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  fVom  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
The  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold." 

We  feel  that  Ihit  is  true     Compare— 

*•  By  this  Apollo's  golden  harp  began 
To  sound  forth  music  to  the  ocean; 
Which  watchful  Hesperus  no  sooner  heard 
But  he  the  day's  bright-bearing  car  prepar'd, 
And  ran  before,  as  harbinger  of  light, 
And  with  his  flaring  beams  mock'd  ugly  Night, 
Till  she,  overcome  with  anguish,  shame,  and  rage, 
Dang'd  down  to  nell  her  loathsome  carriage.'* 

We  are  taught  that  this  is  classical. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that,  "  in  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvioufl  excellence  is  the 
perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adaptation  to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in 
varying  the  march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  majestic  rhythm  than  was 
demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted  by  the  propriety  of  preseiTing  a  sense  of  melody  pre- 
dominant."* This  self -controlling  power  of  "varying  the  march  of  the  words  without  passing 
into  a  loftier  and  more  majestic  rhythm  "  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  Shakspere's 
consummate  mastery  of  his  art,  even  as  a  very  young  man.  He  who,  at  the  proper  season,  knew 
how  to  strike  the  grandest  music  within  the  compass  of  our  own  powerful  and  sonorous  languagei 
in  his  early  productions  breathes  out  his  thoughts 

"  To  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorder." 

The  sustained  sweetness  of  the  versification  is  never  cloying ;  and  yet  there  are  no  violent  contrasts,  no 
sudden  elevations  :  all  is  equable  in  its  infinite  variety.  The  early  comedies  are  full  of  the  same  rare 
beauty.  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost — The  Comedy  of  Errors— A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream— we  have 
verses  of  alternate  rhymes  formed  upon  the  same  model  as  those  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
producing  the  same  feeling  of  placid  delight  by  their  exquisite  harmony.  The  same  principles  on 
which  he  built  the  versification  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis  exhibited  to  him  the  grace  which  these 
elegiac  harmonies  would  impart  to  the  scenes  of  repose  in  the  progress  of  a  dramatic  action. 

We  proceed  to  the  Lucrece.  Of  that  poem  the  date  of  the  composition  is  fixed  as  accurately  as 
we  can  desire.     In  the  dedication  to  the  Venus  and  Adonis  the  poet  says — "  If  your  honour  seem 

*  'Riograohia  Literaria,'  vol.  li.,  p.  14. 
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but  pleased  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till  I 
have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour."  In  1594,  a  year  after  the  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Lucrece  was  published,  and  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton.  This,  then,  was  uudoubtedly 
the  "graver  labour;"  this  was  the  produce  of  the  "idle  hours'*  of  1593.  Shakspere  was  then 
nearly  thirty  years  of  age — ^the  period  at  which  it  is  held  by  some  he  fiwt  begnn  to  produce  any- 
thing original  for  the  stage.  The  poet  unquestionably  intended  the  *' graver  labour"  for  a  higher 
effort  than  had  produced  the  "first  heir"  of  his  invention.  He  describes  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
ms  "unpolished  lines" — lines  thrown  off  with  youthful  l^ixuriousness  and  rapidity.  The  verses 
of  the  Lucrece  are  "untutored  lines" — lines  formed  upon  no  established  model  There  is  to  our 
mind  the  difference  of  eight  or  even  ten  years  in  the  aspect  of  these  poems — a  difference  as  manifest 
as  that  which  exists  between  Love's  labour's  Lost  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Coleridge  has 
marked  the  great  distinction  between  the  one  poem  and  the  other : — 

"The  Venus  and  Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions.  But  the 
story  of  Lucretia  seems  to  favour,  and  even  demand,  their  intensest  workings.  And  yet  we  find  in 
Shakespeare's  management  of  the  tale  neither  pathos  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality.  There  is  the 
same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colours,  inspirited  by 
the  same  impetuous  vigour  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  the 
assimilative  aud  of  the  modifying  faculties;  and  with  a  yet  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of 
knowledge  and  reflection :  and,  lastly,  with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often  dominatiim,  over 
the  whole  world  of  language.**  * 

It  is  in  this  paragraph  that  Coleridge  has  marked  the  difference— which  a  critic  of  the  very  high« 
est  order  could  alone  have  pointed  out — between  the  power  which  Shakspere's  mind  possessed  of 
going  out  of  itself  in  a  narrative  poem,  and  the  dramatic  power.  The  same  mighty,  aud  to  most 
unattainable,  power,  of  utterly  subduing  the  self-conscious  to  the  universal,  was  essential  to  the 
highest  excellence  of  both  species  of  composition, — the  poem  and  the  drama.  But  the  exercise  of 
that  power  was  essentially  different  in  each.  Coleridge,  in  another  place,  says,  "in  his  very  first 
production  he  projected  his  mind  out  of  bis  own  particular  being,  and  felt,  and  made  othei-s  feel,  on 
subjects  no  way  connected  with  himself  except  by  force  of  contemplation,  aud  that  sublime  faculty 
by  which  a  great  mind  becomes  that  on  which  it  meditates." f  But  this  "sublime  faculty "  went 
greatly  farther  when  it  became  dramatic.  In  the  narrative  poems  of  an  ordinary  man  we  per* 
petually  see  the  narrator.  Coleridge,  in  a  passage  previouly  quoted,  has  shown  the  essential 
superiority  of  Shakspei*e's  narrative  poems,  where  the  whole  is  placed  before  our  view,  the  poet 
unparticipating  in  the  passions.  'JTiere  is  a  remarkable  example  of  how  strictly  Shakspere  adhered 
to  this  principle  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  A  Lover  s  Complaint.  There  the  poet  is  actually  present  to 
the  scene : — 

'•  From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  womb  re-worded 
A  plain tful  story  from  a  sisterlng  vale. 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded. 
And  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  ule." 

But  not  one  woixl  of  comment  does  he  offer  upon  the  revelations  of  the  "fickle  maid  full  pale." 
The  dramatic  power,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is  many  steps  beyond  this.  It  dispenses  with  narra- 
tive altogether.  It  rendera  a  cumplicated  story,  or  stories,  one  in  the  action.  It  makes  tne  characters 
reveal  ihemselveSf  sometimes  by  a  word.  It  trusts  for  everything  to  the  capacity  of  an  audience  to 
appreciate  the  greatest  subtleties,  and  the  nicest  shades  of  passion,  through  the  action.  It  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  oratorical  power,  which  repeats  and  explains.  Aud  how  is  it  able  to  effect  this 
prodigious  mastery  over  the  senses  and  the  understanding  f  By  raising  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
or  reader,  into  such  a  state  of  poetical  excitement  as  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  the  excitement 
of  the  poet,  and  thus  clears  away  the  mists  of  our  ordinary  vision,  and  irradiates  the  whole  complex 
moral  world  in  which  we  for  a  time  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,  with  the  brightness  of  his 
own  intellectual  sunlight.  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that,  although  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  th^ 
Lucrece.  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  creations  of  this  wonderful  power— their  forms  did  not  demand 
its  complete  exercise — they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  a  man  who  did  not  possess  the  power, 

•  •  Biographla  Literaria,'  vol.  U  ,  p.  JI.  f  •  literary  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  54^ 
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ftTi'l  had  assiduously  cultivated  it  in  its  own  proper  field.  In  the  second  poem,  more  especially,  do  we 
think  the  power  has  reached  a  higher  development,  indicating  itself  in  "  a  yet  wider  range  of  know- 
ledge and  reflection." 

Malone  says,  "  I  have  observed  that  Painter  has  inserted  the  story  of  Lucrece  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  *  Palace  of  Plejisure,'  1567,  on  which  I  make  no  doubt  our  author  formed  his  poem."  Be  it  so. 
The  story  of  Lucrece  in  Painter's  novel  occupies  four  pages.  The  first  page  describes  the  circumgtanoes 
that  preceded  the  unholy  visit  of  Tarquin  to  Lucrece ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  two  pages  detail 
the  events  that  followed  the  death  of  Lucrece.  A  page  and  a  half  at  most  is  g^ven  to  the  tragedy. 
This  is  proper  enough  in  a  narrative,  whose  business  it  is  to  makp  all  the  circumstances  intelligible. 
But  the  narrative  poet,  who  was  also  thoroughly  master  of  the  dramatic  power,  concentrates  all  the 
interest  upon  the  main  circumstances  of  the  etory.  He  places  the  scene  of  those  drcumstances 
before  our  eyes  at  the  very  opening : — 

*•  From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  M&e  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatium  bears,"  &c. 

The  preceding  circumstances  which  impel  this  journey  are  then  rapidly  told.  Again,  after  the 
crowning  action  of  the  tragedy,  the  poet  has  done.  He  tells  the  consequencee  of  it  with  a  brevity 
and  simplicity  indicating  the  most  consummate  art  : 

*<  When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everla*ting  banishment." 

He  has  thus  cleared  away  all  the  encumbrances  to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  He  would  have 
done  the  same  had  he  made  Lucrece  the  subject  of  a  drama.  But  he  has  to  tell  his  painful  story 
and  to  tell  it  all :  not  to  exhibit  a  portion  of  it,  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  chosen  the  subject 
for  a  tragedy.  The  consummate  delicacy  with  which  he  has  accomplished  this  is  beyond  all  praise, 
perhaps  above  all  imitation.  He  puts  forth  his  strength  on  the  accessaries  of  the  main  incident. 
He  delights  to  make  the  chief  actors  analyse  their  own  thoughts, — reflect,  explain,  expostulate. 
All  Chis  is  essentially  uudramatic,  and  he  meant  it  to  be  so.  But  then,  what  pictures  does  he  paint 
of  the  progress  of  the  action,  which  none  but  n  great  dramatic  poet,  who  had  visions  of  future 
Macbeths  and  Othellos  before  him,  could  have  painted !  Look,  for  example,  at  that  magnificent 
scene,  when 

'  No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light," 

of  Tarquin  leaping  from  his  bed,  and,  softly  smiting  his  falchion  on  a  flint,  lighting  a  torch 

"  Which  must  be  lode-ttar  to  his  lustful  eye." 

Look,  again,  at  the  exquisite  domestic  incident  which  tells  of  the  quiet  and  gentle  occupation  of  his 

devoted  victim : — 

"  By  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks ; 
He  takes  it  ftrora  the  rushes  where  it  lies." 

The  hand  to  which  that  glore  belongs  is  described  in  the  very  perfection  of  poetry  :— 

"  Without  the  bed  her  other  foir  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
flhow'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  Mie  grass." 

In  the  chamber  of  innocence  Tarquin  is  painted  with  terrific  gmndeur,  which  is  overpowering  by  the 

force  of  contrast : — 

'*  This  said  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade." 

The  complaint  of  Lucrece  after  Tarquin  has  departed  was  meant  to  be   undramatic.     The  action 
advances  not.    The  chara'^ter  develops  not  itself  in  the  action.    But  the  poet  makes  his  heroine 
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bewail  her  fate  iu  every  variety  of  lament  that  hia  boundless  command  of  imagery  could  furnish. 
The  letter  to  Collatine  is  written ;— a  letter  of  the  most  touching  simplicity  :— 

'•  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  person  I    Next  vouchsafe  to  a£fbrd 
(Tf  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  aee) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me : 

So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief; 

My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief." 

Again  the  action  languishes,  and  again  Lucrece  surrenders  herself  to  her  grieC    The 

"  Skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy  " 

is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  passages  of  the  poem,  essentially  cast  in  an  undramatic  mould.  But  this 
is  but  a  prelude  to  the  catastrophe,  where,  if  we  mist^e  not,  a  strength  of  passion  is  put  forth  which 
IB  worthy  him  who  drew  the  terrible  agonies  of  Lear  : — 

*'  Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  bar  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name:  '  He,  he,'  she  says, 
But  more  than  *  he'  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 

She  utters  this :  '  He,  he,  fair  lords,  't  is  he, 

That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Malone,  in  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  says,  "  We  should  do 
Shakspeare  injustice  were  we  to  try  them  by  a  comparison  with  more  modem  and  polished  productions, 
or  with  our  present  idea  of  poetical  excellence."  This  was  written  in  the  year  1780 — the  period  which 
rejoiced  in  the  "  polished  productions  "  of  Hayley  and  Miss  Seward,  and  founded  its  **  idea  of  poetical 
excellence  "  on  some  standard  which,  secure  in  its  conventional  forms,  might  depart  as  far  as  possible 
from  simplicity  and  nature,  to  give  us  words  without  thought,  arranged  in  verses  without  music.  It 
would  be  injustice  indeed  to  Shakspere  to  try  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  by  such  a  standard 
of  "poetical  excellence/'  But  we  have  outlived  that  period.  By  way  of  apology  for  Shakspere, 
Malone  adds,  "that  few  authors  rise  much  above  the  age  in  which  they  live."  He  further  says,  *Hhe 
poems  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the'  Rape  of  Lucrece,  whatever  opinion  may  be  now  entertained  of 
them,  were  certainly  much  admired  in  Shakspeare's  lifetime."  This  is  consolatory.  In  Shakspere's 
lifetime  there  were  a  few  men  that  the  world  has  since  thought  somewhat  qualified  to  establish  an 
"idea  of  poetical  excellence" — Spenser,  Drayton,  Jonson,  Fletcher,  Chapman,  for  example.  These 
were  not  much  valued  in  Malone's  golden  age  of  "  more  modern  and  polished  productions ; " — but  let 
that  pass.  We  are  coming  back  to  the  opinions  of  this  obsolete  school ;  and  we  venture  to  think  the 
majority  of  readers  now  vrill  not  require  us  to  make  an  apology  for  Shakspere's  poems. 

If  Malone  thought  it  necessary  to  solicit  indulgence  for  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  he 
drew  even  a  more  timid  breath  when  he  ventured  to  speak  of  the  Sonnets.  "  I  do  not  feel  any  great 
propensity  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  these  compositions.  However,  as  it  appears  to  me  that 
they  have  been  somewhat  underrated,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  do  them  that  justice  to  which 
they  seem  entitled."  No  wonder  he  speaks  timidly.  The  great  poetical  lawgiver  of  his  time — the 
greater  than  Shakspere,  for  he  undertook  to  mend  him,  and  refine  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  super-elegant  intellects  of  the  days  of  George  III.— had  pronounced  that  the  Sonnets  were  too 
bad  even  for  his  genius  to  make  tolerable.  He,  Steevens,  who  would  take  up  a  play  of  Shakspere's  in 
the  condescending  spirit  with  which  a  clever  tutor  takes  up  a  smart  boy's  verses — altering  a  word  here, 
piecing  out  a  line  there,  commending  this  thought,  shaking  his  head  at  this  false  prosody,  and  acknow- 
ledging upon  the  whole  that  the  thing  is  pretty  well,  seeing  how  much  the  lad  has  yet  to  learn — he 
sent  forth  his  decree  that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  parliament  could  compel  the  reading  of  Shak- 
spere's  Sonnets.  For  a  long  time  mankind  bowed  before  the  oracle ;  and  the  Sonnets  were  not  read. 
Wordsworth  has  told  us  something  about  this  : — 

"  There  is  extant  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneoua  poems  in  which  Shakspeare  expresses  his  feelings 
In  his  own  person.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  editor,  George  Steevens,  should  have  been 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  one  portion  of  that  volume,  the  Sonnets ;  though  there  is  not  a  part  of 
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the  wriUnga  of  this  poet  where  ia  found,  in  an  equal  compass,  a  greater  number  of  exquisite  feelings 
felicitously  expressed.  But,  from  regard  to  the  critic's  own  credit,  he  would  not  have  -ventured  to  talk 
of  an  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough  to  compel  the  perusal  of  these,  or  any  production  of 
Shakspeare,  if  he  had  not  known  that  the  people  of  England  were  ignorant  of  the  treasures  contained 
in  those  little  pieces."  ♦ 

That  ignorance  has  been  removed ;  and  no  one  has  contributed  more  to  its  removal,  by  creating  a 
school  of  poetry  founded  upon  Truth  and  Nature,  then  Wordsworth  himself.     The  critics  of  the  last 

century  have  passed  away : — 

*'  Peor  and  BaSlim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim." 

By  the  operation  of  what  great  sustaining  principle  is  it  that  we  have  come  back  to  the  just  approcia- 
tion  of  "  the  treasures  contained  in  those  little  pieces  ? "     The  poet-critic  will  answer : — 

*'  There  never  has  been  a  period,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  in  which  vicious  poetry,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  has  not  excited  more  zealous  admiration,  and  been  far  more  generally  read,  than  good ;  but  this 
advantage  attends  the  good,  that  the individtuil,  as  well  as  the  species,  survives  from  age  to  age; 
whereas,  of  the  depraved,  though  the  species  be  immortal,  the  individual  quickly  peiishei ;  the  object 
of  present  admiration  vanishes,  being  supplanted  by  some  other  as  easily  produced,  which,  though  no 
better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation  of  novelty, — with  adaptation,  more  or  less  skilful,  to  the 
changing  humours  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure  to  regard  poetical  works  when  they 
first  solicit  their  attention.  Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the 
judgment  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  respected  ?  Th6  thought  is  most  ii^urious ;  and,  could  the  chaige 
be  brought  against  him,  lie  would  repel  it  with  indignation.  The  people  have  already  been  justified, 
and  their  eulogtum  pronounced  by  implication,  when  it  is  said,  above — that,  of  good  poetry,  the  indi- 
vidual, ag  well  as  the  species,  survives.  And  how  dues  it  survive  but  through  the  people?  what 
preserves  it  but  their  intellect  and  their  wisdom  ? 

*  Past  and  future  are  the  wings 
On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoin'd, 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge.' — MS. 

The  voice  that  issues  from  this  spirit  is  that  vox  poptdi  which  the  Deity  inspires.  Foolish  must  he  be 
who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local  acclamation,  or  a  transitory  outcry — transitory  though  it  be  for  years, 
local  though  from  a  nation  !  Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error  who  can  believe  that  there  is  anything 
of  divine  in&llibility  in  the  clamour  of  that  small  though  loud  portion  of  the  community,  ever 
governed  by  factitious  influenoe,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Public,  passes  itself,  upon  the  unthink* 
ing,  for  the  People."  + 

It  is  this  perpetual  mistake  of  the  public  for  the  people  that  has  led  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
period  when  Shakspere  was  neglected.  He  was  always  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  There,  in  that 
deep,  rich  soil,  have  the  Sonnets  rested  during  two  centuries ;  and  here  and  there  in  remote  places 
have  the  seeds  put  forth  leaves  and  flowers.  All  young  imaginative  minds  now  rejoice  in  their 
hues  and  their  fragrance.  But  this  preference  of  the  fresh  and  beautiful  of  poetical  life  to  the  pot- 
pourri  of  the  last  age  must  be  a  regulated  love.  Those  who,  seeing  the  admiration  which  now 
prevails  for  these  outpourings  of  "exquisite  feelings  felicitously  expressed,"  talk  of  the  Sonnets 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  greatest  of  the  poet's  mighty  dramas,  compare  things  tltat  admit 
of  no  comparison.  Who  would  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  gem  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and 
the  Parthenon  T  In  the  Sonnets,  exquisite  as  they  are,  the  poet  goes  not  out  of  himself  (at  least 
in  the  form  of  the  composition),  and  he  walks,  therefore,  in  a  narrow  circle  of  art.  In  the  Venus 
and  Adonis,  and  the  Lucrece,  the  circle  widens.  But  in  the  Dramas,  the  centre  is  the  Human 
Soul,  the  circumference  the  Universe. 

•  Preface  to  Poetical  Works.  f  Ibid. 
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